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JUDICIAL. 


LEGISLATION. 

The following are the Acts applicable to the Mofussil Courts which were 
passed during the year 1860-61 > 

Act XXI. of 1860.—For the registration of Literary, Scientific, and 
Charitable Societies. 

Act XXIV. of 1860.—For the Solcmmnization of Marriages in India by 
ordained Ministers of the Church of Scotland. 

Act XXVII. of 1860.—For facilitating the collection of debts on succes¬ 
sions, and for the security of parties paying debts to the representatives of 
deceased j)ersons. 

Act XXXII. of I860.—For imposing duties on profits arising from 
Property, Professions, Trades, and Offices. 

Act XXXIV. of 1860.—To indemnify officers of Government and other 
persons in respect of fines and contributions levied, and acts done by them 
during the late disturbances. 

•Act XXXV. of 1860.—Relating to the transportation of Convicts. 

Act XXXVI. of I860.—To consolidate and amend the law relating to 
Stamp duties. 

Act XXXIX. of I860.—To amend Act XXXII. of 1860 (for imposing 
duties on profits arising from Property, Professions, Trades, and Offices). 

Act XL. of 1860.—To amend Act XXXVI. of I860. 

Act XLI1. of 1800.—For the establishment of Courts beyond the local 
limits of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Courts of Judicature- established by 
Royal Charter. 

Act XLI1I. of 1860.—To amend Act VIII, of 1859, for simplifying the 
procedure of the Courts of Civil Judicature not established by Royal Charter. 
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Act XLV. of I860.—The Indian Penal Code. 

Act LI. of 1860.—Further to amend Act XXXVI. of 1860. 

Act LII. of 1860.—To amend Act XVIII. of 1854 (relating to Railways 
in India). 

Act II. of 1861.—To amend Act VI. of 1857 (for the acquisition of land 
for public purposes). 

Act V. of 1861.—For the regulation of Police. 

Act VI. of 1861.—To alter the time from which the Indian, Penal Code 
shall take effect. 

Act VII. of 1861.—To empower the Governor General in Council to 
increase the rate of duty leviable on salt manufactured in, or imported into, anv 
port of the Presidency of Bombay. 

Act IX. of 1861.—To amend the law relating to Minors. 

Act X. of 1861.—To repeal certain Regulations and Acts relating to the 
procedure of the Courts of Civil Judicature not established by Royal Charter.' 

On the introduction of the Stamp Act, No. XXXVI. of I860, the Judges 
of the Suddcr Adnwlut pointed out. to Government that it would take time 
before the mass of the people in the districts of this Presidency could l»ecome 
acquainted with its provisions, and recommended the postponement of the 
period fixed for its introduction. The recommendation was not acceded to, hut 
in a subsequent letter from the Secretary to the Government of India, it,was 
directed “ that every facility should In; given to persons who may engross 
writings on a stamp of insufficient value within the first three months from 
the time of Act XXXVI. of 1860 coming into operation, to amend their error 
without penalty, and no prosecution should he permitted against any person 
for any breach of the law committed within the same period, if there be any 
ground for presuming that he acted inadvertently and without knowledge of 
the Law.” 

As in the cast; of the Civil Procedure Act. the new Stamp Act was the 
subject of much reference, and a compendium of the opinions and rulings of the 
Court, in respect to several of its provisions, has been prepared, and will be 
circulated to the Zilla Judges for information. 

The operation of Act XLV. of 1860, the new Penal Code, has been post¬ 
poned until the 1st of January 1862; and Act V. of 180*1, for the regulation 
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of the*Police, will not take effect in this Presidency till specially extended to it 
by the Governor General of India in Council, by an order to be published in 
the Bombay Gazette. 

Government would have wished to have included in this Report an expres¬ 
sion of opinion as to the advantages or otherwise attending the introduction of 
tlie Civil Procedure Code, Act VIII. of 1859, but the operation of the Act has 
not been sufficiently long continued to admit of its effects in shortening the 
average duration of Suits and in diminishing the cost of litigation being 
ascertained. 

Several subjects calling for Legislation have been under consideration 
during the year; lint it seems hardly necessary to do more than notice briefly a 
few of the more important. 

JjL —The Bill introduced by Sir Charles Jackson, for the Dissolution of 
Marriaycs of Christian ('owin'ts, which led to the inquiry as to the extent, to 
which the converts in the Bombay Presidency were actually affected by the 
existing Law. The authorities consulted, while* admitting the necessity for 
legislation, were generally of opinion that the time had not arrived for moving 
in the matter; tin* converts in this Presidency being too few to bo perceptibly 
affected by the present state of the Law. 

2nd .— The Draft of a Code of Taxes for the Parsecs, prepared by the 
Parscos of Bombay. The Legislative Council being desirous of obtaining an 
expression of the general feelings of the Parsecs on the several points embraced 
in this Code, printed copies of it wore distributed at all important places in this 
Presidency where Parsecs ro-ide. The replies were forwarded to Calcutta in 
March 1801. 

I ird .— The establishment of Insolent Courts in the, Mofussil, for which 
purpose a Draft Act is in course of prepinalimi by the Judges of the Sudder 
Adawlut. 

4th .— The defective state of the Law in respect of the Crime of Adultery, 
The remarkable increase in the crime of Adultery under this Presidency attracted 
attention so far hack as 1853, and induced the Sudder Adawlut to institute 
special inquiry as to tin? extent of the evil, and its influence on crimes of a 
violent, uature. A mass of valuable information, thus collected, came before 
Government, during the year under review, and gave rise to a lengthened 
correspondence ns to the necessity for tie* adoption of remedial measures of a 
more effectual character than distinguishes those which now exist. The subject 
is still engaging attention. 
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CIVIL JUSTICE. 


The results of the administration of Civil Justice during the year under 
review are briefly fcumined up in the following Statements. Detailed Returns 
will be found in the Appendix. 



For Adjudication during the 
year 

Decided on Merits. 


Arrears. 


Oriuiwal AtriTH. 

1859. 

18G0. 

X 

| 

I 

1850. 

1800. 

NWf.OJU I 

a 

I860. 

1800. 

a 

j 


1,7*'C7B 

1,30,000 


3C,0lt 

90,720 85,174 


3,5 *0 

45,302 

21,708 


23,S0< 


701- 

301 


lUu 

4io: *52 


158 

187 

180 


Revenue Court* .. 

U.634 

2,333 


1 

1,220| 1,374 

154 


073 

458 


2li 


1,75,073 

1,30,7.57 


30,210 

92.3MV 80,800 

134 


40,222 

22,400 


23,8 a 

Avpkals. 

Civil Court* . 

7,312 

3.804 


1,448 

4,514 

3,300 


1.145 

1,024 

2,041 

117 


Agen cy Courts . 

yi 

17, 


4 

1 1 

12 

i 


7 

4 


:t 

Revenue Court*. 

402 

433 

3.) 


107 

135 


32 

201 

231 

30j 



7.733 

0,330 

S3 

1,432 

4,002 

3,510 

1 

1,177 

2,132 

2,270 

147 

3 


It will be seen, as regards tlic business before the Courts of Original 
Jurisdiction, that there was a considerable decrease in 18(50 in the numbered 
Suits for adjudication, but there was also a decrease in the number of Suits 
disposed of; and although, at first sight, the great decrease in arrears might 
seem satisfactory, it can hardly be regarded as such, taken in connection with 
the reduction in the number of suits filed. 

The $aine unsatisfactory results are apparent in the state of the Appellate 
files when compared with tile Returns of the. preceding year. The number of 
Suits filed is less by nearly 18 per cent, in l8fi()-(» 1, and there is the same 
marked decrease in the number of cases decided on merits. 

These remarks apply, however, to the aggregate results of the three Courts, 
Civil, Agency, and Revenue. Considering these separately, it will be seen that 
in the Revenue Courts there has been a marked improvement both as regards 
Original Suits and Appeals. 


The average duration of Suits also, as exhibited in the following Table, is 
longer in than in 1851) :— 



18. til. 

1800. 

Vein*. 

Moiitli-*. | 

Ditjm. 

Veni-*. 

Monlim. 

Days. 

Sudder Dewaoct* Adnwlnt. 


!- 1 

27 


7 

29 

DUmrt mid Citv Judge*. 



27 


7 

<» 

Subordinate nou Additional Judges 

1 

K ! 

Ml 



12 

Assistant JiidgoH. 


(5 | 

10 


1 1 

2 

I’riocmal Sudder Ameens. 


» 

2 1 


■1 

9 

Sadder A Towns . 


3 

12 


a 

ft 

MotnisifFs . 


■J f 

lit 


2 

24 
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It is hoped, however, that the result in this respect will be more favourable 
in future years, when "the different Courts become familiarized with the work¬ 
ing of Act VIII. »f 1859. 

It has been suggested to the Government of India to revise the Forms in 
which the Annual Ketums are at present framed, so as to adapt them for exhi¬ 
biting the results of the new Procedure Act. 


SIND. 

Civil Justice. 

There has been no alteration in the number or constitution of the Courts 
for the administration of Civil Justice in tiie Province of Sind. The following 
Table affords a brief contrast of the operation of the Courts of Original Jurisdic¬ 
tion during the year reported upon :— 


Zn.kAii. 

Filed and Arrears. 

Derided. 

Balance*. 

1859. 

I860. 

is:>v. 

1860. 

1859. 

1860. 


5,34 1 

4,691 

3.233 

4.569 

108 

122 



3,642 

3.628 

3,579 

109 

63 

135 


2,8/1 

3,302 

2,757 

3,067 

117 


354 

317 

348 

300 

6 

17 

Tiiur ami Parkur. 


2)3 


207 


fi 

Total.. 

10,106 

12,065 

10,816 

11,722 

340 

343 



The contrast is most favourable. There were l’J,065 suits filed during the 
year, of which 11.722 were decided, leaving au arrear of 343 against 340 of the 
preceding year. There were thus 1,959 more suits filed in I860 than in 1859, 
and 906 more decisions. . 


The state of the Appellate file, which is ci|ually satisfactory, is summed 
up thus:— 


7.IU.AD. 

j FU< it and Anvar*. 

Decided. 

Balance. 

1859. 

1860. 

18 f.il- 

I860, 

1859. 

1860. 

Kurrnrhee .! 

n« 

186 

97 

167 

19 

21 

Ih'lraUad. 

106 

SG 

55 

73 

51 

13 



241 

84 

124 



Frontier . 




Thurr iuid Parkur . 






... 

Total 

386 

515 

236 

364 

150 j 

151 
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The Stamp Act came into operation in Sind on the ]6t November 1860. 
Previously there were no stamps used; institution fees, which were supposed to 
cover all the costs of the suits, having always been paid by*the parties filing 
plaints. The substitution of Stamps is of too recent a date to admit of its effect, 
on the judicial business of the Courts being ascertained. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 

The Criminal Returns for 1860 will be found amongst the Appendices. 
They exhibit an increase in the aggregate number of offenders apprehended 
and brought to trial during the ^ear. There is an increase also in the convic¬ 
tions, whilst the acquittals are less than in the preceding year. 


The following comparative Table gives the number of prisoners apprehended 
and brought to trial, and the manner in which the charges against them 
were disposed of : — 



1 Ji ! 

Coi 

imotori, 



1 

1 

3 

~i 

e 

1 

C 

J 

jT 

J 

5 

Total. 

j 

£ . 

I 

r 

Am! will*-] 

■i! 1 


Total. 

ll i 

!.r£,j 

Im. j 

priwiii- | 
j meat, i 

turn. 

Death. 

1859 . 

49,165 1 30,329! 

5,81 2 

-4 

2 1 


12,776 



12,776! 

-19.165 

I860 . 

50,068 ( 32,058, 

s,s:wi 


28 

37,968 

12,099 

1 


12,100 

50,06S 

Increase . 

<10.1 1 l.j-JU 

17 

29 

4 

1,3 7 9 


1 



903 

Decrease. 

■■ 1 .. 

■'I 




677 



676 



CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 

Sind. 

Two Returns are appended, showing the number of criminal cases brought 
up for trial, the result, and the sentences passed. There has been a general 
decrease of crime throughout the Province, although there is a serious increase 
in cases of murder. 

It will be seen, by a reference to the last column of the statement showing 
the result of the proceedings, that in 661 cases security was demanded from 
prisoners, although they had been acquitted. 

In reference to this, the Commissioner in Sind explains that during his , 
recent tour in the Province his attention Mas attracted to the large number of 
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prisoners, who, although not convicted of any specific offence, were confined 
because they were unable to procure the security demanded. Disapproving 
entirely of the printiple on which the trying Authorities had hitherto acted, he 
issued instructions to the Magistrates, before requiring an acquitted person to 
find security', to satisfy themselves that there were reasonable grounds for 
supposing that he was an object of public distrust; the Magistrates recording in 
every case, botli in English and the Vernacular, the grounds on which security 
is demanded. Mr. Inverarity adds that these enters have already had a bene¬ 
ficial effect, and that the system of confining prisoners indiscriminately, without 
a formal conviction, had received a salutary check. 


CHIMES IN THE ISLAND OF BOMBAY. 

The Returns of Crimes in the Town and Island of Bombay during the 
year under review, contrasted with those for the previous year, are not very 
favourable. There is an increase of Wi-l in tin: number of offences, and of 1591 
in the number of prisoners. This increase is made lip chiefly in the number 
of offence* against the Person, Forcible Entry, Petty Robberies, Forgery, False 
Coinage, Drunkenness, and breach of the Conservancy Act. There were no 
(Jang Robberies or Highway Robberies, and Burglaries continue to be of rare 
occurrence, there having been ouly three cases, the persons engaged in which 
were all convicted and punished. Of the stolen property, a little move than 
40 per cent, hail been recovered, being a slight improvement on the previous 
Return. 


SMALL CAUSE. CO CRT. 

The result of the operation of the Bombay Court of Small Causes during 
1860-61, ascomparedw ilh 1850-60, is most satisfactory. The subjoined state¬ 
ment shows a marked increase in the number of Saits instituted, and in-the 
amount of receipts on account of Foes, Soc. during the year under report:— 


Yeah. 

No. of Suits 
instituted. 

Amount enrrifd to tho orodii 
of (lovmuurut. 

1860-61 . 

17,673 

15,939 

Ks. a. ]*. 

1,15,061 8 10 
1,05,718 3 6 

1859-60 . 

Increase.. 

1.734 

• !>,.ui -i 
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The expenses of the Court during- the year amounted to Rs. 82,230-12-7, 
and the receipts ti? Rs. 1,15,061-8-10, leaving a clear surplus of Rs. 32,830-12-3 
to the credit of the Reserve Fund of the Court, whicw now amounts to 
Rs. 1,29,116-10-2. 


POLICE. 

Bombay and Sind. 

There have been several important changes in the Police of this Presi¬ 
dency during the past year. The appointment of Commissioner, formerly 
held by Mr. Bettington, has been abolished, and the control of the Police 
vested in the two Revenue Conawissioners, each exercising within his range the 
same degree of supervision that the former Commissioner possessed. This 
arrangement, which was at first only experimental, was permanently adopted 
in January 1861. It has been attended with most satisfactory results, and a 
saving of expenditure. 

In the Executive branch of the Police the principle has been adopted of 
holding Superintendents of Police personally responsible for evil practices on 
the part of the men under them. Government were of opinion that a Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, who was not aware of the misconduct on the part, of his 
subordinates which was brought to the knowledge of the Magistrate, must he, 
from personal defects, disqualified for his appointment; and that if ho was aware 
of it, and failed to bring it forward, lie. must be held to have connived at it. 

Satfara lias been placed under the control of the Revenue Commissioner, 
,Southern Division, in respect, of all Police arrangements. 

The remodelling of the Police has engaged a good deal of attention, and 
considerable reductions have been made on all sides. The Nassick “ Coolce" 
Corps, (lie “ 2nd Khandeish Bhorl” ('orps, the “ Guzorat Provincial” Corps, the 
Extra Levies (chargeable to the British Government) of the Kolnpore and 
Sawiiut Warreo Local Corps, and the remains of the Kutch Ix-gion and 
Ilussun Khan's Levies at Ahmedabad, all of which were organized during the 
rebellion, have, within the last thirteen months, been all completely disbanded. 
Besides this, the strength of the ordinary Police Corps has been reduced. In 
Sind, reductions to the extent of 1,30,000 per annum have been effected in the 
Rural Police, the Chuudia and Jakrumice Horse, and the Jacobubad Burkuti- 
dazes, and orders for further reductions in that Province, so as to bring the 
aggregate saving u|> to Rs. 2,29,000 per annum, and to leave its Police charge 
at 5 lacs per annum only, were issued, and have since been carried out. 
s 
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The Police ofthis Presidency continues to maintain its character forefficiency. 
It is gratifying to report, that, as regards the Southern Division, the peace of the 
districts has, in general, been unbroken ; the only important^exceptions having 
been a somewhat scaous riot of a few hours’ duration.in Rajapoor, a notoriously 
turbulent town of the Rutnagherry Zillah, where the Mussulman and Hindoo 
population came into collision during the celebration of the Holi Festival and 
Ramazan Fast, which last year happened to occur about the same time, and 
some Bheel raids and outrages in the Ahmcdnuggur Collectorate. In the 
Northern Division, Guzerat and the Northern Conran also continued peaceable ; 
not a single extraordinary case having occurred to disturb the public tranquillity. 
Kliandeisli, however, was more or less distunbed for a short period towards its 
northern frontier, by the predatory excursions of the Bheels inhabiting those 
hilly tracts, and which threatened at one time to interrupt ordinary traffic upon 
the Bombay and Agra road. The prompt and energetic measures adopted, 
however, by the Police, resulted in the dispersion of the small and isolated 
bands which had formed under different leaders, the most influential of whom, 
one Khaja Singh, a man who in 1857-58 had been very troublesome in the 
Satpoora Hills, was subsequently killed. 

Measures have been taken for a proper supervision of the Bheel districts 
below the Nerbudda and the Taptec. 


JAILS. 

There was an appreciable diminution in the number of convicted criminals 
under confinement in 1800, as compared with 18b!), and flic Returns for the 
first four months of 1801 indicate an equally satisfactory state of matters for 
the present year. 

The recommittals in 18(50 were fewer than those in 1859, as were also 
the committals of juveniles. 

The health of the prisoners was less satisfactory than could have been 
desired, but not such as to occasion anxiety. The total deaths from all causes 
amounted to 5'1 per cent, on the daily average strength ; and, deducting the 
deaths from cholera, old age, and homicidal violence (of which one occurred), 
the mortality was only 2-6 per cent. 

Jail discipline has been much improved, both as regards the prisoners and 
the Jail Establishments, and considerable reductions have been effected in Jail 
Guards and Jail Establishment. 
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The actual cost of provisioning, contingent, and clothing charges » rather* 
more per head than it was in 1859. But this is due, as regards provisioning, 
to the increase in the price of provisions, and to the necessity some of the Civil 
Surgeons have considered themselves under of improving the regular diet of 
their Jails, to obviate the scorbutic and cachetic tendency of many of the 
prisoners admitted into Jail ; and as regards the contingent and clothing bills* 
the increased cost per head is due to the necessity that existed for supplying the 
Jails with many necessary articles in which they were deficient, and replacing 
many other necessary articles which }iad been suffered to fall into an un¬ 
serviceable and irreparable condition. 

But under the more methodical arrangements which have been introduced 
into the Jails generally, there is every reason to anticipate a greater degree of 
economy than has hitherto been obtained, 
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REVENUE. 


LAND REVENUE.- 


Northern Division. 


Increase in lH60-(il .... Rs. 


71,807 


In the Northern Division the season is reported to have been favourable. 

The land revenue in Broach, Kaira, 
and Surat had increased ; in Khandcish, 
Ahmcdabad, and Tanna there was a 
decrease. The total realizations in the 
Division were greater than those of the 
previous year by Rs. 71,807. 

The Saver Revenue showed a falling off of Rs. 1,38,648. The Acting 

Commissioner states that this is “ mere- 

1 .Its. Jl,f»3,405 . . . , . . , , 

1800-01 . „ 10 , 14 , 7;**7 ly nominal, and is attributable to the 

- exclusion from that head of several items 

Decrease in 1860-61.Ra. 1,38,648 f , . , , , . . „ , . , 

formerly included therein, and that 

“ the deficit, is confined exclusively to Khandcish and Kaira. The other 
Collectorates show an increase.” 


The District of Broach, which was formerly under the charge of the Principal 
Collector, hut was made a separate Collectoratc in 1843, has been again 
reduced to the footing of a Sub-Collectorate. By this change a saving of 
about Its. 45,000 per annum has been effected. 


Measures are in progress for transferring to the Government of Bombay 
the villages belonging to their Highnesses the Maharajahs Scindia and Holkar, 
which outlie in the British territories of this Presidency, assigning to them in 
lieu thereof lands in Central India situated nearer their own capitals. These 
arrangements have been carried out since the 1st May, and will, therefore, 
form part of next year’s report. In the same way, the Godra Punch Mahals, 
which, on account, of their distance from Gwalior, were in 1853 transferred by 
Scindia to the charge of the Political Agent of Rewa Kanta, were in this year 
exchanged for land near Gwalior, and have been brought under the Revenue 
management of the Bombay Government. 


In the Southern Division the season is reported to have been rather below 

the average as an agricultural one, but 
to have been on the whole healthy; the 


Southern Division. 
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REVENUE. 


1859- 60 . 

1860- 61 . 


general prosperity of the country appears to have received no check, hut to 
Ra 93 08 “ 8 ° * iave * )een stea dily on the increase. 

The Land Revenue in Poona, Ahmed- 
nuggur, Sholapoor, Belgaum, and 
Sattara had increased ; in Kutnnghcrry 
and Dharwar there was a decrease. The total realizable Revenue in the Divi¬ 
sion was more than that of the previous year by Rs. 1,33,135. 


94,41,917 
Increase in 1860-61 .. Rs. 1,3.3,135 


1859- 60 .Rs. 11,55,382 

1860- 61 . „ 15,72,1,50 


Increase in 1860-61. 11s. 4,16,768 


In the Sayer Revenue there was 
also an increase of Rs. 4,16,7GB. This 
increase is chiefly due to the operation 
of the new Stamp Act. 


During the year under report orders were received for the transfer to the 
Bombay Presidency of the northern portion of the Canara Collectorate, 
including the Port of Sudashewghur. 


In the Island of Bombay the Revenue from land was Rs. 77,10G. The Abka- 

_ , , , ree Revenue amounted to Rs. 1,1 $>,032. 

Island of Bombay. rp, . <• . 

J ins was tor the year ending 30th 

April, the amount shown as Rs. 80, 5G4 in the last Administration Report being 
that for the year closing with October 1859. The increase in the Abkarec 
Revenue during the year under*report is in consequence of the rate of tree-tax 
having been increased, and an improved system of management introduced 
under the provisions of Act XVII. of 1859. 


The Stamp Revenue exceeded by far that of several previous years, the 
amount realized being Rs. 2,23,249. This increase was due to the Stamp Act 
of 1860 being applicable to Courts established by Royal Charter. 


The inundation of the past year is reported to have been particularly 

unfavourable, and the Revenue lias 
consequently decreased. Added to 
this, there was an almost total absence of rain. 


Sind. 


In Kurracliee tlic total revenue for collection is rejiorted to have amounted 
approximately to Rs. 4,03,713, against Rs. 5,35,953 collected during the preced¬ 
ing year. In Hydrabad it is shown to have amounted approximately during 
the year under report to Rs. 9,51,602, against Rs. 9,57,045 realized during 
1859-60. In Shikarpoor, however, there lias been an increase, the land 
Revenue for 1860-61 being reported to have amounted approximately to 
Rs. 14,37,000, against Rs. 12,70,000, the amount collected during the previous 
2 
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year. The steady increase of tlie Revenue of the Shikarpoor Collectorate 
during the last six years is worthy of remark :— 

1853*5(5 .. Rs. 11.57,055 

* 185(5-57... „ 13,27,152 

1857- 58 . „ 13,78,095 

1858- 59 .. 14,21,338 

1859- GO. 14,37,000 

18G0-G1... 14,37,000 

As regards the Frontier District of Upper Sind, the realizations on account 
of Land Revenue show a considerable increase. The amount collected in 

1859- 00 amounted to its. 74,(542, while the year under report shows a total of 
Its. 98,345, being an increase of Rs. 23,703. The Biggareo, the principal canal 
ia the Frontier District, appears to have been the means, since its first 
enlargement, of steadily swelling the returns, and larger returns in future years 
are anticipated. 

The Thu it and Parkur Districts, together with the villages likely to be 
irrigated from the. Mi trow Canal, now in course of excavation, have been 
detached from the lJydrabad Collectorate, and formed into a Political Superin¬ 
tendency. The land revenue for 18(50-01 of this Division is approximately 
stated at Rs. 82,000; hut this amount, the Political Agent reports, would have 
been considerably more but for the general absence oi rain. 

The Commissioner, Mr. Jonathan Duncan Inverarity, writes:— 

“ At the commencement of the year, arrangements were made by which 
the old practice of reckoning the revenues of the year to he those 
derived from the Itubbcc harvest of one inundation, and the Ivhurrcef 
of another, was superseded by the more correct plan of bringing the 
revenues from one inundation into the accounts of the year as the 
revenues of that year. This improvement in revenue management 
was supplemented by arrangements under which all Canal clearances 
were effected, ami their accounts closed with the Financial year, to the 
great benefit of the people at large, and eventually to the revenues 
of Government.” 

1860- f.l . 

1859-CO . 


quo The Saycr revenue of Sind for 
„ 2 , 42,707 1 800-01 is reported to have been 

--Rs. 3,29,888. That for 1859-(>0 is 

stated to have amounted to Rs. 2,-12,707. 


lucreasc in 18G0-G1 
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REVENUE. 


ALIENATED REVENUES. 


In the last Administration Report (page 9), allusion was made to a scheme 
_ , „ then under consideration, foCa summary 

om «y resi ency. settlement of claims to alienated reve¬ 

nue, the principal feature of which was that, in return for a light annual quit-rent 
and a duty on succession, the holders of loam lands would obtain the right to 
transfer their holdings, and have all defects in their titles cured. 


A draft Act for legalizing the Bcheme of summary settlement has been 
submitted to the Government of India, and was read a second time on the 6th 
July 1861. Meanwhile, several cases have been admitted to tho benefits of that 
settlement. 


During the year under report, the Alienation Department has been 
re-organized; the offices of Revenue Commissioner for Alienations and Inam 
Commissioners having been abolished, and the settlement of all claims to alien¬ 
ated lands, in accordance with the terms of the Summary Settlement, confided 
to the Revenue Commissioners, Northern and Southern Divisions. A reduction 
of Rs. 1,37,732 per annum lias, by these changes, been effected in the establish¬ 
ments of the Alienation Department. 

Forty-five claims to hold land exempt from assessment have been adjudi¬ 
cated in Guzerat. 


One thousand, seven hundred, and eleven claims to cash allowances, of the 
annual value of Rs. 47,802, were disposed of: of these 930, valued at Rs. 40,996 
per annum, were continued permanently or temporarily, and 781, valued at 
Rs. 6,806 per annum, were ordered to be discontinued. 

The result and cost of litigation regarding alienated revenue in the Northern 
Division during the past year is as follows:— 


Nnmbw of Suite j 
fiually derided, j 

Nature of Decision 

Value of Suite. | 

Cost incurral by 
Government. 



Rb. 

a. 

V- 

Ks. a. 

P* 

19 

Decided in favour of Government.. . 

28,907 

7 

2 

2 4 

10 

257 

Ditto against ditto 

[32,655 

6 

; 

1,603 12 

10 

:t 

Withdrawn by the opposite parties 

700 

10 

y 


279 


62,263 

8 


1,606 1 

8 


l'orty-eight bonds, of the value of Its. 10,920, on account of compensation 
to individuals for abolished duties and cesses, were redeemed. 

In the Deccan and Southern Mahratta Country, 455 claims to alienated 
revenue, of the annual value of Us. 22,784, were decided during the year under 
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report. The nature of the decision passed will be seen from the following 
Statement:— 

No. of Claims. ''Annual Value. 

Declared permanent. 4 720 

Ditto hereditary . 0 4,703 

Continuable for one of more lives .. 27 4,822 

At once assessed.121 3,151 

Declared Surinjams. 7 293 

Disposed of on the terms„pf the Sum¬ 
mary Settlement ..*..287 9,095 

Total.. 455 22,784 

No suits of any importance, connected with alienated revenue, were dis¬ 
posed of during the year. Twenty-eight compensation Bonds, amounting to 
Rs. 10,405, bearing interest at 10 per cent., were redeemed. 

Nine hundred and three claims to Cash Allowances, of the annual value 
of Rs. 55,010, were disposed of. Of these— 

112, valued at Rs 27,059, were declared permanent. 

237 „ 6,096 „ hereditary. 

116 „ 5,773 „ continuable for one or more lives. 

438 „ 15,488 discontinued. 


903 55,016 

Northern Division. Rs. 47,867 

Southern Division . „ 37,170 

Snttara. „ 12,545 

Revenue Commissioner for Ali¬ 
enations . „ 19,096 


Total Rs.. 1,13,678 


The expenditure of the Alienation 
Department during the past year has 
been Rs. 1,13,678. 


The first or hereditary class of Jagheers has been generally settled and 
sind disposed of under instructions received 

from the Government of India. The 
three inferior classes have been altogether disposed of under instructions from 
Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State, conveyed in a Despatch No. 10, 
dated the 15th September 1859. The alienations under the four classes were 
found to amount to— 

Rs. .6,16,098 8 0 
Political Pensions to Rs. .4,24,557 0 0 


Total Rs. .9,40,655 8 0 

The Jagheer office has been amalgamated with the office of the Commis¬ 
sioner in Sind, and the appointment of Assistant Commissioner for Jagheers 
has ceased to exist. Arrangements are being made for the delivery of new 
Sunnuds to Jagheerdars of the Hereditary and Sirdar classes. 

2 r» 
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REVENUE, 


INCOME TAX. 

Act XXXII. of 1860, for imposing Duties on Profitsarising from Proper¬ 
ty, Professions, Trades, and Offices, came info force on 31st July 1860. During 
the year, 54,060 persons have been assessed in the Town and Island of Bombay, 
and 1,80,906 in the districts in the interior. The percentage of persons 
assessed to the whole population is 7'405 f>er cent, in the Town of Bombay, and 
T614 per cent. in the interior. The collections on account of Income Tax, 
imposed during the year 1860-61, amount to 36 lacs of Rupees, of which sum 
Rs. 6,85,000 have been raised by the duty of 1 |>er cent., imposed under 
Section 3 of Act XXXII. of I860, for the purposes of roads, canals, and other 
reproductive public works. 


STAMPS. 


The value of stamped papers and stamps sold throughout the Presidency 

during the year 1860-61 is, as shown in 
ISM. the annexed table, Rs. 23,91,139-12-4. 

JJjj* .. ro'sos • o The New Stamp Act was introduced on 

July . oe’otr. i t o tiie 1st October 1860, and tlie sale for the 

. i S'* ® 8 months from September to April amounts 

October. 1 ) 30)720 4 7 to Rs. 20,80,994-9-4, as compared with 

November . 1.20,201 ia 2 R s . 6,34,267-1-3 realised during the cor- 

responding 8 months of the previous year, 
met. This shows an increase of 228 percent., 

January. 2,08,739 to o caused by the provisions of the Now 

February .. 2,40,982 .*) 5 a, .. , , 

March . 2,04,022 13 5 Stam P Act. 

Al>nl . 7,27,800 o o The general demand for stamped 

23,91,139 12 4 paper exceeded the supply; hut by the 
great exertions of the Superintendent and 
his Establishment, the daily supply was increased from about 24,000 to double 
that number, and the supply has now overtaken the demand. 
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CUSTOMS, SALT, AND OPIUM. 


BOMBAY. 


In the year ending the 30th April 1861 there was a decrease of Rs. 4,65,281 

in the Duty on Imports by sea at 
Bombay and the Continental Ports, 
exclusive of Sind. The decrease 
is a little more than 6 per ceqj;. as 
compared with the collections of 
the preceding year. 


Customs. 

Imports. 

1859- GO. Its. 95,57,020 

1860- Gl . „ 90.91,739 


Decrease in 1860-61 


Rs. 4,65,281 


This falling off is to be accounted for partly by a decrease, to the amount of 

Rs. 3,31,527, which has taken 
place in the Dutiable Import Trade, 
and also by the abolition, by Act 
X. of 1860, of the duty of 20 per 


1859-60 . Its. 9,22,54,665 

1800-61 . 9,19,23,138 


Decrease in 1S60-61 


. .. Rs. 3,31,527 


cent., which had been imposed on certain articles by Act VII. of 1859; the 
provisions of the former Act having come into operation on the 20th of 
February 1860. 

The relative values of the description of goods liable to duty of 20 

per cent., which were 
imported during the 
years 1859-60 and 
1880-61 respectively, 
are shown in the 
margin, giving an in¬ 
crease of Rs. 5,95,881 


1859- 60 . 

1860- 61 . 


I VmIiio of floods sultfect 
to the into of 80 per 
cent, wider Act VII. 
of 1850. 


Rs. 

36,20,858 


Value of the aanie de¬ 
scription of Goods sub¬ 
ject to the rate of 10 
per cent under Act 
X. of 1800. 

Rs. 

20,26,167 
62,42,906 


a.. 

56,47.025 

62,42,906 


in the latter year as compared with the former. 

Tiie decrease in the Import Customs Revenue of the year under report 

.859-60.R., 3,58,736 be accounted for still further 

1860-61.... „ 2,53,741 by a decrease which took place m 

_ , „ --the Imports of Spirits, and which 

was probably owing to the high 
rate of 3 Rupees, per gallon, which is now levied thereon. 

The total ralne of the Import Trade, comprising free and dutiable goods 

ic l 
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CUSTOMS, SALT, AND OPIUM. 



Vslue to 

Inovasa, 

1 Decrease. 


1859-60. 

1800-01. ] 

1 

a 

9 1 

4 

9 

Merchandize.... 

Rs. 

12,17,02,719 
16,.53,000 
7,53,94,187 

Hh. 

12,17,36,46(8 

4,91,000 

6,38,92,14a 

Rs. 

33,74 7 

Rs. 

10,62,000 

1,15,02,044 





Rs.. 

19,87,49,906 

18,62,19,609] 

33,747 

1,25,64,044 


for the year under 
review, as corapar- 
%4 with the pre¬ 
ceding one, was as 
per margin, show¬ 
ing* a decrease of 
Rs. 1,25,64,044 in 
the value of Horses 
and Treasure. 



Names of Places. 

Value of Trade, exclusive of 
Treasure, in 



1859-60. 

3860-01. 

1 . 

Antwerp . j 

Hr. 

91,559 

Ra. 

3,86,502 

2. 

Cevlon.! 

16,301 

70,319 

3. 

China. 

2,77,190 

.3.97,681 

4. 

St. Helena .1 

No Trade with theae 

2,98,623 

5. 

Sweden . J 

I’orto In the year. 

1,33,360 

69,96,461 


Calcutta . 

66,21,372 

/. 

Malabar and Canara.1 

1,10,43,322 

1,31,77,957 

h. 

Coast of Africa. 

12,23,559 

13.29,729 



Names of Place*. 

Value of Trade, exclusive of 
Treasure, In 



1850-60. 

1860-01. 

1. 

America, North . 

Rs. 

5,65,989 

Rs. 

4,32,117 

2. 

Hamburgh . 

1,68,31.5 

32,202 

3. 

France. 

9,55,711 

7,40,98.5 

4. 

Mauritius . 

1,01.762 

44,807 


Persian Gulf.. 

43,89,426 

35,92,576 

6. 

Siam. 

2,84,520 

8.5,55 7 

7. 

Cutch . 

1,04,32,139 

85,68,568 

8. 

Guzerat Foreign Ports.... 

40.77.U9 

25,33,885 


In respect to coun¬ 
tries trading with Bom¬ 
bay, there was an in¬ 
crease in the Imports 
from places noted in the 
margin, while in the 
trade with North Ame¬ 
rica, Hamburgh, and 
other places, there was a 
decrease during the year 
in question, as shown in 
the margin. 


Enporte. 

1859- 60 .Rs. 6.51,931 

1860- 61 . 7,48,985 

Increase in 1860-61 .Rs. 97,051 

Frontier Duller. 

1859- 60 .Hi. 2,19,099 

1860- 61 .. 2,07,983 


Decrease in 1860-61.Rs, 11,116 

1859-00. 1860-81. Decrease. 

Salt. 1,50,491 1,42,906 7,525 

Other Goods.. 08,608 65,0t7 3,591 

Re.. 2,7#,099 2,07,983 TT.Uo' 


The Export Trade shows an in¬ 
crease in the year under report, to 
the extent of Rs. 97,051. 

In Frontier Duties there has 
bceu a decrease of Rs. 11,116, and 
of tli is decrease Rs. 7,525 is found 
to be in the itom of Salt. 


Land Cuetone. 


1860-61 .’..Rs. 51,029 In Land Customs in Guzerat 

,f,59 ' 8 °. 49,5 21 there was an increase of Rs. 1,508. 

Increase in 1860-61 ....Rs. 1,508 


The following Tabular Statement shows the Value of the Trade of Bombay 
during the decade preceding the year under report 
a 
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CUSTOMS, SALT, AND OPIUM. 


Ia excise on Salt there was a decrease of Rs 4,25,401; but with reference 

t» this point it must be mentioned 
that the sum ctf Rs. 6,02,014 was 
lost to the Bombay Presidency 
during the past year, owing to 
Salt, exported to Calcutta, having 


’’Salt. 

IStSttSO.B>. 34,35,791 

1060-SI.. 30,10,300 


Decrease in 1860*61. Ra. 4,25,491 

been removed from the Salt Works without payment of excise. 


Opium. 
Realizations. 


1860-6 1.Ra. 2,44,00,600 

1859-60 . „ 1,53,62.700 

Increase iu 1860-61 .Rs. 90,37,900 


Cheats. 


1860-61.Rs, 45,072 

1859-60. », 32,5064 

Increase in 1860-61 . Rs. 12,5654 


The revenue collected from the 
duty on Opium in 1860-61 was 
Rs. 2,44,00,600, showing, as com¬ 
pared with the previous year, an 
increase of Rs. 90,37,900. The 
number of chests on which Pass 
Fees were actually realized during 
the year was 45,072, being an 
increase of 12,565£ chests over the 
past year. 


The cause of this increase in the Opium Trade was partly owing to enormous 
prices being realized for Opium in Calcutta iu consequence of a not very abund¬ 
ant crop of Opium in the Bengal Province, while *at the same time the demand 
in China for Opium was very brisk. From May to August 1860, the Pass Fee 
was Rs. 500 per chest, and from 1st September it was increased to Rs. 600 per 
chest. 


{ Customs.... Ra. 1,01,42,054 

Salt.. 31,04.940 

Opium . 2,44,42,198 

-3,79,89,192 

{ Customs_Rs. 1,07,32,232 

Salt. „ 35,55,108 

Opium.... „ 1,53,87.599 

-2,96,74,939 


Increase. 


B>. 83,14,253 


The aggregate realizations on ac¬ 
count of Customs, Salt and Opium, 
including miscellaneous items 
collected during the year 1860-61, 
amounted to Rs. 3,79,89,192, while 
in the preceding year the amount 
was Rs. 2,96,74,939, showing an 
increase of Rs. 83,14,253 in the 
year under review. 
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SIND. 


Custom*, 


1859- 80 .R». 2.66,00,865 

1860- 61 . „ 2,68,36,499 


JU..„ 2,35,634 


The value of the aea-boTne trade 
during the year is shown to amount 
to 3s. 2,(18,36,499, being an in¬ 
crease on that of the preceding year 
to the extent of Rb. 2,35,634. 


The value of the import trade has decreased to the extent of Bs. 2,62,206, 

or Rs. 14 per cent., owing to a 

1869-60. Rs. 1,59,45,258 ___f 

1860-61 . ,, 1 , 56 , 83,052 falling on in importation of Cotton 

piece goods from Bombay, Timber 
from Rangoon and Moulmein, Seeds and Grass from Cutch. The direct im¬ 
portation of cotton piece goods from England shows an increase of Rs, 3,14,452. 


1859- 60.Rs. 94,47,128 

1860- 81. „ 1,02,13,468 


The value of the export trade has increased by 7£ per cent, or to the 

extent of Rs. 7,66,340. The arti¬ 
cles of export that have yielded 
this increase are,—grain, oil seeds, 
dry fruits, salt, hides, dyes, cotton, and wool. Cotton appears for the first time 
as an export from Sind. It is principally the produce of Kattiawar and Cutch, 
though small parcels from Candahar and Sind itself have formed a portion of 
that which has been exported. Wool, chiefly from Beloochistan and Afghan¬ 
istan, is a principal staple of the export trade, the value of which has risen from 
a few hundred Rupees during the first years of British Rule, to Rs. 32,75,002 
in the year reported on. 


Direct export to England has increased during the past year to the extent 
of Rs. 9,22,536; oil seeds, saltpetre, cotton, and wool, forming the principal 
items of this increase. 


The Customs Revenue from all sources is stated to amount to 

Htrbour Craft Licences. Rs. 2,923 15 0 6,28,438-5-7, showing an in- 

Pilotsge Fees. „ 2,660 8 o crease on the preceding year of 

Pw Dar‘. 0fM0Ori,,g ‘." 2 I 072 2 2 Rs. 1,31,870-2-6. If the items noted 

Fees for Morins Shi|» . „ 300 0 0 in the margin, which concern the 

° f - 26 - 893 10 » Harbour more than the Customs, 

--- be deducted, the “Revenue from 

5 1 9 the latter source, and from the 
excise on Salt, will be reduced to Rs. 5 , 65 , 713-3-10. 
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CUSTOMS, SAL#, AMD OPIUM. 


The following is a Statement of the tonnage employed in the conveyance 
_ .'' of the external commerce of the 

’® ran ® ' Province for the*year 1860-61:-— 


Arrival*. 


Departures. 


Tofl*. 


England, square-rigged Ships and Steamers.. 
Bombay, ditto ditto .. 

Bombay, Country Craft ..... 

Calcutta, square-rigged.................. 

Mefkran.. 

Persian Gulf .. 

Catch ... 

Goa and D&maun .... 

Guscrat. 

Concan , 

Malabar and Canara.. 

Moolmein and Rangoon, square-rigged 

Kattiawar. 

Mauritius 

France, square-rigged 
Miscellaneous ditto 

Ditto Country Craft. 


Total.. 


5ft 

32.567* 

29 

51 

27.674 

44 

377 

59,8213 

48J 

•j 

80 

1,680 

90 

100 

5,434* 

52 

552 

21,659^ 

56b 

. 18 

743* 

52 

P 187 

8,706* 

162 

49 

1,819 

19 

99 

6,377* 

12 

c 

168 

6,620* 

i) 

177 


1,348 


1,745 

1,74,458 

1,711 


19,726 
21.853 
37,272 
ft, 150 
2,713 
2.356J 
21,205} 
1,994* 
6.705* 
748* 
1,421* 
2.615 
7,604 


6.889 

690 

72* 

1,39,083 


In the previous year the tonnage entered inwards amounted to 1,48,Q96f 
tons, and outwards to 1,42,647$ tons. 


During the past year, the whole of the Steamers and Flats have been 

Inland Navigation. constantly employed conveying 

Troops, Government Stores, and 
Treasure, between Kurrachee and Mooltan, and other points, and other practi¬ 
cable private merchandize. 


Prior to the month of June last the exigencies of the Government service 
had interfered with the regular maintenance of the bi-monthly communication 
between Kurrachee and Mooltan. Subsequent to that date two vessels were set 
apart to carry it on. That number being found insufficient, a third was added, 
and a moderate punctuality in the despatch of the vessels, from the ultimate 
points, on the dates fixed, was obtained. 


The money value of the tonnage supplied for Troops and Government 
Passengers, as compared with 1859-60, has increased by Ra. 3,090-3-10, and 
in rite case of Government Stores by Rs. 3,123-7-6. 
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Government Passengers. 



1st fcla m 

Saloon and 
1st Class 
Deck. 

Sad 

Chum 

Passen¬ 

gers. 

Amount of Passage 
; Money realised. 

By 

Weight 

in 

Ton*. 

By Mea¬ 
surement 
in Cubic 
Feet. 

Amount of 
Treasure. 

AmSint of 
Freight. 

Up Hiver. 

92 

120 

2,520 

4,102 

B*. a. p. 

} 1,43.112^7 6 

630 

191 

1,506 

420 

R«. 

22,21,200 

Rs. a. p, 

} 57,98* 14 11 

Down River,... 

Total .... 
During 1859*60. 

Increase .... 

212 

208 

6,622 

6,445 

1,43,1)2 7 5 
1,40,021 3 7 

820 

770 

1,926 

1.897 

.... 

57,985 14 11 
54,862 7 5 

4 

177 

3,090 3 10 

50 

29 

.... 

3,123 7 6 


Go Vermont Store*. 


In respect to Private Passengers, the increase is Rs. 7,732-12-8 ; and it 
will also be observed that the veryconsiderable augmentation of Rs. 33,855-14-1 
has arisen from the greater anunmt of merchandize conveyed on freight. 


Private Passengers. 


Private Merchant!Ire. 



latClaasCabfo, 
Mom, and 
1st Class 
Deck. 

9ud ; 
Chum 
Deck. 

Amount of 
Passage Money 
realised. 

By 

Wright 

in 

Tons. 

By Mea¬ 
surement. 

1 Amount of 
! Trassuro. 

I Amount of 
Freight. 


105 

207 

Rs. a. p. 
13,520 15 6 

9,439 6 4 

406 

27,498 

Rs. 

88,775 

Rs. a. p. 
53,243 2 8 
15.122 10 9 

Down River.... 

81 

508 

926 

16,692 

23,000 

Total .... 

186 

715 

22,960 5 10 

1,332 

44,190i 

11,775 

68,365 13 5 

During 1859-60. 

129 

365 

15,227 9 8 

446 

4,117 

32,509 15 4 

Increase .... 

57 

350 

7,732 12 8 

886j 

40,073 


35.855 14 1 


The increased demand for private freight is considered to be mainly due to 
die late regularity of the communication; but it seems doubtful to the Super¬ 
intendent of the Hojilla whether the reduction in the scale of charges for 
freight in June in the past year has sensibly enhanced the demand for it. 

The amount realized during die year for services rendered by the Port 
p ort ^ Department at Kurrachee for swinging Moorings in 

the Harbour and for towage of Merchant vessels, 
has been Rs. 22,600, against Rs. 16,080 of the year previous. 

A collision, owing to defective moorings, between the ships “ Nouveau 
Lummy ” and “ Maria,” is the only accident that has occurred within the Port. 

In April last the excise duty on Salt was raised from one Rupee to 
8 .1t. Rs. 1-4-0 per maund. 

Realizations from this source in 1860-61 are shown to be Rs. 42,984 
against Rs. 13,918 in 1859-60, being an increase of Rs. 29,066. 
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CUSTOMS, SALT, AND OPIUM. 


The system of Licences for the Sale of Opium, introduced during the past 
* year, has been attended with success. The total 
• pm ' Revenue under this head by saiga and Licences for 

I SCO-61 amounts to Rs. 70,679, against Rs. 42,568 of the previous year. 

The subject of the cultivation of the Poppy in Sind, and the export of 
Opium from Kurracliee, under Passes, is under consideration. 

The Abkaree has, during the year, been managed under a system of 
Licences. The realizations have been Rs. 1,59,218, 
against Rs. 92,129 of the preceding year. 

Licences for the sale of Drugs have been dis¬ 
posed of in the same manner as those for Liquor. 


Abkaree. 


Drugs. 


ADEN. 


Customs. 

import..... 

Export*.... | Treasure.’.* . 7 . 7.7 


Rs. 57.94.ft63 
„ 13,74,466 

- 71,69,029 

Its. 18,15,686 
„ 10.10,275 


The gross amount of 
the exterior trade of the 
Port of Aden for 1860- 
61 is as noted in the 
margin. 


28,25,961 
Grand Total.... Rs. 99,94,990 


Excluding Treasure, there is this year a decrease in the aggregate 
amount of Rs. 2,11,240; but including Treasure, there is an increase of 
Rs. 1,54,154. Included in the item Treasure, there is a large quantity of 
Pearls from the Dhalal Archipelago near Museowa, as mentioned in the 
, t, , „ iM margin. If this be classed as mcr- 

Exports. „ 1,07,025 chandize, the above-mentioned 

deficiency vanishes, and is replaced 
by an increase of Rs. 4,725. 


Total.. R*. 2,15,965 


The total number of arrivals of square-rigged vessels was 261, aggregating 
2,36,502 tons, being 34 less than in the previous year. The tonnage, however, 
has increased by 0,602 tons. 

The number of arrivals of Country craft was 970, of the burden of 1,11,232 
tons, being an advance over the preceding year of 29 boats and 73,654 tons. 
Trade, with the interior of Arabia, has nearly doubled daring last year, the 
increase being 8£ lacs of Rupees. The principal 
articles in which an advance is apparent are men¬ 
tioned in the margin; 1,43,012 camel loads, of 
the estimated value of Rs. 10,83,233, having been 

brought from the interior, 
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Cotton. 

Piece Goods. 

Sugar. 

Tobacco. 
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POLITICAL. 


signalized by. the introduction of several important 
public measures, the effect of which upon the Poli¬ 
tical status of t.ho Presidency of Bombay required to 
be closely watched ; but, with the exception of some 
riotous opposition manifested at the outset against the Income Tax Act in 
tw^localities, nothing has occurred to interrupt internal tranquillity. On the 
whole, the period under review may he said to have been more remarkable for 
peaceful improvement than for any events of political importance ; but the few 
occurrences demanding notice under this latter head arc not without interest. 


The past year has been 

The "Disarming Act. 

The Slamp Act. 

The Income Tax Act. 


NORTII-EASTERN FRONTIER. 

2. In Mav 18(50 some alarm was created on the North-Eastern Frontier 
of the Presidency by the appearance of a body of rebels in the Banswarra 
district, bordering on the territory under the Rewa Kanta Agency in (iuzerat. 
About the same time a party of Pathan mercenaries front the same quarter, 
headed by a Brahmin, crossed into the Rewa Kanta. They issued a Purwanna 
in the name of the Peishwa, and gave out that they would he shortly followed 
by a large body before advancing southward. Immediate precautionary 
measures were adopted by the Political Agent, Major Buckle, for strengthen¬ 
ing our frontier outposts, and troops were thrown forward from Ahmcdabad to 
such positions as required support. It subsequently transpired that a combined 
attack against the rebels in Banswarra, by several neighbouring petty Chief¬ 
tains, assisted by the late Aden Troop of Irregular Horse, under Lieutenant 
Moore, from Mundlesore, had been executed under the direction of the 
Governor General’s Agent, Major Eden; and that the rebels had fled to 
Saloomber without fighting. The party of Pathans who had entered the 
Rewa Kanta also retreated towards Peit, in Meywar, on being threatened by the 
Raja of Loonawara. 

3. Almost simultaneously with these occurrences, intelligence was re¬ 
ceived of the assemblage of a considerable body of Bheels in the Burwanee 
districts, to the north of Khandeish, in consequence of wdiieh the Police 
Authorities in that province advanced detachments of the Bheel Corps under 

1 po 1 
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the Western Bheel Agent, for the protection of the frontier of this Presidency. 
Notwithstanding the efforts made for the security of the outlying districts, the 
Burwanee Bheels, by a rapid incursion, entered the Sultgnpoor Talooka, and 
attacked the small village of Kheir, consisting of about twenty houses. Most 
of these were jdundered, but the inhabitants were not further molested. 

4. A Bheel Naik of Khandeish, named Khajee Sing, whose fidelity at 
this time there was no reason to doubt, was employed by the Bheel Agent in 
obtaining intelligence regarding the movements of the abovementioned 
marauders. A pardon bad been accorded to Kliajce Sing in October 1858, in 
consideration of his previous good conduct, on his submitting to the Magis¬ 
trate, with three other Naiks who hud gone into rc&llion with him in 1857. 
He was subsequently restored to his situation as Rukwaldar of the Sindwa 
Ghat with the concurrence of the Governor General’s Agent in Central Id&ia, 
and was treated with every consideration and kindness by the officers of 
Government in respect to bis hereditary office. It was therefore not without 
surprise that a report was received of a serious outrage perpetrated by Khajee 
Sing on the 14th duly, in the seizure of a convoy of twelve camels laden with 
treasure of the value of Hs. (2,75,000) two lakhs and seventy-five thousand, 
on the way to Indore. The Western Bheel Agent, on receiving this information, 
immediately started for Secrpoor in pursuit of Khajee Sing, hut on arrival at that 
place he found that the Naik had made good his entry into the difficult, fastnesses 
of the Satpoora range beyond the Khandeish frontier. As early as the 7th June the 
Head Quarter Wing of the 2Gth Native Infantry had been moved forward from 
Nassick to Dhoolia, and detachments of this Corps were immediately, on receipt 
of intelligence of Khajee Sing's proceedings, despatched to Secrpoor on the 
river Taptee and other places. At. the same time a detachment of 150 Sabres 
of the Poona Horse was ordered to Khandeish for the protection of the road, 
and the Magistrate of the province was directed to offer a reward of lis. 0,000 
for the capture of Khajee Sing. By vigorous efforts Lieutenant Atkins, with 
detachments of the Bheel Corps and Irregular Horse, was able to come up with 
the Bheels under Khajee Sing in the Satpooras on the 1st August. The 
insurgents were then completely routed after a sharp fight. Khajee Sing’s 
uncle was taken, and the Naik himself only escaped after a pursuit of eight 
miles by taking on foot to a jungly ravine under cover of evening. 

5. Khajee Sing was subsequently treacherously slain. IIis son, Pholad 
Sing, was captured, and was shortly afterwards removed from Khandeish to 
Sind as a measure of precaution. 

6. Arrangements have now been made in concert with the Governor 
General’s Agent in Central India, which, it is hoped, will effectually prevent the 
occurrence of any further Bheel outrages on the north of the Khandeish 
frontier. 
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GUZERAT. 

7. The first event which requires notice in connection with the affairs of 
the States and Principalities in Guzerat, under the political supervision of this 
Government, is the death of Ilis Highness Rao Dosuljee of Kutch, which 
occurred at. the close of July I860, after a singularly enlightened and prosperous 
reign of twenty-six years. In llis lljghness the British Government lost a 
faithful and esteemed ally, and the people of Kutch a wise and beneficent 
ruler. The present Rao, as heir apparent, ^succeeded to the Gadee, under the 
title and name of “ Maharajah Mirza Rao Since Pragmuljee.” He lias inau¬ 
gurated his reign l»y the inscription of Her Majesty's name upon his coinage, an 
act which has already been recognised by Her Majesty's Government as a sign 
that lie will follow his father's example of loyalty and attachment to the 
British Government. 

8. Notwithstanding the extent to which some of the more northern States, 
as Paldunpoor and Kutch, were affected by the famine which prevailed in the 
North-Western Provinces, no agrarian outrage whatever was perpetrated in those 
districts, hi Kutch the scarcity was severely felt. A large number of persons 
were driven away from their homes; thousands of cattle were destroyed ; ami 
greater misfortunes were only averted by the wcll-judgedand beneficent measures 
of relief which were adopted by the administration of the present Rao.* Scarcity 
also prevailed in the North-Western districts of* Kattywar, and particularly in 
Okhainundcl; and Jodha Manik, the outlawed Wagher Chief, who had been the 
lender in the rebellion in 18.39, taking advantage of the distress experienced bv 
his clan, endeavoured once more to excite them to insurrection. lie succeeded 
in September last in collecting a hand of nearly two hundred followers in the 
Burda Hills and he engaged in petty depredations in the neighbouring district. 
A small moveable force was immediately organised to act, against the insurgents; 
and Major Homier, the Officer who had conducted the brilliant attack directed 
against the Abpoora Hill in 18fd), was placed at its head ; hut before anv effec¬ 
tive operations could he undertaken for the coercion of the Waghers, they, with 
the assistance of other outlaws, had surprised and plundered the large and forti¬ 
fied Gaekwar town of Koriuar. The dispositions subsequently made by Major 
Homier speedily led to the dispersion ol Jodha Mauik's force, and the capture 
of many of the insurgents. The death of the Chief, Manik Jodha Sanganee, 
has lately beeu reported to Government. 

9. Arrangements have since, been made for placing llis Highness the 
Gaekwar's districts in Kattywar under the administration of two British Officers 

* A report 1ms at length been received “ that rain has fallen, and the fears of drought, in 
Kntch dispell d, the people returning to the protiucc with their flocks, and culliwttion going 
on favourably." 
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subordinate to the Resident at Baroda. Measures are also in progress for 
raising a Corps of Police from the Wagher and other cognate tribes, and for 
otherwise ameliorating their condition. Major Robert Johpstone, the officer to 
whom the management of the Wagher elan has been entrusted, appears likely 
to fully realise the hopes under which be was appointed, by the considerate 
and genial spirit in which he is treating this turbulent but brave and energetic 
race. It is believed that the long-dreaded “ Pirates of Okhamundel,” who have 
so often crossed swords with our troops, will succumb to that better influence 
which has been so successful in reclaiming other similar classes in Hindoostan.* 

10. In January last His Excellency the Governor made an official tour 
through Guzcrat and Sind. The re-transfer to this Government, in the month 
of November preceding, of the management of relations with Mis Highness the 
Gaekwar, rendered His Excellency’s visit, to the capital of that Prince specially 
desirable. At Ahnu-dabad His Excellency received the Chiefs of the Malice 
Kantu and others in open Durbar, and presented to the Dcwan of Pahhinpoor 
on this occasion, with the sanction of the Right Honorable the Governor Gene¬ 
ral, a Kliillut, valued at lls. (3,000) three thousand, in recognition of his loyalty 
in 1857-58. From Ahmcdabad His Excellency proceeded to Knttywar and 
held a Durbar at Liinrce. On entering the Blmwnuggur territory he was 
received by the Thakoor of that place and others, accompanied by the Political 
Authorities. His Excellency held a Durbar at Bhownuggur, at which the 
Thakoor and other neighbouring Chieftains were present, and lie afterwards 
paid a return visit to the former before taking his departure for Gogo, at which 
place llis Excellency embarked for Sind. 


SOUTHERN MUUATIIA COUNTRY. 

11. In November and December last, His Excellency the Governor 
visited the Southern Muratha Country, and held Durbars for the reception of 
the principal Sirdars en route. Ill's Excellency also \isited the Kolapoor Prin¬ 
cipality, and was received by the Raja with every demonstration of respect. 
At Belgaum His Excellency had an opportunity of judging of the fitness of 
the young Raja of Moodhole for the management of his estate. The Raja had 
been well educated during his minority by the British Government. He has 
now succeeded to the estate of his ancestors with a cash balance of upwards of 
three laks in the treasury,—a considerable portion of which he proposes to 
devote to works of public utility. 

* The scarcity which had been dreaded, and which would have been Major Johnstone's most 
formidable present opponent, will, it i* hoped, be now rendered impossible by the change of weather 
which has lately been reported. 
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SIND. 

12. The only event to be recorded in connection with our external reta¬ 
ins in Sind is the flight of the Murree hostages from Khelat. 

13. Gawan, the Murree Chief, and certain of his followers, had been 
stained by, the Khan of Khelat, after His Highness’ expedition in 1858, as 
stages for the good behaviour of the tribe.* In September of last year they 
intrived to effect their escape, and for some weeks afterwards there were 
mptoms of renewed disorder amid this class of the Khan's refractory subjects, 
o add to the difficulties of the Brahooee Durbar, a portion of the Bungulzye 
ibe of Brahooees followed the evil example and joined the malcontents. At 
ic close of the year, however, matters wore a more pacific aspect, the submis- 
5 ii of the Murree Chief was accepted, and 40 men of his trilie were admitted 

as Norsemen into the service of the Ruler of Khelat. 


ADEN. 

14. During the past year the country in the vicinity of Aden has enjoyed 
a measure of prosperity unknown for ycpvs. The copious rains which fell 
between October and February produced an abundant harvest, and much more 
land than usual had been brought under cultivation. This has not, however, 
been without its drawbacks. The rain brought much sickness with it, and the 
only daughter of Sultan Ali, and the eldest son of the Foudtheloe chief fell victims 
to it. The neighbouring tribes, moreover, became clamorous for a share in 
Sultan Ali’s abundance. One of these, the Iloushebi, assumed a decided 
attitude of hostility', and for several months constant skirmishes took place 
between them and Sultan Ali. At length the Oulakie and Foudthelee tribes, 
satisfied with the result of their demands on the Sultan, afforded him armed 
assistance, and the Houshebi tribe was fein to sue for peace. The Sultan Obaid 
ba Yehia was deposed, and the government conferred on Ali bin Mania, a 
son of the chief who preceded Obaid. Whether this arrangement is likely to be 
permanent, remains to be seen. 

15. Since then there have been no further troubles. Even while they 
tasted the roads leading to Aden were respected, and no inconvenience resulted 
to this settlement from the feuds of such near neighbours. 
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PERIM. 

Hi. The Light on Perim was exhibited for the first time on the first of 
April last, and has since worked exceedingly well. It is a bright light, revolv¬ 
ing once in four minutes, situated on the east side of the island towards the 
narrow strait, 241 feet above the level of the sea. It can be seen from the deck 
of a vessel at a distance of ii miles. 
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The Public Works Budget for Bombay of 186<J-G1 was prepared in the old 
form, and consisted of three Statements as follows:— 

Statement No. 1, of new' projects proposed for sanction of the Government 
of India, amount Rs. 5,27,450. 

Statement No. 2, proposed Expenditure upon sanctioned Works, amount. 
Rs. 24,54,457. 

Statement No. 3, proposed Expenditure upon sanctioned Repairs, amount 
Rs. 17,78,114, to which should be added Rs. 11,00,325 for Establishment, and 
Rs. 2,82,500 for petty contingencies, emergencies, and discretional allowances; 
thus making a grand total of Rs. fi2,l 1,846. The Budget was submitted to the 
Government of India on (he 10th J tine 1860, with the Secretary’s letter No. 1313, 
of 1860; a telegram was despatched to the Government of India on the 29th of 
June, pointing out (tertian corrections in the printed Budget, which reduced the 
total amount to Rs. (i 1,03,760. The orders of the Govemment’of India thereon 
are dated 27 th of July, and are contained in letter No. 3728, from the Officiating 
Secretary to the Government of India, by whom the Budget was recast, and 
adapted, as far as practicable, to the new form. It then stood thus:— 

Part 1, New projects proposed for sanction of Govern¬ 


ment of India, amount .Rs. 5,27,450 

„ 2, Original Works iu progress . „ 23,46,377 

„ 3, Reserve Fund. „ 2,82,500 

„ 4, Repairs . „ 17,78,114 

„ 5. Establishments . „ 11,69,325 


Total..Rs. 61,03,766 

The following projects in Part 1 were struck out by the Government 
of India :— 


Barracks for a Wing of a Regiment at Belgaum.Rs. 50,000 

European Infantry Hospital at. Nusseerabad .. 50,000 

Powder Magazine at Eurrachee.. 13,870 

Naval Hospital, Butcher’s Island. „ 27,404 

Additions and alterations to the County Jail, Bombay. „ 80.000 

Road from Vingorla to Belgaum eta Parpolee Ghaut.. „ 60,000 
Road from Sattara to Kolapoor State. „ 25,000 


Rs. 3,06.274 
If 
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Thus reducing Part 1 to Rs. 2,15,176; of which Rs. 55,176 was sanctioned for 
enlarging the Biggaree Canal in Siftde, Rs. 1,40,000 for the portion of the 
Bombay and Agra road which lies between Mhow and the Dewas boundary, 
and Rs. 20,000 for two bridges on the Hydrabad and Sholapoor road. 

Regarding Part 2, amounting to Rs. 23,46,377, the Government of India 
intimated that a reduction of Rs. 5,99,126 was necessary; to accomplish which 
they suggested that four projects, viz:— 

1. Canteen and School-Room at Nusseerabad, 

2. Permanent Barracks, «Foot Artillery, Kurrachee, 

3. Barracks for Subordinates, Ordnance Department, 

4. Road from Malligaum towards Ahmednuggur, 

should be suspended; and that reduced amounts should be assigned to the 
following works, reducing the expenditure on them from Rs. 10,66,146 to 
Rs. 4,66,930 

Infantry Barracks, Belgaum. 


Ditto 

Wanowree, Poouah. 

Ditto 

Mhow. 

Ditto 

Front Bay, Aden. 

Ditto 

Ras Tarshyn, Aden. 


Artillery Barracks, Front Bay, Aden. 

Rifle Lines, Jacobabad. 

Upper-roomed Store, Gun-Carriage Manufactory. 

Carpenters’ and Painters’ Shed ditto. 

Upper-story, Arsenal Laboratory. 

Clearing out and repairing Tanks, Aden. 

Phonda Ghaut Road. 

Road over Kondabaree Ghaut. 

Road from Gogo to Ahmedabad. 

Latitude was, however, given to the Government of Bombay to revise the 
proposed reductions “ in detail, in the manner deemed best for the public 
service.” The orders of the Government of India have been so far carried out 
that, of the above, the following have not been commenced or proceeded with:— 
Infantry Barracks, Belgaum. 

Ditto Tarshyn, Aden. 

Carpenters’ and Painters’ Shed, Gun-Carriage Manufactory. 

Phonda Ghaut Road. 

And that upon the remainder a sum less than Rs. 4,66,930, the total assigned 
by the Government of India, has been actually expended in 1860-61. Parts 
3 and 5 of the Budget were sanctioned in full by the Government of India, and 
the amount of Part 4 (Repairs) was ordered to be reduced from Rs. 17,78,114 
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to Rs. 16,35,838. The sanctioned Budget, thus modified by the Supreme 
Government, stood thus:— _ 

Part 1.Rs. 2,15,176 

„ 2. 17,47,161 

„ 3. 2,82,500 

„ 4. 16,35,838 

„ 5. 11,69,325 

• , 

Total..Rs. 50,50,000 

• __________ 

Thus placing at the disposal of the Government of Bombay 50.} lacs of Rupees 
for Expenditure upon Public Works in 1860-61. The total expenditure in that 
year, as shown by the accompanying Statements, has been Rs. 48,06,361, or 
Rs. 2,43,639 less than the amount allowed ; in explanation of this difference it 
may be stated that Its. 1,10,195, for works executed in 1860-61, was not paid till 
after the close of the year; and that for various reasons it was found impossible 
to expend economically on the works sanctioned in the Budget the full amounts 
finally apportioned to them ; but a portion of the balance, unexpended on those 
projects, was subsequently sanctioned for other works, either not contemplated, 
or not considered of pressing importance when the official year commenced. 
From the accompanying Statement it will lie seen that the cost of Establish¬ 
ment, excluding “ direction,” is equivalent to 24'9 per cent, upon the sum 
actually expended upon works. 


CONCISE ANNUAL REPORTS, 1860-61. 

A.—Military. 

A 1.— Fortifications. 

Lieutenant Colonel DeLisle, Superintendent of the Bombay Harbour 
Defences, reported under date the 1st of July 1861, 
"' ' os follows:—“ The Oyster Rock Battery, which had 

been stopped during the monsoon, was resumed in October, and duriug this 
season the lowest portions of the foundations, which are only accessible at 
spring tides, have lieen laid. Part of the east face has been raised above 
low-water neaps, and also a portion of the gorge wall. The filling-in has been 
kept up to the level of the Masonry work. Advantage was taken of the 
quick-Betting property of the mortar, made with Aden pumice, to extend 
the Battery across a small hollow or creek, and thus increase the interior space, 
and also the number of guns. 
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“ Considerable quantities of stone have been received from the Contractors, 
and the dressing Js to be continued during the monsoon, to afford a good 
supply when the weather permits the building to be resumed. 

Cross Island Battery. 

“The removal of the upper portion of the rock has proved a tedious 
operation, owing to the extreme hardness of the stone. It is hoped it will be 
completed soon after the end of the monsoon. The stone removed is used for 
filling-in at the Oyster Rock, and also for building the sea walls of the ground 
reclaimed near our workshops. 

Butcher s Island Battery. 

“ This Battery is finished, and only requires maintenance during the 
monsoon, until the grass is sufficiently grown to prevent the earthwork l>eing 
washed down. The platforms (wooden) have not been supplied from the 
Arsenal, and cannot well be laid until after the monsoon. 

Malabar Point Battery. 

“ This Battery is also completed, with the exception of the Magazine (now 
finished), and only requires maintenance during the monsoon. Arrangements 
arc being made for placing the guns in the Battery. 

Pan Pir Quarry. 

“ The Quarry was completed for work soon after last monsoon, and has 
supplied considerable quantities of stone, earth, and mooruni to Oyster Rock, 
and the reclamation near the workshop. A better bed of stone, of considerable 
extent, has been found at a higher level, and arrangements arc in progress for 
working it. The work has, however, been suspended during the monsoon, as our 
funds for this year are limited. 

Reclamation. 

“ Considerable progress has been made with this work, and about 2,000 
square yards are now available for work. Tramways are in progress for moving 
the heavy stones. The completion of the filling-in will be retarded by the 
weather, but it is hoped the whole extent of about 6,000 square yards will be 
available by the end of the year.” 

The Expenditure on Works during the year has been :— 


Oyster Rock Battery. 

Cross Island. 


85,573 

26,389 

1 

3 

2 

5 

Malabar Point. 


14>86 

15 

3 

Butcher’s Island. 

. 

6,779 

14 

3 

Pan Pir Quarry . 

. 

25,427 

9 

0 

Reclamation. 


9,735 

9 

10 


Ra. 

1,68,692 

4 

11 
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Mhow. 


The work of constructing a Tunnel under Munsoorie Heights has been 
nearly completed. The Barrier Gate on the town 
side has been finished. Expended in the year, 
Rs. 1,931. 

A 2.— Cantonments . 

A new Road to replace one which interfered with the construction of the 
Pooua Wanowrec Barracks has been recommenced, and 

about one-third completed. 

Two Wells in the Native Infantry Line% at Indore were completed in the 
month of June 1860; they have been constructed 
with burnt brick and lime ; are 11' in diameter, and 
44' and 39' deep; their cost lias been Rs. 2,399. 

A similar Well in the Artillery' Lines at Mhow was completed in the month 
of July I860, at a cost of Rs. 1,278-12-5. The depth of the well is 40 feet, 
and its diameter 14 feet. 

The main roads in the Mhow Cantonment Bazar, in length 10,625 feet, 
have been metalled at an expenditure of Rs. 2,775. ® 

A 3.— Accommodation for Troops. 

In the Fort of Belgauni a new Barrack for Artillery has been cora- 
, pitted, and extensive additions and alterations 

Jjclgauui. . , , . . 

carried out in the old Artillery Barrack, consisting 
of heightening the main walls 5 feet and renewing the roof. 

Extensive additions to the European Hospital in the Cantonment of Bel- 
guum have been finished. Expended in 1860-61, Rs. 721. 

Four lofty well-ventdated Barracks, calculated to hold 25 men each, have* 
been nearly completed at an expenditure of 
R*. 22,401, and a building in the Sattara Ildl Fort 
lias been fitted lip for the accommodation of 100 European Infantry, at an 
outlay of Rs. 907. 

Extensive improvements, additions, and alterations to the Hospitals at the 

Sanitarium of Poorundhur have been commenced 
Poona Districts. and arc in progress. Expended during the year. 

Rs. 3,907. 

The sixth of the new upper-storied Barracks at Wanowree having been 
completed, was occupied by Troops iu October i860, 
the remaining four of the ten it was originally pro¬ 
posed to construct have not been commenced ; a range of Patchcrries connected 
with these Barracks has been completed. Expended during 1860-61, Rs. 16,959. 

- P . 5 


Sattara. 


Poona Cantonment. 
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Of tlie subsidiary buildings of tbe Wanowree Barracks, 3 Regimental 
Coukrooms, and 2 Regimental Necessaries have been completed; upon these, 
together with a few minor subsidiary buildings, Rs. 9,790 have been expended 
during the year. • 

Pendalls for 2nd Class Native Hospital servants for the Troops at Poona 
and Kirkee have been partly completed. Expended in 1860-61, Rs. 3,399. 

A bungalow in the compound of the Wanowree Hospital, for the use of 
the Hospital Serjeant of the Battery of Royal Artillery, has been purchased for 
Rs. 2,250. 

One range of Pateherries for 20 families was three-fourths completed at 

Kirkee Cantonment. the close of the past official year. 

A second range was commenced on the 1st of January, and the walls were 
4 feet high when the work was suspended, in accordance with instructions of 
the Government of India, contained in their letter No. 943. dated 27th March 
1 n 61. Total expenditure on the two ranges of Pateherries in 1860-61, 
Rs. 28,739. 


Temporary Bfrracks for European Infantry have been completed. Ex- 
Ahmeduuggur. [relull'd in 1860-61, Rs. 2,286. 

The construction of a Plunge Bath for European Infantry has lieen com¬ 
pleted. Expended in 1860-61, Rs. 1,400. 

Certain additions and alterations to the permanent Barracks occupied by 
Her Majesty’s 6th Dragoons have been carried out at a cost of Rs. 2,293. 

Solitary Cells and Skittle Sheds have been completed, and sick Horse 
Stables commenced. Expended in 1860-61, Rs. 4,334. 


* The new European Barracks at Asseerghur consist of two buildings, each 
capable of accommodating half a Cbmpany; one was 
on the point oi completion, and the walls ol the 
latter were built up to the tie-beam, when the works were suspended by order 
of the Government of India ; walls of tlie guard-room were finished and the 
out-houses approaching completion, when they also were summarily stopped. 
Expended in 1860-61, Rs. 33,331. 


Iluts for 500 Native Infantry at Indore were completed in the month of 
June 1860; each hut is 10' x 10'. They have been 
constructed of unburnt brick, with roofs of jungle 
wood, and single tiles. The expenditure on this work haB amounted to 
Rs. 1,450. 

• 

Huts for a Wing of a Native Regiment at Augur are nearly finished; 
they are said to be very superior to ordinary Native Infantry Lines. Tlie con- 
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struction and size of the huts are the same as those at Indore. Expended, 
Rs. 10,769. 

Permanent Lines for the Bhopal Levy at Sehore are in course of erection. 
The dimensions of these Lines are the same as the preceding. They are being 
built with burnt brick, and with a superior description of roof; 200 huts will be 
ready by the rains. Expenditure, Rs. 4,900. 

Several old Sheds, and a Hospital which escaped when Augur was burnt by 
the rebels in 1857, have been repaired and fitted up for the detachment of 
European Troops stationed there. The total expenditure on this work 
amounted to Rs. 1,401. 

Three of the temporary Barracks in the south lines at Mhow are being 
re-roofed in consequence of their old roofs having fallen in. The expenditure 
has amounted to Rs. 1,308. 

The upper-story Barracks for an Infantry Regiment at Mhow, on the 
Bengal standard plan, are built partly with stone and partly with burnt brick ; 
the framings for the floors and roofs are iron, sent out from England ; accom¬ 
modation for 900 men will be completed by the rains. Expenditure during 
the past year Rs. 1,49,926, making the total expenditure on the work since its 
commencement, Rs. 2,61,350. 

Urinals for the Colaba Barracks have been com- 
umbny. plctcd, at a cost of Rs. 723. 

A Shed for the protection of Barrack and Hospital Furniture has been 
1'oonn Cantonmcut. erected at Poona for Rs. 1,271. 

The followiqg buildings connected with the Infantry Barracks in Front 
Aden. Bay have been completed :— 

A Patcherry^ind 6 Cook-houses and 6 Privies; a Fives-Court is in pro¬ 
gress. Expended in 1860-61, Rs. 46,085. 

Of the Artillery Barracks in Front Bay, a Hospital, Cook-house, Privy, 
Apothecary's, Steward’s, and Hospital Serjeant’s Quarters, with outhouses and 
Dead-house, have been completed ; and a sea-wall, which it was found neces¬ 
sary to construct, lias been nearly so. Expended in 1860-61, Rs. 36,974. 

A Privy, on the Turkish plan, for Native Infantry Troops has been built 
in tlie vicinity of their Lines. The roof over the well is of teakwood framing, 
supporting chunam terrace 9 inches thick. The seats are self-acting, that is, the 
lids close readily when seats are not in use, and gases escape by an iron 
chimney 40 feet high, the seats are roofed in with a light chunam roof over 
Zanzibar framing, the whole surrounded by a wall with doors in it. Expended 
during 1860-61, Rs. 8,856-3-4. 
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A Skittle Shed has been constructed in the Castle of Surat. Expended in 
Surat. 1860-61, Hs. 227. 

Four temporary family Barracks for the 4th K. O. Regiment of Foot have 
Ahmedabnd. been completed. Expended in 1860-61, Rs. 3,111. 

Five Sheds for Artillery horses have been constructed at a cost of Hs. 2,404. 

Two Barracks, of the materials of those used in Persia in 1856-57, have 
been commenced. Expended in 1860-61, Rs. 232. 


A 4-— Ordnance. 

Extensive additions and alterations to the Belgaum Arsenal have been 
Belgium. carried out. Expended in 1860-61, Hs. 11,211. 


Three tiled Sheds for the reception of Ordnance Stores have been con¬ 
structed in the Poona Arsenal. Expended in 
1860-61, Rs. 5,315. 


I*oona Cantonment. 


An Artificera’ working Shed in the Mhotv Fort was completed in 
Jlhow. July 1860, at a total cost of Rs. 3,705. 

Eight old Buildings in the Mhow Fort have been re-roofed for store-rooms 
for the Ordnance Department. The expenditure being Rs. 1761. 

Four Lightning Conductors have been attached to the Powder Magazine at 
Bombay. Mazagon, Bombay. Expended in 1860-61, Rs. 2,140. 

Additional buildings have been erected at the Mazagon Oun-Powder 
Manufactory, at a cost of Rs. 51,195, in 1960-61. 

A new flooring of concrete and sheet lead has been laid down in one Press 
House of the Powder Works, Mazagon. Expended in 186(f!61, Rs. 2,033. 

Charcoal and Sulphur Mills have been erected at thefldazagon Powder 
Works at a cost of Rs. 3,949. ' 


The following new buildings in the Gun-Carriage Manufactory at Colaha, 
Bombay, are in progress :— 

1. New Turners' and Smiths' Shed. 

2. An upper-storied Store-room. Expended in 1860-61, Rs. 56,787. 

The work of adding a second story to the Laboratory of the Grand Arsenal 
has been nearly completed. Expended in 1860-61, Rs. 32,255. 


A 5.— Commissariat. 

A Camel and Elephant Shed at Sholapoor was completed in Juno I860. 
Sholapoor. Expended in 1860-61, Rs. 1,680. 
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B. —Naval. 

A Boiler Shed between the Factory and Boat Sheds in the Bombay Dock¬ 
yard has been completed. Expended in 1860-61, 
Bomh * 3 ’- * Re. 19,740. 

Forges have been erected and a Boiler fixed in connection with the small 
Nasmyth’s Hammer in the Bombay Dockyard. Expended, Rs. 3,011. 

A Shed for a circular saw lias been nearly completed in the Bombay Dock¬ 
yard. Expended in 1860-61, Rs. 2,30t>. • 

An 8-ton Crane has been fixed at the end of the Dockyard Breakwater, 
and a 5-ton Crane removed from the Breakwater to the Indian Naval yard. 
Expended in 1860-61, Rs. 1,425. 

C. — Judicial. 

C 1.— Police. 

New lines for the Police in the Tunna Collectorate have been constructed, 
and the old lines repaired. Expended in 1860-61, 


D.— Revenue. 


D 1 .—Land anil Miscellaneous. 

The work of renewing the roof of the Collector’s Cutchery at Sholapoor 

has been nearly completed. Expended in J800-0]. 
Sholapoor. Rg . c i)5 , 

The new Cutchery at lYint was completed in May 1800. Expended in 
Xussiek District. 1860-01, Rs. 60!). 


1) 2.— Customs. 

A circular Treasure Tower at Boodw^l, on the Beealee Frontier of the 
Bclgaum Collectorate, has been constructed. Ex- 
i gaum. pended in 1800-01, Rs. 054. 

E.—Ecc i.ns r a STICA L. 


El.— Churches and other Buildiiuj j 
The roof of St. Ann's Church at Indore is being re-constructod, the old one 
Mhow. having failed. Expended in 1800-01, Rs. 510-15-0. 

E 2 .—Burial Grounds. 

‘Sums of Us. 820 and Rs. 750 respectively have been expended in 
1860-01 in enlarging the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Burial Grounds at Sholapoor. 


Sholapoor. 
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The Burial Ground at Indore has been enlarged to double its original size, 
and the expenditure on the work has amounted to 
Rs. 404. 


Mhow. 


Nassick Districts. 


G.—General. 

G 3 .—Post Office. 

A small Post Office has been constructed by the Executive Engineer. 

Kassick Districts, close to the Railway Station at 
Egutpoora, at the top of the Thull Ghaut. Ex¬ 
pended in 1860-61, Rs. 948. 

G 4.— Mint. 

A sum of Rs. 12,338 has been expended in 1860-61 in enlarging the 
buildings of the Bombay Mint; the work is pro¬ 
gressing slowly. 


Bombay. 


G 5 .—Charitable Institutions. 

Certain additions and alterations to the European General Hospital have 
Bombay. been carr i et l out, at a oust of Rs. 2, 174, in i 860-61. 


H.— Municipal. 

H 5 .—Water Supply. 

Repairs to the Tank at Sownduttee, in the Bclgatnn Colloctorate, have 
Belgaum. been executed at. a cost, in 1860-61, of Us. 3,747. 

Sattara. Four large Wells and one Tank have been 

constructed at the villages noted in the margin, to 
increas^ the supply of drinking water at those 


Moujc Doodharee, Malioolec, 
Klianapoor, Wajcgaon, and 
Hnhatay Wadce. 


localities, atari aggregate cost of Its. 1194. 

Rs. 92,330 have been expended in 1860-61 in repairing and constructing 
4 , Tanks in the Taweela Valley; the whole expense 

incurred on these works up to the close of 1860-61 
bus been Rs. 2,63,586. 

A sum of Rs. 7,867 has been expended in repairing and completing 
condensers at Aden, which are reported to be in good working order. 

Water-works for supplying the city of Alnnedahad, commenced in 1850 
Ahmedabnd a »d suspended in 1857, have been resumed, and 

Rs. 11,824 expended during the year ; the cost of 
this work is defrayed from the Municipal Fund. 
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I.—Marine. 


Additions and 
Bombay. 


I 1 .—Harbours and Navigation. m 
alterations to the Tower on the Dolphin Rock in 
Bombay Harbour have been completed, at a cost 
of Rs. 3,555. 


A Shed for sheltering Pilot Boats, at the Pilot Bunder, Colaba, has been 
completed. Expended in 1860-61, Rs. 2,432. 


I 2.— Light-Houses and Beacons. 

A Light Beacon has been constructed at Trombay, in the Taima Colleo- 
Nor them Concau. torate. Expended in 1860-61, Rs. 328. 


The Steps at the end of the Town Custom House Pier, Bombay, have 
been partly rebuilt and enlarged. Expended in 
1860-61, Rs. 2,663. 


Bombay. 


A flight of Steps along the side of the wharf opposite the slip gate in the 
Town Custom House, Bombay, have been partly reconstructed. Expended in 
1860-61, Rs. 1.531. 


I .stand of Perim. 


The Light-House at Perim has been completed, and the light was shown 
for the first time on the 1st April 1861. The Agent 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Company has furnish¬ 
ed Government with the written opinions of three experienced Commanders of 
Peninsular and Oriental Ships that the light is successful and very useful. 


K. Agricultural. 


K 1 .—Irrigation Canals. 

Repairs to 18 Bunduras in tire Nassick Districts have been executed at an 
Nnsbick Districts. aggregate cost, im 1860-6J, of Rs. 2,880. 

In the Khaudeish Collect orate; improvements to 0 irrigating Channels or 

... , . , Bundaras have been effected during the year 

Kimmieish. „ , . • 

1860-61, at an expenditure ol Rs. 24,147. 


Iv 2.— Tanks. 

The Executive Engineer, Dharwar Districts, reported that “ the Nasoree 

1M Tank, a fine tank in the Rode Talooka, being out of 

Dharwar. , , „ . , 

order, the estimate lor its repair amounted to more 

than Rs. 7,000, of which the villagers gave half. All the important work is 
now nearly done ; an immense breach filled up; the dam raised and revetted 
with stone; waste weir built, &c.” It will be ready to store water during 
the approaching monsoon. 

ll 
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Northern Conran. 


Poona Collcctornte. 


An experimental Sluice in the Muduk Tank, in the Rode Talooka, 900 feet 
in length, lias been built below an old native one, now on too high a level. 
Captain Playfair,* the Executive Engineer, reports generally “ that all the 
important tanks in the Dharwar Districts are now in good Order.” 

Rs. 8,44*2 have been expended in the Surat Collectorate in excavating 
Tanks and repairing Embankments and Sluices and 
in the construction and repair of Wells. 

" K 3.— Dykes. 

Emergent repairs to the Dylans at Kavason, Moordhay, and Bhainder in 
the Tanna Collectorate, have been executed, at an 
aggregate cost, in 1860-61, of Rs. 5,1.50. 

The Sluice of a Dyke at Bos way in the Tanna Collectorate has been 
rebuilt, and additional water-way provided. Expended in 1800-01, Its. 1,689. 

L.—Communications. 

L 1 .—Metalled Jloads. 

Deviation of the road from the halting Pendall to the Railway Engine 
shed at KhandalJa, 1H52 feet in length, has been 
made. 

A piece of road from Vertex to Ganglee has been constructed. Expended 
Surat Collectorate. in 18G0-61, Its. 10,843. 

The. work on that portion of the (.logo and Ahmcdabud road which lies 
Ahmcdaimd nnd Knira Collec- Vortex ami Ahmedabad, which was mis- 

torate. pen (led in 1857, has been resumed. Expenditure 

in 1860-01, Rs. 2,641. 

L 2.— l~nme.tallql Roads. 

A trace has been finally approved for the Tenai Ghaut road leading from 

Dharwar to Goa. '1 he work was commenced bv the 
Dharwnr Collectorate. . ... . ... k ^ 

Executive Engineer, Dharwar Districts, m April 

1861 ; it has been arranged with the Goa Government that they shall construct. 

the portion of road which lies in Goanese, and this Government that Which lies 

in British Territory. 

A new piece of road has been made iu tiie Cantonment of Belgauni in 

^ the direction of Vingorlu. On the road from 

lldgaum CollentoraUi. .* ... ^ c , , 

Kurrar to Beejapoor, 22 miles out of 30 have been 

properly opened out. The clearance of roads from Dhaunoor to Iioougoond, 
and from llkul to the boundary of the Belgaum Collectorate, 1ms been com¬ 
menced ; 13 drains have been constructed on the roads from Becdce to 
ldnawar and from Nundighur to Kittoor. 
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of a Moorum road between Sattara and the Kolapoor 
Territory has been undertaken ; 20 miles, 2 furlongs, 
180 yards of road over black soil have been completed 
with side*gutters. Total expenditure upon earthwork in 1800-61, Rs. 47,298. 
Between the towns of Beejapoor and Punderpoor, about 58 miles, 8 miles 55 
yards of road have been opened out to a width of 20 feet from Belapoor to 
Ackeerdy. The Collector under whom this work has been carried out reports: 
“ The construction of this road is calculated to afford great facilities for the cart 
traffic passing between the above important towns. The greater portion of this 
line of road passes through the territories of the Chiefs of Juth and Sanglee, the 
former of whom has undertaken to complete the portion lying in his .Tahgeer.” 

New Toll Houses at P&tus and Hingungaum, on the Poona and Sholapoor 
Poona Collectorate. road, have been built. 


The construction 
Sattara Collectorate. 


The principal work done in the Poona Collectorate during the year 1860-61 
has been the maintenance of the existing roads at a cost of Rs. 1,47,500. 


The work of improving the Chundapooree Ghaut on the Nassick and 
Poona road has been completed, and a uniform 
gradient of 1 in 20 attained. 


Natick Districts. 


The old line of the Bombay and Agra road between Scindwa Ghaut and 
Panakheira has been improved, and considerable 
progress on the new deviation from Panakheira to 
Sawulda on the Taptec river has been made. Expended in 1860-61, Rs. 46,137. 


Candeiah Collectorate. 


The section of the same road between Nildana and the Taptee lias pro¬ 
gressed. Expended in 1860-61, Rs. 16,609. 


On the section between the Scindwa Ghaut and Mhow, r traordinary 
Mhow Division of the Bom- repairs to 9 miles have been completed ; 6 culverts 
bay and Agra road. and drains have been built; 4 were in progress, 

and 2 commenced on the 30th April 1861. Expended in 1860-61, Rs. 36,934. 


On the section of the road between Indore and Dewas, the portions of road 
partly embanked in 1859-60 have been completed to 30 feet in width ; 6£ miles 
of new road have been commenced and completed to the same width; 2£ miles 
of old road have been widened to the same extent; nearly 2 lacs of 
cubic feet of moorum have been excavated and stacked. Expenditure in 
1860-61, Rs. 21,880. On the section of road between Dewas boundary and 
Beaur side-gutters have been excavated, and road embanked to a width of 21 
feet for 6£ miles. Expended in 1860-61, Rs. 4,689. 

4p 
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L 3.—Bridges. 


Additional Bridges have been built and obstructions removed on the road 
from Lingunmutt to the Tenai Ghaut on the new 
road from Dharwar to Goa. 


Dharwar CoUectorate. 


A substantial timber Bridge has been erected over the treacherous bed of 
a nullah known as the Beenfihalla on the road from Anigherry to Hooblee. No 
public money has been expendedupon this bridge, village subscriptions and 
local funds having supplied the means ; two smaller bridges of the same kind 
have also been erected on the same line of road. The whole cost has exceeded 
Rs. 20,000, of which Rs. 15,902 has been expended in 1860-61 ; a sum which, 
though large for a single Collectorate, is a part only of the sum expended on 
useful works in the Dharwar Collectorate, exclusive of aid from Government. 
The total village contributions in the Dharwar Collectorate for Public Works 
amounted in 1860-61 to Rs. 34,698. 

The excavations for the foundations of six masonry bridges on the 
Saturn CoUectorate. road frora Sattara to Kolapoor have been com¬ 
menced. 


Four out of five small bridges on the section of the Bombay and Agra 

Khandeish CoUectorate. road between Nildana and the Taptce River have 
been built. 


Bolgaom CoUectorate. 


L 4.— Boat-Bridge* and Ferries. 

A new single Boat for the Markundee River near 
Gokak has been constructed. 


Poona CoUectorate. 


Naesick Districts. 


Two Boats for the Ferry at Hingungaum have 
been nearly completed. 

The construction of a double Boat for the Goda- 
very River at Nassick has been commenced. 
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CONCISE ANNUAL REPORT OF FACTS OF IMPORTANCE con¬ 
nected with PUBLIC WORKS in SIND doting the Year 1860-61, 
with a STATEMENT op the ENTIRE EXPENDITURE op the 
Department durino the same period. 

1. The sum proposed by the Government of Bombay for expenditure in 
Sind, and included in the Budget submitted to the Government of India, was 
Rs. 18,00,000, exclusive ofRs. 1,50,000 recommended for the Mittrow Canal, 


malting a total of.Rs. 19,50,000 

The Government of India ordered the following reductions:— 

1. Powder Magazine at Kurrachee.Rs. 13,870 

2. Foot Artillery Barracks.. 35,000 

3. Ordnance Subordinates’ Quarters. „ 24,216 

4. A reducti|p in the cost of repair expenditure 

(about).. 60,000 

- 1,33,086 

Leaving sanctioned by the Government of India. 18,16,914 


Subsequently, the Government of Bombay directed that, 
instead of Its. 14 lac, the expenditure upon the Mittrow 
Canal should lie limited to Rs. 50,000, reducing the 


sanction by. 1,00,000 

And leaving for expenditure in 1860-61 . 17,16,914 


In consequence of a representation that there would probably 
be a considerable saving from the total sum authorised, 
the Bombay Government, under date 9th February, 
sanctioned the expenditure of Its. 1J lac upon the 
Mittrow Canal, or Rs. I lac in addition to the amount 
above given. 1,00,000 

18,16,914 

On condition that there would still be a saving upon the total 

allotment of. 1,50,000 

The actual sum available for expenditure during the year 

thus became. 16,66,914 

2. In consequence of the delay in receiving the sanction for the in¬ 
creased expenditure upon the Mittrow Canal, and the breaking out of cholera 
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among the work-people employed upon certain works, tl» entire expenditure fells 
considerably within the total sum allotted, and amounts totmly Rs. 13,36,973, 
showing a saying of Rs, 3,29,941. 

3. The chief works which have been in progress during the year are:— 

f 1. Harbour improvement.Rs. 93,734 

I 3. Renewing the T head and enlarging 

Kuhrachee .^ the Custom House Jetty.. 16,020 

I 3. Wards for European Prisoners inJail „ 6,836 

4. Luckkce Pass . ,, 10,161 


f 

Central Srsn.-j 

L 

f 

Urpen Sind. 

* l 


5. Residence for Political Superintend¬ 

ent, Thurr and Parkur.atOomer- 
cote .. 

6. Steep Incline from Fort Gate at 

Ifydrabad . 

7. Barracks for two RegimentAacob's 

Rifles . 

8. Rebuilding Outposts, Tunzwanee 

and Kundkote. 


1,489 

2,328 


35,745 


8,406 


9. Meerwah Gharce Sluice. 

10. Mittrow Canal . 

„ _ .11, Stone pitching in Narra Supply 

CiNAL Department. -i Channel . 

12. Arorc-wah. 

13. Enlarging Biggaree Canal . 

Total.. Rs_ 3,29,078 

4. The Harbour Works were commenced in 1809-60, and a sum of 
Rs. 40,000 expended, chiefly in forming the approaches to the Napier Mole 
Bridge. The expenditure during the past year, including establishment, 
has amounted to Hs. 1,37,369, exclusive of the outlay for stock and plant, 
viz. Rs. 1,32,767, which, in conformity to the decision of the Accountant 
General, is not shown in the accounts. 


0,368 

09,542 

22,122 

12,101 

00,176 


5. The progress of the works lias lieen much retarded, owing to the non- 
receipt of portions of the plant; the workshop Engine, Mortar Mills, and other 
important articles not having yet arrived from England. The visitation of 
cholera in September last caused the desertion of a large number of workmen, 
and labour has continued scarce to the present time. The officers of the Sind 
Railway Company very kindly lent their pile Engines,—an accommodation 
without which the progress made would have been even less than it has been, 
16 
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6. The chief portions of the Harbour Works done during the year have 
been:— 

• 

1. Opening Quarries on Hands Hill and laying down 1 mile 36 yards of 
railway and sidings from thence to the Sind Railway, over which it is 
proposed to convey the whole of the stone required. The immense 
importance of good arrangements at the Quarries will be understood 
when it is stated that it is proposed to quarry, load upon trucks, and 
haul to the works, the large amount of £81) tons of stone per diem. 

2. Two acres and three-quarters, making altogether 4f acres, of land form¬ 
ing the approaches to the Napier Mole Bridge have been recovered from 
the marsh, filled to the proper level, and prepared for use as service 
ground. Mud dams have been raised to shutout the tide from the 
site of the abutments of the bridge. In excavating for the abutment 
at the north end a quicksand was met with, which has rendered 
a coffer-dam, now in course of construction, necessary. Pontoons 
and guides for screwing in the piles have been pr('pared, and 
Traveller Cranes put up. Most of the material for the Bridge, and 
a large amount of plant, has arrived, and upwards of eighteen 
hundred tons of iron work have been landed and stored. 

3. The site of the Native Jetty and Quay has been neatjy enclosed by a 
mud bund to shut out the tide; the ends are left open at present for 
the convenience of the trade. 550 lineal feet of permanent quay wall 
have been built, and 230 &ct of temporary quay in lieu of that por¬ 
tion of the present quay which the mud dam will ultimately enclose. 

7. The extension of the Custom House Jetty affords much greater facili¬ 
ties for landing and shipping goods than have hitherto been provided. It is 
stated that, as now constructed, the sand does not accumulate as formerly, aud 
that there is an increase in the depth of water at the pier head. 

8. The Luekkee Pass may he said to have been completed, a very 
trifling amount of work remaining to be done at the end of the year, which 
will be finished before the close of the season. 

9. The works on the Mittrow Canal were greatly delayed by the re¬ 
striction placed upon expenditure at the opening of the season, and the late 
period at which sanction was given for the larger ailfbuut, as arrangements 
could not be made for obtaining a sufficient supply of labourers. The expen¬ 
diture has amounted to only Rs. 59.542. The revenue derived from the last 
Khurreef crop was about Re. 11,000, and it is expected that this year the 
revenue will exceed the expenditure. It is desirable to carry on this very 
promising work, so as to render it thoroughly efficient with as little delay as 
possible; and the grant accorded by the Supreme Government of Rs. 1,20,000 
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for expenditure during die ensuing ye*r will enable the officer in charge to 
proceed as rapidly es the circumstances of the country with regard to labour 
render practicable. 

10. Upon the stone pitching to the Narra Supply Channel Rs. 32,132 
were expended during the year: nearly all the bad portions have been now 
defended from the action of the stream. The sum of Rs. 12,843 remains 
unexpended from the original amount sanctioned, but probably further outlay 
may be found necessary when the present inundation has subsided. 

11. The new head to the Arore Canal4ms been delayed by the breaking 
out of cholera, and its completion may possibly be deferred until after the 
present inundation. 

12. The utmost economy has prevailed in all branches of the department. 

13. The following Table shows the saving which has been effected on the 
items of expenditure specified :— 



Amount 
provided in 
Budget. 

Amount 

Expended. 

i 

Saving. 

Repairs to Roads . 

Its. 

1,75,260 

4,53,711 

3,69,325 

Its. 

1,01,771 

3,88,698 

2,92,850 

Rs. 

73.49.9 
65,013 

76.46.9 




Total.... 

9,98,29(1 

7.83,325 

2,14,971 


] 4. The sum spent on Canal clearances is loss than that in any year since 
the abolition of statute labour, and the Chief Engineer states, as the result, of his 
inspection on tour, that, “ with the exception of some of the Canals in the Kur- 
racliee Collectoratc, those 1 have lieen able to inspect have been fully cleared. 
1 have examined a great many of the canals in the Ilydratmd Collectorate, and 
not having seen them for four years, was surprised to observe the marked 
improvement in many of them. 

15. “ In Upper Sind also the Canals generally are in an efficient state. 

The Ford wall and Gha*, which used to be dry early in the cold weather, are 
now perennial. On the 3rd of January 1 went from the head of the Fordwah 
through the Gliar to Larkhana in a boat, with a minimum depth of water the 
whole way of 4 feet, and I am informed that the depth has not decreased the 
whole season. This large cold weather supply is of immense value ; it renders 
the cultivation independent, of the rise of the Indus, and the revenue, already 
greatly increased, is still expanding. 
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16. “ The reduction of the cost of Establishment has been caused by the 
vacancies which existed in the Department at the commencement of the year, 
and by the departure from Sind of the following officers* not having been 
filled up by officers not already in the Province :— 

“ Captain Fife, Superintendent of Canals.” 

Captain Soady, Acting ditto, left Sind on sick certificate on the 
18th April 1861. 

“ Lieutenant Baker, 1st Class Assistant Executive Engineer, and Assistant 
to Executive Engineer, Kurrachee 3tatiou and Port.” 

“ Captain Thomson, Executive Engineer, Central Sind.” 

“ Lieutenant Gambier, 2nd Class Executive Engineer, and Assistant to 
Executive Engineer, Cental Sind.” 

Captain Merriman, Executive Engineer, Kurrachee Station and Port, has 
also lately been transferred to Belgaum, and no successor has yet 
been nominated to the appointment. 

17. The office of Superintendent of Canals, since the departure of Cap¬ 
tain Soady on sick certificate to England, has been placed in abeyance, and 
the duties amalgamated with those of the Chief Engineer in Sid. 

In. “ Several subordinates also have left the Province during the year, 
the places of some of them not having been filled up.” 
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GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA' RAILWAY. 

In the year 1860-61 considerable progress has been mad? in all the works 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. On the 1st of May 1860, 277 miles were 
open for traffic, and 856 let to contract. On June 6th, the last portion, complet¬ 
ing the South-Eastern line to Sliolapoor (the extreme point in this direction to 
which the Railway is for the present to extend) was opened for traffic, a length of 
20£ miles; and in January last, on the North-Eastern line, 22 miles from Shapoor 
to Kussara (below the Tull Ghaut), and 31 ,} miles from Egutpoora (at the top 
of the Tull Ghaut) to Nassick, were also completed, so that, at the date to which 
this Report extends, 351 miles were open for traffic: of these, 114 are in the 
Concan, and 236 in the Deccan. The two breaks, viz., the Bliore Ghaut, 
13 miles long, on the South-Eastern line, and the Tull Ghaut 9) miles long, 
on the North-Eastern line, remain unfinished. 

Of the 782 miles still under construction, excellent progress has been 
made on the formidable Bhore Ghaut Incline, under the management of 
Messrs. Adamson and Clowser; works representing 30 lacs have been executed 
during the year, bringing up the total expenditure in India on this Incline to 
Rs. 62,10,106, and there is every probability now of its being finished by the 
end of next year. Of 25 Tunnels, 15 had a heading through ; and of the total 
3,903 yards of Tunnel, 1,993 were finished; of 8 Viaducts, (i were arched over. 

On the North-Eastern line, the works on.the Tull Ghaut have not been 
pushed with such energy; but the Contractor's schedules have been lately 
revised to bis advantage, and it is hoped this may stimulate his future exertions, 
so that the contract time, May 1863, will not he exceeded. Of 2,652 yards 
of Tunnelling, 651 were finished; of 6 Viaducts, 3 were half finished. 

Of the unfinished line beyond Nassick, a length of 85 miles to Chalisgauni 
is so forward that it might be opened in August next. 

From thence to Bhosawul (the junctiou*of the Nagpore Branch) is 74 
miles in length, anil is under the same contract; it will probably be finished 
by tliis time next year. 

On the Nagpore Branch, there has been a steady progress on its first section, 
i. e. lrom Bhosawul to Oonirawuttee, and this 134 miles long may be opened 
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by June 1863: delay has been caused by the want of labour, and by the 
Engineers not, haying supplied the Contractors with contract plans and sections 
punctually. On the portion from Oomrawuttee to Nagpore, 128 miles in length, 
little has been done, and the Contractors have not been stimulated to exertion, 
as orders were issued by the Government of India in February for suspending 
it; these, however, have been recalled, and there was not a day’s delay in the 
prosecution of the Railway in consequence. 

On the main line, Bhos&wul to Jubbulpore, 335 miles in length, the death 
of two of the Contractors, and the general feebleness evinced by the survivors in 
obtaining labour or coping with natural diffiultiop, have resulted in the execution 
of but little work, and the Directors have succeeded in terminating amicably 
their Contract with Messrs. Duckett and Stead. 

This Contract has probably been relct in London by this time. 

In the survey of new lines, the Company's Officers have projected two 
Branch lines to Indore. A survey of a branch of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway to the same place was also submitted ; and Government parsed a 
decision, declaring that Indore belonged to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
more properly than to the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, and that 
one line, via theJBaglce Ghaut, was, of the two surveyed by tiie former, the pre¬ 
ferable one. 

A branch has also been surveyed to Ahmednuggur from Dlumd, a village 
167 miles from Bombay, on the South-Eastern line; it is 411 miles long and not 
very favourable. 

The expenditure on capital account in India for the past, official year has 
Ijeeii Rs. 1,27,45,673, and since the commencement up to May 1st £3,826,070, 
at the Railway rate of Exchange, have been spent in India, ami up to 15th 
April £2,87(5,656 expended at homo. 

The Traffic for the calendar year i860 is given in Appendix B; it could 
not have been brought up to the date of this Report with accurate details ; but 
the weekly gross traffic is given in Appendix A up to that date. A return of 
Engines and Rolling Stock is given i% Appendix C. 

The gross Receipts per mile of open line for the year (Ha. 7,444) seem but 
small; hut this is principally attributable to the unprofitable return of the exten¬ 
sion beyond Poona ; here, the passengers are hut few, and though the high road 
is thronged with goods traffic, not much had then come on to the Railway. 

Since the tariff rates were lowered last October, a considerable increase 
has arisen in the public merchandize carried ; hut the difficulties of working 
the break at the Ghaut are still so great, that this increase is nothing to what 
will be tlirowm on the Railway when the Bhore Ghaut line is finished. 
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On the North-Eastern Line, a great quantity of Cotton and Seeds has 
been brought on to the line lately, in consequence of the high prices ruling in 
Bombay ; more, in fact, came to the stations than the amount of available 
stock could remove. 

In passengers, an experiment was made by the introduction of the 4th 
Class at a very low fare, 1 £ pie (jj-d.) per mile, for six months, to suit the poorer 
classes, who still travelled along the road. 

The following were the resulfs 

384,091 3rd Class, earning 11s. 1,87,037,1 
and (>18,059 4th Class, earning Rs. 2,39,935, j 4 * 

1,002,150 Rs. 4.20,972, 

while in the corresponding time of the proxious year, only 584,301 A 3rd Class 
travelled, earning Rs. 3,31,825. 

It is satisfactory to have; induced 418,000 persons to use the Railway more 
than in tin* six months of the former year, and though the receipts increased 
only 2N per cent., against 71 per cent, increase of numbers, and the additional 
expenditure eau.-od by the greater number has not been accurately estimated, it is 
certain the Company xxill always find in the 4th Class traffic a profitable source 
of revenue, and ihat 3rd Class fares tfre too high for the large masses of Indian 
Imputation. 

As there is a tendency, when 4th Class passengers are carried as often and 
as fast as other clas-.es, for those who would otherwise contribute 3rd Class fares 
to travel 4r.h Class, the Directors have determined to limit in future the 4th 
Class to one train at slower speed, and not to put any 4th Class carriage on 
the ordinary Passenger Trains. 

The total traffic, receipts for the year, on a mean length ol‘ 288 miles open, 
were, for Passengers Rs. 10,40,148, Goods Rs. 11,03,421, and the gross 
expenditure was Rs. 12,9(>,9<>0. 

The Bombay Goods* Terminus question lias again been discussed. The 
Railway Company have always requirecnGovernmeiit to reclaim a piece of the 
Harbour for them, and hand it over free of cost for a Goods’ Station, or to give 
them a strip of ground on the Esplanade, extending from the Native Town to 
the Fort. 

This Government has refused to listen to either demand : to the first, they 
reply that the obligation to supply land does not include one for converting a 
piece of water iuto land ; to the second, that the obligation does not extend to 
any particular piece of land the Company may select; that a fenced-in Goods’ 
Station on the Esplanade would lie a general inconvenience, would cut off all 
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access to bunders, and to all ground that may afterwards be reclaimed to the 
harbour-side of the Esplanade, which will consequently be depreciated; also, 
that permanent buildings injure the fortifications, and that there is no necessity 
for all produce being brought to the Fort walls, as communication between the 
Railway and the harbour on one side, and the Native Town on the other, can 
be maintained at other points as well as on the Esplanade. 

Lord Elphinstone’s Government offered them ground on the Flats and at 
Tank Bunder, but the Company refused to afeept either. Negotiations are now 
in progress for reclaiming groum) at Warrec Bunder, a site convenient to the 
Shipping, the Native Town, and the Locomotive Depot; and it is expected a 
satisfactory arrangement will at length be concluded. 


BOMBAY, BARODA, AND CENTRAL INDIA RAILWAY. 

The progress of the B. B. & Central Indian Railway for the year under notice 
has been great, as compared with that of former years. It would have been 
greater, but for the stoppage of works, ordered by the Government of India 
in October last, which caused a waste of money, no less than of time. The restric¬ 
tion on expenditure was removed in December, but its ill effects survived. 
The arrangements for workmen on the suspended works had been hopelessly 
disordered for the season ; contracts had been compromised or abandoned, 
and confidence had ^ieen greatly shaken ; much lost ground therefore had to 
be recovered. 

The year can show an increase of 70 miles to the open line, and the com¬ 
pletion of the Taptee Viaduct. By the middle of June, an Engine will have 
crossed the Nurbudda, and another 30 miles will probably be opened. 

The progress of the works will he described in the geographical order 
adopted in previous reports, though this involves the anomalies of commencing 
with the part not begun, and that will be the last finished, viz. the Bombay 
Terminus, and introducing into tbAniddle of the report the part that is 
finished and open for traffic. 

The Chief Engineer is now preparing plans for the Terminus, both 
Passenger and Goods, their sites as well as designs, and considering arrange¬ 
ments for providing for the large cotton traffic which may he expected on this 
line, and the question of forming a junction near Bombay with the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, for the mutual convenience of both Companies. 

Proceeding northward from Bombay, some progress is apparent between 
4 
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Bandore and Bassein (157* and 136 miles from Surat); portions of this line are 
ready for the rails. ^he staging for the Bassein Viaduct has been begun, and 
one or two piles are in position. 

Some earthwork has been done this year between Bassein and the Wy tur- 
nee River (13G and 122 miles), where the second large bridge will soon be 
commenced, much of the ma$riai being on the ground. 

From the Wyturnee River to the Dannoo Swamp (122 to 96 miles), pro¬ 
gress, though not much this season on account«of the stoppage of work, has 
been made in earthwork and masonry, and but little has been done on the 
Dannoo Embankment, 6 miles long. North of this to Bulsar (41st mile), a good 
deal of earthwork and ballasting, and a little masonry has been done; at the 
Koluck and Par Bridges, commenced only in February last, considerable pro¬ 
gress has been made. . 

The completion of the line from Bombay to the Par River, in two years, 
might be predicted with all confidence, the heavy embankment at Dannoo and 
the Wyturnee and Bassein Bridges being the regulating and the only formidable 
works, provided there be no accident or orders for restriction. 

Indeed, though the Baroda line does “cross.many a creek arid river be¬ 
tween Bassein and Broach,’ 1 those do not, on experience, prove to be the serious 
obstacles supposed by many. 

The line is very nearly completed from Bulsar to Sucheen (9 mij|s from 
Surat). Some of the best work on the line done this season is to bg seen on 
this length, and its progress lias been very rapid. 

The. open portion commences at Sucheen, and extends (with a break at the 
NerUndda River) to Doulia near the Mhyec, 99§ miles in length; it will be 
specially reported on subsequently, and the portion, still under construction, 
from Doolia to Ahmedabad, considered first. 

The Mhyec Viaduct, the only very heavy work on this length, has lately 
been begun, and but little beyond preparation of material has been done. As, 
however, the bed of the Mhyec is nearly dry after October, screwing the piles 
of the piers will not he difficult, and might be completed in a single season. 
Beyond the Mhyce, the earthwork and* masonry bridges were finished three 
seasons ago. For reasons best known to those who managed matters, the works 
thus remained for two seasons; tiiey were just started again, when the order of 
the Government of India, restricting expenditure, stopped all further progress. 
Since the restriction was removed some progress has been made, and the work 
of ballasting, laying permanent way, and conveying material up-country, is 
now going on vigorously. 

* Here and elsewhere the distances from Surat are given, because the terminal point in 
Bombay is not yet fixed. 
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Except two rather large bridges between Memoodabod (125 miles from 
Surat) and Ahmedabad, there are no heavy works to begone, and n* scarcity 
of anything, but good ballast. The expense of land carriage for the materials 
of the bridges will be great, for these will have to be begun before the rails are 
laid up to them, to ensure the line to Ahmedabad being ready by this time 
next year; the line may be finished to Mcmoodabad by November next. 

On the open line much still remains to lie done; more ballast has to la- 
spread, station buildings to be finished, extra sidings, carriage landings, cranes, 
goods’ platforms, water-tanks, turn-tables, fee., have to be provided. Much how¬ 
ever is being done in the way of improvement,. It may be necessary to explain 
that permission was given for opening the line with vatious temporary expe¬ 
dients, in order to get some return as soon as possible. The style of construction 
of many of the stations falls short even of that lately ordered by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Some 3rd Class Stations are now being put up in this latter 
style, they will cost rather less than half what permanent stations, affording equal 
accommodation, would; hut the economy of building them thus is questionable, 
and it would probably be better economy to build a part only of the station at 
once substantially, and make shift with that till times mend. 

The praiseworthy exertions made to finish the line between Broach and 
Baroda (45 miles), opened last January, deserves mention. This portion of the 
line, and tliat from .Surat to Bulsar, benefited for a time by tlie misfortunes of 
the rofl: for when the works were stopped elsewhere, they received a large 
accession of Engineers and skilled labourers. Too much praise can hardly tie 
awarded to the courage and industry which have pushed on the Ncrbudda 
Bridge to completion, in spite of its various engineering difficulties and a try¬ 
ing climate, and have been rewarded by a successful termination, the last girder 
having been laid on the 27th of May, and one of the heaviest locomotives having 
crossed on the 11th June. 

The working of the Traffic Department is improving. No accidents, 
involving loss of life or serious injury, have been reported on the opet^line dur¬ 
ing the year. There is often great unpunctuality, there are sometimes other 
irregularities; but it must lie recollected that the linn is unfinished, tliat a rapid 
river more than half a mile wide divides it in the middle, and that the stock of 

engines and carriages falls far short of what is required for both portions. 

• 

In workshops the Company is very behindhand. There are at present 
only some temporary shops of inflammable material at Amrolee near Surat, they 
are being enlarged and somewhat improved ; but no consideration of economy, 
however, ought long to defer the construction of permanent shops and stores; 
more need not be built now, than is required for the present work, but stability 
and security from fire seem indispensable. 
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To sum up the account of the line and its prospects:— 


*' f 99J miles are open for traffic. . 

I 9J „ Sucheen to Nowsaree, in May 1861. 
Bombay Extension . .<! 22.J „ Nowsaree to Bulsar, in June 1801. 

j 7 Bulsar to Par River, about October 1861. 

Ml • „ to Bombay, about June 1863. 


f 64 „ 

Ahmedabad Line 

i 17J 


from Doolia to Memoodaliad, with a break 
at the Mhyee River, about November 
1861 

Memoodaliad to Ahmedabad and Mhyee 
Viaduct, possibly June 1862. 


If thought desirable, it might perhaps be arranged to open from Bombay 
to Bassein in 1862; but unless a large increase is made meanwhile to the stock 
of Engines and Carriages, the Company could not undertake to work this 
portion themselves. 

It is not worth while to enter upon the subjects of proposed extensions of 
the main line beyond Ahmedabad. A survey has been made of the Tyrella 
(Ihiiut, and of great part of a branch line to Indore ; but the work is now in 
abeyance, and must continue so, at all events, till the present line is finished 
and paid for. 

The Indian Expenditure on capital account, during the past «year has 
amounted to Rs. 48,40,676-14-8. It may be estimated at about 52 lacs for the 
present year, and the same for the year after, when the line will probably be 
open throughout. Since the commencement to the 1st of May £1,184,957 have 
been spent in India, reduced by the Railway rate of exchange, and £1,340,554 
in England up to the 15th April. Payments, however, in shares have only 
amounted to £2,157,829, Government having advanced the remainder. 


Return of the Traffic Receipts is appended. The opening of the Nurhudda 
Bridge will both reduce the working expenses and increase the traffic, and every 
mile opened towards Ahmedabad will increase the receipts. The Bombay' 
extension will contribute little or no local traffic la-tween Bulsar and Bassein. 
But until the line is open through, Goozcrat can only very partially' adopt the 
Railway lor its channel of trade with Bombay; however, if the present rate of 
progress is kept up, and the liue he brought, to an early' completion, the under¬ 
taking will then be a profitable one to its promoters j*for the traffic between so 
fertile and populous a country and its seaport must be great, while Goozerar, 
neglected as its wants in roads and communications have hitherto been, will 
have its resources increased, and its prosperity' ensured, by the cheap, regular, 
and secure means of transit which a Railway affords. 
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SIND RAILWAY. 

The last report of the Sind Railway up to May 1860 showed the state of 
progress to be thus: earthwork nearly complete, the masonry half finished, 50 
miles of permanent way laid, the workshops jupt commenced, and a fair quantity 
of rolling stock ready. 

The works have been departmentally carried on, with the exception of the 
central district, which was let in June last to Messrs. Swan and Appleby; and 
the progress on all has been very creditable, considering the difficulties of 
working in a country with but little water, few supplies, and few inhabitants, 
man or beast. 

On the 1st May the road was laid through from Kotree to Kurrachce 
Station, 108 miles long; almost all the fencing was finished, all the bridges 
but three, and all the main works of the line, were completed; it was not, 
however fit for public traffic, both for want of this fencing and for signals, and 
other securities at stations and sidings; and these necessary provisions were not 
supplied till the 13th May, when, three years after its commencement, the line 
was opened with the usual formalities. 

The masonry of the stone bridges is particularly good ; one viaduct over 
the Bahrun, 600 yards long, deserves special notice for its design, the excel¬ 
lence of its work, and the rapidity with which it was executed. Six of the larger 
bridges ate pf Warren’s Girder, laid upon masonry piers; one is on plate girders; 
all have been subjected to the usual tests. The road is in excellent condition, 
the banks and the ballast being of first-rate material; the permanent way is of 
the usual kind, viz. double-headed rails connected by fish-plates, supported on 
wooden cross sleepers. Deodar has been much used for the latter. The line is 
single from the workshops to Kotree, and when finished will be double from 
Keeamaree to the workshops, 5 miles. A very complete range of Locomotive 
and Carriage Workshops have been finished at Kurrachee, and machinery for all 
species of work erected; they are too good, too extensive and expensive for a 
line 112 miles long. 

At Kotree, a Steam Ferry has been started in the past year, for the 
accommodation of passengers from Hydrabad; it lias broken down once or twice, 
though it has not yet been exposed to the inundation freshes, but all deficien¬ 
cies are now, it may be hoped, repaired. 

Of works in progress and not finished, are:— 

The extension of the main line to Keeamaree (the seaport of Kurrachee;, 

3 miles long.—This has been delayed for want of the iron work required to bridge 
over the opening, which has to he left, in order to carry out the scheme of the 
K urruchee works. 

8 
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The branch, 3 miles long, from the workshops to Ghizrie.—This is 
about finished, but the amount of probable traffic has not encouraged its being 
opened. * 

• 

A temporary line, 1 mile long, extending to, and a temporary Goods’ Ter¬ 
minus, at the head of the Napier Mole, to accommodate goods traffic till the 
Keeamaree line is finished. 

At the other end of the line, an approach to the Steam Ferry, on the Hy- 
drabad side, has been going on, and is almost completed ; it has cost Rs. 58,000. 

It has also been found necessary to protect the right bank of the Indus, and a 
good deal of stone pitching will be laid. 

Bungalows, at a cost of Rs. 75,000, for the accommodation of Railway Offi¬ 
cers, have been built out of guaranteed capital; the oceu|>ants pay 7-J percent, 
on the outlay, but this hardly suffices for interest of money, repairs, and insurance 

Stations of a cheap character are finished at Kurrachce and Kotrce ; and 
at. four intermediate places, platforms and small sheds are being erected. There 
is no prospect of any traffic at these places, and there was no necessity for build¬ 
ing regular stations there. 

The two bridges left unfinished on the opening of the Railway are now in 
progress, and will be finished before August. 

In the year ending 1st May 18G1, Rs. 33,42,547 were spent in India on 
Capital Account, and the total expenditure on the line has been in India up to 
that time, £765,455, converted at the Railway rate of exchange, and up to 
April 15th, £600,308 in England. 

This gives a rate of £12,000 per mile already spent; a large one for Indian 
Railway's, and one not warranted by the heavy nature of the works; it. is 
accounted for by the failure of the Contractor, the difficulties caused by the 
desolate character of the country, and by the style in which the work has been 
lately carried on, no expense having been spared to ensure a speedy completion. 

Among the unsatisfactory items of expenditure and liabilities on Capital 
Account, are the sums disbursed for Mr. Bray, the Contractor, and the claims 
made by him. 

He failed in his engagements both to the Company and his workmen ; 
little work was done, and there was but the remedy of giving him notice under 
the contract, and taking over the works; arreajjp due to workmen by him were 
paid by the Company, amounting to about £11,000, and ate not now acknow¬ 
ledged by him ; and he has lodged claims against the Company, composed of 
alleged losses and possible profits, which may involve a payment of £300,000. 
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The rolling stock available on the late# May 1681 was as follows A 
20 Engines. 

' 138 Carriages and other Vehicles. 

For the present but one train will run each way daily, as the. amount of 
traffic is doubtful; and it has been arranged to run in the day-time, both a* 
being more convenient to the public, and more advisable on a new line; till all 
the servants are trained to their duties, care seems unusually necessary, as there 
have been several instances of chairs being fixed on the rails, and one instance 
of a rail having been loosened by the removal of the keys. 

There will never be much local traffic in either goods or passengers, and 
the through traffic in the latter will not he as good as on other Indian lines ; 
hopes of its success rest entirely on getting the goods to leave file Indus at 
Kotree, it may be expected that a great portion of what passes between 
Kurrachec and Kotree uiay be diverted to the Kailway, but it must he recol¬ 
lected that a large amount of the Indus traffic never goes to Kurracbee at all, 
but is conveyed by sea-going boats from the mouth of the Indus. 


INDUS STEAM FLOTILLA COMPANY. 

On the 1st May 1861 the state of progress of the Indus Steam Flotilla was thus 
reported : — The “ Stanley,” Passenger Steamer, and one Tug Steamer called A, 
were ufloat, parts of a second steamer had arrived at Kurrachee, and five 
Tugs were in different stages of progress. 

The “ Stanley” was t?ie model steamer built by Mr. Scott Russell for the 
Company, sent out in parts, and rebuilt here departmcntally. 

The six other Passenger Steamers, with seven accommodation Flats, are 
being built for the Company, by Messrs. Richardson and Duck, and six 
Tug Steamers and 33 Barges are being built departmcntally: all have been 
first constructed at home', but it is feared not tested sufficiently before being 
sent out. 

The “Stanley” was tried on the Indus in May 1860, without cargo, aDd 
without Flat; her speed was qply 3 to 4 miles an hour against stream ; her 
draught was, wh4h loaded, far greater than specification, and her steering 
qualities very deficient; her paddles, 14 feet in diameter, were evidently not 
large enough, 
to 
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She mt takj up it Keeamaree; paddle* S3 feet wen fitted, various 
alteration* made in her rudder and accommodation, and she started on a 
voyage for Mooltan in December. She drew 2 feet 6 inches, with her fuel, 
withoufeargo, but made a satisfactory run from Kotree to hfooltao in 13 days 
6 hours; there were, however, still complaints of her steering, and her con¬ 
sumption of coal was upwards of one ton per hour. 

On her return she was laid up for repairs, her declt-houses completed, 
and she started for Mooltan with passengers in last April; but shortly after 
leaving Kotree, one of her cylinders was broken,’and another will have to be 
obtained from England. She is estimated to have cost £34,000. 

The “ Sir Charles Wood,” the second Passenger Steamer, will, it is ex¬ 
pected, be ready in September, and a third at the end of the year. 

Of the 7 Flats to be attached to these Steamers, and being built by the 
Contractors, 2 are ready. 

As to the Tug Steamers, the first (named A) was tried in April 1860; 
her speed in slack water, when towing two barges, was only 7 miles, working at 
55 to 60 lbs. pressure; her draught was 2 feet 0 inches. 

The second, then on the stocks, was accordingly altered; her length 
was increased, her bows made sharper, but the draught was the only point in 
which any improvement was thereby effected ; with a pressure of 70, she only 
attained G.} miles, towing two barges. It was then supposed that her deficient 
speed was caused by the paddles not having hold enough of the water, and that 
this would be improved by deeper immersion in the fresh water of the Indus. 

She was accordingly started for the Indus, with material for the Punjaub 
Railway, but on the first shoal she grounded on, her back was broken. She 
was however re|>aired, and is now running. 

All work on the other 4 Tog Steamers on the stocks has been sus¬ 
pended, for further experiments on Tug A proved that the design, both of 
hull aud machinery, was ill-adapted for working ill shoal water against a .strong 
current. Her engines worked loose, and increase of pressure or of the number 
of revolutions gave no corresponding increase of speed. 

In all, both Passengers and Tugs, the stern lines are too bluff, anti 
their bottoms are quite horizontal, a great disadvantage in getting them off'mud 
banks; on the other hand, a fine run and a spoon-shaped bottom diminish the 
amount of displacement; nor have r!ie diameters of the paddles, the amount of 
their immersion, ami the power of the engines, apparently received full con¬ 
sideration. 

The late Court of Directors appointed a Commission in 1857, at home, 

n 
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PUBLIC WORKS—RAILWAY - . 


for studying and reporting on these very subjects; but neither in the “ Stanley"' 
nor these Tug Steamers were their recommendations followed. 

The Company have spent in India this year Rs. 409,923; tljeir ex¬ 
penditure since the commencement in 1859 up to May 1st, 1861, has been in 
India £51,519 reduced by the Railway rate of exchange, and £189,700 in 
England, up to April 15th, 1861. It is estimated that the total cost, before the 
proposed complement is completed, will be £350,000, the capital first estimated, 
and all that is at present guaranteed is £250,000 and £83,000 debentures. 

Among the unsatisfactory items of expenditure of this Company has 
been the monthly pay to a corps of Captains, Sea-going Officers, and Marine 
Engineers, who were appointed from home, at periods varying from one to two 
years before there were vessels for them; the Engineers have been employed 
as Fitters, but the others have had no employment, excepting those posted to 
the “ Stanley,” the few times she has been under steam. 


12 
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MILITARY AND MARINE. 


MILITARY. 

• 

The Report for 1859-60 treated principally of the measures of Military 
reduction. It was added thereiu that “ the Government has other and laye¬ 
red notions in view.” 

2. Accordingly, on the motion of this Government, the European Force 
was reduced, by sending away II. M.’s 57th and 04th Regiments of Foot, the 
8th Hussars, one Troop of Royal Horse Artillery, and one Battery of Royal 
Artillery, without relief.* Seven Batteries of Artillery have been converted 
into Garrison Companies. The established strength of all Native Regiments lias 
been fixed at 600 privates, or 712 of all Native Ranks. 

fl. The Regular Cavalry have been converted to the Silladar system. 
The change has been transacted most satisfactorily. 

4. Tin; force on the Sind Frontier has been reduced from 2,400 Cavalry 
to 1,800; and the two corps of Jacob’s Rifles, which were each 800 strong, were 
reduced to 400 strong.*}' 

5. The detachment of Golundauzc has been removed from Jaeobabad, 
and the guns are manned by meu of the other Arms. 

6. The Joint Remount Agency has been abolished, and the purchase oi 
Horses left to separate management by each Regimental Commanding Officer, 
subject to the Government regulations, and the general control by Ill's Excellency 
the Commander in Chief. 

7. A Brigade, consisting of a Native Cavalry Regiment, two Native 
Infantry Regiments, and a detachment of the Artillery Mountain Train, was 
furnished to Aurangabad..}; 

8. Large additional reductions of Cattle Establishment were made, and 
the Waggon Train in Sind abolished, and the Transport Train between Bombay 
and Mliow reduced to a small establishment, 

* Since the end of the year, orders have been given to send home two more Batteries oi 
Royal Artillery, without relief, immediately after the rainy season. 

i Since the end of the year these two Corps have been converted into one of 712 of all 
Native Ranks. 

X Since the end of the year this has been withdrawn, under the orders of the Government oi 
India, and Jaulnah has been occupied by Madras Troops instead. 

1 m 
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9. The Ordnance Establishments were generally revised and reduced, 

i Conductor Tite principal portion of the stores in the Kurrachee 

l Store and i’ark Serjeant. Arsenal have been removed to Hydrabad ; a Depot, 
I i Ht Tiudal. in charge of a detail as per margin, having been 

15 Store Laacars. established for the supply of the troops at the former 

station. The Arsenal at Sholapoor and Depot at Malligaum have been broken 
up, and the stores removed to Poona, Belgaum, and Ahmcdnuggur. 

10. The stores in thg Ajmere Arsenal have been distributed toMhow, 
Neemuch, and Ahmedabad, to the extent of the accommodation available in the 
arsenals at those stations; but until the arsenal premises at Mhow are enlarged, 
the remainder of the stores must necessarily be retained at Ajmere. 


11. The arsenal at Ahmednuggur will eventually merge into that of 
Poona, and the latter will lie subsidiary to the Grand Arsenal; but these 
arrangements are at present in abeyance, pending increase of accommodation 
at Poona. So soon as the communication by rail with Guzerat is opened 
up, the arsenal at Ahmedabad will be reduced to a Depot. 


12. Heavy Field Batteries, as per margin, have been substituted for 
the Heavy Siege Trains maintained at Neemuch. 
Hyderabad, Mhow, and Belgaum. 

13. The following increase and reductions in 
the personal Establishments of the Ordnance Depart¬ 
ment have been made. No carriage is maintained for these Batteries. Only 
the stores and equipment are kept packed and ready for use. 


18 or 24 Pounders. 

8 Inches Howitzers. 
8 do. Mortars. 
51 do. do. 


Increase. 

Office Establishments.Rs. 370 0 

6 Receiving and Issuing Conductors.. 1,052 10 

5 Conductors. „ 577 3 

1 Muccadum .. 8 0 

24 Nowgunnies . „ 168 0 

Rs. 2,175 13 

Reduction. 

3 Permanent Conductors...Rs. 436 5 

12 Sub-Conductors. „ 939 2 

23 Store and Park Corporals. „ 1,067 11 

1 Laboratory man. „ 21 1 

4 Syrangs. „ 88 0 

17 1st Tindals... „ 161 8 

28 2nd ditto . „ 224 0 

72 Store Lascars... „ 432 0 


Rs. 3,369 11 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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14. Progressively as the other arrangements are carried out, there will 
be an additional prospective reduction as follows :— 


Office Establishments.Rs. 856 0 0 

2 Commissaries . 1,681 1 8 

1 Deputy Assistant Commissary. 271 5 0 

2 Permanent Conductors . 2!)0 14 0 

1 Conductor . 115 7 0 

6 Sub-Conductors . 469 9 0 

4 Store and Park Serjeants . 269 7 0 

1 Syrang. 22 0 0 

4 1st Tindals . 38 0 0 

4 2nd ditto . 32 0 0 

141 Store Lascars . 846 0 0 


Rs. 4,891 11 8 


15. The strength of the Bombay Army of all ranks, excepting European 
Commissioned Officers, was— 



On 1st May I860.* 

On 1st 

May 1861.* 

Artillery . 

( European.... 

2,395 

1,771 


2,560 

1,604 




4,166 

4,164 

Cavalry . 

C European ... 

2,053 

6,128 

1,349 

4,672 



8,180 

6,021 

Sappers . 

f European.... 

55 

576 

58 

566 



631 

624 

Infantry . 

( European.... 

11,028 

31,979 

8,773 

25,349 



43,007 

34,122f 








55,984 


44,931 


16. The following is a statement of the valuation of the several reductions 
effected in our Military Departments during the year 1860-61 :— 

* Excluding troops in China. 

t Sines the end of the year, four Regiments of Native Infantry have been disbanded, 
so that the established strength of tho Native Infantry, including the two Regiments in China, is 
at present only 21,360, to which number the Army is being rapidly reduced. 
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MILITARY AND MARINE. 


STATEMENT of Reductions of Military Establishments in the 
Bombay Presidency, ordered since 1st May 1860 to 30tA April 1861. 


NaTITBE OP REOirCTtO.NS. 


Decrease of 
Kxpondlture 
per Aunuin. 


Rupees. 


One of the appointments of Deputy Judge Advocates General abolished. 

Native Teteran Battalion abolished ... .. 

Medical Storekeepershij* at Neemueh Abolished .. 

3rd Battalion of Native Artillery abolished . 

Mr. Green, Engineer, attached to the Enfield Kifie Bullet Factory, discharged. 

Cantonment Magistrate, Knrrnchee—the office annexed to that of the Deputy Judge 

Advocate General, Siml Division, without nn\ emolument .. | 

Southern Division of the Army abolished—Belgaunt constituted a Brigade of the 1st 

Class, and the General Olfieor transferred to the Malwa Division ... 

The appointment-* of Town Major, Fort Adjutant, and Secretary to the General Prize 

Committee abolished, and that of Brigade Major sanctioned . 

The appointment of Stall’ Officer nt Dnpnolec abolished, that station ceasing to he n 
Milirarv one. Allowances on account of M rtter« and Stationers, and the Treasure 

Chest, and the expense of the Bazar Department dw-ontimicd!. 

Corps of Tent Lascars reduced . 

Reduction in the Extra Establishment of the Adjutant General's office. 

The appointments of Commandant and Senior Inspector of the School of Musketry at 

Poona combined, and thal of a pcmiaueut Adjutant sauettuned ...!... 

The appointment of Deputy Assistant Quarter Master General, Rnjpootann Field Force, 

abolished ... 

The Stalf salary of the Cantonment Joint Magistrate and Superintendent of Bazars at 
Mlnm discontinued, the duties being assigned to the Deputy Judge Ad-ocate 

General of the Division .*. 

3rd Belooch Begiment dislmndod . . 

Appointments of Commandant and Adjutant ami Quarter Master of Artillery, Mhow 1 

Division, abolished... 

Appointtnettl of 2nd Class Barrack Master. Kolnponr and Kulludghee Circle, abolished 
Ueduction-, in the subordinate Medical Department, consequent on the disbanding of 

tlic 3rd Belooch Battalion and Nativ Veteran Battalion. 

lieduetion in the Kutch Levs... 

Saving in Office Establishment in consequence of the appointments of Town Major, 
Fort Adjutant, and Secretary to the General Prize Committee being abolished ... 
Appointments nt the Deputy inspectors General British Troops at Knrrnchee and 

Mhow abolished . 

Pooun Irregular Horse reduced . 

The Bengal Seale of Staff allowances in the Cantonment Joint Magistrate and 
Superintendent *>t Bazars nt Mhow discontinued, the duties being assigned to the* 

Deputy Judge Advocate General of the Division .Ks. 3,000 

Deduct amount exhibited in Statement for July l«(i0. „ l 200 

flic appoint incut of Assistant Superintendent of Army Schools discontinued, and 
the appointment of an Assistant Superintendent for the Native Army Schools 
authorized * 


4,800 

76,650 

2,796 

97,756 

3,720 


2,172 


3,940 


8,640 


3,356 

23,988 

600 

2,400 


4,788 


1,200 

1,47.433 

8,416 

840 

1,356 

13,008 

2,141 

44,719 

65,460 


2,400 


799 


Carried over. 


B*-! 3,23,378 
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Natuke of Reductions. 


Decrease of 
Expenditure 
per Annum. 


Brought over.Ra. 

Extra Bntta to the Assistant Apothccnrv of the Poorundhur Sanitarium discontinued. 
No. 1 /> Light Battery reduced to the Peace Establishment of one hundred and five 

Horses. 

Establishment of Tent Lascars attached to the Sind Frontier Foice discontinued . 

Hftr Majesty's 57th Regiment of Foot removed from India... .•. 

llegimenta of Native Infantry (excepting the 3rd and 5th Regiments Nathe Light 
Infantry on Foreign service), including the two Behmeh Regiments, and two Regi¬ 
ments of Jacob’s Rifles, reduced to S Companies from 1st January 1861. 

Office Tentage and other Field Allowances discontinued to the Stall' Officers, Mhow 

Division of the Army . 

Of three Regiments of British Cavalry, the established proportion of Horses reduced 
15 per cent, less than the established number of men of each Corps, instead of lof 

per cent., as directed in March LsfiO. | 

Reduction of Artificers eonseipumt on the substitution of a Heavy Field Battery ft 

the Siege Train at Neenmeh . 

Her Majesty’s 8th Hussars transferred to the Bengal Presidency ...' 

ILcr Majesty’s fi lth Foot ordered to England ...j 

Sattara having been constituted a ('i\il station, flic appointment of Staff Officer has; 
ceased, and the expense of the Bazar Establishment is discontinued in the Miiitaryj 
Departn 

Silladar Cavalry.—The three Regiments of Regular Cavalry, and the Poona, Sind, and 
Southern Mahvatta Irregular Horse ic-organized, and formed into Regiments of 
Irregular Cavalry, reduction of expenditure being the difference between the cost 
of the above Regiments on 1st .Slay INfiO, and the cost of the Corps us re’ 

organized, including the uuattnehed Officers of the Regular Cavalry . 

Light Field Batteries, Nos. 7, 8, 10, Ifi, and 17, abolished. 

Dharwur having been constituted a Civil Station, the appointment of the Staff’ Officer 
has censed, ami the expense of the Bazar Establishment is discontinued in the 

Military Department ... 

The appointment of Assistant Adjutant (Jencrul at the Head Quarters of the Army 

abolished . 

Thirty Regiments Native Infantry reduced front a strength of 6.16 to (iUO Privates 

each .. J 

The appointments of Barrack Serjeants at Bhonj. Ktillndghee. Rajeote, Baroda, Sehore.j 

and Dharwar abolished ... 

Adjntant General's Office Establishment saving . 

The allowance drawn hv the Medical Officers in charge of the staff' and details at the 
Stations of Baroda, Blmoj, llnjkote, Mallignurn, Kolupore, and Sholapore 

abolished... 

D Troop of Royal Horse Brigade and No. 1 Battery 13th Brigade Royal Foot 

Artillery ordered to England ... 

Staff allowance to Riding Masters of the two Regiments of Dragoons serving under 

this Presidency reduced .' 

The Staff allowances, Src., of the Brigadier and Brigade Major at Sholapore ceased, the' 

Brigade Command Imving been abolished . 

The Command allowance of the Commandant of Indian Artillery reduced from that 1 
of a 1st Class to that of a 2nd Class Brigadier, consequent on the expiration of 

Colonel Rowland’s leuurc of command . \ 

Guzerat Provincial Battalion disbanded (paid in the Civil Department) .j 


Jtupein. 


180 

3,558 

fififi 

5 , 31,842 

2,01,861 

4.290 


13,10 1 


2,004 
6,62,150 
5,31,842 


3,684 


7,42.310 

1,15,913 

l,fisf) 

3,S7fi 

1,43,136 

5,133 
1,932 

2,160 

3.17,365 

2,874 

12,972 

3,210 

1,19,037 


Carried over.Rs. 39,50,519 
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Nature or Ubdvctioiu. 


| Decrease «»f 
j Expenditure 
I jkjt Annum. 


Hupei's. 

Brought over.Rs. 39,50,010 

Joint Remount Agency abolished—Stuff Salary of the Joint Unmount Agent, and 

expense of his pernianeut Establishment . I 1,820 


Kith Brigade Koval Artillery—the Command allowance drawn by the 2nd Lieutenant] 

Colonel serving under this Presidency, discontinued . . 3,000 

Arsenals at Poona, Relganm, Mhow, Xcemnch, Ahmcdahnd, lllmoj, Kurrachce,. 

llydralmd, and Aden—saving l)y revision of Office Establishments. I 1,3(Hi 


Total of Military Reductions.Rupees j 30,70,3.) 1 


Rkdittions in the Commissariat Pei* uit.mi.\t. 

!•'.«?ahlishnicnls and followers ..... 

('attic mill Carriage .... 

Transport Train. 

Carta... 

Reduction of ration of Commissariat (’attic . 

lied notion of gram ration of Cavalry Horses. 


Us. 1,18,787 
„ 6,1ft, 170: 

„ 3, io, :><>:* 
„ 11,*921 

„ 1.26,070] 
„ 40,000 


Total of Commissariat Reductions.Rupees! 


12.23,78ft 


Crniul Total.Rupees] 51,94,117 


M A HI NR. 

Drnixo tlic past year the Jmlinn Navy lias miilertaken. :ts heretofore, the Naval 
duties in the. Persian Gulf ami lied Sea. 

2. Several of the vessels were despatched to China in the. early part of the 
year, where they were employed with the Royal Navy until the conclusion of 
Peace, when they returned to India, bringing hack a portion of the Military 
Force. 

3. The Atmyc and Puvjaub Steam Frigates wore sent to F.ngland under 
sail towards the dose of the year, iu compliance with the orders of the Secre¬ 
tary of State, and conveyed a number of invalid and time-expired soldiers. 
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EDUCATION. 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


During the year under report a reduction was effected in the salaries of 
t two Inspectors, in accordance with Mr. Ricketts’ 

' , ™' TaL scale, and the organisation of the subordinate in¬ 

specting staff was carried forward a step by the sub-division of over-large 
districts and appointment of Sub-Deputy Inspectors. 

The permission to redistribute educational expenditure given by the 
Y j Secretary of State rendered possible these beneficial 

changes, as well as the founding of a considerable 
number of new Schools. The Government expenditure is now nearly the same 
as in 1356-07, while the increase of Government schools and scholars is very 
gratifying ( ride Appendices 15 and C). A corresponding advance has been 
made in the quality and in the appliances of education, including, under that 
head, additional assistant teachers, vernacular maps, furniture, &c., paid for 
out of the school -fees. 

Tiie progress in this department has (icon very piking. The number of 

, , , , district depots is about 371), or 45 more than last 

School-Book Department. , , , . , , , , , 

year. 1 lie books which have been printed during 

the year are those entered in the Table forming Appendix A. 


All the boys in the Government schools are compelled to buy their own 
books. 3S’o expense is caused to the State by the Book department, beyond 
the salaries of the Curators of the Central and two principal Branch Depots and 
establishment; all advances for the publication of books will be repaid into the 
Treasury, and a sufficient margin of profit is reserved to cover comniis$ion and 
other expenses of sale. 

Besides books of less pretensions may be mentioned Mr. Dossabhai 
Patronage of Literature. Framjue’s original Guzerathi work on England 
(which he visited three years ago), illustrated with 
Englislj engravings, and Rao Saheb Wiawanath Narrayen’s Translation of 
Elphinstone’s History of India, both of which works were brought out in 
reliance on promised Government patronage. Government subscribed for 100 
copies of each of these works. 

The “ Elphinstone School Paper” (English) is found very useful by 
teachers. The “ Poona College School Paper,” a 
Educational Periodicals. similar publication in Murathi, was started at the 
end of the year. 
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EDUCATION. 


The Director of Public Instruction delivered a course of popular lectures 
„ . . „„ on the Law of Contracts in the Poona College, and 

Movements of Officers. , , , ° 

made a tour ot tour months in the Dekkan and 

(.'anarose country. The Inspectors also made tours in their respective districts. 


The University held its third matriculation examination in March. There 
University were 86 candidates from different schools ; of these. 

' ’ 39 passed, viz. 19 Hindoos, 19 Parsees, and 1 Portu¬ 

guese. There was only one JHahomedan candidate, who foiled. 

# 

The first examination for the Degree of Licentiate pf Medicine was held 
in March 1860. Ther^wcre in all 8 candidates; the passed men were— 
Parsees, 2 Hindoos, 1 Portuguese, and I Maliomedan.- 


The following institutions (all Governmental) were during the year affiliated 
to the University :— 


1. Elphinstone College f 

2. Poona College j ’ ‘ 

3. Grant Medical College.. 

4. Government Law School 


General. 

Medical. 

Law. 


No private college has applied for affiliation. 


ENGLISH EDUCATION. 

The Elphinstone College contained at the end of tli,e year a greater num¬ 
ber of men of promise than at any former time, 
(ioicrmmnt C olleges. The J> 00 i ia College in its several departments shows 

increasing popularity. The Junior Scholarship Examinations were held as 
usual hv the Professors of each college. The epaestions were issued by the 
Director of Public Instruction. The Central School Elphinstone Institution 
and the Poona College School supplied nearly all of the successful candidates. 
The Senior Scholarship Examination was held by a Board, who gave their ser¬ 
vices gratuitously to Government. The Law Classes were lectured as usual. 
The annual Examination of tlie Junior or Candidate Law Class in Jurispru¬ 
dence was held by the Director of Public Instruction in June 1860. No final 
Examination for Diplomas was held pending the decision of the University, 
whether to allow Law students for a definite period after the institution of tile 
University to go up for Law degrees without passing through Arts. 
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In the Grant College the usual courses of lectures were given. It has 
Grant Colic already been stated that seven students passed for 

the degree of Licentiate of Medicine. Ten Candi¬ 
dates went up for the final (Diploma) Examination, of whom seven passed. 
These results are highly gratifying. It is proposed to open a Vernacular Class 
in the College. 


The senior class of 1859-60 was examined by a Committee appointed by 
_ . . , Government, to ascertain their fitness for appoint- 

ngitiecni% c oo, oono. mcnts as Probationary Assistant Overlfeers. Out of 

eleven pupils, one ofily failed to reach the standard. Nearly all the successful 
candidates obtained employment. The present senior class contains ten pupils. 
The usual course of instruction was given in Mathematics and Civil Engineer¬ 
ing. Forty-seven (47) candidates wished to join the junior class in June 1860; 
‘27 passed the examination, of whom 13 joined the school. The Maistree class 
has failed this year. 


Arrangements have been made to open the Ahn>edabad College in two 
, , . departments, Civil Engineering (Public Works) and 

Ahmedsbail College. , , , . , ... , , 

J udiciai, under the suprmtendcnce ot the head master 

of the Government English school, on the 15th June 1861. Two highly com¬ 
petent native tutors will be attached, one to each department. The annual 
examination of English schools was held in August by the officers of the depart¬ 
ment, with satisfactory results. 


Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India has, in compliance with the 
h g j representations of this Government, consented to 

” remove the characteristic defect of the Educational 

Department, viz. the want of schools tinder competent Europeans designed to 
train boy% for College. Four masters are to be sent from England : they will 
he stationed at Bombay, llutnagherry, l*oona, and Belgaum. 


The attendance at almost all the English schools has improved. The 
Poona College School has made the greatest advance, which is, however, partly 
to be attributed to the relaxation of some over-strict rules relating to the attend¬ 
ance of pupils. The Belgaum Sirdars’ School, since it was put under the 
Director of Public Instruction, has made a gratifying advance in every way. It 
is now certainly the best school in the Dekkau after the Poona College School. 
The Sattara School has declined for the time, in consequence of an unpopular 
change of masters. The Sholapnm School has been put on a satisfactory foot¬ 
ing, and now flourishes. The Tannu School has had the like good success. 
There is a gratifying increase in the attendance of the Surat School. 
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EDUCATION. 


SIND. 


On the introduction into Sind of the Income Tax, it was found necessary 
1 to suspend the collection of uulegalised local funds. 

The result lias been, as regards Education, that, 
while some schools were closed, and some checked in their progress to maturity, 
others have been kept open by the persuasion and exertions of District officers. 
Proof was thus at once given to the theory that the self-supporting school, 
like the Municipal or self-governing principle, has but a nominakexistence ; 
and that the real maintenance and direction of such experiments are in the 
hands of the State. Nor is this all. The prevalence of cholera throughout the 
Province has driven away numbers of pupils. This result is intelligible when 
it is borne in mind that there have been reported no less than 6,000 deaths 
from the disease in the Province, which is usually free from the visitation. 


English Schools. 


In English Schools the result has been somewhat different. They have 
not been affected by local funds, for the rule which 
applied to these did not apply to Municipalities, 
and where Government afford no aid to English Education, the Municipal 
Commission supplies its place ; while, as regards the appearance of cholera, 
this occurrence has not had vert' palpable influence on the schools atKurrachee 
and Hydrabad, however much it may have had effect in diminishing the 
number of students elsewhere. 


At the large towns of Thattah, Seliwan, and Larkhnna, the establishment 
of English Schools is contemplated, with the aid of Municipal funds. The 
Municipality of Seliwan has already placed a grant of Rupees forty per mensem 
at the disposal of the Educational Department for this purpose, and it is in¬ 
tended to appoint a master at an early opportunity. A fixed allowance has 
been made for the maintenance of schools in Sind, to cover the publication of 
Vernacular books, and to meet contingent educational expenditure. 


GENERAL SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

Two new Anglo-Vernacular schools have been opened at Nassick and in 
Bombay. The table forming Appendix B shows 
English E ucation. the comparative state of English School Education 
during the year now passed and the previous year. The result is an increase 
of 2 schools and 455 scholars. 

Government having sanctioned the application of funds saved by the clos¬ 
ing of schools to the foundation of new Vernacular 
temscuar ucation. schools, and the transfer of schools from one place 
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to another, a most gratifying increase of schools and scholars in the Central and 
Southern Divisions has been the result. In this point of view the past year 
may be compared with 1856-57, the year before the mutiny checked the 
expansion of education. There has been a slight but marked decline in Guzcrat 
as regards the general results of vernacular education. The explanation is that 
several communities have refused to renew their subscriptions to their schools. 
In Sind there has been a most serious decrease, attributed by the Inspector to 
the Income Tax, and the prevalence of cholera, which caused several schools to 
be closed. Some of these will be re-opened. In all other districts, but Guzerat 
and Sind there is an increase of schools and scholars, the aggregate net increase 
being 125 schools and 6,092 scholars, as will be seen from Appendix C. 


Training of Masters. 


The Normal schools at Poona and Ahmcdabad continue as usual. Several 
inferior schoolmasters were brought into Poona for 
six months’ training, which has greatly improved 
them. The Dharwar Candidate Class has been furnished for the first time 
with a separate master. The effects from this change are reported by the 
Inspector to be excellent, and, indeed, in the whole Canarese country, educa¬ 
tion seems to be making a great advance. 


No new Industrial Schools have been opened, but in a short time the 
Industrial re-organisation of the low-caste schools at Poona as 

an industrial institution will be completed. The 
workshops attached to the Engineering Schools at Poona are thriving. The 
value of the work done was, as compared with the previous year,— 


1859-60. 1860-60. 

Rupees 10,855-0-0 Rupees 28,372-10-11. 

This great increase is attributable to the fact that the Superintendent is the 
Executive Engineer of Poona and Kirkee, who is able to throw a great deal of 
work into the School. 


Considerable improvements have been made in the Dockyard School since 
Dockyard School, Bombuy. it has been placed under the Educational Department. 

The Southern Inspector has been in correspondence with the Political 
Superintendent ofKolapoor, on the subject ofeduea- 
disfri'cu P ^\ht n jL)ei a aiI' etrdar * tion » aiu * has consented to visit the Kolapoor Schools 
as ofteu as he passes through that district. The 
Political Superintendent was, however, averse to allowing the Department 
any authority over the schoolmasters or any right to call for returns from them 
as is done in Kattywar. The statistics of Vernacular education in Kolapoor 
are said to he as follows :—22 Schools, 964 Scholars. The Inspector, Southern 
Division, has been ordered to visit all the Sirdars and make their acquaintance, 
with the view of forwarding the interests of education. 
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There is very little progress to be reported during the past year, as, owing 
to the stringent orders on the subject of expenditure, no works have been 
sanctioned, except those of a most emergent and indispeusable nature. 

During the year the European General Hospital at the Presidency has 
European General Hospital. # been placed under the Civil Authority. 


The following table shows the number of Patients under treatment in the 
Hospital during the undermen tinned ten wars:— 



Riinniit- 

Admit¬ 

ted. 

Total. 

l)w- 

Hummed. 

Died. 

Koniain- 

*»).'. 

Total. 

Ratio permit, 
ol* lieu tlis tn 
Uvntiil. 

For tlie year 

1851-52 . 

r . 

•»/ 

1,1-12 

1,199 

i,05s 

87 

54 

1,100 

7*2 


lH.V2.j3.. 

51 

um 

1,093 

1,004 

4f» 

4.1 

1,091 

4-2 


185.1-54.. 

43 

1,-131 

1,171 

1,357 

54 

03 

1.474 

30 


1 S;» 1-55 . 

03 

1,12') 

1,102 

1,0(51 

78 

53 

1,102 

0-5 


1*55-50 . 

5.1 

1,1)15 

1,068 

946 

07 

05 

1.071 

5.1 


1*56-57 . 

65 

1,101 

1,100 

I,:«».» 

7il 

82 

1,406 

5-3 


1*57-58 . 

H2 

1,870 

1,0*2 

1,697 

u:> 

121) 

1,052 

00 


1 h5K-59.. 

120 

i.wr 

2,017 

1,8/5 

9.1 

7!) 

2,017 

4*5 


is:*9-oo.. 

79 

I,517 

i ,:*y6 

1,335 

139 

122 

1,590 

H-7 


1860-01.. 

122 

1,411.1 

1,615 

1,4 US 

10.1 

104 

1,015 

0-3 


In the Jarnsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital,—a hospital described in former reports 

_ . ,. ,, „ , t as entirely devoted to Native patients, 

Jamseljee Jojoebliov Hospital. , *' , , , . . , 

no change has taken place. At the end 

of the year there were 211 beds occupied hv patients; 4,580 were admitted, 

making a total of 4,7!) 1 patients treated; of these, 3,820 were discharged, 726 

died, and 230 remained in hospital. 


The following table exhibits the number of Patients for the last ten years 


In-door Patients. 



1*i- 

luaiued. 

Admitted. 

Total. 

I)i«- 

eliarffeil. 

. 

l)iiil. 

lieinnin- 

intt. 

Total. 

Ratio per rent, 
of dcutlis tn 
treated. 

For the 

year 1651-52.. 

205 

4,126 

4,33? 

3,486 

025 

218 

4,331 

1-1-4 


1852-53.. 

218 

4,162 

4,380 

3,522 

615 

243 

4,380 

1 10 

„ 

1853-54.. 

243 

4,514 

4„ ;>7 

3,809 

690 

2.*2 

4,757 

14-0 


1854-55.. 

252 

5,560 

5,812 

4,002 

902 

248 

5,612 

15-5 

„ 

1855-50.. 

24 S 

5,067 

5,315 

4,176 

881 

258 

5,315 

16-5 


1856-5/.. 

258 

4,001 

5,159 

.1,945 

087 

22 7 

5,159 

19-1 


1857-58.. 

227 

4,036 

4,803 

3,771 

805 

227 

4,803 

17-7 


1858-50.. 

227 

4,228 

4,455 

3,570 

032 

253 

4,455 

141 


1850-00.. 

253 

4,600 

4,859 

3,800 

848 

211 

4.859 

17*4 

M 

1860-01.. 

211 

4,580 

4,701 

3,820 

726 

239 

4,791 

15-1 
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Out-door Patients. 



Re¬ 

mained. 

Admitted. 

Total. 

Dis¬ 

charged. 

bi> 

.5 

■f 

S 

as 

Total. 

| Sex. 

1 

1 

Mdes. 

Females. 

1 

s 

Total. 

For tlic vear 

1 No 1-52. 

498 

12,454 

12,952 

12,265 

687 

12,952 

7,790 

2,275 

2,887 

12,952 

152 


1852-53. 

687 

11,670 

12,357 

1 1,887 470 

12,357 

9,018 

2,010 

1,329 

12,357 

137 


1853-54. 

470 

13,765 

14,235 

13,755;4H0 

14,235 

9,303 

2,577 

2,355 

14,235 

142 


1854-55. 

480 

13,909 

14,389 

13,992'397 

14,389 

9,569 

2,389 

2,431 

14,389 

138 


1855-56. 

397 

13,*24 

14,221 

13,740)481 

14,221 

9,205 

2,525 

2,491 

14,221 

139 


J856-57. 

481 

14,719 

15,200 

14,7651435 

15,200 

9,596 

2,656 

2,948 

15,200 

111 


1N57-58. 

435 

14,125 

14,560 

14,145 

415 

14,560 

8,952 

2,531 

3,077 

14,560 

133 


185,8-59. 

415 

12,947 

13,362 

12,758 

504 

13,362 

8,164 

2,469 

2,729 

13,362 

111 


1859-60. 

604 

12,978 

13,582 

13,205 377 

13,582 

7,496 

2,600 

3,486 

13,582 

103 


1860-61. 

377 

14,737. 

15,112 

14,6781434 

• 1 

15,112 

8,162 

3,130 

3,820 

15,112 

113 


Connected with the Hospital is a “ Lying-in Institution,” where 78 patients were 
admitted during the year; of these, 50 were cases of parturition,—a 
considerable increase on former years. 


The Lunatic Asylum has undergone no change during the year. It 

continues to be very crowded. The 
Lunatic Asylum. following are the numlier of Insane 


]iersons, Natives and Europeans, who have became inmates of the Asylum, and 
discharged during the past year:— 



■ 

Remained. 

Admitted. 

Total, 

DiM'harged. 

Died. 

1 

1 

Remaining. 

Total. 

Ratio p»>r rent, of 
death* to treated 

Lunatic Asylum, Colaba.. j 

196 

127 

323 

95 

21 

207 

323 

6 5 


Visitors, appointed by Government, made monthly inspections of the 
Institution, and reported generally favourably on its working and success. 
The large number of deaths was due to an epidemic of cholera which prevailed 
in the Island of Bombay during the hot months of I8G0. 


The Civil Oculist Department continued as heretofore. The number of 

_. cases in which diseases of the eves were 

Civil Oculist. . ,, 

specially treated were as follows: — 


H< maim d. 

Admitted. 

Total. 

Diachargrd. 

Remaining. 

Totul. 

153 

1,633 

1,766 

1,647 

.139 

1,786 


A new Dispensary was opened at Ourun in August I860, designated 
“ Mrs. Pascoa de Souza’s Dispensary,” in memory of the wife of the Founder, 
who has provided, in the centre of the populous town of Oorun (in a district 
abounding with fever), a house to be used as a Dispensary; and lodged in 
Government Securities Rupees (12,000) twelve thousand, the interest of which 
is to be devoted to the charity. 

O 
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The Fort of Rairee, on the sea-coast, has been repaired and occupied as a 
Sanitarium, and promises to he a valuable place of resort for sick and conva¬ 
lescent Soldiers of the European Regiment at Belgaum. 


A small new European Artillery Hospital has been built at Aden, in the 
front bay of Camp, close to the sea, freely exposed to the prevailing winds, and 
capable of accommodating (12) twelve patients. 


The following table shows to what extent the people have availed them- 
• selves of the Civil Hospitals in each 
ivi oBjuta a. division. It will be observed that the 

total number of in-patients is upwards of (8,000) eight thousand, and that the 
ratio of deaths to the number of cases treated is under 5 per cent.:— 



Remained. 

Admitted. 

Total. 

Disclinrpr'd. 

Died. 

1 Remain - 
in*- 

Total. 

Ratio percent, of 
death* to treated. 

Presidency Diibion.. 

It) 

895 

911 

RG7 

15 

32 

914 

16 

Poona ,, 

oi 

1.583 

1.G47 

1,40/ 

140 

100 

1,047 

8-5 

Northern „ 

i o;» 

2,048 

2,153 

1,909 

98 

140 

2,153 

45 

Soul hern „ . \ 

4t 

742 

783 

710 

37 

30 

783 

4-7 

Sindh „ .. 

yy 

2,236 

2,335 

2,158 

09 

108 

2,335 

29 

Aden . 

gii 

905 

930 

833 

65 

32 

930 

6-9 

Total . 


8,409 

8,7(52 

7,884 

420 

454 

8,762 

48 


Relief lias been afforded to upwards of 11,800 out-door patients at the Civil 
. Hospitals and Charitable Dispensaries 

Dispensaries. ... , , , * , wv 

during the year, and nearly 2,000 per¬ 
sons present themselves daily at the .several Dispensaries. The details of the 
relief afforded in each division will he found in the following table. Of the appli¬ 
cants about 58 percent, are Hindoos, 2G percent. Mussulmans, Christians 7 per 
cent., and Parsecs 7 per ceut. 


Iliriiioiu. 

•p mrsiCJjj 

1 

j 

Total. 

i 

i 

V 

i 

a 

id 

IMS 

107 

$ 

I 

M 

'£ 

& 

Hu, 

Ca»te. 

* 

5 

1 

1 

| 

Total. 

§ 

3 

6 

| 

X 

i 

1 

* 

t 

cL 

3 

S 

Pivtitlrnr). 

398 

SHI 

680 

V4» 

“■ 

SH,«ar 
90,003 
as .471) 
t!f,oafl 

20,li>4 

20,010 

31,394 
34.100 
13,11111 
So,70S 

98,370 
90.1C4 
SS,44(I 
) 9,909 
90,083 

017 

304 

041 

997 

406 

337-8 

170-8 

001-5 

478-4 

1(1.545' 5,(139, (1,848 
11,509 3,(10* (1,194 
I8,!8i; ((.(Kia! 11,395 
h,034| 9,170 9,851 
14.106! 8,108! 3,389 

90,015 

91,394 

84.101 

13,108 

90,705 

5,800 11,1(13 
838 10,007 
000 98,81(1 
6IS: 10,44.** 
301| 7,01* 

*,04( 

0,341 

9,141 

13.177 

4,1<H1 

359 

3,839 

57 

80 

211 

180 

484 

O 

Kerf Item ...... 

Bnuthurn . 

fMmlh .. 

Total.... 

a,m» 

1,16,380 

»,i^*a 

1,10,780 

454 

9,144 Jl,718-7 

08,417 91,380j 98,036 

118.339 

8,93(11 (Wt^iOo! 3) 437 

8,497 

033 


A body of nearly 20,000 trained Police has been maintained during the 

year: amongst them there has been 
very little sickness, as there were only 
3 


Health of the Police Establishment. 
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,92 casualties, and the proportion of the numbers treated to the strength was 


only about 55 pet cent., as the following table will show :— 


Divisions. 

I 

GO 

l 

« 

Admitted. 

Total. 

t 

JS 

8 

Q 

i 

Q 

Remaining, j 

Total. 

j Ratio per cent. 

Treated to 
strength. 

Deaths to 
Strength. 

Deaths to 
Treated. 

Presidency .. 

2,678 

7 

1,011 

1,018 

900 

8 

| 14 

1,018 

38-0 

0*2 

0*7 

Poona . 

3,455 

63 

1,155 

1,208 

1,148 

10 

1 50 

: i ,2(W 

34-9 

0-2 

0-8 


5,906 

158 

4,700 

4,957 

4,»'lS 

38 

! 94 

1 4,957 

840 

0-6 

0-7 

Southern.... 

•2,453 

109 

- 902 

1,00*2 

983 

3 

• 16 

1,002 

40*8 

01 

0-3 

Sindh . 

4,919 

72 

2,409 

2,541 

2,450 

32 

j 51) 

: 2,541 

51 0 

0-6 i 

H 

Aden ... 

218 

8 

150 

164 

162 

, 1 

1 

I 104 

75*2 

0'4 j 

0*6 

.Total. 

19,0-29 

i 30S i 

10,492 

10,890 

10,504 


| 234, lO.Sluj 

5.04 

0*4 

0-rt 


The prisoners confined in jails have numbered during the year about 6,000. 
_ ,, ,. .... They have been comparatively free from 

Health of Prisoners in Jails. ,. ... . . ... 

disease, whilst the mortality is a little 

under that of former years. The general average of deaths to strength through¬ 
out all the jails of this Presidency amounted to only per cent., as exhibited 
in the following table;— 


Divisions. 

s 

fc 

« 

< 

H 

i 

? 

5 

DM. 

a [ 45 

Ratio per cent. 

Treated to 
Strength. 

Dcntlis to 
.Strength. 

Deaths to 
TrcnteiJ. 

l'rewd'*»ii*v .. 

1,010 


1.3H5 

1,4-21 
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85 
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140-6 

8-4 

5-9 
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60 
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31 
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149 7 

2 1 

14 
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41 
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1,381 

43 
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6-2 

2-9 

Southern.. 
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32 

86 V 
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12 

2 .*i 894 
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1*4 

1-3 

Sindh . 

1,739 

61 

2,259 

2,310 

2,18k 

41 

81. 2,310 

132*8 

23 

1-7 

Aden. 

171 


161 

UNI 

165 


Oj 166 

97-0 

211 

30 

Total.... 

6,051 

- 

8.123 

8,350 

7,013 


22(1 j 6,356 

136 0 

3-6 

2 5 


The subjoined table shows that about 2,7.0,000 persons have been vacci- 
Yaecination uated during the past year; of this num¬ 

ber 2,00,000 were successful vaccina¬ 
tions. The relative number of the different castes vaccinated were as follows :— 
Hindoos 70 per cent., Mussulmans 25 per cent., and other castes 5 per cent., 
whilst the ratio of Males to Females was as 54 Males to 46 Females. With 
regard to the age of those vaccinated, 33 per cent, were under one year old, and 
the remainder above that age. 
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I 
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CONSEE.VANCY. 


During the year 1860-61, the operation of Act XXVI. of 1850 was suspended 
in the five Towns of Bunkapoor, Patree, Ran poor,'Mandul, and Byle Hongnl, 
and it was introduced into several towns in the province of Sind, where the 
different Municipalities have continued to contribute greatly towards the com¬ 
fort and well-being of the people. 

The Municipality of Kurrachce have passed a resolution to devote 2-5ths 
of their income, to improvements in the Cantonment of Kurrachee, in con¬ 
sideration of the share contributed by the inhabitants of the camp towards 
its revenues. 

In the present Municipal Commission there are none of the original 

„ _ members appointed in 1858. There have been six 

Presidency Town. , , , . 

changes from deaths and resignations. 

Defectiveness of the Municipal Laws in respect to Buildinas, The 
existing Law, as respects the power of the Municipal Commissioners to compel 
parties re-building to retire to the line of street laid down for its improvement, 
having proved to be inefficient, the Surveyor to the M unicipal Commissioners 
submitted that it was necessary that the whole routine in regard to building 
cases should lie altered, to give the Commissioners the necessary powers, and he 
suggested the modification which he considered necessary. The Municipal 
Commissioners, however, being of opinion that the law was very defective in 
many particulars, called on their Solicitors to consider, with the assistance of 
Counsel, what sections of the Act relating to the above subjects required 
altering, but up to the close of the year no report, was received. 

Burial and Burning Grounds. —Bve-Laws for the management of Burial 
and Burning Grounds were prepared and approved by Government. 

Lighting Bombay with Gas. —An expenditure of Rs. 3,130'was incur¬ 
red last year in keeping up 81 oil lamps, the work being performed by the 
Police. With a view, however, to introduce the lighting with Gas into the 
Island, Mr. Forjett, who, when nominated President of the Board, was in 
England, made inquiries regarding the expenses which attend the employment 
of Gsb, anil in a Minute, in Which he stated the cost which he believed would 
be" incurred in setting up Gas Works, as also the monthly charges and probable 
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receipts of the same, advocated that the lighting of Bombay with Gas should 
be undertaken by the Municipality itself, in preference to making it over to a 
private Company established for the object. The Minute was submitted on 
the 3rd December last to the Bench of Justices, together with a Minute on the 
subject by Mr. Hutchinson, one of the Municipal Commissioners, and Draft of 
a proposed Bill to empower the Commissioners to introduce Gas Lighting 
into Bombay. 

Water Supply .—No important steps were taken during the year in respect 
of private house-supply. Tanks, to be filled with water from the Vchar Lake, 
were constructed at the Apollo and the Mazagon Bunders, and contracts were 
entered into for the supply of water to the shipping in the Harbour. 

Offensive Trades .—Appendix A furnishes particulars regarding the 
various Trades coming under this description, the number of Licences granted 
during the year, the Fees levied, and the aggregate sums realized. 

JVeiv Worfa executed .—The following new Works have been executed :— 

Construction of Parapet Wall and Wooden Railing on the Hornby Wllard, 
at a cost of R>. 0,K5(j-5-0. 

Construction of a Paved Drain in Kotwady Back Road, at $ cost of 
Rs. 4,570. 

• 

Protecting the exposed foundations of the Sonapoor Necessary (in progress). 

Raising and levelling of the Foras ltoad, at a cost of Rs. G70-7-7. 

Raising ami paving the Gutter in Doorgodavie Street, at a cost of 
Rs. 178-13-0. 

Paving a public Gully at Mazagon, at a cost of Rs. 400. 

Erection of Parapet Walls on Malabar Hill Road. 

Construction of a Urinary in Sliaik Memon Street. 

Improvements to the Tank at Chinch Bunder Pier, at a cost of lbs. 1,500. 

Raising and Metalling Mooghbhat Lane, at a cost of Rs. 300. 

Construction of Box Drains at Wilderness, Mazagon, and Girgaum Roads, 
at a cost of Rs. 341. 

Construction of a Parapet Wall at Gowalla Tank, at a cost ofRs. 227. 

Construction of 2 Earthen Dams across the Worlee Branch of the Main 
Drain. 
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Annual Repairs .—The Annual Repairs wert of the usual description. 

A contract for Scavenging»and Watering the roads was entered into, and 
the work was executed during the first few months satisfactorily; but at the 
end of 1860 the Municipal Commissioners were obliged to terminate the 
contrafct, owing to the very inefficient manner in which it was being carried 
out. It is under consideration to carry on the Scavenging and Watering 
Departmentally, by which it is anticipated a considerable saving of expenditure 
will be effected. 


Annual Accounts .—The nature and amount.of the Receipts and Disburse¬ 


ments of the Municipal Fund, for the 
specified below:— 

RECEIPTS. 

1U. a. p. 

Balance on the 31st Decem¬ 


ber is;»y. 2,99,493 8 4 

Assessed Taxes.4,14,278 13 3 

Fees and Fines . 1,11,288 2 1 

Town Duties. 3,13,912 15 1 

Stores ami I,ne Stock, sale 

proceeds of . 14,555 3 U 

Miscellaneous. 20, N70 0 3 


Hs.. 11,71.428 


year ending 31st December I860, are 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Its. a. p. 

Police chnrffcs. 77,181 4 10 

Kstnbliriluncnt and (Jontin- 

peneies. 97,430 l'5 3 

Ruuds... 3,41,545 1 5 

Repairs ... 8,01115 I 

Contribution on neeount of 

Veliar Water Works .... 1,75,000 0 0 

Ditto ditto Drainage. 2,50,000 0 0 
Stores supplied to the Sur¬ 
veyor . 32,556 6 1 

Miscellaneous. 14,230 1 8 

Balance on 31st December 

lhtiO. 1,77,872 14 10 


Rs.. 11,74.428 11 2 


The total payments made into the General Treasury, for the purposes set 
fortli in Sections 30 and 31 of Act XXV. of 1853, have been as follows :— 

Veliar Water Works.Rs. 2.46,438 5 8 

Drainage .„ 3.52,054 12 8 


Total_Rs. 5,03,-103 2 4 
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SURVEY. 


REVENUE. 

Nothing remarkable has occurred during the year under report in the 
, _ ... nrosrress of the Survey, Which has been principally 

ratta Country, under Captain carried on m the battara Collectorate; the llelgaum 
W. Coussmakcr Anderson. an( ) Dharwar Collectorates being completed, with 
the exception of occasional villages requiring to be surveyed on lapse or at the 
request of the Inamdars. The Inamdars now appear much more alive to the 
advantages of the Survey, aud applications to have their villages subjected to it 
are of late very numerous. During the past year, the Revised Settlement was 
introduced into the Kagwar Talooka of the Belgaum Collectorate, and the Wace 
Talooka of the Sattara Collectorate. 


The cost oiLthis Survey, and the extent of work done during the two 
seasons preceding the year under report, are as follows:— 


• 

Measuring. 

\ii 

flf 

H 

o 

b . 

B| 

■ 3 ? 

Total Number of 
Acres measured. 

© 

II 

r 

a ~ 

111 . 
t *i 2 

l 8 S-g 

t- a <2 a 

fc «'* " 

< 

© 

v S 

lH 

§*& 

*< 

Total for 1858-01). 

Total for 1859-00 . 

37,201 

45,835 

4,78,853 

4,69,576 

! 5,23,494 
5,04,072 

39,327 

27,124 

0 30 

0 351 

0 2 5 
0 2 7 

Increase in 1859-60. 

8,634 




, 0 51 

0 0 2 

Decrease in 1859-60. 

.... 

9,277 

19,422 

12,203 



Testing. 

| Clawed. * | 

j Tented. | 

Average 

Emir. 

Average 
Cost pgr 
Acre. 

Fields. 

Acres. 

Fields. | 

Acres. 

Total for 1858-59.! 

Total for 1859-60.! 

37,637 

38,981 

5,73,135 

5,36,552 

2,888 j 

2,723 | 

| 35,441 
| 33,377 

o o 7 i 

0 0 8 

0 0 10 * 
o o 104 

Increase in 1859-60 . 

1,344 




0 0 1 

0 0 01 

Decrease in 1859-60. 

•i •• 

35,583 

165 

2,067 


.... 

Years. 

Aycrnge Coat of Mea¬ 
surement per Acre. 

Average Cost of Testing 
per Acre. 

Total Cost per Acre. 

1858-59 .Rs. 

1869-60 ... 

0 2 5 

0 2 7 

0 0 10 i 

0 0 10.J | 

0 3 31 

0 3 5j 
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SURVEY. 


The survey of the Hydrabad Assigned Districts, in the Raichore Doab, was 
carried on during the year under a party of Captain Anderson’s Survey 
Establishment. 

1 During the past season, a revision of assessment was made, and new rates 
Khandeish, under Mr. A. F. introduced into the new Talooka of Virdhul, and 
Davidson. also into six villages of the Nundoorbar Talooka. 


The number of villages, fields, and acres, submitted to test, measured, and 
classified, during the year under report as com pared with the previous year, are 
shown in the following table :— 


Measured. 

ViJIopt’s. 

j Fields. 

1 

! 

j Aero*. 

Am tape ditfereuce 
between original 
Mi'iiMirrmcnt and 
Te.st per cent. 

A vern^<‘ Cmt 
per Aw. 

Total tor 1 859-GO. 

Total for ]H(i()-6l . 

220 

192 

' 2, !.*».! 

| 2,460 

j 25,38 1 

0 25 0 

0 24 0 

0 4 4 
0 3 5 



j 7 

2,293 




1 ” 




Deerea-e in 1S6(M»I . 

| » 

! ”' 


.010 

0 0 11 

rM 

1 Vit^K.s. 

Fields. 

Acres. 

vemj^Ilitlerence j 
«»*" rate per tic Id In— j 
tween «rii;jtiiil and 
tost elu*4tirnti<n). 

Avemjrc Cost 
per Acre. 

Total for 18.'*!MJ0. 

14! 

830 

1 1.130 

0 0 0 

0 1 11 

Total for 18G0-GI. 

22!) 

i 

2 l,8M) 

o o bi 

0 1 9 

Increase in 1800-61 . j 

88 

1 8.Vi 

13,4.’i9 



Derrca-t: in IbOU-Gl.j 


_ 


i 

0 0 2 


The Revenue Survey continues at work iu the Colleetorates of Alunedabad, 
Guzorat, under Captain Kaira, Suvat. The total area surveyed is 

C. J. Prescott. reported to have been a little over 404 square miles, 

divided into 81,156 fields, comprising 2,58,985 square acres. 

The total area classified was 2,24,475 acres, divided into 55,427 fields. 

The total area subjected to both operations was 4,83,400 acres, divided 
into 1,30,583 Revenue Survey numbers or fields. 

During the year under report the revised assessment had been introduced 
into 87 villages of the Duskroie Purgunna, and 14 villages of “ Jeytulpoor.” 

The size of the fields is less than last year, and the cost per field has 
decreased 1 anna and 1 pie, but the cost per acre has increased 0 pics. 
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In Tanna, two Talookas were brought under revised assessment. Six now 
remain to be assessed. The measurement of the 
raac!«”’ U " lcr ” 1, wliole Colloctorate will probably be completed by the 

end of next season. 


The Revenue Survey, which, under instructions from the Home Authorities, 
Itutnagherry, under Captain was ordered to be recommenced in this Collectorat.e, 
J. T. Francis. lias since last year been in progress in the Soovern- 

droog Talooka, wiierc it will probably be completed next year. 


Settlement Survey operations have been in progress in all tile throe Collec- 
g, titrates of Sind. In Kurracbee, lioundaiy Marks 

have been erected, and Boundary Surveys completed 
in 10(> villages, and in ] 1 villages field-measurements have been completed. 


In the Hydra bad Colleetorate, the Settlement Survey lias made considerable 
progress, upwards of 1)00 villages having been completed during the year under 
review. 


In the Moimr District of the Shikarpoor Colleetorate the demarcation of 
boundaries has bn n eompleted in (>4 villages, and Boundary Surveys in 134 
villages. In tho*Roree and Shikarpoor Districts Boundary Surveys have been 
eompleted, and satisfactory progress appears to have been made in the Field 
Surveys and registry of rights. Good progress lias also been made in the 
1-arkiuma District, and revised rates of assessment for the Nusseeraliatl arid 
lvmnber Tulooks are rejiorted to be in course of pieparation. 

Tln;tolal cost of Survey in Sind up to 30th June 18(10 has been 


Ktirraeliee. 11s. 39,743 1'J 0 

llydr.ihail. 14 1(1 

Shikarpoor . 38.04s 14 (> 

Total_Its. l.!t;,(M3 1) 4 


TOPOGRAPHICAL. 

Topographical Survey of the District of Larkliana has been carried out by 
it detach incut of the Revenue -Survey Establishment. 
A similar Survey of the Khyrpoor Territory is 
reported to be near completiou. 


Sind. 
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FOR B STS. 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

The accounts of the Forest Department during the year 1800-01 have not a- 
vet linen received. The financial results of their management, cannot thcrolmv 
he shown in this. (dace. 

Hitherto it has been the practice to farm out the right of cutting down 
Jungle*. In supersession of this, the system of direct management has turn 
experimentally introduced into some of the Talookas of the Tannu ('ollectorate. 
This change, which is more beneficial as regards the conservation of the 
Forests, has yielded receipts greater than was anticipated, and ctpial to the 
highest amount hitherto paid by the Farmers, who, heedless of the injury 
they did to the Forests, by the indiscriminate telling of timber, sought to 
derive as large a profit as possible during the currency of their farms. 

A restriction was also imposed on the felling of Aine and Kheir tree* 
for tire-wood, and some Forests, which during past years had been almost 
denuded of trees, have been closed. 

The Government have also determined to place the Conservation Establish¬ 
ments immediately under the control of the Collectors. This arrangement, 
it is hoped, will act as a cheek on the depredations which arc committed on 
the Government Forests under the cover of Inamdars' Passes. 

An order was issued to dispose of the rejected Timber itt the Bombay 
Depot, bv holding quarterly auction sales without reserve. 


l/V 
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FORESTS. 


SINl). 

During the past year the Sind Forests have been under the management 
of Messrs. N. A. Dalzell and W. Fenner. Their Revenues have increased from 
Rs. 1,00,301 in 1850-60 to Rs. 1,12,285 in 1860-01, or by Rs. 6,984. The 
expenditure has decreased from Rs. 56,162 to Hs. 49,542, or by Rs. 6,620. 
The net, revenues of the Forests thus show an increase of Rs. 13,604. 

Claims for compensation l o landholders and zemindars in the Shikarpoor 
Collectorate. for land included within Forest limits in 1854-55, have been 
finally inquired into. Similar claims in the Hydrabud Collectorate are under 
investigation by the Collector, in communication with the Forest Ranger. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


POPULATION. 

Undeb instructions from Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for India, 
a Census of Britisli-boru Subjects was taken in April last, and the Returns, as 
received, were forwarded to England. 


STATIONERY. 

A Committee has been appointed to consider what reduction in the charges 
on account of Stationery, supplied to the several Departments of Government, 
can be made. 



n 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Nothing of any note has taken place in connection with the cultivation of 
Cotton on an improved system. 

.* 

Two cases were brought to light of fraudulent deterioration of Cotton before 
exportation, both of which occurred at Broach. The charge on which the parties 
concerned were convicted, was exposing the article to heavy dews at night 
previously to packing it for sale. 

The attempts to introduce Foreign Cotton into Sind have unfortunately 
g . ^ . been unsuccessful, in consequence of the seed received 

from the Cotton Supply Association, through the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, having arrived too late for the sowing season. 
But the Commissioner in Sind states, that if foreign seed were sent out properly 
and carefully packed, so as to arrive at the beginning of the year, he has no 
doubt that the Cotton of Sind would become, like that of Dhurwar, an improved 
article of commerce. 

The experiments in the cultivation of Imphee or Sorgho Sucre have been 
continued with considerable success. 
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EMIGRATION. 


During this year only three ships were despatched with Emigrants to the 
Mauritius, conveying 800 Emigrants. In the previous year, nine ships, with 
3,471 Emigrants, were sent from Bombay. The Emigration Agent explains 
the cause of decrease to be owing to the Mauritius Government having discon¬ 
tinued the usual public demand for coolies frotft this Presidency, those who 
emigrated having been sent on private requisitions. 

The health of the Emigrants while on board the ships has been good. 
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APPENDIX A. 

CIVIL. 

No. l.-PUNCHAYETS. 



1856 

: 

1857 

1858 

1869 

186| 

74 

28 

32 

37 

'9 


Total.. 

74 

28 

32 j 

37 

9 

74 

28 

32 

37 

9 




Total.... 

74 

28 

32 

37 

9 

•• 

•• 

.. 

•• 

•• 



No. 2.—VILLAGE MOONSIFFS. 


1856 1857 1858 1859 1860 


Depending 1st January .. 
Instituted during the year 

Total. 

Decided on merits ,... 

Dismissed on default .. 

Adjusted or withdrawn 
Otherwise disposed of.. 


Total. 


Depfending 31st December 


Not*.— There are no Village Moonsiffs under this Presidency. 


APP. \j 
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APPENDIX TO JUDICIAL REPORT. 


APPENDIX A— {continued). 


No. 3.—DISTRICT MOONSIFFS. 



1856 

1857 

1 

1858 

185!) 

I860 

Depending let January .. 

20,467 

25,5x7 

18,384 

21,950 

34,639 

Instituted during the year .......... 

87,107 

70,327 

98,432 

1,11,487 

74,813 

Received by transfer . 

5,236 

4,525 

5,290 

3,021 

1,505 

Total.... 

1,1*2,870 

! 

1,05,139 

1,52,106 

1,40,058 

1,11,017 

Decided on merits .... 

01,204 

65,37 4 

68,084 

71,811 

68,143 

Dismissed on default ... 

2,-015 

2,NS2 

3,0' 12 

3,349 

4,(i(il 

Adjusted or withdrawn .. 

17,151 

15,2.14 

23,730 

26,313 

19,1X2 

Otherwise disused of. 

3,350 

4,565 

5,250 

3,940 

1,367 

Total.... 

87,283 

K8,0.*j5 

1,00,156 

1,05,41!) 

93,053 

Depending 31st December .... 

‘25,5b 7 

18,384 

21,950 

31,039 

17,304 


No. 4.—SCDDER AMEENS. 



i 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

I860 

4,805 

1S,.J«7 

750 

4,335 

13,061 

851 

3,313 

14,951 

077 

3,916 

18,747 

535 

o,x::{ 

) 0 ,bxx 

42b 



Total.... 

23,948 

18,247 

18,941 

23,198 

18,189 

13,4X0 

1 l,oxi 

2,M)6 

2,150 

11,012 

1,092 
1,995 
835 

10,791 

1,027 

2,083 

224 

11,729 

y<G 

3,530 

90 

11,031 

X34 
2,9 J4 
635 

Dismissed on default . TT 



Total.... 

19,613 

14,934 

15,025 

16,325 

15,'424 

4,335 

3,313 

3,910 

6,873 

2,765 



Depending 31st December 
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APPENDIX A—(»»«»«*<). 


No. 5.—PRINCIPAL SUDDER AMEENS. 



1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

I860 


Original. 

Appeal. 

Original. 

Appeal. 

Original. 

Appeal. 

Original. 

Appeal. 

Original. 

Appeal. 

Depending 1st January .. 

2,017 

302 

2,405 

145 

2652 

1 199 

2,7.11 

41 

3,727 


Instituted during the year. 

9,3-29 

18 

7,832 

38 

10,989 

15 

10,568 

7 

5,635 

2 

Deceived by transfer .... 

606 

7.08 

638 

692 

*• 391 

666 

217 

208 

249 

100 * 

Total.... 

11,962 

1,098 

10,876 

876 

14/132 

780 

13,516 

256 

9,511 

102 

Decreed for Plaintiff or 











Appellant. 

Decreed for Defendant or 

6,393 

283 

6,690 

218 

6,958 

160 

6,024 

56 

5,019 

20 

Respondent . 

638 

321 

677 

321 

811 

294 

1,001 

88 

89- 

29 

Remanded . 

.. 

2D0 


101 


61 


14 


2 

Dismissed on default .... 

.OS! 

38 

515 

8 

681 

6 

576 


370 

2 

Adjusted or withdrawn .. 

1,1 fid 

12 

1,063 

10 

2,391 

4 

2,141 


1,598 

1 

Otherwise disposed of.... 

77 J 

98 

278 

19 

550 

215 

47 

98 

48 

21 

Total.... 

9.047 

962 

8,223 

677 

11,301 

739 

9,789 

256 

7,929 

75 

Depending 31 st December. 

2,400 

146 

2,662 

199 

3,751 

41 

1,727 

■■ 

1,58*2 

27 


No. ASSISTANT JUDGES. 



1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 


Original. 

Appeal. 

Original 

Ap|«al. 

Original. 

Appeal. 

Original. 

Appeal. 

Original. 

Appeal. 

Depending 1st January .. 

90 

1,620 

99 

1,123 

86 

1,026 

99 

7GH 

79 

894 

Instituted during the year. 

39 

1,309 

26 

1,38* 

51 

1,705 

56 

1,466 

37 

923 

Received by transfer .... 

52 

1,549 

49 

1,928 

46 

1,344 

28 

97! 

17 

1,249 

Total.... 

181 

4,478 

174 

4,439 

183 

4,075 

183 

3,205 

133 

3,066 

Decreed for Plaintiff or 











Appellant...... 

Decreed for Defendant or 

12 

637 

20 

777 

15 

G34 

35 

509 

1G 

539 

Respondent . 

31 

1,367 

28 

i .no i 

19 

1,395 

47 

1,122 

40 

1,284 

Remanded . 


433 

.. 

408 


428 


309 


199 

Dismissed on default .... 

15 

112 

9 

202 

ii 

1 10 

4 

36 

12 

39 

Adjusted or withdrawn .. 

16 

71 

13 

62 

17 

77 

13 

25 

15 

24 

Otherwise disposed of.... 

8 

735 

18 

213 

22 

6G3 

5 

in 

9 

74 

Total.... 

82 

3,356 

88 

3,413 

84 

3,307 

104 

2,311 

92 

2,159 

Depending 31 st December. 

99 

1,123 

86 

1,026 

99 

768 

79 

894 

41 

907 
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APPENDIX 

No. 7.-*SUBORDINATE AND ADDITIONAL JUDGES. 



1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 


Original. 

Appeal. 

Orlginat. 

Appeal. 

Original. 

Appeal. 

Original. 

Appeal. 

Original. 

Appeal. 

Depending 1 st January .. 
♦Instituted during the year. 
Received by transfer .... 

•• 

1)23 

1 


676 

32 

”l 

1,638 

32 

21 

849 

921 

3 

206 

Total.. 


924 


670 

3> 

1,639 

53 

1,770 

3 

206 

Decreed for Plaintiff oi 

Appellant... . 

Decreed for Defendant or 

Respondent. 

Remanded . 

Dismissed on default .... 
Adjusted or withdrawn . . 
Otherwise disposed of. ... 

•• 

22 

40 

20 

6 

1 

159 

" 

67 O' 

- 

.. 

159 

440 

150 

16 

24 

1 

7 

14 

"i 

26 

272 

745 

142 

9 

13 

589 

1 

1 

56 

76 

15 

2 

2 

55 

Total. . 

•• 

248 


676 

•• 

790 

53 

1,770 

3 

206 

Depending 31 fit December. 

•• 

676 

•• 

•• 

32 

841) 



•• 



No. 8.—DISTRICT AND CITY JUDGES. 



1856 

| 1867 

1858 

1859 

1860 


Original. 

Appeal. 

Original. 

Appeal. 

Original. 

Appeal. 

Original. 

Appeal. 

Original. 

Appeal. 

Depending 1st January .. 

26 

1,598 

28 

2,046 

42 

1,858 

19 

724 

34 

942 

Instituted during the year. 

63 

3,325 

53 | 

3,324 

34 1 

3,228 

37 

3,244 

26 

2,868 

Received by transfer .... 

9 

538 

19 

509 

4 : 

161 

44 

664 

8 

159 

Total.. 

98 

5,461 

100 

5,879 

80 | 

5,247 

100 

4,632 

68 

3,909 

Decreed for Plaintiff or 











Appellant. 

u 

320 

12 

41G 

6 

300 

8 

472 

11 

399 

Decreed for Defendant or 











Respondent . 

5 

860 

2 

1,061 

4 

1,003 

7 

1,142 

10 

883 

Remanded . 

.. 

277 

. . 

280 

. . 

263 


296 


130 

Dismissed on default .... 

4 

56 

8 

J05 

4 

95 

9 

36 

3 

40 

Adjusted or withdrawn .. 
Otherwise disposed of.... 

7 

84 

5 

50 

7 

58 

9 

41 

4 

35 

43 

1,822 

31 

2,103 

40 

2.7.39 

33 

1,703 

24 

1,491 

Total.. 

70 

3,415 

58 

4,021 

61 

4,523 

66 

3,690 

52 

2,978 

Depending 31st December. 

28 

2,046 

42 

1,858 

19 

724 

34 

942 

16 

991 
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APPENDIX A— {continued). 


No. 9.-SUDDER DEWANEE ADAWLUT. 



I860 

1867 

1858 

• 

1869 

I860 


Regular. 

Special. 

Regular. 

Special. 

Regular. ! 

Special. 

Regular. 

Special. 

Regular. 

Special. 

Depending 1st January .. 

18 

400 

13 

328 

4 

44 

12 

59 

7 

81 

Admitted during the year. 

| 4 

80 

4 

121 

10 

142 

7 

136 

8 

139 

Total.... 

! oo ! 

4K0 

17 

449 

20 i 

186 

19 

195 

15 

220 

Dismissed on default .... 

j i 

(j 

4 

3<i 

1 

‘2 



. . 

. . 

Adjusted or withdrawn .. 


i 


_o 

1 




. . 


Oonfirmed . 

i 4 

83 

4 

166 

3 

; 40 

4 

38 

1 

44 

Amended. 

2 

I 11 

1. 

38 


14 

4 

12 


15 

Reversed . 

1 “2 

1 ‘>3 

3 

82 

3 

61 

i 

49 

. . 

23 

Keroanded . 


26 

1 

92 


20 

3 

15 


30 

Total.... 

9 

163 

13 

406 

8 

127 

12 

114 

1 | 118 

Depending 31st December 

13 

328 

4 ■ 

44 

12 

69 

7 

81 

14 

I 102 


No. 10.—AGGREGATE OF ORIGINAL JURISDICTION. 


j 

Depending 1st January. j 

Instituted during the year. j 

Total.... 

Decided on merits. ; 

Dismissed on default.J 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

I860 

27,405 

1,15,059 

32,454 

97,327 

24,477 

1,24,489 

28,747 

1,43,932 

45,352 

91,308 

1,42,464 

3,29,781 

1,48,966 

1,72,679 1,30,660 

; 84.014 

1 4,198 
21,237 
32,454 

82,843 

4.50(1 

18,310 

‘24,477 

8(1,720 

4,815 

29,028 

28,747 

90,720 

4,915 

32,011 

45,352 

1 

1 85,174 
5 , 88(1 
j 24,1124 
| 21,768 




101 

1,10,172 | 

97 

1,05,534 

28 

83 

1,20,448 

32 

159 i 
1,27,45*) 
37 

113 

1,14,956 

9 



74 

Total decided .... 

1,10,347 

1,05,659 

1,20,5153 

1,27,646 

1,15,078 
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.—The difference of one appeal is explu ned in the foot-note A affixed to the Supplement to No. 11. 
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APPENDIX TO JUDICIAL REPORT. 
APPENDIX A-Owtlinml). 


No. 12.—DESCRIPTION OF ORIGINAL SUITS. 



1856 

1857 

! 1858 

1859 

1860 


124 

238 

184 

150 

107 


2,000 

1,05,130 

2,81 0 
1,00,584 
245 

3,131 

1,15,082 

145 

3,218 

1,22,030 

126 

2,908 


1,10,476 

112 


2N4 


2, Mil 

1,776 

2,021 

2,122 

1,475 


Total.... 

1,1(1,347 

1,(15,659 

1,20,563 

1,27,646 

l 

1,15,078 


No. 13.—RESULT OF ORIGINAL SUITS. 


Iii favour of In f.noiir of 
rimutiff. DelcmUat. \ 


7G,173 1 9,001 ! 

A 


A.—Those include only those Suits which are decided on their merits. 


No. 14.—-AVERAGE DURATION OF SUITS. 


Sudder Dcwnnee Adawlut., 
District and City Judges 
Subordinate and additional 

Judges. 

Assistant Judges ... 
Principal Sudder Ameeus.. 
Sudder Ameeus ... 

M oiuwifla. 


1856 

1857 

• 

1858 


1859 


I860 

S' 

a 

,*» 

] 

5? 

•S.VHQ 

Y ears. 

o 

,0 

Days. 

.8 

Months. 

1 

E 

S 

C 

s 

» 

k, 

« 

Q 

Years. 

e 

O 

53 

1 

2 

9 

28 

O 

i 

20 


5 

16 


5 

27 


7 

20 


8 

10 

1 

o 

20 

i 

• • 

17 

•• 

(i 

27 

• • 

7 

6 

3 

9 

13 





10 

2!) 


8 

19 

3 


12 

1 

0 

4 

i 

0 



1) 

24 


6 

10 

., 

ii 

_o 


4 

11 


4 

6 


3 

10 


3 

24 


4 

9 


3 

12 


3 

16 


o 

26 


3 

12 


3 

5 

” 

8 

13 


3 

y 



23 

*• 

2 

10 

• • 

2 

24 
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APPENDIX *-(«»«"•, 


No. 15.—TOTAL VALUE OF SUITS DEPENDING. 



1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

186(1 

5,42,761 

41,11,914 

14,33,305 

1,43,781 

30,15,866 

10,40,858! 

1,63,899; 

32,44,911 

8,03,072 

98,8.13 

3G,94,468 

5,90,075 

3,25,1160 

23,72,757 

7,56,177 


Ditto ditto Appeals . 

Total.... 

1 

60,87,983 

42,11,505j42,l3,882|43,89,376 

34,54,894 


No. 16.—DEBTORS IN JAIL. 


| 


1850 

1837 


1858 

1859 

1860 

No. 1 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

\ 


Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 


Rx. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 

At the instance of 







i 




Individuals .. 

797 

52,417 0 4 

872 

60,450 11 8 

85258,947 7 6 

098 

75,387 4 11 

561 

66,474 010 

At the instance of 











Government.. 

8 

1,533 8 8 

1 

954 3 0 

1 

969 0 3 


.... 

.. 


Total number in 











Jail . 

805 

,53,950 9 0 

873 

01,404 14 6 

853 

59,916 7 9 

1 

698 75,387 4 11 

1 

561 66,474 0 10 
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APPENDIX TO JUDICIAL BSTOBT. 
APPENDIX A-******!). 


AGENTS’ COURTS. 

No. l.-PUNCHAYETS. 


Depending 1st January .. 

Instituted during the year. 

Total_ 

; 

Decided on merits. 

Dismissed on default. 

Adjusted or withdrawn . 

Otherwise disposed of. 

Total.... 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

*7 

•• 

ii 

•• 

. • 4 

5 

7 


a 

•• 

5 

7 

•• 

)! 

-• 

4 

• 

7 


11 


4 

Depending 31st December. 

.. 

1 

•• 

■ ■ 

•• 

1 


No. H. —JEHAGEEUDARS. 



1856 

1867 

1858 

1859 

1860 

Depending 1st January .. 

9(1 

132 

148 

184 

145 

Instituted during the year 

421 

451 

458 

489 

333 

Received by transfer .... 

8 

5i 1 

13 

5 

3 

Total.... 

525 

634 

619 

678 

481 

Decided on merits .... 

235 

300 

297 

309 

218 

Dismissed on default .. 

32 

28 

7 

18 

7 

Adjusted or withdrawn 

125 

122 

127 

143 

110 

Otherwise disposed of.. 

i 

30 

4 

3 

1 

Total v .. 

393 

486 

436 

533 

336 

, Depending 31st December 

132 

148 

184 

146 

145 


10 
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APPENDIX A-<®»<w). 

No. 3.—ASSISTANT AGENT. 




1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

I860 

Depending 1st January... 


34 

45 

34 

48 

36 

Instituted during the year. 
Deceived by transfer. 


14 

13 

28 

29 

29 


Total.... 

48 

58 

62 

77 

65 

Decided on merits. 


2 

15 

13 

37 

26 

Dismissed on default... 



9 

1 

2 

6 

Adjusted or withdrawn . 

Otherwise disposed of . 


1 



2 

4 


Total..,. 

3 

24 

14 

41 

36 

Depending 31st December 


do 

34 

48 

36 

2J 


No. 4.-AG ENTS. 



1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

I860 


; Original. 

Appeal. 

Original. 

Appeal. 

Original. 

1 

Appeal. 

Original. 

Appeal. 

Original. 

Appeal. 

Depending 1st January .. 

13 

i 

10 

i 

10 

8 

6 

o 

6 

7 

Instituted during the year. 

6 

1 

7 

6 

2 

5 

4 

10 

10 

10 

Received by transfer.... 

•• 


2 

3 

’* i 

•• 

•• 

• • 



Total.... 

19 

2 

19 

10 

12 

13 

10 

18 

16 

17 

Decreed for Plaintiff or 











Appellant . 

5 

, , 

5 


4 

4 

1 

1 

4 

8 

Decreed for Defendant or 











Hespondent . 

,, 

1 

3 

1 

1 

5 

3 

7 


4 

Remanded. 

m . 





2 


o 



Dismissed on default ... 

2 


1 


1 




1 1 


Adjusted or withdrawn .. 

2 







1 

G 

1 

Otherwise disposed of .. 

•• 

•• 


1 

•• 

•• 

• • 




Total.... 

9 

1 

9 

2 

\ 6 

ii 

4 

11 

n 

13 

Depending 31st December 

10 

1 

10 

8 

6 

2 

e 

7 

5 < 

f 4 


11 
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APPENDIX A -Ni«4 


No. 5.-SUDDER DEWANEE ADAWLUT. 



1856 

1837 

1858 

1859 

1860 


Regular. 

Special 

llcgulur. 

Special. 

Regular. 

Sjuriul. 

Regular. 

Special. 

Regular. 

Special. 

Depending 1st January . 
Admitted during the year. 

9 

5 

3 

2 

3 

•• 

3 

.. 

•• 

•• 

Total.... 

9 

5 

3 


3 

• • 

3 

.. 



Dismissed on default .. 

i 

1 

, . 



•• 


.. 

.. 

. . 

Adjusted or withdrawn.. 

'i 

i 

*3 




i 


.. 



*) 





.. 

O 




Reversed . 

2 

i 

•• 




•• 

•• 

.. 

•• 

•• 












To(*l.... 

0 

3 

3 

2 



3 



Depending 31 st Dec.... 

3 

o 





•• 

.. 

" i ** 


No. 6.—AGGREGATE OF ORIGINAL JURISDICTION. 



1856 

1857 

1858 

j 1859 

i 1860 

1 

Depending 1st January .. 

143 

j 187 

192 

238 

187 

instituted during the year . 

448 

471 

499 

522 

377 

Totul.... 

591 

658 

j 691 

I 760 

504 

Decided on merits . 

241) 

323 

326 

410 

252 

Dismissed on deiault . 

34 

38 

1) 

20 

14 

Adjusted or withdrawn. 

128 

122 

127 

145 

120 

Depending 31st December. 

187 

192 

• 

238 

187 

180 

Decided by Enropean Judges. 

12 

33 

20 

45 

• 47 

Ditto Native ditto . 

392 

450 

431 

630 

335 

Ditto Punchayets . 

7 


11 

4 

Total decided.... 

411 

483 

462 

575 

386 


12 
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APPENDIX to JUDICIAL &BPOST. 


APPENDIX A-<»»<taiw«). 


No. 8.—DESCRIPTION OF ORIGINAL SUITS. 



1856 

1857 

1858 

1850 

I860 

Connected with Land Rent. 

10 

4 

1 

4 

2 

Otherwise connected with Land... 

H 

5 

8 

20 

13 

Connected with Debts, Wages, See. 

380 

474 

453 

540 

371 

Pitto Caste, Religion, &c. 




1 


Ditto Indigo, Sugar, Silk, Sc c. . 

4 

•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

Total.... 

411 

483 

462 

o 75 

386 


No. !).—RESULT OF ORIGINAL SUITS. 


In favour of j In favour of 

riHintitf. j Prfmiiant. 



A.—These inoludc those suits that are decided on their merits. 


No. 10.- AVERAGE DURATION OF SUITS. 


Agents 



1856 


1857 

1858 


1359 


I860 


_ 

i 

1 

a 

; i. 

* 

i 

> 

i 

1 

a 

i 

q 

! 

>* ! 

e 

0 

a 

1 

i 

> 

i 

i 

a 

<# 

ft 

1 

i 

1 

a 

£ 

Q 

Dewanee 
















ut. 

6 

9 

28 

2 

3 

27 




1 

1 

2 






i 

6 

12 

i 

! 6 

15 

2 

h 

17 


() 

T 

8 

«> 

t Agents.. 

2 

5 

13 

2 

1 3 

16 

1 

n 

12 

1 

ii 

25 


1! 

10 

dara .... 

I 

10 

1 


! 4 

26 


4 

8 

•• 

9 

6 

•• 

5 

26 


14 
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APPENDIX 


No. 11.-TOTAL VALUE OF SUITS DEPENDING. 



1856 j 

1857 

1858 ! 

i 

1859 | 

I860 

Before Sudder Adawlut . 

18,SG7| 


1,764! 

■ • ! 


Before oilier (Courts, Original. 1 

1,10,649- 

2,04,875 

1,45,438! 

1,16,024, 

1,70,161 

Ditto ditto Appeal .| 

140 

75'lj 

48- 

i 

1.0G4 1 

2,7(10 

Total....| 

1,29,365 

■2,05,628; 

l,47,25oi 

1 

1,17,0»«j 

1,72,921 


No. 12.—DEBTORS IN JAIL. 
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APPENDIX A 


REVENUE COURTS. 


No. l.-PUNCIIAYETS. 




1858 

1859 

j I860 

Depending 1st January . • 

Instituted during the year 

1 

;; 

.. 1 
| j 

.. 

Total..... 

i 1 • 



Decided on merits . j 

Dismbsed on default .! 

Adjusted or withdrawn . ! 

Otherwise disposed ot. 

i i • 

:: ! : 
•• ! 

1 

. i 

l 

. j .. 

. j 

1 


Total.... ] 1 j 


Depending 31st December 


No. 2.—MAMLUTDARS. 



185G 

1857 

18.58 

1859 

I860 

Depending 1st January ....... 

387 

475 

484 

351 

672 * 

Instituted during the year . 

1,853 

1,415 

1,565 

2,179 

1,859 

Deceived by transfer. 

46 

175 

67 

106 

41 

Total.... 

2,080 

2,065 

2,118 

2,636 

2,572 

Decided on merits . 

978 

890 

1,007 

1,218 

1,372 

Dixmissed on default . 

216 

269 

320 

253 

235 

Adjusted or withdrawn . 

391 

380 

427 

459 

498 

Otherwise disposed ot. 

26 

42 

a 

35 

10 

Total.... 

1,611 

1,581 

1,785 

1,985 

2,115 

Depending 31st December. 

475 

484 

351 

671 a 

457 


A.—The difference of one between these numbers is thus explained by the Collector 
of Kaira :—“ In the Return for 1859, 38 suits are shown as depending on 31st December 
1859. This is owing to a suit which was re-admitted on the file in that year having 
inadvertently not been taken into account. The error its now rectified.” 

16 
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APPENDIX A-(«mii>‘«*'). 

No. 3.—ASSISTANT COLLECTORS. 



1866 

1857 

1858 

1869 

1860 

Depending 1st January .. 


2 

1 

..... 

1 

Instituted during the year . 

4 

6 

2 

i 

.... 

Received by transfer . 

2 

.... 

.... 

.... 

2 

• Total.... 

6 

8 

3 

1 

3 

Decreed for Plaintiff or Appellant .... 
Decreed for Defendant or Respondent. 

2 

5 

.... 


2 

2 

1 

i 


.... 

Dismissed on default . 

.... 

.... 

i 



Adjusted or withdrawn . 

.... 

1 

i 


"T 

Otherwise disposed of. 


.... 

.... 


TotuI.... 

4 

7 A 

3 

.... 

3 

Depending 31st December. 

2 

1 


1 



A.—These include 6 Suits decided by the Deputy Collector of Kaira. 


No. 4.—COLLECTORS. 



1866 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 


Original. 


Origin*]. 

Appeal. 

Original. 


Original. 

Appeal. 

Original. 

Appeal. 

Depending 1st January.. 

5 

200 

4 ; 

214 

3 

192 

2 

154 

1 

198 a 

Instituted during the year 

2 

169 

i 

211 

1 

1H0 

. . 

241 

.. 

208 

Received by transfer.... 

•• 

3 




57 

•• 

39 

1 

47 

Total.... 

7 

372 

5 

425 

4 

429 

2 

434 

2 j 

453 

Decreed for Plaintiff or 











Appellant. 

i 

44 

.. i 

12 

.. 

43 

1 

66 

.. I 

63 

Decreed lot Defendant or 











Respondent . 


54 


121 

1 

107 


99 


68 

Remanded. 


n 

.. 

48 


40 


20 


28 

Dismissed on default .. 

.. 

44 

2 

19 


20 


6 

.. ' 

11 

Adjusted or withdrawn.. 

., 

4 


, , 

1 

7 


9 

., 

4 

Otherwise disposed of .. 

2 

1 

•• 

3 


58 


37 

1 

53 

Total.... 

3 

158 

2 

233 

0 

275 

1 

237 

1 

227 

Depending 31st Dec.... 

4 

214 

•s 

>92 

2 

154 

— 

1 

197a 

1 

226 


A.—The Colaba Sub-Collector’s Return for 1859 was dosed with 14 appeals in 
arrears, and instead of the Return for 1860 being opeued with that number, it commences 
with 15; and he explains the cause of the difference to have arisen from an error in 
entering the number instituted during the former year, which should have been 38, not 37. 

Note. —This Statement includes the work of the Sub-Collector of Colaba and the 
number of appeals disposed of by the Assistant Collectors of Alnuedabad, Tanna, 
Rutuagherry, and Ahmednuggur. 
app. 5 j 


17 
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APPENDIX A-(»»«»«rf). 

No. 5.—SUDDUR DEWANEE ADAWLUT. 



1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

I860 


Regular.' 

Special. 

Regular. 

Special. 

Regular. 

Special. 

Regular. 

Special. 

Regular. 

Special. 

Depending 1st January . 

2 

10 

0 

17 


2 


2 

1 

3 

Admitted during tlie year. 

•• 

8 


3 

•* 

6 

1 

4 

** 

5 

Total.... 

2 

18 

2 

20 


8 

1 

6 

1 

8 

Dismissed on default .... 

# . 



3 

* T 






Adjusted or withdrawn.. 



. . 

.. 


.. 





Confirmed. 




8 






3 

Amended . 

.. 


.. 

.. 

. . 

1 


.. 


i 

Reversed . 

.. 


. . 

3 

.. 






Remanded... 


i 


4 


I 


i 



Total.... 

•• 

i 

2 

18 

•• 

6 


3 


* 

Depending 31 st Dec.... 

2 

17 

•• 

2 

•• 

2 

1 

3 

l 

4 


No. 6\—AGGREGATE OF ORIGINAL JURISDICTION. 



1 Hod 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

392 

1,660 

481 

1,422 

488 

1,668 

353 

2,181 

674 a 
1,859 


Total.... 

2,002 

1,903 

2,056 

2,534 

2,533 


984 

216 

391 

481 

896 

271 

381 

488 

1,009 

321 

429 

353 

1,220 
263 
459 
673 A 

1,374 

235 

498 

458 





5 

1,58^ 

3 

1,545 

5 

1,754 

1 

1,930 

1 

2 

2,105 


Ditto Punchayct.t... ...... 

Total decided.... 

1,691 

1,548 

1,759 

1,932 

2,107 


A.—The difference of one between these numbers is explained in note A at the foot 
of Statement 2. 


18 
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APPENDIX A-(»»H»««0. 


No. 8—DESCRIPTION OF ORIGINAL SUITS. 



1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

I860 

Connected with Land Rent ..... 

1,515 

1,407 

1,685 

1,854 

2,081 

Otherwise connected with Land ... 

76 

141 

74 

78 

26 

Connected with Debts, Wages, dice.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Ditto Caste, Religion, &.c 

Ditto Indigo, Sugar, Silk,&c. 

.. 

•• 

•• 

.. 


Total... .j 

1,691 j 

1,648 

1,769 

1,932 

2,107 


No. 9.—RESULT OF ORIGINAL SUITS. 


In favour of 
riaiuuir. 

In favour of 
Defendant. 

1,101 

273 


A.—These include only Uu.se suits that are decided on their merits. 


No. 10.—AVERAGE DURATION OF SUITS. 
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No. 11.-TOTAL VALUE OF SUITS. DEPENDING. 



18.5G 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1800 

Before Suddur Adawlul. 

Before other Courts, Ori«rinul. 

Ditto ditto Appeals. 

1,730} 

23,719 

6',H5o; 

33j 

13,001 

0,1102: 

11 Hi 
10,()12| 
6,7G3; 

809| 

23/JK9 

(>,084 

1,303 

19,731 

7,958 

Total.... 

32 , 304 ) 

ly.itiw! 

10,41)3 

30,582) 

29,052 


No. 10.—DEBTORS IN JAIL. 





is;. 7 

1858 

1859 

1800 




Amount. 

No. 

^niount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Aniou nt. 

Al the instance 


j Its. n. 

IK ii. j.. 


Bn. u. p. 


Rs. a. jj. 


IK 11 . p. 

of individuals.! 

17 

927 23 

518 2 11 

13 

263 2 2 

10 

351 12 2 

8 

596 4 10 

At the instance 










of Government.! 

1 

1.13 11 t Mj 

5,133 15 0 

9 

.013 1 0 

‘ 1 

57 10 0 



Total No. in Jail J 

21- 

1,080 10 5 37: 

6,052 1 11 

22 

1,170 3 11 

11 

409 f> 2 

h. 

fitKj 4 10 


APP. 6 J 
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rertifrated 2 claims to certificates 
of heirship, Mr. Bosanquet and 
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APPENDIX B. 


CRIMINAL. 

No. 1.—VILLAGE POLICE. 



1850 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1800 

Under trial on 1st January .. 

Summoned during the yenr ........ 

2,405 

1,840 

1,1)5.5 

2,0!H 

1,-591 

Total.... 

2,405 

! 1,841) 

1,255 J 

2,084 

1,581 


70‘i 

584 

577 

502 

359 

Acquitted alter unestimation. 

(Convicted and punished . j 

511 

354 

396 

474 

37.5 

! 1,101 

011 

982 

1,058 

857 

Under trial on 31st December .; 






Total.. . J 

2,405 

1,849 

1,955 

i 2,094 ! 

1,521 


No. o—DISTRICT POLICE. 


Under trial on 1st January . 

Summoned during the year . 

Total... . 

1850 j 

1857 

1858 j 

1859 

1860 

2K9 1 
59,077 t 

178 a 1 
56,9(57 

143 

57,711 

50 

52.445 

74 

52,895 

59,30(1 | 

57,145 

57,859 

62,495 

52,969 

Discharged without, trial. 

5,18-1 

; 6,023 

4,852 

: 5,713 

4,664 

Acquitted after investigation. 

! 13.125 

10,924 1 

9,(542 

1 9.(571 

8,930 

Convicted and punished.. 

31,K!(j 

33,019 

! 34,008 

! 28,708 

30,693 n 

Deferred to higher Courts . 

9,004 ! 

8,»3I 

2,307 

j 8,329 

8,594 

Under trial on 31st December . 

177 

148 

60 

1 74 

1 88 


a. —These include one prisoner whose case was on the File of the Magistrate 
of Tanna on 31st December 1856, but has since been transferred to the District 
Police for disposal. (Vide Note a to Statement 5). 

b. —These include 214 discharged on Security. 
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APPENDIX (continued). 


No. 3.—PRINCIPAL SUDDER AMEENS, SUDDER AMEEXS, 
AND LAW OFFICERS. 


Under tiial on 1st January. j 

Referred during the year. 

Total.... j 

Discharged without trial.j 

Acquitted. 

I860 

1857 

1858 

1859 

18(10 



, . 

. . 






•• 

,! 4 

10 

11 

15 

30 

Referred to Magistrates or Session 

Judges. 

Otherwise disposed of. 

Under trial on 31st December . 

•• ! •• 





Under the Bombay Code, the Native Judges and Law <> timers hating no criminal 
jurisdiction, the nmnher shown in this Statement refers to (’uses of Perjury committed 
before the former class of Officers in Civil suits under investigation by them, and handed 
on from their Courts to the Sessions, under Section XXXIV., Regulation IV. of 1827, 
and the Interpretation thereon of the 8th June 18-!). 

X<>. 4.—DEPUTY MAGISTRATES. 



1 83(j j 
1 

1867 | 1868 

1S59 

■ 

18(10 


0*4 | 

1 

33a 

41 

''’hi 

23 

Appiehended or referred during the! 

5,4tjS 

3,545 

4,214 

3,858 

* 

3,843 


Total.... 

5,532 

4,67b 

4,256 

3,913 

3,866 


422 

314 

250 

29b 

26 1 


985 

771 


634 

696 


3,664 

2,1)05 

2,058 


2,492 

Referred to Magistrates or Session 

426 

410 j 
135 I 

480 

332 : 

374o 


116 

79 

93 

67 j> 





31 

i 41 

53 

23 

8G 




a. —These include 2 prisoners transferred hy the Magistrate of Ahmcdnuggui* to the 
File of his Deputy. (Vide Note a to Statement 5.) 

u.—These include A prisoners transferred by the Magistrate of Sholapoor to the 
File of his Deputy, and exclude 2 declared innocent hy the Joint Magistrate of Colaba, 
who ordered their names to be erased from the Register. 

c. —Of these, one prisoner was twice committed to the Sessions by the Deputy 
Magistrate of Kutnaglierrv. 

d. —Of these, 60 were discharged on Security, and one was forwarded to the Resident 
at Baroda. 

28 
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No. 5.—MAGISTRATES, JOINT MAGISTRATES, AND ASSISTANT 
MAGISTRATES. 



1H.0G 

1857 

1858 

185D 

1800 

Under trial on 1st January. 

91 

46a 

159 

113» 

129 

Apprehended during the year . 

290 

470 

641 

578 

509 

Received by transfer . 

1 5,944 

5,105 

6,688 

5,782 

5,895 

Total.... 

(>,025 

5,711 

7,488 

6,473 

6,593 

Discharged without trial.1 

1 ,01)1 

637 

861 

692 

745 

Acquitted .. 

1 ,005 

1500 

: 1,486 

1,426 

1,577 



2,1 17 

1 3,751 

3,0-10 

0,947 

Committed to Session Judges, &c. .. 

0,4 SO 

1,112 i 

j 1,120 i 

1,048 

1,034 

Otherwise disposed of . 

91 

96 

! 161 

138 

166c 

Under trial on 01st December .j 

49 ; 

159 

| 116 

129 

124 


A.*-One transferred to tho District Police Ollicer at Tamm, and 2 to the Deputy 
Magistrate of Ahniednuggur. ( Vide Notes a to Statements 2 and 1.) 

».— rinse exclude 4 transferred to the File of the Deputy Magistrate of Sholupoor 
(vide Note » to Statement No. 4), and include 1 on the File of the Magistrate of Dhow- 
nujigur, which was erfoueounly omitted. 

c.—Of these, loo were discharged on security, 2 dismissed from oiliec, 2 died 
before sentence, 4 surrendered to the Political Agent Itewa Kant a, 1 to the Guicowai 
Government, and 2 to the Nawuub of Cambay. 


AT*P. tty 


29 
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APPENDIX B-(contuiu*d). 


No. 6.—SESSION JUDGES. 



1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

Under trial on 1st January. 

205 

46 

163 

48 

61 

Committed during the year .. 

1,667a 

1,549b 

1,655 

1,403 

1,446d 

Received by transfer . 

•• 

l 

3 

•• 

4 

Total.... 

1,872 

1,596 

1,711 

1,451 

1,511 

Discharged without trial. 

7 

o 

7 

8 

12 

Acquitted. 

846 

510 

626 

662 

609 

Convicted. 

769 

762c 

863 

733 

665k 

Referred to Nizamut or Foujdaree Court 

151 

150 

127 

72 

125 

Otherwise disposed of. 

63 

16 

40 

15 

6f 

Under trial on 31st December . 

46 

163 

48 

61 

94 


a.— The aggregate number committed by the Magistrates, Deputy Magistrates, and 
Native Judicial Functional ies, amount to 1,676: the difference of 9 has occurred at 
Sholapoor, and the Session Judge explains it thus :—11 Prisoners committed by the Ma¬ 
gistrate on the 24th December 1856, and received in the Sessions Court on 2nd January 


1857, not included in the number exhibited in the Adawlut Return.. II 

Deduct 2 prisoners committed by the Magistrate in 1855, received in 1856, and 
therefore shown in the Adawlut Returns........ 2 


J 

b. —These include 11 committed in 1856. 

c. —Against 2 of these prisoners there were two separate cases, in which they were 
convicted and sentenced separately ; they therefore appear twice in No. 10, and twice in 
No. 13. 

d. —These do not show one prisoner twice committed to the Sessions Court by the 
Deputy Magistrate of Rutnagherry (vit/t Note c to Statement No. 4), but include one 
prisoner committed by the Session Judge of Khandeish, and 8 by the Assistant Magis¬ 
trate and Superintendent of the Dhoolia Jail. 

p..—Against one of these prisoners there were three separate cases : he was sentenced 
in two cases, having been acquitted in the third—he thereiore appears twice in Nos. 10 
and 13. 

p.—Of these, 2 were discharged on Security, 3 died before trial, and 1 was ad¬ 
mitted as an Approver. 

30 
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APPENDIX B 


No. 7.—NIZAM UT OR FOUJDARtfE ADAWLUT. 



185G 

1857 

1858 

! 1859 

18G0 

Under trial on 1st January 

58 


" 

44 

P 

29 

IG 

Commuted or referred during the year.: 

151 

150 

127 

72 ; 

125 

Proceedings railed for ..I 

42G 

15*2 

148 

158 

249 

Total.... | 

G35 

339 ! 

3,9 , 

259 

390 

Released unconditionally . i 

NO 



04 

I0(>A 

Released on Security . 

I .. 


. . 

1 

o 

Convicted . 

[ 438 

258 1 

231 

17G 

24 7 » 

< Mherwise disposed of. 


1 ! 

1 



Depending on 31st December 


44 


1(5 

33 


a. —Of these, 12 are from cases committed or referred during the year, and are 
unluded in Statement No. 13 under the column “ Acquitted.” 

* 

b. —Of these, 98 arc from cases committed, and are included in Statement 13 as 
“ Convicted/' 

c. —One died before trial, and the other transferred to the Lunatic Asylum. 


(Nos. 8 and 9 are omitted as inapplicable to the Bombay Presidency, j 
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No. 11.-AVERAGE DURATION OF CASES REFERRED TO THE 
N1ZAMUT OR FOUJDAREE ADAWLUT. 


Years. 

From Ap¬ 
prehension to 
Commitment. 

Frofh Com¬ 
mitment to 
Reference. 

From Reference 
to Receipt. 

From Receipt 
of Reference 
to Sentence. 

Total from 
Apprehension. 

1856 

29 days 

39 days 

25 days 

15 days 

108 days 

1857 

19 „ 

28 „ 

25 „ 

14 „ 

86 „ 

1K58 

25 „ 

35 „ 

24 

19 „ 

103 „ 

IK.™ 

Ifi „ 

19 „ 

25 „ 

19 „ 

29 „ 

I860 

27 „ 

38 „ 

23 „ 

17 „ 

105 „ 


No. 12.—PRISONERS IN JAIL. 



1850 

1857 

1858 

1859 

I860 

1 mprisonrnent for Life (with labour, with 

irons) . 

Ditto above 14 years ... 

Ditto from 10 to 14 years 

Ditto fiom 7 to 10 years . 

Ditto lor less than 7 years 

Ditto without labour..... 

269 

33 

221 

319 

2,297 

280 

277 

39 
198 
308 
2,071 
356 1 

236 

81 

241 

286 

2,525 

351 

209 

58 

156 

205 

2,175 

209 

235 

98 

166 

322 

1,966 

208* 

Total on 31 st December. 

3,419 

3,249 

3,720 

3,072 

2,995 

Deaths in the year. 

142 

146 

146 

178 

187 


A.— These include one State Prisoner at Tanna. 


*rr. 9 j 


a 
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No. 13.—TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PERSONS 

THE RESULT OF 




l 

1 

o 

1 

V. 

2 

H 


Classes. 

Offences. 

Qfr 

6? 

t'l 

I C 

i! 

E 

U 

c i 

P 

1 

■0 

sj 

:•! 

2 •* 

< 

S 

B 

v i 
S.8 

;! 

i" 

*< 



27 5 

4 













10 







IS 




i 



38 


6 

4 

13 








04(7 

134 

109 

.. 

37 

°7 



6H 

43 

ti 

3 






Suttee, aiding and abetting . 







40 

.. 

.. 

1 


2 



)S 

4 

0 

1 

1 



10 

1 



1 

O; 

e 



1 



& 

Ditto for the purpose of selling in 

4 



0 

“1 



15 

0 



1 

a, 


lb 




• •1 

6 5 

K « 


4f 

0 

8 

4 

1 ! 

< 





I 

$ 







a 


s 


9 

1 



© 


14 

8 






28 

8 

] 




274 

120 

74 

1 





4 

2 

| 



SO 

18 

0 









3 

0 






1990 

1107 

209 





421)4 

4193 

32 




Making away with a person. 




20 

0 




1 


17290 

1 

10162 

1373 

12 




















Total. 

55000 

15820 

1914 

67 

48 





34 
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APPREHENDED AND DROUGHT TO TRIAL IN I860, AND 
THE PROCEEDINGS. 
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Offences against Property 

committed without Offences against Property committed with Violence. 

Violence. 
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APPENDIX TO 


APPENDIX S 


No. 13.—TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PERSONS 

THE RESULT OF THE 


Classics. 


[i Daeoity, with murder. 

Ditto with torture. 

Ditto with wounding or personal injury .... 
Ditto unattended with aggravating circum¬ 
stances . 

Diver daeoity, with murder ... 

Ditto with wounding or personal injury . 


Highway robbery, with murder. 

Ditto with wounding or personal injury. 
Ditto unattended with aggravating circumstances. 

iSuspiciun of highway robbery . 

Burglary, with murder . 

Ditto with wounding or personal injury .... 

Theft, with murder. 

Ditto with wounding. 


drugs .. 

[Cattle-stealing, with murder .... 
Ditto with wounding or pen 


ing property. 

Ditto with violent breach of the peace, &c.. 

[Attempt at daeoity. 

Ditto at River ditto . 

Plunder, with violence . 

Riot, with assault and robbery, &c. 

[Suspicion of daeoity . 


ornaments 


Total. 


stances.. 

[Theft, including cattle-stealing 
Receiving stolen property .... 

Fraud, embezzlement, &c. 

.Plundering. 

[Trespass..... 

Suspicion of theft ... 

False personation .. 


Carried over. 


6 

B 

i 

o 

s 

$ 

S 

3 

I 

s 

s i 

If 

fl 

s 

§ a 

|! 

is 

II 

r, 

i 

il 

a* 

1! 

I 

i! 

r» 

< 

2 

•• 

•• 

■■ 


2 

2 

• • 


• • 

47 

1 




18 

1 


•• 

7 

(>3 

* *4 

"i 

2 

i 

2/> 

3 

2 

2 

li 

i 

(i 

4 

.. 

2 


36 

. . 

«. 



19 

4 

3 

2 

•* 

4 

•• 

1 

i 

•• 

“20 

~3 

— ic 


•• 

23 

20 

i 


.. 

8 i :: 

•• 

2 

•* 

121 

7 

3 

£ 

•• 

| 








397 

48 

27 

26 

22 

264 

17 

41 

49 

21 

7634 

4147 

1737 

131 

7 

977 

298 

29' 

GC 

14 

319 

119 

69 

17 

8 

9 

• » 

3 

2 

. . 

347 

304 

•• 

•• 

•• 

S 


•• 

•• 

•• 

1 9466 

4S8C 

2132 

259 

_50 
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APPREHENDED AND BROUGHT TO TRIAL IN 1860, AND 
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APPEMDIX TO 


APPENDIX B 

* - 

No. 13,—TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PERSONS 

THE RESULT OF THE 


Cuiiii. 

Offences. 

If 

o 

3 

i 

fc 

3 

I 


it 

l! 

E 

M 

V 

II 

I 

}! 

S 

.c" 

Si 

■4 

h 

i! 

-1 


Brought over. 

945£ 

4886 

2132 

251 

50 


Snatching ...... 

6 

2 

2 

.. 


1-1 

Attempt at theft, cattle-stealing, &c . 

157 

38 

60 

1C 

i 

Hi 

Forcibly taking away documents. 

6 

.. 

.. 

.. 

. . 

ft. 5 vs 

Accessary to theft. 

4 

1 

1 

. . 

.. 

5 a * 8 

Disputes involving claims of property or charge 






o is i 

of theft. 

81 

61 

1 


.. 

* fii 

Apprehension with suspicious property. 

1 

.. 

. . 

.. 

l 

8 E® 

Taking away property, destroying house, &c. .. 

77 

39 

15 


3 

(g ®** 

Attempt at burglary ...... 

35 

o 

13 

r 


o 








Total. 

9822 

5029 

2225 

281 

55 


Arson..... 

161 

17 

17 

9 

10 

t ®it 

Attempt at ditto .. .. 

4 

o 


, . 

. . 

— r* m 







& pi 

Killing and maiming other persons’ cattle .... 

105 

44 

10 

1 



Damaging crops, &c. 

746 

598 

22 

4 

•• 


Total. 

1016 

661 

49 

14 

10 

“.tM f 

Forgery . 

112 

9 

3 

8 

22 

i ills < 

Counterfeiting coin... 

4 

1 

2 

.. 

1 

* 1° S3 l 

Having in possession counterfeit coin. 

44 

32 

i 

•• 



Total. 

ICO 

42 

6 

8 

23 

r 


1 






Prison breaking, harbouring, and aiding the 






« 

escape of felons . 

8 

.. 

. . 

1 


« a 

Perjury, and subornation of perjury .. 

216 

15 

60 

17 

13 

> 1 







o | 


2 

2 




& .s 

s 

Felonies not included in above denominations .. 

172 

48 

35 

6 

2 


Misdemeanors, ditto . 

2121 

1589 

149 

12 

8 


Other offences not (included in above. 

10931 

8798 

552 

32 

7 


Total. 

3451 

0462 

796 

67 

30 


Grand Total . 

>0068 

12058 

>017 

462 

188 


Bombay, Suddtr Foujdurtc Adawlut, 27th May 1861. 
38 
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— (continued). 


APPREHENDED AND BROUGHT TO TRIAL IN I860, AND 
PROCEEDINGS—( continued ). 



(Signed) A. F. BELLAS1S, Acting Registrar. 
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APPENDIX Ttj' 


ABSTRACT STATEMENT showing the entire Expenditure 

„ . „ BtTPBRTNTBNDINa En- 

CUIEP EKOINEE* AT AUDITOK OP PUKI.TC SOUTKMS 

tub Presidency. Works Accounts. Circle. 


Extraordi¬ 

nary. 


(Fort ideations . ... 

I Cantonment ... 

Acc‘<>itini< illation for Troops .. 


.Ordnance... 

j Commissariat 
I Stud. 


t Stuff. 

Naval... 

( *'•*»•“. 

Jt met at .-{Court Houses... 

I «l ails... 

I Liiml mid Miscellaneous. 

Customs .... 

Salt. 

Opium.. 

i Churches am! other liuildluprs . 

hu'»',.nrn.j u , iri „| , ir „ im ,k . 

l.nrcATioNAi.*.. 

fliiivnuinriit .... 

Pit bln* Works...... 


‘ULTUHAI... •*. Jhk.s . 

| lh-.utim.* 
•• ( 1 or. st*. 


I Mint . 

•' Chat irnhie Institutions .. 

| Son-mill.* ditto . 

Monuments niul Antiquities .... 

I it. eonis an.l It nr illations . 

I lliseelltm*ous... 

( Town IluiMnurs. 

I Markets . 

’ I'uvinu and Streets. 

*1 I ifflitum. 

| Wut.r Suppiv. 

UettUir.* . 

S IIa*‘ ■■■- . \ .. 

i 1 -V. II .. 

\ Mines ... 

( Manufacture*.... 

i Ii r!uation.il < 'auals... 

\ Tmiks ni.d \\ ells. 

-'l>%k<S. 


rMet.di.dPi.mLs . 

i I linn tailed Hoad-. 

I find ip s . 

communication**-^ Heat-ii riders an.l l'. ri ies.. 

I Nnvijrah'i* Canals .. 

Hit or Improvements. 

I, Accommodation for Travellers .. 

Railway .. 

Electric TtiLnwitAru . 


Total f >r Works 


' Fix® Salaries. 

Travelliiijr AlloWAiiee.. 

.' Extra Establishment.*.... .... 4 

. ('ni)tinpeiifies.. 

' Fixed Salaries. 

.. Trnvi IHujr Allowance.... 

Extra Establishment. 

, Contlnuuneier .... 


Total fur Establishments.—. 55,471 

Orant> Total Works and Establishments ...... 55,471 


API*. I p 
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APPENDIX A (J). PUBLIC WORKS—RAILWAY. 


[Bombay] 



APPENDIX A (1). 


SUMMARY of Traffic Statements ofthe0.1. P. Railway Company ^ from 30 th April 
1860 , and ending on 28 th April 1861 , comprising 52 .Weeks, 


Witless. 

Miles 

open. 

Coaching. 


Merchandize. 

Total. 






R». 

a. 

V- 

n*. 

a. 

P- 

*IU. n. 

V • 

For the week ending 6th May 

I860.. 

277 

23,604 

»i 

4 

29,203 

\ 

? 

52,807 15 

A 

„ 

13th „ 

„ 



20,194 

15 

2 

20,581 

hC 

0,40,776 11 

2 


20th „ 

„ 



19,124 

8 

3 

20,840 

6 

2 

39,964 14 

5 


27th „ 

PJ 



20.2J8 

7 

i 

22,914 

8 

9143,173 0 

3 


3rd June 




19,827 

9 

7 

22,892 

12 

6:42,720 6 

1 

„ 

10th „ 

,, 


297 j 

21,041 

10 

0 

19,675 

t 

9140,716 11 

9 


17th „ 




19,559 

» 

10 

13,525 

8 

9! 33,0114 12 

7 


24* „ 




19,095 

3 

4 

19,150 

10 

9i 38,245 !4 

1 


1st July 




18,730 

11 

6 

19,229 

12 

7 

37,960 8 

1 


8th „ 




19,140 

10 

7 

16,023 

15 

5 35,164 10 

0 

„ 

15th „ 




15,146 

9 

11 

11,981 

13 

f 

27,128 7 

4 

„ 

22nd „ 




14,371 

13 

0 

11,635 

5 

3,26,007 2 

3 

,, 

29th „ 

„ 



13,748 

0 

8 

13,235 

9 

7 

26,983 10 

3 

„ 

5th August 




14,850 

2 

3 

13,010 

15 

2 

27,861 1 

5 

„ 

12th „ 




16,559 

15 

2 

14,613 

0 

1 

31,172 15 

3 


19 th „ 




17,242 

15 

M 

14,072 

13 

10 

31,315 13 

9 


26th „ 




16,496 

5 

5 

13.814 

11 

6130,311 0 

11 

•i 

2nd September 


.. 


17,877 

15 

4 

16,087 

12 

7 

33,965 11 

11 


9th „ 




17,284 

0 

0: 14,386 

8 

6131,670 8 

6 


10 th 




16,919 

9 

10 1 13,253 

5 

6:30,202 15 

4 


23rd „ 

„ 



21,941 

9 

11': 23,488 

2 

8| 45,429 12 

7 

* „ 

30th „ 

,, 



23.924 

6 

4 

27,349 

0 

1 51.273 6 

5 

„ 

7th October 


• • 


21,292 

5 

1 

27,054 

1! 

f 

48,347 0 

6 

„ 

14th „ 




23,166 

4 

11! 26,990 

15 

M 

50,157 4 

9 

„ 

21 st „ 




20,212 

15 

3 18,232 

15 

1 38,445 14 

4 

„ 

28th 

,, 



19,315 

12 

r 

17,981 

13 

10; 37,297 10 

6 

„ 

4th November 




20,680 

7 

8 

18,276 

0 

3! 38,956 7 

11 


llth 




19,629 

8 

7 

20,562 

4 

0! 40,191 12 

7 


18th 

„ 



20,996 

15 

1 

13,956 

6 

8:34,953 5 

9 

,, 

25th 




24,753 

3 

3 

24,258 

9 

o! 49,011 12 

3 


2nd December 




22,634 

4 

3 

26,994 

4 

t>! 49,328 8 

3 


9tli „ 




28,260 

6 

1! 

27,691 

2 


55,951 9 

I 


16th „ 




26,054 

10 

7 

28,240 

9 

II 

54,295 4 

6 

„ 

23 rd 

„ 



20,927 

7 

6 24,287 

3 

K 

•15,214 11 

4 

„ 

30th 

„ 



27,691 

6 

11 

26,073 

5 

11 

53,704 12 

10 

„ 

6tli January 

1861.. 


22,880 

11 

0,23,704 

9 

A! 46,585 4 

5 

„ 

13* „ 




18,549 

2 

5 

25,777 

2 

8 : 44,326 5 

1 

„ 

201 h „ 

„ 



21,414 

9 

10, 25,909 

12 

Sj 47.S24 0 

3 

„ 

27th „ 




20,891 

7 

6. 27,930 

3 

2 ! 48,821 10 

8 

„ 

3rd February 

„ 


350} 

22,601 

6 

4 29,213 

8 

10:51,814 15 

2 

„ 

10* „ 




21,945 

7 

0,29.510 

3 

10- 51,455 10 

10 


17th „ 

„ 



27,080 

3 

8.30,227 

5 

5 5/.SI3 9 

1 


24th „ 

„ 



28,350 

8 

3^ 29,627 

U 


57,978 6 

10 

„ 

3rd March 




28,772 

7 

3:30,881 

8 

2:59,653 15 

5 


10th „ 




28,639 

15 

A 32,045 

7 

1(60,685 6 

f* 

„ 

17th „ 




'-><,703 

5 

11!.IS,036 

7 

11 

62,339 13 

10 


• 24* 

„ 



25,726 

7 

Id! 29,174 

1 

Hi! 54,91)0 9 

8 

„ 

31st „ 




22,203 

14 

4i 22,530 

12 

6i 44,794 10 

10 

„ 

7 th April 

„ 



24,055 

8 

7! 22,210 

11 

1 

46.266 3 

8 

„ 

14th „ 




20,361 

12 

11 

30,256 

1 

11 

50,617 14 

10 

„ 

21st „ 




25,687 

8 

3! 36,350 

14 

5; 62,038 6 

.8 


28th „ 




25,670 

1 

3139,090 

2 

9 64,700 4 

0 


API*. I r 



















STA TEME\ T of Rolling Stock of the G. I. P. Railway, on 30 th April iHfil (Concan and Deccan Lines) 
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APPENDIX A (2). 


SC MM ARY of Traffic Statements of the H. 11. and C. I. Railway Company, from 
30 th April 18(»0, and ending on 28 th April 1801, comprising 52 Weeks. 


W risks 

Mites 

open. 

Couching 

i 

I 

Mcrchuinlizc. 

Total. 





It*. 

«. 

/'•j 

Ilf. 

« 

>’■ 


«. 

/'• 

Kor the nock end in 

2 6lh May 


29 

1,(521 

11 

•I 

30 

11 

H 

i,(i;>2 

(5 

9 


13 th 



1.191 

4 

(5, 

47 

13 


1,512 

2 

l 


201 h „ 



i,i;»ti 

14 

i»] 

f,2 


1,509 

13 

11 


27il» ,, 



1,:.79 

.•{ 

7j 

120 

1,699 

A 

11 


3rd June 


.. ! um 

i:. 

()! 

233 

!.» 

3 

1,8 la 

14 

3 


imii „ 



1,421 

r, 

4 

32(5 

12 


1.7a 1 

1 

9 


17th „ 



l.-Sl--* 

9 

s. 

7h 

1 1 

s 

1,3*9 

S 

4 


21th .. 


,. 


0 

it 

31 

14 

'■> 

1,30(5 

la 

2 


]«t July 

.. 

.. 

921 

i 

7 

10 

12 

ii 

9(5 a 

1 

1 


8th „ 



760 

13 

i! 

19 

1 


779 

1 i 

!» 


1 5th „ 




It 

o; 

32 

0 

(» 

707 

la 

3 


22nd 

,, ... 

(iS 2 

0 


3 a 

1 1 


717 

la 

3 


29th 



0 

?»• 

9 

12 

2 

A 7 s 

12 

10 


fitli August 


055 

(i 

/. 

21 

12 

3 

(isO 

2 

10 


12th „ 


OSa 

i 1 

3 

;.s 

2 

1 

7 11 

0 

1 


null 


!*.• 1 

3 

3, 

39 

7 

3 

1,010 

10 

6 


26th 


1,113 

1 1 

ii 

(58 

1 

2 

MM 

12 

3 


2nd September 

! ■ 

1,010 

7 

2! 

90 

2 

7 

1,130 

!) 

9 


9th 


i ,():»<; 

10 

11. 

4 

13 

3 

1,111 

8 

2 


1 (ith 

..j • • 

Sal 

11 

1! 

170 

6 

9 

1,32.1 

2 

1 


23rd 


2.221 

11 

3 

97 

9 

s 

2.319 

7 

1 1 


.'{01 h 

„ .. .. 

i .o i :> 

12 

7 1 

119 

14 

s 

1,13a 

! 1 

3 


7th October 


1,100 

1 

1. 

99 

S 

(l 

1,499 

9 

10 


Nlh 

„ 

1 9.137 

I 

2- 

HM 

1 

1) 

1,13a 

2 

S 


21 <4 


1,5.9.1 

1 1 

ii 

1 83 

12 

7 

1,717 

8 

1 


L’sth 


1,340 

1 

10 

201 

i;. 

10 

i ,;* 41 

1 

H 


•Itli Nmetuher 


1,361 

f» 

10' 

131 

l 

3 

1,492 

s 

1 


nth 


.. ; 1,781 

13 

!»■ 

8."» 

9 

9 

1,809 

7 

(i 


lnth 


.. ; i.wi.t 

1 

7 

•13 

0 

8 

i,:t ui 

2 

,! 


2'oh 


•iu 

1,567 

0 

(i 

2S(| 

10 

0 

1,817 

11 

3 


2nd December 


2,7t>2 

9 

s 

139 

10 

(1 

2.9o 2 

3 

8 


9th 


.'»*i.i j 1,937 

9 

9 

31 * 

11 

1 1 

2,256 

8 

s 


I rob 


3.#,* i 1.07!* 

7 

,1 

192 

t> 

7 

1.871 

1 1 

0 


23rd ,, 


1 1,892 

2 

9 

193 

(5 

(1 

2,08 a 

s 

9 


.‘{0th 



1,877 

8 

3 

21 1 

l.i 

S 

2,089 

7 

11 


0th January 

JSlil.. 


1,9;. 7 

A 

9 

191 

9 

(i 

2,1 a 1 

la 

3 


] ■'{! h „ 

„ •• 

tiN> 

2,M< 2 

10 

7; 

a 00 

(5 

A 

3,3(53 

1 

0 


20! h „ 

„ .. 

814 

A,:i25 

2 

,S 

1,031 

11 

(i 

0,339 

l 1 

2 


27rli 

• 


•l.oso 

4 

1 

S3 7 

la 

7 

1,9 IS 

3 

S 


3rd February 

.. 

•1,190 

12 

n; 

1.273 

12 

1 

a, 1(51 

9 

0 


Midi 

„ ■ . > . ■ 


I 

t;; 

938 

(5 

3 

a, 122 

10 

9 


17th „ 

.. 


1,99.9 


2’ 

1,4(59 

3 

10 

6,41)4 

11 

0 


2 Ith .. 



5,605 

12 

o; 

1,1 (J:> 

A 

10 

6,831 

1 

10 


3rd March 



; i,7 9(1 

13 

10 

1,2(53 

10 

10 

7,060 

10 

8 


10th 



9,4 18 

i;» 

2 ! 

1,5 IH 

2 

2 

6,937 

1 

4 


17th „ 



1.741 

i l 

3j 

1,(591 

(5 

9 

6,13!) 

a 

0 


2 ith „ 


91) 

5,167 

12 

10! 

1,073 

9 

9 

6,all 

(i 

7 


31 st 



4,82 1 

2 

■il 

1,570 

4 

2 

6,391 

6 

6 


7th April 



a, 2..-1 

0 

Jj 

1,912 

3 

3 

7,166 

3 

(» 


14th „ 



4,7;. i 

3 

Hi 

2,031 

2 

0 

6,78a 

A 

8 


21st „ 



(5,708 

8 

o! 

1,299 

7 

2 

8,067 

15 

2 


2Mh „ 


992 

(5,371 

2 

in 

1,212 

11 

_7 

7,58(5 

ii 

5 
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APPENDIX TO EDUCATION REPORT. 


[. Bombay ] 


APPENDIX A. 


A Uluru Of JUmkn. 


| Kdition. j Remark*. 


8,000 Departmental 2ml Honk, by the Director of Public Instruction 


10, (MW) 
ft, oho! 
ft.noi l 1 
16.0' Ml! 
8,000] 
11,000 


Ditio 

lotto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


10,000 First Hook of, 
2,000 Notes on tha 


ditto 

3rd Rook, Part 1., by ditto, 
ditto 1'nrt II., by ditto. 

Primer, by ditto . 

Grammar, by ditto. 

ditto by ditto . 

"Juuilish Poetry, liy ditto 

Witrl. 


litrliMi Article, by ditto 


(iS.dtld 


Mamatiii. 


2.000 Knrlnt, liv bonk*, bv Nana Sbastry Aptav .. 

6,01 ai Numeration Table* '.. 

■'i.dihi CuteebiMii of Maratlii History, by Mr. kindiuba I.iniuyn. 

Vo.dtid Departmental 2nd Hook, by Major Candy ... 

2 ,ooo Mnnn )’a Ih*tuiv of India, Pur' II.. In Niir*inh Slm-.try Oku. 

l,*, 0 n(i Outline* of (irummai, In Hid GiiHua.ihui >h.udry. 

4,oo<i \n Aeeiuiiit of India, by Major < a tidy ... 

20,000 Depnlt'lli'lifnl ‘> 1 <| Honk, bv .Mu(nr ( atidv . 

fton Uidoi'M-iind ....'. 

2.0011 linuimoiitf. nf (■•■i>iriM|iln. In lla! fimi^udbur Slm-tiy .- 

10,000 kmipunt > A id bine'if, iiliridj.-vii.. 

2,000 Murat In \ 11 h.mi ot tin- Depm iinentid 1 ngi:.*li (itatumar, In Dudoba Pondonruiiif.... 

4 ,l> 0 >' i li"lMrt>iM > ntid 6 th Honk, t iv M»,oi Cnilily .. 

2,000 Mirim of M.ir at* i M.utii. in \ islnu.u r>lia>tn lluput... 

6 ,( 1111 " t ii .trin-l inn* ni. \£iicutlme (Modit, In Itaini-liuridr .1 Animnt Du^id .............. 

26,000 I*f|i.nf<m ntal I’rinii'i ^lUlhridhl, Pari 1., by Huu Sahe.b Mucker DaiuodUur.. 

26.000 Ditto ditto d.tto Part 11., by ditto .. 

6,000 Ditto tiib llnnk, by Major Candy.... 


Grzr.UATi. 




2,000 l.nylund, the king* and Quotum of, Memorial Hliyinc*.] 2nd 


8,Odd Hoptf. Grnmmnr . ! Jnd 

k.ooo Ditto tfi'iigraphy, Patl 1.•••*! 4th 

2.000 ti.dniitra, Vol 1.’.. 

ft.ooo p.atiy limit, .| 

12.000 Hope’* ttli Hunk.’ 3rd 

8.W0 Keijl.tbn6 I internal History. Pait I„ by Dr. Glasgow.] 

2,000 Ditto ditto ditto Pint 11., by ditto ... 1 

8,000 Niitnn Aeroinils, Part I., by llbnjjdid..........j 

3,ooo’ Dittn ditto Pauli. Ity ditto .{ 

600 Vl]ilnilM>ti('iil Plate*, by Dr tiU-gow .....j 

D.OOO 6tli Honk .: 2nd 

SOlitMi D.tln 2nd Hunk . j 2nd 

20,odd Ditto 3rd Hook .I 2ml 

24.1.00 Ditto 1st llouk .I 2 ud 

1.18.600,’ 


j 2 o 


2nd 

?tb 


•i * 

« c 

* J 


30o Map* of Knrracbeo CoUeotorute, by Mujor GoUUuud 
300, Maps Miiktifjioor ditto 


Kkomkii Attn Marathi. 

8,.innSchool Dictionary. I»y Slirlkrisliaii Slnmtry Taliker* .... 

•>,000,'School Dinlocue* ... 

2,000 Alphabetical Sheet* ... 

1,000 Departmental Grammar ... 

10 , .1001_._ 


J * Great 

j deiliHinl 
I for Ibis 
| work. 


AVI*. I e 
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APPENDIX B. 


1.—Northern Division. 


N'i. 

ZltXA*. 

iBSH-ao. | 

| lHOiMll. j 

| Increkte. | 

| DrcreM*. 

School*. 

; Hchiilarn. 

School ii. 

Scholar*. 

School*. 

j Hi'liolnn. 

School!. 

Scholar*. 

i 

Ahmedabnd... 

1 

212 

J 

25 9 


7 




Knira . 

2 

73 

2 

67 

... 

... 


0 

3 

Broach . 

i 

122 

1 



9 


... 

4 

Surat . 

i : 

:m 

1 

453 


CO 



5 

Khandoish . 

1 ! 

74 

1 

95 


21 




Total .j 

,C 1 

874 

0 

9(55 


.,97 


0 


2.—'Central Division. 


6 

llonibav . 

4 

! 1,0 Id 

5 

1,171 

i 

123 



7 

Poona . 

o 

J .".So 

2 

45S 


123 



H 


1 

! 05 

1 

81 

... 

19 



9 

jlYint State. 


i ••• 







10 

lAhniodmijreur .. 

1 

' 97 

2 

139 

i 

M 



u. 

■Sattarii (Marathi) . 

1 

I 83 

1 

00 




23 

u i 

{sholapoor (Marathi). 

1 

{ 30 

1 

50 


20 

... 



i Till til. 

10 

11,(1,16 

12 

1,982 

2 

349 

... 1 23 
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12 Sattnra (Canarc.se) . 

1 

... ! 


\ 7. j 


r „7 

13 .sliolajsior (Cminrcae). 

... ! ... 






14 Iklpnum .. —. 

1 90 

i 

107 

... j n 



1.5 Dhnrwur. 

1 ( 71 

i 

05 

... ... 


0 

10 'Bntiuiirherry . , 

1 i 113 

i 

i 1 

i jii 

... ! s- 



Total. 

3 j 280 

a 

| 622 

... | 4S 
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17 

Kurrachec . 


| 1 

1 IN 

1 i 

1 10 




4 

18 

j Hyderabad . 


1 1 

; 95 

1 ; 

90 


1 


... 

19 

iSukknr . 


•1 ' 

1 58 

i ! 

47 




11 

20 

jThatta. 


•i t 

i 29 

i | 

20 



... j 

3 


1 

Total .... 

| 4 

| 290 

4 ■ 

279 


1 

' ' 

18 
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A«ld the Political Districts inspected with the Northern Divisio 
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| IncMnuu*. j 

j DccmuM 1 . 
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| hi holar*. 

Schools. 

j He Man. 
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He In ilar*. 

School*. 

Si hulftm. 

Kattiawar . 

2 
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o 

119 


17 



Pahlunpoor . 

1 2 

! *11 

2 

37 



... 

4 

To! Ill. 

4 
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4 
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17 

... ' 

4 

Grand Total.■ 

27 

3,249 

29 

3,701 
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appendix to education report. [Bombay] 

APPENDIX C. 

VERNACULAR SCHOOLS. 


Notiikrn Division. 




isawk). 

IWMl-fll. 

ll.Cr.NMI. 

llcrrmie. 



Sellout.. 

Ni'tiulum. 

ScIhhiU. 

Svlu'lun.. 

HWiuoN. 

Hclioltrx. 

Schi»ilt*. 

Scliolar*. 


•>7 


28 

1,9 IS 
1,898 
.70S 

1 



40 




2,041 

19 




143 

3 


17 


17 




70 





oo 

1,440 


9 


ft 


30 

1,881 

.11 

I,91H 

1 

37 






. 


Total... 

115 

s, 12 :. 

117 

7,91s 

- 

40 




(•i: nth.il Division. 


0 

Korn liny ... 

?! 

830 

9, 

918 

o 

88 



7 

Poona . 

9s! 

3.0').'. 

100 

4,091) 

2 

995 



8 

Fauna . 

29 

1, 1*1 

43; 

s 

2,3(18 

14 

887 

... 


9 

Peiut State . 

H 

158 

lfiH 


m 



10 

Ahmcduusgnr. 

02 ; 

iMi.'il 

79 

3.7*'-1 

17 

1,100 



"{ 

Sattara (Marathi) .. 

Sholnpoor (Marathi) . 

30 

"i 

1,407 

7*"»1 

} 

3,4 Jo 

25 

1,207 




Total . 

I 

1 0,3 “3 

30.V 

14,720 

fiO 

4,317 




JSoi rin.RN Division. 


Sattaia (Cauare*se) . 

1 i 77 

} 

102 

1 

25 



SholnjHior It’anarese). 

9 1 332 

i:i ] 

550 

4 

218 



'BelgaufM . 

30 i 1,702 

43 

2,044 

13 ; 

312 



;l)liai vyir . 

18 ; 1,372 

42 ! 

1,901 

24 

532 



lUutuaghcrrv . 

20 i 2,3yd 

30 | 

2,v_>7 

4 

131 

... ; 


1 Totnl 

81 | 5,879 

130 j 


40 

1,548 

1 i • 


Sind (inelusivt* of Municipal and Ja,sheer School*, under the In.speetor). 


10 

17 

is 

19 

Knrrnehee .j 

llvderadad . 

Shikurpnor . ' 

Frontier Districts . 1 

Total . j 

10 

18 

4 

4 »1 
911 
910 

01 

10 

29 

15 

do? 

239 
SOo 
5 15 
ed 

"r 


VI. io! 

3 ; 30. 

4 j 0 

51 

2,339 

54 

1 ..*!*«• 




74! 


Add the Politic u. A< 

r.Ni u 

•* ll|l|lc« 

led with the Northern 

Division. 


20 

Kattiwnr . 1 

31 

2,423 

40 

3,305 

15 

882 



21 

Pahhmpoor.! 

5 

321 

j 

114 


93 



22 

Malii Kantn . 

l 

89 

1 

54 


.. 


3. 

23 

Hewn Kanin . 1 

19 

1,032 

21 

1,215 

2 

213 



24 

Surat Agency ...j 

1 

32 

l 

32 


.. 




Total...! 


3,897 

74 

5,050 

17 

1,188 


3. 


(iraud Total...' 

555 

30,030 

080 

30,705 

132 

7 - ,s » 

7 

i,03; 


ScIhriIn. Si'liolnn* 

Total luereasc. 132 7,1-9 

Total Decrease . 7 1,037 


I Jo fi,U92 


Net increase. 
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APPENDIX TO CONSERVANCY REPORT. [Bombay] 


APPENDIX A. 


LIST of LtCENCES for OFFENSIVE and DANGEROUS TRADES, 
granted by the Municipal Commissioners in 1860. 


Number 

of Description. 

Licences. 

Rs. a. p. 

6 Tanneries ... 60 0 0 

53 Dyeing Houses . 630 0 0 

3 Hay Stacks. 30 (T 0 

161 F»re Wood, Wood Timber, Bamboo, and Plank Depots . 1,620 0 0 

51 Charcoal Depots. 520 0 0 

* 

169 Wool Stores. 1,750 0 0 

1 Hide Salting . 10 0 0 

3 Sulphur and Brimstone . 30 0 0 

3 Saltpetre Refining .. 30 0 0 

4 Camphor Cleaning. 40 0 0 

1 Dammer Boiling. 10 0 0 

1 Slaughter Houses. 50 0 0 

1 Melting Tallow . 10 0 0 

1 Soap Boiling. 10 0 0 

Total....Rs. 4,700 0 0 
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[ Bombay] 


J I'DICIAL. 


LEGISLATIVE. 

1. '1 hi* following \rts applicable to llm Mofussil Courts wore passed 

daring tie* year 1 sill-(>2 by tin* (invenmicnt of India : 

1 Hi! i \c{ XI. An Act to amend Act XIV. of 1 Hal) (to provide 

for the Limitation of Suits). 

v XII. -An A«‘t to amend Act X1JI. of JStiO. (for the* 

establishment of Courts of Small ( auses hc\ond 
tin* jurisdiction of the Supreme Courts of Judi¬ 
cature established by I {oval Charter). 

XXII. An Act to amend Act III. of 3*57 (relating 
to trespasses I»v cattle). 

Kiiiv jiivrti.sU> njn'aii i fy An Wit. of lsC.J, 

XXIII.- -All Art toamend Act N III. of 1H5f){ for simplifying 
theproeedure of the Courts of ( ivil Judicature 
not established by Ko\al Charter). 

XXV. An Aet for simplifxing the procedure of the 
Courts H ( riminal Judicature not. established 
by Koval t barter. 

.. XXXIr.—An Aet to postpone tin* operation of a portion of 

Clause S. Section I. of Act XIV. of 1H59 (to 
proside for the Limitation of Suits). 

XXXIII. —An Act to amend the Schedule annexed to the 
Criminal l’roecduiv. 

18t>2. Aet X.—An Act to consolidate and ameud the I.aw re¬ 

lating to Stump duties. 

„ XIV.—Ail Act to amend Act XIV. of 1859 (to provide 

for the Limitation of Suits). 

„ XV.—An Act to amend the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

l 
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JUDICIAL. 


tot. 

2. The following Acts were discussed and passed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay during the year, and have received the assent of the Govern¬ 
ment of India:— * 

1862. Act I.—An Act for bringing under the Regulations and 

Acts certain lands coded f>y His Highness the 
Guieowar for Railway purposes. 

„ ,, II.—An Act for extending the powers of Municipal 

Commissioners appoiq^ed under Act XXVI. of 
1850. 

,, „ III.—An Act to amend Act X. of 184#. 

„ ,, IV.—An Act for the preservation of the Bhagdaree and 

Nurw adnree Ten uim 

V.—An Act for regulating the establishment of 
Markets and Fairs. 

VI.—An Act for the amelioration of the condition of 
Talookdars in the Almiedabad Colleet«»rate and 
for their relief*from debt. 

3. Several projects of law have been under consideration Govern¬ 
ment during the year. Besides the six Acts of tin? Local Legislature, the 
objects of which are. sufficiently apparent from their tit les, the important 
Bill for the Registration of Assurances in its original shape and in the 
form it assumed in Committee has formed the subject, of anxious consi¬ 
deration. The opinions of the chief Judicial and Administrative Authori¬ 
ties have been gathered, and will he laid before tbe Council of the Gover¬ 
nor General. Bills for the reconstitution of the Civil and Criminal Courts 
have been discussed. A Bill has been prepared for consolidating and 
amending the laws of this 1’residency in relation to the Police; an Insolvent 
Law for the Moftissil is under consideration; by another it is proposed to 
extend the jurisdiction of the Small Cause Court of Bombay; and a Bill 
will be proposed for bringing S&ttara and other Non-Regulation Districts, 
exclusive of Sind, under the operation of tbe ordinary laws of the Presi¬ 
dency. 

4. Tbe Code of Civil Procedure has now been in operation suffici¬ 
ently long to enable Government to express a decided opinion on its 
generally beneficial effects. The Judges of tbe Sulkier Court in a special 
report on the working of the Code state “ that many and substantial im¬ 
provements have been introduced by the provisions of the Code of Civil 
Procedure; and that the tendency of the Code has undoubtedly been to 

2 
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diminish litigation, and to facilitate the satisfactory disposal of such suits as 
come before the Courts." A number., of Kales for carrying out more 
effectually the provisions of the Code have from time to time been publish¬ 
ed by the Sadder Court. The scale of fees for the service of process 
has been reduced, and the rate of hatta for witnesses raised. An entirely 
new set of forms for accounts and fiir recording the business of the Courts 
has been successfully introduced. Ail effective scrutiny of the accounts 
has been secured, and, concurrently with these improvements, the ordinary 
work of the Courts has advanced at a greatly accelerated pace, as will be 
evident from the lJeturus of Civil business in the Appendix. 

5. All has been done that could have beeu done to fulfil the hope 
expressed by the Secretary of State for India in bis Despatch No. 45, of 
15th November lstjl. The provisions of the Code have both lveen •• dili¬ 
gently examined, ’’ and their application ‘•carefully superintended.” The 
only great obstacle remaining to the utmost success attainable by the Code 
consists in the fact that here, as in other parts of India, “ the subordinate 
Agents reo'ibv ! to c.irrv it out . are not ready.” All from the highest to 
the lowest have much to unlearn as well as to learn when anew Code is 
introduced. I hough tint diiiicully lias periiaps been rendered less in this 
Presidency in eoiisei|uenec of the training afforded by the system of Civil 
Justice established be the Klphinstnne Code of IK27. If is Imped that the 
ditlicnltv will he entirely overcome by the Utiles for the examination of 
Pleaders and Moonsiffs drawn up upon the basis of liaise already in opera¬ 
tion, in accordance with the wishes of the Secretary of Stale expressed in 
Despatch No. of ltitli May I K<>1, and published, with the concurrence 
of Government, at the close of lSlil. 

G. A Digest of Hindoo and Maliomcdan Daw, as gathered from the 
replies of the Daw Officers uf each denomination for several years past, 
has been in preparation during the year. It is not yet ootnplcb d : but, 
in anticipation of that event, jvhich will furnish the Courts with a sufficient 
body of the Law for all ordinary cases, Government intend shortly to in¬ 
troduce a Hill into the Local Legislative Council for reducing the number 
of the Law Oilicers of the Subordinate Courts, which will effect a con¬ 
siderable. saving of expense. 

7. The first establishment in this Presidency of a Small Cause Court 
in the Mofnssil under the provisions of Act XLII of 1RG0 and Act XII of 
ItjGl took place on the 1st July 1*01 at. Ahmedmiggur. Some months later 
a second Court was opened at Poona. In consequence of the Law pre¬ 
venting the transfer of suits from the Moonsiffs file to that of the Small 
Cause. Court, and of the Limitation Act having overwhelmed the Moon- 
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siffs’ Court* with suits very shortly before the establishment of the new 
Courts, there were at first very £mr suits filed in the Small Cause Courts ; 
their procedure appears well adapted to the wants of the country ; 
their establishment has greatly relieved the Moonsiffs’ Courts, and it is 
proposed to extend the system to some of the principal towns of this 
presidency. 

8. In the department of Criminal Judicature, the Penal Code and 
the Code of Criminal Procedure came into operation simultaneously on 
the 1st January 1862. The form of Procedure proscribed by Act XXV 
of 1801 being in many respects different from that formerly in use in 
this Presidency, its introduction has, like that of the Code of Civil Pro¬ 
cedure, been attended with difficulties, but (Jovernment trust they will 
soon be overcome. 

9. The Code of Civil Procedure and the Penal Code were introduced 
into the Non-licgnlation Provinces of Sind aud Sattara on the 1st January 
1802, and it is the intention of Covornniont to introduce shortly the Code 
of Criminal Procedure into these two Provinces. 


CIVIL jrSTICE. 

10. Detailed returns of the administration of Civil Justice during 
the year will he found in the Appendix. In the following table tlie chief 
results are collected aud compared with those of the preceding year:— 


Original Suit*. 

For adjudication 
year. 

daring ttio 

iJveidvd on merits. 

Arrears. 

1SC0. 

1301. 

. 

jj 

I 

mo. 

18(51. 

' i 

i 

1 

1800. 

18C1. 

1 

i 




J 

i 



M 



a 

i 

Civil Courts... 
Age*iicry Court. 
lUivenutCourt* 

i ,ac,<;«o 
60* 
2,530 

n.33.«i8 
2,1.'Mi 
4,310 

1,07.1 HU 

1J77 


86.174 

J.374 

1,22,871 

Ml 

37.107 

37!. 

JWC 


21,768 

180 

458 

1,52,505 

1,175 

1,420 

1,30,707 

006 

9G2 

::: 


1,30,767 

3,40,204 

2.00,537 


80.300 

1,24,062 

37,862 


£2,4041 

1,55,160 

1,32,754 



11. Prom this it will be seen that there was a vast increase in the 
business before the Courts in 1861, as compared with 1860. This was 
owing to the introduction of the Limitation Act (XIV of 1869), which led, 
in May and December, to the filing of an unprecedented number of suits 
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by creditors who feared losing all legal right to their debts under the 
operation of the. new law. It thus happened that, though 60 per cent 
more suits were disposed of in 1861 than in 1860, the arrears at the close 
of 1861 had increased to no loss than 1,50,000 suits, the disposal of which 
would, at the ordinary rate of working, occupy the whole time of the 
Judicial Officers of the 1’resideiH'y tor a year. The institution of Small 
Cause Courts at, some of the principal stations will prevent suits being filed 
iu the Moonsittsf Courts, aud will leave the Mootisitf's and Ameens in those 
places free to devote all, or nearly all, their time to the disposal of these 
arrears, while in other places additional aid will be given to clear off 
arrears. A larger proportion than usual of the chums will probably he 
admitted without contest, and thus it may he hoped that, in spite of the 
extraordinary pressure put. upon the Courts just, at the moment when they' 
were Imt freeing themselves from the embarrassment of an unfamiliar pro¬ 
cedure, the close of the present, year will present a very great diminution 
of the mass of arrears. It will lie observed that, the increase of husiuess 
disposed of extended to the Courts of every class. 

12. This last circumstance will explain how it was that, notwith¬ 
standing the increase in the number of suits disposed of, t he average dura¬ 
tion of suits was longer by at. least, a month in 1861 than in IStlil. The 
actual duration in each year is presented in the following table:— 


]O ’.—slrrrmjr duration of' Sniff* in Remme Court#. 
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18. Any great decrease in the average duration is hardly to he looked 
for iu the lie turns of the present year, hut with the additional aid provided 
and to tie provided by Government, it is hoped that all delays, beyond 
what are ijuite inevitable, will he avoided, and that the country will in 
another year reap the full benefit of the simple and speedy procedure pro¬ 
vided hy Act VIII of 1859. 


SJJLALL CAUSE COURTS. 

14. The Small Cause Court of Aluneihuiffgur was established on 
the 1st July ISO!, and up to the JlOtli April 1832 il had received 2.151 
suits, and disposed of 1,772, an average of 177 a month, and leaving a 
balance of 87V 1 suits undisposed of at tin* date last mentioned. This num¬ 
ber of suits hardly equals the limn her tiled in an ordinary MoonsiH"s (’ourt; 
hut the circumstances are exceptional, as shewn in paragraph 7. 

15. The Forms of llic Annual Returns of Civil and Criminal Justice 
require entire alteration iu order to adapt them to (he new Codes. The 
High Courts of Judicature will have their attention directed to this import¬ 
ant point. * 

IjOMI'.AV. 

l(i. The subjoined Statement shows the results of the operation of 
the Ih’esidenev ('ourt ol Small Causes iu i8(iI-02:— 


J7. From this it will he seen that the number of suits increased hy 
about 11 per cent, mid the foes carried to the credit of Government hy 
Iitipees 14,287. The total expenses of the Court during (lie year were 
Xtupees 81,013-12-1), the receipts Rupees 1,21),.531-1-2, leaving a balance 
of 1 input* -15,517-7-5 to he carried to the lie-serve Fund of the Court. 

18. This favourable tinnncial result was attained notwithstanding a 
reduction of 25 per cent in the Institution Fee, and Government now has 
under its consideration a proposition for still further reducing the fees on 
the issue of process, &c., ami for extending the jurisdiction of the Court to 
suits of llupees 1,000 value. 



JUDICIAL. 

CIVIL JT STICK. 

Sind. 

1!). A Court of Small Causes luis been established at Kvimicheo. It; 
is i'oim j iosi'iI of two Judges, the Judicial lleputy Magistrate anil tiio Moou- 
sitr. rarli of whom pcifornis tlio woA thus ilnvolviii"- on him in nililition 
to his other duties. The number of suits disposed of from August to 

April inclusive was 122R, or an nverago of 130-4 a mouth. 

• 

20. The business disposed of hi the other Civil Courts of original 
jurisdiction in Sirnl is exhibited in the subjoined table:— 


znu 

j I 'ilvu im-t 

LM-iiio.t. 

llulllIMf. 

1 is(,u i !m;i 
i 

isr.o j ist; i 

1 *»««’» j 

isr.i 

4.00 lj 4,Kao 

4,50!>i 4,70 lj 

3,007* 2, 
:jooj :$o,'i 
*J07( 174 

122 j 

63 
13 j 

17 

G 

HU 

55 

104 

*i 

15 

lit Av . 

S!iib.irj"..u* .; S-i’d-j 2,7-1 It 

I'Voiiiu-r...... •■! 31 7i 311 

Tinur and Parkin- . j 2i3j 1 Nil 

Total . i !2,(k:.", 11 

! 1 

11.72Sfj 11 ,000 

3J3 

273 


From this it, appears that the number of suits filed, as well as of those 
decided, was somewhat, smaller In 1SGI than the previous year. The 
balance of suits at the close of the year was less by 70 than in I MOO. 

The subjoined summary show s a falling off in the number of appeals 
filed limiter than in that, of the appeals disposed of; so that the arrears at 
the close, of the ’tear had sunk from lo 1 in FstiO to Gl in ISOI. The 
Limitation Act was also extended to this Province by a notification dated 
the 1st April 1802, and will, therefore, take effect from the 1st April 1SGL 


7.Xd. 

ni.dm’.l j 

P.vi-Ul. 

: 

Hal: 

aire. 

JSfit) 

j 1861 

IMIO I 

! 

1801 

! 

IsOO 

j 180! 

Kurriu-hee. 

ISS 

132 

107 

lot) 

21 

,, 

jlvtlrahad . 

HO 

57 

73 

« 

13 

1 i 

Sliiknrpoor ... 

241 

250 

121 

2'>2 

117 

48 

Frontier... 


i 


1 



Thtirr and Park ur . 





*** 1 


Total. 

>15 

440 

304 j 

:tr« 

151 | 

i 

04 
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CEBITS'AL JUSTICE. 

21. The Criminal Returns for 1801, which will 1* found in the 
Appendices, exhibit a decrease in the number of offenders apprehended 
and brought to trial during the year. The number of convictions was 
algo less than in the previous year, but in a smaller proportion, as will be 
seou from the subjoined table :•— 
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22. The number of prisoners in Jail at the close of the year was less 
by 271 than iii I860, sv diminution spread pretty evenly over long and 
short term prisoners in proportion to their total numbers. 


Sixn. 


20. From the two Returns which are appended it, will be seen that 
there lias been n decrease in the number of convictions of offenders of 
and in the number of acipiittals of . r >7ii iti 1801, as compared with lstitl. 
It hence appears that I2.‘!G fewer offenders wore apprehended mid brought 
to trial in 1861, than in the previous year. As (bivermneut have no 
reason to suppose that the I’oliee lias become less, efficient in apprehend¬ 
ing offenders, this result is satisfactory as showing a progressive decrease 
of crime, and a further examination will show that this is particularly the 
ease with respect to crimes of violence. 

24. The large number of persons confined, though acquitted of any 
specific offence, in default of finding security, last year attracted the atten¬ 
tion of Government. It had already, however, been enquired into by the 
late Commissioner in Kind (Honourable J. I>. Tnverarity), who had issued 
instructions under which the number of persons tints confined has declined 
from 0(51 in I860 lo275 iu 1801. 

8 
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25. The Criminal Returns trill be found in the Appendices. They 
show a considerable decrease in the total number of convictions, and a decline 
also in the number of those brought to trial. The large and increasing 
number of persons discharged without trial, and the growing proportion 
of acquittals to convictions attracted the notice of Government, as these 
facts seemed to indicate either an ill-regulated severity on the part of the 
Police, or else a lax discharge of their duty by the Judicial Officers. The 
Magistrate was called on for a report upon this subject, which has still to 
ho submitted. 


Rkwa Kanta and Punch Mahals. 

2(3. The Punch Mahals came under the British Government on 
the 1st May 1801. They are placed under the Political Agent, Rewa 
Kanta, and the Criminal Returns of both will be found in the Appendices, 
They indicate a decline in the number of offences in Rewa Kanta front 
1032 to II SO, No means exist for comparing the state of crime, in the 
Punch Mahals with that of the previous year. The large mimjier of cases 
left undisposed of at the* close of the year attracted the notice of Govern¬ 
ment, and the Political Agent was called on for an explanation, which ho 
submitted, and which proved satisfactory to Government. 

Island of Romuav. 

2T. The Returns of Crimes in the. Town and Island of Bombay will 
be found amongst the App.'mlices. They show an increase in the number 
of offences of 177 or 1*3. per cent, and a decrease in the number of 
offenders apprehended, which iias been satisfactorily shown to liave arisen 
from u corresponding decrease in the number of persons implicated in the 
offences committed. The proportion of convictions rose from 71 to 75 
per cent. A decrease in the value of property recovered was fully ac¬ 
counted for, and, notwithstanding a slight increase in the total uumbor of 
offences, (much less in proportion than the probable growth of the popu¬ 
lation,) Government consider the result, as, upon the whole, satisfactory. 

Aden. 

28. The Returns will be found in the Appendices. It will be seen 
from them that the number of offenders brought to trial declined from 
739 iu 18(10 to 545 in 18G1. Of the latter number no less than 520 were 
convicted and sentenced, a result which Government regard as higldy 
satisfactory. 
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POLICE. 

29. The Police Establishments of this Presidency have been subject¬ 
ed to a thorough revision in the course of the year. The reform of the 
Police system which was introduced in 1852 had been proved by every 
available test to have greatly increased the security of life and property. 
Serious gang robberies bad become extremely rare. The total amount 
of property stolen had decreased 48 per cent, while the proportion of that 
recovered had risen from 11-5 to 28-5 per cent. The average number of 
prisoners confined had sunk from about 6,000 to less than -1,000. These 
facts proved the efficiency of the Police for its ordinary duties, while 
the apprehension of the Chief of N urgoond, of the Sawunts, the operations 
against the liheels in Ahiuediiuggur and Khandeish, and many other 
excellent services of the same kind, showed that it was prepared on oc¬ 
casion to cope even with extraordinary emergencies. 

30. In the presence of this proved success of the Police system it 
seemed needless and unadvisable to venture on wholly now experiments 
in organization; and all that Government proposed to itself was the removal 
of some defects and anomalies of detail which interfered with the comple¬ 
tion of certain portions of the reform as originally proposed, and with this 
improvement to combine as great a reduction of expense as circumstances 
should permit. 

31. The Police of Sind was that first taken in hand. Its organiz¬ 
ation was left unchanged; hut by a thorough financial revision its cost 
to Government was reduced from Uttpees 7,.'11,147 to Rupees 4,99,908. 
The Police of the remainder of the Presidency had been up to 1800 under 
the control of a Commissioner, who combined with this function that of 
Inspector General of Prisons. Ppou the retirement of Mr. Hettingt.cn in 
1800 it was thought advisable to separate the offices, and the Police duties 
of the former Police Commissioner have been divided lor their respective 
provinces between the Revenue Commissioners of the Northern and 
Southern Divisions,. This arrangement, while it effects a considerable 
saving of expenditure, has been found hitherto to work satisfactorily in 
other respects, while the employment of a separate officer as Inspector of 
Prisons has contributed materially to the progress of Jail reform. 

32. The relations of the Commissioners of Police to Government, 
to the Superintendents of Police, and to the Magistrates, and of the two 
latter classes of officers to each other, were not altered. The Sujier- 
intendent of Police has in this Presidency been regarded as the Magis¬ 
trate’s Assistant for that particular purpose, and entirely subordinated to 
thp Magistrate in relation to the ends to be attained by the force, though 
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in practice the discipline of the force has been left in his hands. This 
has ever been viewed as a radical principle of the Bombay system, and 
the alterations which liave been effected have been in conformity with 
these principles. The position and pay of the class of Foujdars or sub¬ 
ordinate Police Officers was greatly improved, as experience had* shown 
the necessity of attaching men of higher character and intelligence to that 
branch of the service. The relation of the Foujdar to the Subordinate 
Magistrates is analogous to tliat which the Superintendent bears to the 
Magistrate. The means for affording a higher remuneration to the 
suhoOSinute Police Officers were found in a redistribution aud reduction 
of the force uml a careful paring away of exery useless expense. While 
the efficiency of the Police has been promoted, the total cost of the force 
to Government lias been diminished from about. 28 lacs, at which it stood 
on the 1st May 1800, to about 22 lacs of Rupees. Including- the Sind 
Police, the reductions amount to upwards of 8 lacs. 

fill. This saving lias not, of course, been secured without, a con¬ 
siderable diminution of the total Police force employed. Including Siud, 
this diminution amounts to about. 7,000 men for the whole Presidency. 
Hut by a more careful and even distribution of the force the wants of every 
district have, it is thought, been adequately provided for. The numbers, 
after all reductions, stand as one Policeman to every 4-7 square miles, and 
to every 55.'! inhabitants, or including Sind to (i-3 square miles uud 549 
inhabitants. 


34. The Village Police, which bad gradually decayed up to the time 
of the reforms of 1852, had, under the rules then laid down, recovered 
some portion of its proper efficiency. The recital of the system, however, 
had not made the. satisfactory progress that Government had a right to 
expect, qgd instructions were issued for a more energetic prosecution qf 
this branch of the general reform. Further details oil this aud other 
subjects connected with the Police will be found in Sir George Clerk’s 
Minute of the 11th October 18(U in the Government Selections, Police 
Department, No. Ill, which has been already made public. 

85. The condition of the Presidency throughout the year has. been 
one of almost unbroken tranquillity. There was some little excitement on 
the Northern frontier of Klinndcisli owing to a plundering irruption of the 
ISlieels of the district of Bnrwancc in Nintar, which is under the control of 
the Agent for the Governor General in Central India. But tliis has been 
entirely suppressed. Highway Kobbery, which was formerly prevalent in 
the Ahmedalmd Zillah, is reported to lie on the decrease, and throughout 
tiie Presidency the Police have fully sustained their character for efficiency. 
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with tlie single, and .it is hoped casual, exception of the city of l’oona. 
There has been no increase of any particular class of crimes to such an 
extent as to arrest attention. Some slight indications, it is reported, have 
lately appeared that the efforts of treasonable emissaries have not wholly 
eeasedAnt no success appears to have attended them, nor do they occasion 
any serious uneasiness. 

3G. In Sind there has heen a decrease in the number of offences and 
of offenders, an increase in the value of the property stolen, a decrease iu 
the value of that recovered. The differences, however, are not ofurent 
importance, or such as to indicate any marked falling off of the Ponce as 
detectives. The number of murders has decreased, and Daeoity and Thug¬ 
gee have, apparently, been extirpated from tho Province. 


JAILS. 

37. The number of criminals which was reported last year as having 
diminished lias again decreased during tiio year under report, the total 
average daily numbers having been 3.433 in 18(S0, and ti.'Jsf' in 1K<>1. 

538, The recommittals were 14 less than in 18(50. The juvenile 
committals on the other hand were greater liy <58 than in the previous 
year. These committals, as will be seen from the accompanying report, of 
the Inspector General of Prisons, have been very unevenly distributed, and 
Government has directed an enquiry to tie made into the subject. 

39. The healtli of the prisoners lias not been so good as in 1800. 
The Jail at Dliarwar suffered a severe visitation of eluilera: and the ge¬ 
neral ratio of deaths to strength rose from 51 per cent, in 18(50 to 5 (1 per 
eentjn 18(51, or, excluding those from cholera, from 2 8 to 3'9sper cent. 
The difference is not of an alarming character, and is due probably, in a 
great measure, to causes which the experience of the year will enable tho 
Medical Officers and Jail Authorities to provide, against in, future. 

40. The experiment of out-door labour lias been vigorously prose¬ 
cuted during the year under report. The results have not vet been 
placed before Government in a form which enables it to pronounce deci¬ 
sively for or against the system; but thus much has been ascertained, 
that a large amount, of useful work, in localities where free labour was 
hardly procurable, has been accomplished, and that the prisoners employ¬ 
ed on the roads have been subjected to genuine punitive discipline. 

41. The cost, of guarding the Jails has been reduced by Rupees 
30,490-0-11 per annum iu the course of the year, and further reductions 
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are still in progress. The cost of Jail Establishments, which had been 
greatly diminished in 3860, has been further diminished by a sum of 
Rupees 4,426 in 1861. Reductions have also been rnadq in the cost of 
food aud clothing, and in the outlay upon potty repairs. 

42. Three Jails have been abolished during the year, at a saving of 
Rupees 2,700 per annum. The effect on the prisoners’ health has been 
reported as unfavourable, but it is hoped that the injurious effects brought 
to the notice of Government will either disappear in future years, or may 
be remedied by judicious transfers of the prisoners from one Jail to 
another. 

43. A great deal of attention has been directed during the year not 
only to the reduction of expenses, but to the improvement of Jail discipline. 
Considerable progress in this Department has actually been made and ex¬ 
perience gained, which points out the way to further improvements, by 
which it is hoped that the whole system will be placed on a sounder basis 
and rendered more effective. 




LAND REVENUE. 

Is the Northern Division the monsoon ^reported to have been 

Northern Dmrioa. 7*7 Va " al,le - The fali of rai " *« 

plentiful as could be desired in Tnuna 
1860 -Bl.Rs. 1,07,08,6X3 and Khandesb, butin Ahmedahad and 

186.1--62...«.... 1,06,52,132 »>■ • *, . » n i 

. . Kaira it was scanty. In Surat the 

Omrcfcic iu uwii-62....R». 56,481 fail seems to have been moderate. 

Tiie land revenue in Kaira, Tanna and Khandesb, had increased ; 
in Ahmedabad aud Surat there was a decrease. The total realizations 
in the Division amounted to Rupees 1,06,52,132, being less than those 
of the previous year dry Rupees 56,481. 

The total realizations on account of Raver Revenue amounted to 

)-tfii-t;2.R* ll,o:i,790 Rupees 11.03,790, being an increase 

_of Rupees 89,182 over the amount 

Increow in 1861-62 . Its. 89,182 collected during the preceding year. 

The arrangements mentioned in the preceding: year's Administration 
# Report* for transferring to the Go- 

* venunent of Bombay ccrtaiu villages 

belonging to their Highnesses the Maharajahs Seindia and Ilolkar, outly¬ 
ing in the British territories of this Presidency, in exchange for lands in 
Central India situated nearer their own capitals, have since been nearly 
completed. 

In the Southern Division the season is reported to have been for 

, , . .. tlio most part a favorable one, and the 

Southern Dmition, , . , 

, prospects of agriculture to have been 

generally good. The land revenue had increased in all the Collector- 
atea of this Division, excepting Kutnagherry, where there was a decrease, 
owing mainly to the low rates at which the Government grain revenue 
of the year was commuted, a result stated to be invariably attendant in 
this Collectorate on a favorable fall of rain in consequence of the 
anomalous mode of settlement which awaits correction by the operations 
of the Revenue Survey now in progress in the Collectorate. 

The increase in the other Collectorates is ascribablc chiefly to ex¬ 
tended cultivation, and the application of the Summary Settlement to unad- 
l re 1 
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judicated Inam holdings. In Ahmednuggur, the increase is stated to he 

.9 7 ,99,4i6 d ue also in some measure to the trans- 

ab .. ** i ' 1 fer of His Highness Scindia's villages 

Increase in 38G1-62.Ba. s, 57,500 to tile British Government. The total 

realizable revenue in the Division exceeded that of the previous year by 
Rupees 8,57,500. 


In the Sayer Revenues there was also an increase of Rupees 3,21,534. 
JR( .j ,j 2 VRS3 4S 1 ) collection* on »o- This increase is 

lSGo'oi :::::::::::::::: „ ■ wilm ™ • Bi attributable P rin- 

- cipally to the 

Increas® in 18Gl-G2...Ba. 3,21,504 * Operation of the 

Income Tax and Stamp Acts, as well as to the effect upon the latter of 
the new law for the limitation of suits. 


Towards the close of the year under report, the Collectorate of North 
Canara, with the exception of the District of Condapoor, was transferred to 
the Bombay Presidency, and now forms one of the Collectorates under the 
supervision of the Revenue Commissioner, Southern Division. 

A Statement furnished by the Collector of North Canara, showing the 


collection of the revenues for the years 
Appendix A. 1860-61 and 1861-62, is appended. 

Island of Bombay. The land revenue of the Island of 

.r b . 77 , 4 f ,6 Bombay for 1861-62 amounted to Ru- 

1860 - fli . „ 7 t[ji> 6 pees 77,466, being Rupees 360 more 

increase in 1861-62 .Its. tha “ the revenue of the preceding 

V ear. 

The Abkaree revenue amounted to Rupees 1,62,298: this is the 

1861 - 62 . Ke. 3,62.298 largest sum which has ever been 

isco-ci . „ i,u,‘ 32 realized under this head in the Island, 

Increase in 1861-62.«*. 41,266 being an increase on the amount 


realized during the preceding year of Rs. 43,266. The increase is due to 
Act XVII of 1859. 

The duties of the Collector of the Stamp Revenue were transferred in 
July 1861 to the Superintendent of Stamps. The Stamp revenue realized in 
the Office of the Collector of Bombay previous to this transfer amounted 
to Rupees 2,345. 

The total Land Revenue for collection in the several Collectorates 
Bind. and Divisions of Sind during the year 

•rage 12 . 1860-61 was stated approximately 

only in the Administration Report* for that year. 

TheCommissioner in Sind has since shown the totals of land revenue 
S 
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far collection in the Province during that year and 1861-62 to have been 
as follows :— 


Kurrachee ... 

lWKMJl. 

. 5,03,093 

3K61-62. 

5,44,000 

Hydrabad . 

. 9,56,047 

9,92,273 

Shikarpoor . 

.. 12,77,554 

15,42,316 

Frontier of Upper Sind .. 

99,879 

1,16,945 

Thurr and Parkur. 

. 1,09,592 

1,55,026 

Total. 

. 29.46,165 

33,50,500 

Increase in 

1861-62. 

29.46,165 

4,04,395 


The above increase is stated to be owing partly to the improved con¬ 
dition of the canals, but mainly to the season having been more favorable 
than the previous season. 

The inundation on which the land revenue is chiefly dependent was, 
nu the whole, very favorable. The river rose rather late, but it remained 
steady during the season. A remarkable flood crossed the Northern por¬ 
tion of the Shtkarpoor Districts, seriously damaging the high road between 
Jacobabad and Shiknrpoor; the Ruhboe crops, Ijpwovcr, benefittod by 
this inundation, and a great portion of the excess of revenue shown against 
Shiknrpoor and the frontier Districts is to be attributed to it. 

The winter of 1801 is stated to have been one of the coldest on re¬ 
cord : severe, frost, occurred in many places, which blighted a large propor¬ 
tion of the wheat crops, and snow is reported to have fallen on the Mills 
West of Larkliana. 

The Sayer llevcnucs of the Province for 1801 -02 are reported to 
have amounted to Rupees 10,90.751. This includes, besides the receipts 
from Abkaree and Opium and other items, collections on account of the 
Income Tax and Stamps. The Sayer Revenues from the same sources for 
the preceding year are stated to have amounted to Rupees 9,26,522. 


ALIENATED REVENUES. 


During the year under report the attention of the Revenue Commis- 
. sioner, S. D., and of the Revenue and 

" uJwtb = Alienation Officers under his control, 

tn S 
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* In the Southern Division. 
ftattar* OolleHorate, 

Poona Colk'ctorate, 
Ahnicdmiffffiir CoJlectorate, 
IHmrwnr Colfoctorate, 
Bolgamn Collrclorato, 
Hholapoor OoUwtorate. 

In the Northern Division. 
Khanties h Colloctorato, 

ColaLu Bub-Coilectoratc. . 


[JtomAay] wmncc. 

was directed to the currying out of the measures which had been sanc¬ 
tioned by Government, at the close 
of the preceding year, for a Summary 
Settlement, by way of compromise, of 
claims to exemption from the payment 
of land revenue in the Districts* sub¬ 
ject to Act XI of 1852. The Settle¬ 
ment operations were commenced at 
the beginning of the year, and before 
its close bad been nearly completed in all the Collectorates, except one 
(Belgaum), in which difficulties arose, which haSre, for the most part, been 
recently removed. From the returns submitted by the Collectors, it ap¬ 
pears that during the year under report 37,238 unadjudicated claims 
were finally settled, and that at the close of the year the number remaining 

for settlement was only 1001,* or a 
little less than 3 per cent, of the 
settled claims. The terms of the Settle- 

ToUl.1,091 nieut. were refused by only 19 persons, 

possessing 35 holdings, who elected for a regular adjudication of 
their titles. 


* Notices served, but period allowed 

for answer not yet expired ... 304 

Notices not yet served. 787 


The financial result of the settlement, so far as it was completed on 
the 30th April last, is a permanent addition to the annual public reve¬ 
nues of Rupees 2,68,978, arising from the levy of ([carter assessment 
and annual Xuzzerana (amounting in all to five annas on each Rupee 
of what would be tlie full Government assessment) on unadjudicated 
holdings, which will henceforth be continued permanently, either as private 
property or as endowments to Temples, nod such like publie Institutions. 
To the above sum may bo added the receipts, amounting to about Ru¬ 
pees 21,520, which may be expected to accrue from tbe levy of annual 
Xuzzerana on 1845 adjudicated hereditary luams. These under the old 
rules were neither transferable nor heritable by adopted sons, or by the 
collateral heirs of the grantee, but under the Summary Settlement they 
will be continnablo as the private property of the holders without any re¬ 
strictions whatever. In all cases in which the annual Xuzzerana amounts 
to 10 Rupees or upwards, the option of paying in lieu thereof a sum equal 
to one year’s assessment of the holding on the occasion of each succession, 
and two years’ assessment on the occasion of transfers’, was offered to each 
holder ; but'only 49 have elected to pay the Xuzzerana occasionally, instead 
of annually. The total annual value of these is Rupees 42,305, and the 
average annual income which will probably accrue to Government from 
them may be estimated at Its. 3,000. The total annual profitto the State from 
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die settlement completed up to the 30th April last may, therefore, be es¬ 
timated at about 2,03,000 Rupees. 

The result of the Settlement operations in each Colloctorate is 
shown in the annexed Appendices B, C, D. 


The Special Alienation Officers tools no active part in carrying out 
the Summary Settlement, which was loft to the Collectors, and the 
European and Native Officers under their control ; they wore, however, 
constantly referred to by the Collectors and by the Revenue Commis¬ 
sioner in doubtful cases. 


Owing to the introduction of the Summary Settlement, no deci¬ 
sions were passed under Act XI of 1852 during the year under report. 
Those eases which had already been decided, but were under appeal, 
were admitted to the Settlement, except in those instances in which 
there was proof of fraud, or in which there were special reasons for 
withholding the indulgence. 


399 claims to cash allowances of the annual value of Rupees 21, 550 
were decided during the year under report; 248, valued at Rupees 20,231, 
in the Deccan Division; and 151, valued at Rupees 1,319, in the Southern 
Mahratta Country. 


The results of the adjudication of claims to cash allowances in the 
Southern Division since the organization of the Alienation Department 
is as follows :— 


Declared permanent ...... 

Declared hereditary ...... 

Declared nontinualde for two or more live* 

Declared eontinuable for life only.. 

At once discontinued... 

Strode off under the deduction mica. 


t Deccan Division.... 
i rt. M, C. Division .. 
Deccan Division — 
B. M. C. Division .. 
Deccan Division .... 
8. M. C. Division .. 
Dofxan Division .... 
S. M. C. Division .. 

Deccan Division_ 

8. M C. Division .. 
( Deccan Division .... 
| S. M. 0. Division ,. 


No. Veter 

20.1 39,62fi 

109 . 11,11* 

159 . 18,48* 

511 14,001 

47 14.259 

43 . 11,666 

176 . 28,919 

256 14,171 

282 46,099 

581 18,472 

898 . 2,149 

882 1,37.1 


Total. 8,131 . 2,07,236 

And the following figures show the total amount of alienated revenue 
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* Deccan Division.Hu. 

S. M. C. Division . „ 


5,52,068 

9,25,452 


Total Rs. 14,77,520 


■which has been recovered through the 
operations of the Alienation Depart¬ 
ment up to the 30th April last, the 
total expenditure on account of the 


Department up to the same date having amounted to Rupees 14,77,520*:- 



Deccan Division. 

8. M. C. Division. 

Grand 

Total. 

Dan da. ! 

Allow¬ 

ances. 

Total. 

1 

hands. | 

Allow¬ 

ance*. 

Total. 


. IU. 

lis. 

il*u 

Ib». 

Rh. 

JU. 

R*. 



63.148 

! 2,25,687 

81.410, 

10,844 

1,01,255 


ProHjtoctively mourn able having been dr- 





dared not. oontinuable hereditarily or 








iu perpetuity .... 

1,68,003 

83,500 

2.51,564 

1.50,270 1 

17,8351 

1.68,106 

4,19,6C» 

Arrears credited to Government, which 








would hut for the enquiry have been 








. 1 

*2,51 .a.™ 

95,20ft 

! 3,46.744 

41,067 i 

24.005 1 

65,072 

4.11,816 


The amount expended on account of Establishment ami other charges 


(a) Deccan Division.15a. 8;2*0 5,1 1,10 Deccan iU1<i Southern Mahratta 

8. M. C. Division.„ 2,!>3S Country in connection with the 


—-— past year was Rupees 40,088. Titcreco- 

De-can Division. Its. 2.7«o ceries during the same period amounted 

8 . M. C Division.„ ,!1 to Rupees (),1 of immediate annua! 

llupcea... 3,07a revenue, Ruja-es 3.079 (b) of prospec- 

(.) Deccan Division.its. 12 ,mg tive ann " al revenue, and Rs. 13,434 (<:) 

&. M. C. Division .. in the Kliape of arrears. 


Rupecs... 


* A. portion of thi* amount is the salary 
t Rupees 1,2* K> per annum) of a Sub-As¬ 
sistant trar.'sb'rred to ti»v Revenue Com¬ 
missioner's Oflieo take tl»e place of the 
Head Clerk, whose appointment )mt» been 
temporarily reduced. The net saving 1 ef¬ 
fected by this transfer is Iiopees 720 per 
unm 
aimura. 


The Establishments of the two 
Alienation Offices, which had been con¬ 
siderably reduced during the preced¬ 
ing year, were further reduced during 
the past year, so as to effect an addi¬ 
tional saving of Rupees 15,462* per 


Claims to 81ft cash allowances of the annual value of Rupees 26,587 

in Guzerat, and to 70 of the annual 
value of Rupees 4,345 in the Northern 
Concan, making a total of 888 allowances, amounting to Rupees 29,932 


Northern Division. 
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I>or annum, were disposed of. Besides these, 156 allowances in Gmserat 
were, after preliminary enquiry, continued provisionally pending a final 
settlement of general questions. “ 

The following fable shows the nature of the decisions passed 


f Continued permanently..... 

\ 1 >itto hereditarily. 

) Ditto for life. 

\ I )iUo provisionally ... 

I Discontinued at .. 

Ditto liy coniuinlation 


Total. 


g _• f Continued |K'rmnuorilly .. 

£ P J Ditto hoivdilarily . 

*r § 1 Ditto for one or more lives 
y< m> ( Discontinued at once .. 


Total. 


Sunil#! .! 

_j 

Annual Value. 

• 

| 

Ms. 

«. 

V 

20 | 

2,871 

12 


185 j 

15.5522 

2 

10 

•11 

2.*50 

14 

51 

jr,o j 

55.477 

US 

11 

613 1 

4,1151 

18 

« 

» i 

ion 

14 

1 

5*74 | 

211,004 

10 

0 

50 i 

2.002 

a 

8 

" 1 

218 

14 

0 

(I i 

548 

t; 

<; 

7 1 

1 

1,575 

151 

5 

70 ! 

4,5115 

5 



The expenditure during the year under report on account of the 

* Immediate .Us. c.tni« Alienation enquiry in the .Northern 

VroHjii'ctiv.» Division was ltupees 27,(>80. Against 

Total Us. ft.n*7 this there may Ik* set off an immediate 
and prospective recovery of allowances amounting to Kupees 0,1117 per 
annum, ami upwards of JUupees 0,720 of arrears which have been struck 
off the books. 


The following table shows the result anti cost of litigation regard¬ 
ing alienated revenue in the Northern Division during the year :— 


Number of Suits 
finally decided. 

j Nature of Decision, 

i Value of Suit*, i 

1 

i Cost incurred by 

1 OoveriUHCut, 


i 

i 

| Ms. a. j). 

| Its. a. p. 

11 

Decided in favor of Government on trial ... 

C.SIO 6 10 

3 8 0 

8 

2 i 

Withdrawn, or struck off the Jile .. 

138 0 10 
! 5,071 H fi 
427 10 0 i 

8 13 9 

9 

Decided against Government.... 

( n i s 

25 

Total Rupees.■ 

12,447 5 2 

34 10 6 


8 re 


7 
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KKVESWE. 


Sixteen bom]s of the value of Rupees 14,336 granted to individual* 
as compensation for claims to abolished duties and cesses were redeemed 
in the Division during the year under report. 

Pendit g the decitiou of Government on the question of the applica¬ 
bility or otherwise to Goozerat and the Northern Conkan of the. Summary 
Settlement of claims to exemption from the payment of the land revenue 
on the terms on which it has been effected in the Deccan and Southern 
Mahratta Country, nothing has been done in the Northern Division 
during the ycto- under report in regard to alienated lands, except in 
Kbaudesh aDd Colaba, which, as above shown, have always been classed 
in matters connected with the treatment of alienated revenue with the 
Deccan provinces, and where the claims to exemption have been brought 
under the Summary Settlement by the Revenue Commissioner, Southern 
Division. 


INCOME TAX. 

The provisions of Act XXI* of 1861 were made applicable to the 
* “ A« Act tor limiting in certain ca*ea whole of the Bombay Presidency and 
for the year from the 3i»t Sind, except in tho Town and Island of 

tiav of July 3863 tho amount of amjas- 1 , , , , 

,„;„t to tho duties chargeable under the Bombay, and the assessm<|jtR made m 
Income Tax Acta Nos. 32 and 89 of I 8 G 0 ." the first year of the Income Tax Act 
were, with the above exception, confirmed for the second year, commencing 
on the 31st July 1861. 

As stated, it was only in the Town and Island of Bombay that fresh “ 
assessments were made. There the number of Special Notices issued 
amounted to 63,144, and the number of returns received to 57,435, of 
which 55,506 were assessed. The number of surcharges authorized by the 
Income Tax Commissioners was 18,525, of which 17,600 were confirmed 
either in whole or in part, and 357 withdrawn. The number of charges 
made under Section 48 of the Income Tax Act was 1064; of these 87 3 
were confirmed, and 28 withdrawn. 

The total of the Income Tax collections made throughout the whole 

J percent.Be. ",ca,880 Presidency from 1st August 1861 to 31st 

2 j«r cent.„ 9,3.t,7Nfi July 1862 amountsto lis. 39,31,185, aa 

' shewn tn the margin. 1 his is exclusive 

Bn. 39,81,385 of Us. 1,35,655 realized at FShundura, 
Cbunda, Chundwarab, Nagpore, and Raipoor, between 1st August 1861 and 

186,-02.Ha to, .mju o April 1862. The addition of the 

1860-61 .„ 36 , 00,000 latter sum gives a total of Rupees 

- 40,C(5.ft40, being an increase Rupees 

’ ' 4,66,840 over the collections of the 


preceding year. 
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STAMPS. 


May.. 

1661, 

.Rs. 

4,61,884 

2,21,1178 

2,02,608 

1,72,799 

1,80,585 

2,06,823 

2,25,153 

5,42,765 

Juno. 

duly. 




October.... 

November.. 

Iteceiuber.. 


January ... 
February .. 

March. 

April.. 

1602. 

2,^,884 
1,97,904 
1.79,830 
2,30,148 

Total Its. 

Amount fur 1860-61 .... „ 

31,03,947 

23,91,139 


Increase Its. 

7,12,808 


The Stamp Duties realized dur¬ 
ing 1801-62 were levied under Act, 
XXXVI of 1800. From the State¬ 
ment given in the margin, it will 
he seen that the duties collected 
amounted to_ Rupees 31,03,947, or 
Rupees 7,12,808 more than in the 
previous year. In reference to this 
increase it must, however, be re¬ 
membered that the Act was in 
operation only for seven months of 
the year 1800-61. The demand for 
Stamped paper has been fully met 
everywhere. 


CUSTOMS, SALT, AND OPIUM. 


Bombay. 

The cliiof items of revenue under this head are those noted in the 
margin. The following is a con¬ 
trasted Statement of the sums realized 
during the past, as compared with the 
preceding yenr, and shows a total de¬ 
crease in the year undor review of Rupees 0,01,088:—• 


No. 

Items. 

Collections, 

Decrease. 

MflfMll. 

3801-C2. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Rs. 

Its. 

Its. 

1 

Import Customs.. 

90,50,651 

86,65,420 

8,91,231 

2 

Export Customs ..... 

7,48,985 

5,44.618 

2,04.307 

3 

Froutier Duties.. 

65,017 

59,527 

5,490 





6,01,088 


Customs. 

Import Customs, 
Export Customs, 
Frontier Duties. 
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MJVEJTO*. 

The decrease on the receipts from Imports is chiefly to he account#} 
for, firstly, by a failing off in the item of Tobacco, the sum realized on 


that article irt the year 18GO-61 haring been .Es. 1,32,104 

Whereas in 1861-62 it only amounted to .„ 17,083 

Showing a decrease of Eupees. 1,15,01.1 


This falling off in the Tobacco trade is to be attributed to the high rate 
of duty which was imposed, but which has since been reduced, by 
Act XI of 1862. 


Secondly, the decrease may be accounted for by the reduction 
of the rate of duty on Twist, which was levied at 10 per cent, up to 23th 
April 18G1, but reduced to 5 pgr cent, after that date, as also by the 
reduction of duty on other articles by Act XI of 1862, which came into 
operation on the 23rd April 1862. 

Among the Exports there has been a great decrease in the amount 
of the duty realized on Saltpetre, to the extent of Eupees 88,258, as fol¬ 
lows :— 

Indian ManncR • Duty. 

1860-6*. 98,402^, .Rs. 1,96,710 

1861 -62 ....... />V>29J .„ 1,08,432 


Decrease.. 43,873 ...«,....Rs. 88,258 

The following i» a Statement of the sums collected at the Bombay 
Custom House on account of Exports and Imports during each of the 


months of the past and preceding years:— 

fc'o. ; 


Months. 

1 lfittMU. 

1 ! 


2 

| 3 




i lt8. 

' 7.33,296 



8,59,939 

6.78.216 





6.22,452 

6 

St-jitoiMbor .. ....... 

6,11,863 

6,02,151 

9,97,791 

7 : 


8 ! 


1^39,617 

9,24,547 

5,62,443 

9 


10 


11 


9,73,993 

10,33,996 

12 

April ... 


• Its. 


,61.7(11 

,84,768 

,77,246 

,76,002 

,51.375 

,38,549 

,03,986 

,67,528 

,70,448 

,81,476 

,97,099 

,70,798 


10 























BEVWOE. 

' The amount collected under the head of Salt revenue during 
Sal( the past and preceding years is as 

follows:— 


J880-H1. Iftfil-Htf. 
Kupew. * KupeWv 

Excise Duty on Suit removed from Salt PnnB .. 30,12,855 34,27,122 

Duty on Salt imported by sea . 35,088 28,028 

Duty on Salt imported by land. 1,42,966 3*96,516 

Produce of the (Jovornmont Salt Pons. 08,245 83,968 

Sale proceodis of smuggled Salt... 961 2,481 


32,60,115 37,19,010 
• - 32,60,115 

* Increase Rupees. 4,58,895 

This increase in revenue is to he accounted for by the in¬ 
crease in the rate of excise from one Rupee to one Rupee and four 
annas during the year, for there |jgts actually a decrease in the 
quantity of Salt removed for consumption on payment of full 
duty, the quantity removed in the year 1860-(il having been 
Indian Maunds 31,53,867, and in tlie year 1861 -02 .Ind. Maunds 29,31,901 


Showing a Decrease in 1861-02 


2,21,966 


The amount realized on Pass Fees on Opium during the year 

under report anil the preceding year 
is as follows:— 


»Ipium. 


1861-02.„.Rs. 2,44,41,400 

1860-01 ... „ . 2,44,00,600 


Showing an Increase in 1801-62 of .Rs, 40,800 

notwithstanding that there was a decrease in tho number of chests on 
which the fees were levied— 


1801-62 . Chests 38,667 

1860-61 . 45,072 


1 Increase. 6,405 

The Passes were charged for at the rate of 600 Rupees per 
chest up to the 1st October last, and at Rupees 700 per chest since 
that date. Tho number of chests passed at the rate of Ru¬ 


pees 600 was...?.Rs, 26,255 

and at the rate of Rupees 700. „ 12,412 

Total.. 38,667 


This latter rate is to be again reduced from the 1st October next to 
Rupees 600. It might, perhaps, be supposed that many of the merchants 
would have kept back their opium to take advantage of this reduction; but 
• - ■ u 
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REVESTS. 


the Officiating Deputy Agent in Malwa, in a letter dated the 18th March 
last, states—“ I do not think there are more than one or -two who can 
•afford to act thus." ' 

The number of chests of Opium on which Pass Fees have beeu paid 
from the year 1852-53 is as follows:— 

» Yoar*. No. of Chests. 


iHfttMSl 
Customs .... 

Salt . 

Opium .. 

3*tU-G2 
Customs .... 

Salt . 

Opium . 


1852- 53. 

1853- 54, 

1854- 55i 

1855- 5(1. 

1856- 57. 

1857- 58. 

1858- 59. 

1859- GO. 
1800-01. 
1861-02. 


1,02,WJ99 

32,*2,y9;'> 

2. (4,42, itm 

-3,79,89.] 92 


5H:,8«°.,212 

37,38,271 

2,41,75.551 


3,78,97,037 


I k'crofwo... 


92,155 


.27,8% 

...24,005 

.27,491 

.25,141 

.28,913* 

.40,405* 

...36,11 If 

.32,506* 

.45,072 

.38,667 

The aggregate realizations under 
the head Customs, Salt and Opium, 
including Miscellaneous items, during 
the year 1861-62 amounted to Ru¬ 
pees 3,78,07,037, while during the pre¬ 
ceding year the amount realized was 
Rupees 3,70,89,192, showing a decrease 
of Rupees *92,155 in the year under 
report. 


North Canara. 

Iu the Sea and Land Customs collections there is an increase of 

Rupees 259 and 5,102 respectively, 
attributable partly to the increased 
duty levied on the imports of Salt, and partly to the introduction of the 
new Tariff. The sums realized duriug the year under report from duties 
on Imports and Exports were Rupees 5,216 and 14,704 respectively. 


Customs. 


The value of the sea 
Customs. 


18&0-G1. a .fin. 2,f.H,3(;,4&9 

18G1-02. „ 2,9<i,05,5(3 


Itujjees... 28,29,044 


12 


Sind. 

borne trade during the year has been 
Rupees 2,96,65,543, being an increase 
on that of the preceding year by Ru. 
pees 28,29,044, or nearly lOf per 
cent. This is exclusive of Government 
•tores. 
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Tlit value of the Import trade has decreased by Bapees 1,85,507, 

MM.61 ........Kb. 1,50,83,052 or IJ per cent.,<m the value of the 

1861-02.. 1,54,97,545 Imports of 1860-61. The Imports of 

Cotton I’iece Goods from England shows an* increase of Bupeea 4,21,132; 
Coals and Coke, Rupees 1,49,221; Raw and Manufactured Metals, Ru¬ 
pees 78,417. 

In the Export trade there has been an increase of Rupees 34,03,774. 

1860 - 61 .B«. 1.02,13,468 or 33 por cent., on the trade of the 

1861 - 62 .„ 1,30,17,212 preceding year. Tlic articles in which 

this increase lias chiefly taken place are Salt, Wood, Cotton, Indigo, nml 
Hides. Cotton appears now for the second time as an article lor export 
from Sind. The Indigo trade has made great advances during the past 
voar, there having been an increase of no less than 20B per cent, in the ex¬ 
ports of this article. From Khfrpoor a superior Indigo lias during the 
year been imported, which lias l»eu valued at Rupees 10 a innund 
more than the best Mooltan Indigo. It is stated to closely resemble 
good Bengal Indigo, and possesses the metallic lute which characterises 
that description. As Indigo is indigenous both to .Sind and the I’unjauh, 
it might, it is stated, he exported to any extont from these I’rovintjps. 
The pasl. has been the first year in which it has. been exported from 
either of them to England. 

Wool again appears as the chief staple of export. . It is brought 
chiefly from Bejoochistun^and Affghanistan. The. value of this article 
exported during the past year was Rupees 51,71,U25, being an increase 
over 18t!0-(i 1 of Rupees 18,90,023, or of 58 per cent. 


Au increase in tlic exports 

to Great Britain lias 

taken place 

following items:— 




3 861-02. 

1800-01. 

Increase. 

Jndijro. 

..Its. 1.72,499 


1,72,499 

Cotton.. 

... „ 9,81,272 

81,900 

9,02,712 

Wool . 

... „ 1,‘»0,700 

70,242 

90,518 

Hides au<i Skins. 

... „ 41,804 

4,405 

97,360 


The Customs receipts during the past year have amounted to Ru¬ 
pees 4,03,433 on Imports, and Rupees 1,10,455 on Exports, showing an 
increase in the former of Rupees 59,010, but a decrease in the latter 
of Rupees 00,974. This decrease is owing chiefly to diminished exports 
of grain to Cutch, Muscat, and Kattywar, and of grain and oil seeds 
to England. 

Under the head of Salt excise there has been an increase during the 

1860-61.42,984 13 « year under report, amounting to Ru- 

Mur,i .- f,t6,678 12 4 pees 73,893-15-4. The total quantity 
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KBviinns. 

of Salt exported was 5,83,848 Indian uiaunds; of this 3,77,864 Indian 
inaunds were exported free; the rest 2,03,562 maunds paid 12 annas 
a maund, and the remainder Rupees 1-4-0 a maund. 

In addition to the above* items, there are some of a miscellaneous 
nature, winch are usually inclined in the Customs revenue, but which 
rather concern the Harbour Department than the Customs. These are as 
follows:— 


Harbour Craft Licenses. 1,559 15 0 

Miscellaneous Receipts. 3,000 6 9 

(lonfiscated Goods. 45 12 0 

Pilotage . 2,890 12 O 

Port Dues. 20,799 12 3 

Towing Charges . 12,621 13 6 

Fines, Fees, Sic. 10,774 3 0 

Total Rupees. 51,692 10 6 

The Ahkaree revenues were during the year managed, as in 1860-61, 
.tbkurec. by a system of licenses. 


The revenue derived from the sale of Opium and Poisonous Drugs 

, _ also continues to lie managed under 

Opium anti Drugs. .... 

the license system introduced m 

1K60-61. It amounted to Rupees 1,58,705. Permission to export from 
the Punjab via Kurrachee to Bombay under a system of passes has been 
granted, but no exports bad up to the 30th April been lAde. 

Aden. 

The following is a Statement of the External trade of Aden during 

„ 1861-62, contrasted with that of the 

Customs. 

previous year;— 



Imports. 


Exports. 


• 

Amount, i 

Iticreune. 

Pwcrwaae. 

Amount. 

(norcaao. 

Peer wise. 


Rs. 

lift. 

Rri. 

Rs. 

He. 

Rs. 

(rOOfJri . 

87,29,387 j 
1*2,38,978 

3,18,852 • 

23,84,088 
: 1,80,488 

21,74,273 
11,10,978 ; 

5,38,395 

1,06,703 

1,99,80ft 




Total... 

49,08,305 

3,18,852 

25,19,576 

8,18,832 

32,91,251 

! 0,03,098 
1,99,808 

1,99,808 



Decrease. .. j 

22,00,724 

Increase... 

4,05,290 

- * _ 
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REVENUE. 

The decrease in Imports, amounting to Rupees 22,00,724, is mainly 
attributable to a less quantity of Coal having been imported during the 
year under report, owing partly to the unusually large stock which 
remained in the dep6t of the Peninsular and Oriental Company at the 
close of the preceding season, and partly, to the fact that by means of the 
Egyptian Railway, Coal can now be delivered at Suez so cheaply that 
the demand -for it at Aden has very much declined. Formerly Steamers 
took in little or no coal at Suez, whereas now nearly as much is taken 
there as at Aden. 


Excluding Coal (which can hardly be regarded as an article of regu¬ 
lar commerce at Aden) from the account, the gross value of the Imports 
and Exports at Aden was Rupees 75,05,420, being au increase over the 
previous year of Rupees 3,5b,225. 

The value of goods passed into the interior during the year amounted 
to Rupees 13,20,252, showing a decrease, as compared with the previous 
year, of Rupees 13,1(54. Excepting as regards Cotton and Dates, there 
has, however, been an increase in the amount of every article of merchan¬ 
dize imported into the interior. 

(if goods brought from the interior into Aden there wero 1,47,285 
camel-loads, the estimated value of which was Rupees 1(5,35,756, or 5.1 
lakhs more than during the previous year. 

The following is a summary of the External and Internal trade:— 

Imports by sea ..Rs 40,68,305 

Exports by sea . „ 32,91,251 

--- 82,59,556 

Imports by land. „ 16,33,756 

Exports by laud. „ 13,20,252 

—- 29,56,008 

Total Rupees... 1,12,15,564 

this shows a decrease of Rupees 11,96,065, as compiled with the 
previous year; hut deducting the item of coal, which, as above observed, 
cannot be regarded as an article of regular commerce at Aden, the regu¬ 
lar trade of the place during the year under review has increased by 
Rupees 8,97,594. 


5 re 
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FINANCIAL. 


The' amount of Cash Balances at the commencement and close of the 
* Cwh Balances. year under report were as follows:— 

Balance on the Itrt (Balance on tiif- 30th 
May 1861. Ajiril 18C2. 


Bb. Rs. 


Bombay.. *2,73,81,907 2,61,99,154 

Kind. 20,CM 12 24,9 A,437 

Aden. 2,82,871 2.00.505 

Bughirc.. 1,00,745 1,07,272 


Total.. 


*3,04,89,935 2,83,98,428 



10,58,019 i 
54,892 
, 5*2,884 

18,23,559 

9,38,079 

8,38,006 



Grand Total... 

*3,22,55,280 

3,11,93,072 


Receipts and Thcponditure. 


The amount of balance on the 1st May 1H61 entered opposite 
“ Bombay” includes Mint Bullion for which certificates were outstanding 
on that date to the extent of Rupees 77,69,285, while the balance on the 
30th April 1962 is exclusive of such bullion, which is now treated, under 
the Paper Currency Act, as a deposit of the Currency Department paid 
for in Currency Notes. 

The four Statements appended to this report show the receipts and 
charges of the past official year (so tar as tliein- 
formation on this point at present extends) of tho 
Bombay Presidency proper, Sind, Nagpoor,f and the Government Trea¬ 
suries at Indore, Aden, Bnrudo, Nimar, Bnshirc, Muscat, and Zanzibar, 
the accounts of which are prepared by the Deputy Auditor and Account¬ 
ant General of this Presidency. It will lie seen from these Statements that 
no extraneous aid was required to meet the charges of this Government 
during the past year; on the contrary, the Bombay Treasury was drawn 
upon by Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State, for India to the 
extent of 30 lakhs of Rupees. 

•* Includes Mint CortlftoaMW amounting to Rupee* 77,69,263. 
t Tito tK'cmrat*' of this Province have, however, been removed from the control of the 
Deputy Auditor axar Acoountynt General of this Presidency from the 30th April 1802. 

1/ I 










irtM- w..—m ,600 Silver Bullion re&iived for coinage are given 

1860-41.1,71,50,476 5 

ism-62,..,.5,15,48,035 5n the margin. 


The Silver Coin made’ over to the General Treasury by the 
Mint during the year amounted to Ru¬ 
pees 4^)5,88,000, or more than double the 
amount coined during the previous year. Tbe entire time of the Mint 
liaving been taken up in -working off the unprecedentedly large amount 
of Silver Bullion tendered for coinage, no 
small Silver Coin or Copper Coin could be 
i struck during the year, and consequently the 
issue of the former at the Presidency has had to he restricted. This re¬ 
striction will shortly lie removed on receipt of a supply of that coin to the 
extent of 8 lakhs, which has been applied for and promised from Madras. 
There will, however, be no occasion for extraneous assistance in this respect 
when the arrival of the new maehiuery expected from England shall have 
increased the working power of tho Mint. 


Silver Coinage. 


Small Silver Coin, and Copper 
<V)in. 


Considerable attention has been bestowed on the subject of increasing tbe 

circulation of Government Copper Currency pre- 
(rnmUtiimof Oamer Cum. . , . ,, . *' , 

vious to and since the receipt of the recent orders 

from the Government, ofludia permitting the sale of this coin at a discount, 
and reports from the District Officers show that Copper Coin is now to be 
bad at par throughout tbo Presidency, and in some places at a slight dis¬ 
count. The Deputy Auditor and Accountant General estimates tbe 
amount of tbe new Government Copper Coin in 
circulation at the close of the year at Ru¬ 
pees 42,41,071, to which should be added tbe old dumpy picc still extant, 
estimated at about 16 lakhs of Rupees. 

Pursuant to tbe provisions of Acts XIX and XXIV of 1861, an agree- 

. Transfer of the bud,,™, of ment was entered “Rowith <!«« Bank of Rpmbay 
the General Treasury to the on tbe 2Stli February 1HG2, whereby the balance 
Hank of Bumb»v. and business of Iier Majesty’s General Treasury 


Amount in circulation. 





It'iw Amoum ot' Government Currency JSfotos in urculat.on on t.ie 
• Cm<! Iiuj»«e2(f Lakh#, «id 30th April 1862 was Rupees 150 lakhs, and 
Bdtliim liui>oc» l£i Lzkks. ft corresponding amount* in Silver Coin anil 
Bullion was in reserve with the Department of Issue on the same date. 
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POLITICAL. 


The attention of Government lias been directed daring the past year towards 
ensuring to the Principalities and Cliiefships under their political supervision 
a greater freedom of administrative action in pursuance of the now acknowledged 
policy of Iler Majesty’s Government. This policy, so happily inaugurated by the 
lalo lamented Viceroy, lias already exercised a beneficial influence on the rela¬ 
tions of Government with the various chieftains mid feudatories of this Presidency. 
The, restoration to His Highness the Raja of Kolapoor, of a share in the ad¬ 
ministration of his principality, the actual grant of authority to two of liis principal 
Jagheerdars, and the diminution of the direct interference of Government in other 
States, have contributed to inspire a strong sentiment of attachment to Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s rule,—a sentiment which the recent recognition of the principle of adoption 
cannot fail to render stronger and more enduring. 


KOLAPOOR. 

The present Raja of Kolapoor succeo<led to tin* principality on the death of 
his father in 1837. He was then an infant, and the administration was assumed 
by a Council of Regency, headed by the Raja’s aunt, a lady called the He wan 
Saheb, to the exclusion of the Raja's mother. To avoid all interference in the 
affairs of Kolapoor, the British Government approved the Dewan’s ministry, but 
the misrule and general mismanagement which prevailed under it, compelled the 
Government in 18f3. after an attempt to reorganise the ministry had failed, to 
appoint an officer of their own as Minister of the State. This measure was met 
l>v open rebellion, and after a contest which lasted for several months, order was 
at length restored, the He wan and her faction were banished, and the entire 
administration of the State was undertaken by Government. Under British 
superintendence the system of administration was altogether remodelled, the 
social condition of the State gradually improved, the revenues steadily increased, 
and a large reduction was effected in the debts due to the British Government 
on account of insurrectionary charges. 

During the disturbances at Kolapoor and in the Southern Muratha Couutry 
in 1857-58, the Raja adhered with the utmost constancy to the British cause, 
while the influence of his half-brother, Chimma Saheb. was thrown into the 
opposite scale. The loyalty thus displayed by the Raja, his mature age, and tbo 
promise afforded by his abilities and disposition, were circumstances which gave 
l P n 1 
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him strong claims to be intrusted with the administration of bis principality. 
Deeming therefore that, after a brief period of probation the Raja would be 
competent to undertake the duties and responsibilities of his position, measures 
wore adopted during the past year, with the sanction of Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, for gradually tr^isferring the administration to the Raja, without unduly 
sacrificing other important interests. In accordance with this determination, a 
formal agreement was concluded with the Raja, having the object of securing 
the financial claims of Government upon the Stato, and of preserving, in a 
modified form, the system of administration which has proved so beneficial to the 
Raja himself. On the 13th* October last, the date of the Dusscrn festival, the 
first public step was taken towards the transfer of the administration to the Raja, 
by the public correspondence being conducted in His Highness’ Dame, and he has 
since been occupied in making arrangements for his new establishment, in select¬ 
ing a ICharbaruo, to bo approved by Government, and in acquiring experience 
of bis new duties under the guidance of the Political Agent prior to the final 
inauguration of his authority. * 

VishaUfur and lioivra .—One of the terms of the agreement with the Raja 
of Kolapoor provides for the retention by the British Government of the supervi¬ 
sion which they have hitherto exercised over the principal Jngheordars of the 
Kolapoor State. The relations of the Political Agent with them will, in future, 
lie conducted, as far as possible, in co-ojieration with the Raja’s Government, 
without in any way infringing the seignorial rights of the Raja, the object of the 
arrangement being merely to secure good government, and to prevent intestine 
disputes, which formerly were the frequent cause of disturbance and bloodshed. 
During the past year, two of these .lagheerdars w'ere invested with the manage¬ 
ment of their Estates under the most favourable auspices. One of them, the 
Chief of Vi-shalgur and Punt Prithineedee, or Vicegerent of the Raja, succeeded 
to his Estate by adoption under the sanction of the British Government in 1844. 
The Estate was then heavily encumbered with debt, and suffered still more by 
a forfeiture of territory on account of the decided part taken by the lato Chief in 
the intrigues which led to the Kolapoor rebellion. During the minority of the 
present Chief, the Estate was successfully managed by Government Agency, and 
has now been made over to him free from all liabilities, and with a largo cash 
balance in the Treasury, under a stipulation that he shall contribute Rupees 
five thousand per annum towards the.expenses of the Military Establishments at 
Kolapoor, and that he shall yield all claim to certain Ghat tolls, winch will 
be formed into a fund for the improvement of the Ghat roads and adjacent 
communications. 

* The selection of Unm Rao Nursew, late Duflerdar to the Revenue Commissioner, Southern 
Division, as the Kharbaree under the new administration, with the approval of Government, has 
received the approbation of Her Majesty's Secretary of Stato, and the further proceedings which may 
shortly be adopted for completing the transfer of the administration to the Raja will be noticed 
in the next'Administration Report. 
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The chief of Bowra also succeeded to his Estate by adoption in 1851. On 
the introduction of British superintendence, this Estate, like that of Vishalgur, 
was found to lx? heavily in debt. Its management was undertaken by Govern¬ 
ment during the minority of tho Chief and was transferred to him in March 
last freed from a load of liabilities, upon condition of his paying an annual 
contribution, Rupees three thousand four hundred and twenty, towards the 
Military Establishment of Kolapoor, iu commutation of service. 

SAWUNT WAREE. 

The condition and prospects of this small Estate engaged the attention of 
Government during the past year. The inability *of the Chief, or Sur Dessaec 
as he is more commonly called, to deal with his more turbulent feudatories, 
compelled the British Government in 1838, with the Sur Dessaee’s consent, to 
assume the management of the State. A desperate effort was made in the 
following year, and again in 1844, by some of these feudatories to free them¬ 
selves from the restraint imposed upon their excesses by the British Government. 
In tho insurrection of 1844. the Chief’s eldest son. Ana Sahob, then ill his 
14th year, joined his relative Phond Sawunt, who headed the rebel party. On 
the suppression of the insurrection, the Government declared that the State 
would be held at their disposal on the death of the Chief. The conspicuous 
loyalty displayed by the Waree State in 1857—58, and the good conduct of Ana 
Sahob during that period, and since the insurrection of 1844, led the Govern¬ 
ment, in the early part of tho year, to recommend to Her Majesty’s Government, 
the propriety of granting a full pardon to Ana Saheb for his youthful error, and 
of recognising him as the heir apparent of tho Sur Dossaee. To this recom¬ 
mendation ller Majesty’s Government acceded as an act of grace, upon condition 
that he should only be allowed to succeed to the management of the State on 
the liquidation of the entire debt due to the British Government on account of 
insurrectionary charges, and then only on payment of a suitable Nuzzeraua, and 
on his entering into an agreement which would guarantee the protection of his 
people, and tho continued maintenance of a British Agency. 

Since the recognition of Ana Saheb as heir apparent, the balance of the 
charges duo by tho Wnreo State to the British Government, which, on their 
imposition in 1851, amounted to Rs. 4,72,710, has bceu entirely liquidated,—a 
result which may be chiefly ascribed to the improved condition of tho revenues 
of the State under the efficient management of successive Political Superinten¬ 
dents. 


SOUTHERN MU HATHA COUNTRY. 

The Chief of Meeruj, Gungadhur Rao Bala Saheb, died after a lingering 
illness in December last. He had been permitted in 1859, vvith the sanction of 
Her Majesty’s Government, to adopt a son in failure of heirs, as a mark of 
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favour for bis meritorious conduct during the late disturbances. In order to free 
tho Estate from debt before the young Chief closes his minority, the management 
of its affairs has been placed under the direct control and supervision of the 
Political Agent.' Arrangements have also been made for tho education of the 
young Chief, who is now pursuing his studies at Belgaum. 

Moodholc .—The Chief of Moodhole, whoso accession to his ancient Estate, 
under the very favourable circumstauces noticed in the report of the previous 
. year, died in March last, from au attack of fever, leaving an only son, a child of 
about a year old. The untimely death of this young Chief, while earnestly 
engaged in projects for tho moral ancl materifil improvement of his Estate, is 
much to be regretted, as he promised to furnish to tho Chiefs of the Southern 
Muratha Country a laudable example of the benefits accruing from early training 
anti education. The arrangements for the future management of the State arc 
now under consideration. 


KHAN DESK. 

Allusion was made in the previous year’s report to measures devised by tho 
Bombay Government, in concert with the Governor General's Agent in Central 
India, for restraining the future depredations of the Bheels in the Burvvanee dis¬ 
tricts bordering on Kliandesh. Experience had shown that these marauders, 
■when pressed by our Police from the North and South, invariably escaped to a 
fastness called tho Toorun Mull,* one of tho highest hills of the Satpura range, 
situated about 20 miles north of Sooltanpoor. Its height is a little more than 
8,300 feet; it is of comparatively easy ascent, is well wooded, and has the advant¬ 
age of water on Ss summit, there being an extensive artificial lake about 200 
feet below its highest point. This lake, with the remains of some temples, forti¬ 
fied walls, and a rock excavation bearing Jain inscriptions, afford evidence of its 
former religious importance. Arrangements were made to station two British 
oflicers, with a suitable escort, in the country about this hill during the dry season. 
Lieutenants Hanson and Hull, of the Bombay Army, were selected for the duty, 
and proceeded to the Toorun Mull for the first time in January 1861. They 
remained at their post until the sotting in of the monsoon, acquiring a knowledge 
of the surrounding country, and conciliating the wild tribes with whom they 
came in contact. The success which attended this experiment lod to the same 
officers being again deputed to the Toorun Mull on the opening of the season 
(1861-62). They had scarcely returned to their post, when the Bhoels to the 
west and south-west of Burwanoe showed symptoms of turbulance, and attacked 
a detachment of the Malwa Bheel Corps stationed in tho hills, burned their 
lines, and succeeded in killing three men and wounding thirteen others. Activo 
measures were immediately adopted by Major Keatinge, the Political Agent in 
Nimar, for inflicting a signal retribution on tho tribes by whom this unprovoked 

» A name derived fi om the Zizyphna Albigenais, the Sanscrit Toorun, which Abounds on the hill, 
4 
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attack was made. Several expeditions were organised against them under Lieu¬ 
tenants Hanson and Halt, assisted by Lieutenant Cadell, Assistant Political Agent, 
with a Company of the 19th Bombay Native Infantry. The energetic character of 
their operations, coupled with a scarcity which then prevailed in the Burwanee 
districts, exposed the Bheels to the severest privations and sufferings. Many of 
their followers and cattle were cut off, their families dispersed, and their distress 
eventually became so extreme, that they were fain to sue for pardon. Their 
principal leader, Shamjee Naik, fled to the camp of Lieutenant Probyn, the 
Bheel Agent in Khandesh, and sought bis intercession, stating that he was solely 
influenced by the “ Peishwa” in the late attack. Lieutenant Probyn declined to 
give the Naik any guarantee; but, acting undsr that Officer's advice, Shamjee 

.. , surrendered himsdlf unconditionally to Lieutenant Cadell 

March 1802. . , _ . . , 

immediately afterwards. An amnesty was then offered 

to the common followers of the Naik .which speedily led to their submission and 

the restoration of order. 

It is satisfactory to record here that within the Bheel districts of Khandesh 
order and tranquillity have continued uninterrupted during the past year, under 
the successful exertions of the officers entrusted with the reclamation and control 
of these predatory tribes. 

While the occurrences above described were in progress, the Naikras, a 
cognate tribe in the Jhund hills, bordering tbe Itewa Kanta, assembled in large 
numbers under their leaders, apparently with hostile intent, instigated by the 
same agency which influenced the rising in Burwanee. The judicious measures 
taken by the Political Agent soon had the eflect of checking the movement. It 
then assumed a more subdued form, as one for tbe settlement of private grievances, 
which were carefully decided by arbitration with the consent of the leading 
Naikras, after they had tendered their submission. 

These movements on our North-East Frontier were somewhat similar in 
character to those described in the previous year's report, and, like them, were 
instigated by a Brahmin styling himself the Agent of the Peishwa. This man, 
with some of his followers, was captured near Ali Rajpoor by the Political 
authorities in Nimar soon after the rising of the Burwanee Bheels, and evidence 
is now being collected to bring him to trial. 

THE DANGS. 

A disturbance, which was entirely local in its causes and consequences, 
took place in January last in the Dangs, a forest tract situated at the foot of 
the Syhadree range, between* the British district of Nowapoor and His Highness 
the Gnieowar's district of Ixmngnr. This tract is inhabited by a very wild tribe 
of Bheels, divided under five principal and two minor chiefships. Their fero¬ 
cious character, and the natural strength and unhealthiness of their fastnesses, 
have long enabled them to preserve a rude independence. The country derives 

2 pa i 
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its chief value from its extensive Teak forests, in winch the British and Guico- 
war Governments enjoy mutual rights. The increasing importance of this forest 
tract led the Government in 1852 to vest the Bheel Agent in Khandesh with 
political authority over its petty chiefs, in subordination to the Magistrate of the 
province. This authority is now exercised by an officer of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment as being the nearest British officer to the spot. The interposition of 
Government has, however, been hitherto limited to the punishmeut of flagitious 
cases of crime and oppression. 

On the death of Shreeput, the principal Chief of the Dangs, and of his eldest 
sou, who survived him but a short time, Deveesing, the next heir, was opposed 
by his younger brother in his successio#to the Gudee. They eventually agreed 
to resign their claims in favour of their uncle, Oodeysing, on whose death, bis 
son, Keernlsing, succeeded. In the mean time (1854), Deveesing grossly 
misconducted himself, and, having wounded two men, he was apprehended and 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment in the Castle of Surat. Soon after ho 
showed symptoms of insanity, and was in consequence removed to the Lunatic 
Asylum at Colaba. Jn April 1860, Deveesing effected his escape from the Asylum, 
and succeeded in reaching the Dangs. After his return, he resumed his former 
lawless habits, and having been joined by some followers, they attacked and 
plundered several villages, which their inhabitants were compelled to abandon 
for security. On the commencement of these raids, Deveesing sent a warning to 
Keerulsing, the chief of Garveo, to the effect that one of them must die, and he 
carried out his throat by seizing Keerulsing in his own house, and shortly after 
took part in his murder. 

On these occurrences being reported to Government, a party of the Bheel 
Corps was immediately dispatched into the Dangs in pursuit of Deveesing, and a 
reward was offered for his capture. Being closely pressed, he gave himself 
up to the Magistrate of Khandesh on the 5th February last, and Severn! of his 
followers, including his brothers Dowlntsing and Roopder, wore shortly afterwards 
captured. The Magistrate of Khandesh is now about to bring the prisoners to 
trial, and measures are in progress for ensuring the future peace of the Dangs, 
and for otherwise improving tho condition of this remote Bheel habitat. 

GDZERAT. 

His Highness the Guicowar was invested by tho Resident at Baroda, with 
much ceremony, on the 1st November last, with the insignia of the Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India. In receiving the insignia from the Resident, His 
Highness expressed his deep gratitude for this signal mark of distinction "bestowed 
upon him by Her Majesty. 

His Highness has been engaged during tho past year in carrying out some 
important reforms in the several departments of iiis administration. His efforts 
0 
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in this direotion may be regarded as a new trait in the history of his family, 
whose rigid adherence to Mahiatta tenets and traditions hare long proved 
detrimental to the social and administrative improvement of his dominions. 

Among the measures of reform carried ont by His Highness may be noticed 
die re-organization of his Police, with the separation of the Police from the 
Revenue Departments; the reform of his revenue system by the substitution of a 
money rent in lieu of the various items which hitherto made up the revenue ; the 
restriction of the power of district officers in inflicting penalties; the reform of 
S00 of his contingent of horse; and lastly, the execution of some works of public 
utility, the most important of which may be instanced, the Tramway uniting the 
town of Dubhoee to the Railway. 

Umreilly and Ohhamundcl .—In December and January last. His Highness, 
accompanied by tho Resident, Colonel Wallace, made a tour of his districts in 
Kattywar, with tho happiest results. .These districts had until lately been invariably 
farrnod, and tho effect of this system of management led to numerous abuses of the 
Revenue and Police Departments, as shown in the degradation of tho agricultural 
classes, tho discontent of petty landholders, and in tho decay of public works of all 
kinds. The successive insurrections of the Wagheers of Okhamundel during the 
past three or four years, and their inroads into tho adjoining states of Kattywar, 
had occasioned serious grounds of complaint against the maladministration of 
His Highness’ districts in this quarter. To remedy these evils, His Highness 
agreed, in February 1801, to tho supervision of affairs in his Kattywar possessions 
being vested in two British officers under the general authority of the Resident. 
One of those officers, it was arranged, would be employed in raising a Corps of 
about 300 men from the Wagheer and other cognate tribes for tho defence and 
police of Okhamundel. This important measure was briefly adverted to in the 
report of the previous year, and it is gratifying to notice that the beneficial results 
anticipated from it have, under the judicious management and foslering care of 
Major Johnstone, been in a great degree realised. On tho arrival of His High¬ 
ness at Korinar, a full company of the new Corps was paraded for his inspection 
by Major Johnstone, and, at the same time, several of the Wagheer leaders paid 
their respect to His Highness, and were reccivod by him in a very flattering man¬ 
ner. This company was found by the Resident to ho a very fair samplo of tho 
whole Corps, whose equipment and soldier-like appearance so much pleased His 
Highness, that he requested the number might be increased to the full complement 
of a Corps of the line. 

The principal measure instituted by nis Highness on the occasion of his 
visit to his Kattywar possessions was the abolition of the old land revenue system, 
and the substitution of a moderate money rent, in assimilation to the measure 
introduced into his other districts. He instituted at the same time a land survey, 
and an establishment of Surveyors has been at work sinco the beginning of 
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January in Umreilly, defining village boundaries, measuring holdings, and preparing 
maps. His Highness has^also sanctioned the formation of an efficient body of 
Police for the Umreilly district, which Major Anderson, the officer in charge, is to 
organise. Ho has, moreover, sanctioned the construction of several works- of 
public utility, the principal of which is a fair-weather road through the “ Gheer**’ 
a tract of forest land separating the Pergunna of Korinar from the rest of His 
Highness’ possessions in Kattywar,—and certain improvements of the harbour of 
Korinar itself. 

KATTYWAR. 

The general tranquillity of this province continued undisturbed during the 
past year, but its social and political condition has continued almost stationary ; 
while the returns of crime show little or no diminution as compared with former 
years. Tlio petty States of this province are so intermixed with each other, and 
their rights of jurisdiction and property so divided, that frequent boundary and 
territorial disputes occur from mutual aggression and encroachment. During the 
past year six cases of this description were reported, attended with a loss of eight 
lives and seven persons wounded. Another remarkable feature of crime in this 
province is presented by the excesses committed by Bahirwuttias, or outlaws, who 
smarting under oppression, or real or imaginary wrongs, seek satisfaction for their 
grievances by recourse to a life of brigandage. The number of separate jurisdic¬ 
tions into which the province is split up, affords great facilities for the commission 
of this offenco, whilo the state of public feeling in the province operates very 
much as an encouragement to it. In the British districts of Guzerat this offence 
has wholly disappeared before a regular form of government, while in the districts 
under our political supervision—the province of Kattywar excepted—it is steadily 
decreasing. In view of these facts, the Government deemed it necessary during 
the past year to take some decisive action for the repression of the crime in 
Kattywar, and, as a preliminary step, issued in May last, in consultation with the 
Political Agent, a proclamation offering an amnesty to all Bahirwuttias in the 
province who had committed no heinous offences, provided they returned to the 
protection of the British Government, and stated their complaints and grievances in 
two months. Further measures are now under consideration for effectually 
dealing with this serious evil. 

REWA KANTA. 

The Punch Mahal districts, situated on the common frontier between 
Guzerat and Malwa, became British by exchange with the Maharaja Scindia on 
the 1st May 1861. These districts had been transferred to the management of 
the Governor General's Agent for Central India in 185$ under a lease of 10 years* 
and were, during this period, freed from many disorganizing influences. The 
possession of these districts consolidates the Presidency as regards Eastern Guzerat, 
the frontier now running in an unbroken lino from the Upper Mahee to the 
Nerbudda. 

8 
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SURAT AGENCY. 

The Raja of Bansda, Mabarawul Shree Uineer Sing, died on the 16th June 
last, without male heirs. His widows sought jxmnission to auopt a son, but 
Government, after duly considering the customs and practice prevailing among 
Rajpoots as regards succession in such cases, declined to comply with their 
request, and conferred the chicfship on Goolabsingjee, a collateral relative and 
nearest of kin of the late Rnja. Ho was placed on the Gadeo with all due 
honours on the 7th January last. A liberal provision Ills been made for the 
widows. , . 

KUTCII. 

This province has in a great measure recovered from the effects of the 
famine of the year 1H60, notwithstanding that the fall of rain during the past 
year was little more than half the average quantity. This assurance is strength¬ 
ened by the reported return to their homes of a large number of persons who left 
the province during the famine year. 

The state of crime in the* province is remarkably low. No case of highway 
or gang robbery occurred during the year. 

His Highness the Kao has carried out several works of public utility since 
his accession, among whieh may be instanced a new Hospital and a Jail, and is 
otherwise evincing a zealous interest for the welfare and improvement of his 
province. 

ADEN. 

The administration of this Settlement during the past year forms the sub¬ 
ject of an interesting report, which is appended in extenso (Appendix A). It is 
gratifying to notice, from the political occurrences recorded, that the relations of 
Government with the Arab tribes in the neighbourhood of Aden have been satis¬ 
factorily maintained, and that the measures concerted by the Political authorities 
have been successful in preventing the exportation of slaves from the Sonialic 
ports to the markets on the Arabian coast outside the straits of Rab-et-Mandeb. 
On the other hand, the extension by the Ottoman Government of their possessions 
on the African coast, of the Rod Sea Inis given a fresh impetus to the Slave trade 
carried on in that quarter. Our Cruisers unfortunately do not possess the right 
of seizing Slavers sailing under Turkish colours, and the traffic must continue to 
be carried on with impunity until this right is ceded by the Porte. The subject 
is engaging the attention of Her Majesty’s Government. 

MUSCAT AND ZANZIBAR. 

The relations of the Bombay Government with the Chiefs of the Persian 
Gulf and the rulers of Muscat and Zanzibar assumed during the past two 
years an unusual importance, in connection with events in those quarters affecting 
our maritime and commercial interests. 

3 po 
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The late Imaum of Muscat., Syud Saeed, succeeded his father, with the 
suffrages of the principal tribes of Oman, in 1807. He early directed his efforts 
towards extending and consolidating the possessions acquired by his father on 
the East coast of Africa. During his reign, which lasted over a period of fifty 
years, the general condition of these possessions underwent a remarkable change. 
Large numbers of Arabs from Oman settled on the African mainland and the 
adjacent islands of Zanzibar, Mombassa, and Pemba; agriculture and com¬ 
merce were rapidly promoted, and Zanzibar, which was described in 1834 as 
having but an insignificant, trade, possessed in lBol), a trade estimated at 
£1,6(14,577 sterling. The rising importance of his African posK*ssion led Syud 
Saeed to remove the permanent seat of his Government to Zanzibar in 1840, 
committing the subordinate rule of Muscat .and other provinces in Oman to his 
sons or relatives. In July 1844 the Imaum addressed a letter to the Earl of 
Aberdeen, Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
announcing his intention of appointing lii> t\\ o elder sons Khaled and Thowcnee, 
to succeed in the Government of his African and Arabian possessions respectively, 
arid, in accordance with this intention, he vested both these sons with 
authority to carry on the administration as his deputies in the provinces assign¬ 
ed to them. Prince Kbalid died in 1854, and a younger son, Majid, was 
appointed by the Imaum to be his successor. On the Imaum’s death, each soli 
assumed, with the consent of the principal chiefs and tribes included witbiu tin* 
limits of their rule, the government which lie administered as hi* father’s 
deputy. 


Syud Thowenee being thus elected sovereign of Muscat, pul forward 
claims as the (Injure, sovereign of Zauzibar, and sought by negotiation to obtain 
some recognition of his claims in that character. An Agent was deputed by 
Syud Thowenee to Zanzibar for this purpose, and an agreement was negotiated, 
in virtue of which Syud Majid was to Ik; left in possession of his father’s 
African possessions on payment, to tin* ruler of Muscat of an annual sum of 
40,000 crowns, but whether as tribute or subsidy implying uo inferiority on 
the part of the donor, was afterwards disputed. 15y one party it was contended 
that the payment, was a gift, charged with certain obligations, and by the other, 
that it was a tribute to be paid absolutely as such, unfettered by any conditions. 
Both parties, there was reason to believe, had been deceived by the Agent who 
negotiated the. transaction. Syud Thowenee prepared to assert his claims by 
an appeal to arms, and equipped an imposing force in the early part of I860, 
a part of which had actually sailed for Zanzibar when the British (government 
deemed it expedient to interpose. At Lord Elphiiistone’s solicitation, Syud 
Thowenee agreed to abandon the expedition, and to refer his claims to the 
arbitration of the Governor General of India. Svud Majid, at Zanzibar, con¬ 
sented, through the British Agent there, to abide in like manner by the 
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Viceroy’s decision. A Commission, presided over by Brigadier Coghlan, the 
Political Resident at Aden, was accordingly appointed to inquire into the 
merits of the dispute between the contending parties. After visiting Muscat 
and Zanzibar, and collecting a large laxly of valuable evidence, showing the 
exact rights of the one party in relation to the other, by religious law, family 
custom, the force of circumstances, &.<*., the ('ommistlon submitted their final 
report on the 4th December 1800. The result of these inquiries showed that 
in the Imaum’s family succession depended on election ; that oil tin* death of 
the late Syud Saoed, Ids son, Majid, was elected bv ihe people of Zanzibar and 
its African dependencies to be their ruler : that the altered circumstances and 
condition of those dependencies during the half century fullv entitled 

them to that privilege, and that they would have been justified in resisting 
any attempt made bv Syud Thowcnce, the ruler of tin* parent State, to coerce 
thorn into submission. On all these grounds, the ('ommission arri\«-d at the 
conclusion that. Syud Majid's claim to sovereignly oxer Zanzibar and its depen¬ 
dencies was superior to any which could lie adduced in favour of >yud 
Thmvenec. The < Jo\eminent, while concurring in this conclusion, considered 
the facts that Syud Thou cnee was piepared to assert bis claim bv force of 
arms, and that he relinquished his purpose only in deference to the British 
(iovormnenf. as investing him with a claim to compromise when contesting a 
title which was principalh derived from force. In seeking for a basis of 
compromise, attention was naturally directed to the terms on which Syud 
Thowcnce had consented to resign his claims on his father’s African pos-ossions, 
viz. on payment of an indemnity of 40,000 crowns per annum by Zanzibar to 
Muscat. The various questions at issue having been submitted to the (iovern- 
moiit of India, the Viceroy declared the following as the terms of his 
decision : — 

1. That Ilis Highness Syud Majid be declared ruler of Zanzibar and the 

African dominions of bis late Highness Syud Sum!. 

2. That the ruler of Zanzibar pay annually to the ruler of Muscat a sub¬ 

sidy of 40,000 crowns. 

3. That His Highness Syud Majid pay to his Iligline-s Syud Thowcnce 

the arrears of subsidy for two years, or 80,000 crowns 


This annual payment was not to be understood as a recognition of tin* 
dependence of Zanzibar upon Muscat, neither was it to be coiwdtTcd merely 
personal, but should extend to successors, and be held as a final and permanent 
arrangement, compensating the ruler of Muscat for the abandonment of all 
churns upon Zanzibar, aud adjusting the inequality between the two inheri¬ 
tances. 
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The terms of the Viceroy’s arbitration were formally communicated to the 
rival parties in the early {>art of the year of report, and it is satisfactory to record 
that they were .accepted in a cordial spirit by the rulers themselves as well as 
by the principal chiefs and tribes concerned. 

When Syud Thowence prepared to contest the sovereignty of Zanzibar he 
resorted to every stratagem to attain his ends, and succeeded in winning over a 
party at Zanzibar chiefly among the El-harth tribe. After the return of his 
expedition to Muscat this tribe rose in support of Syud Burgash, one of the younger 
surviving sons of the late liftaum, hut were promptly coerced, with the assistance 
of a party of British seamen. He was then expelled from Zanzibar, and sought 
an asylum at Bombay, where he remained for more than a year, a pensioner on 
the bounty of Government. Having made an abject submission in writing to 
his offended brother, and afforded strong assurances of amendment for the 
future, he was permitted, at the recommendation of Government, to return to 
Zanzibar in August, last. 

Svud Majid was equally active in fomenting intrigues in Oman to thwart 
the schemes of his brother sind antagonist.. Syud Toork.ee, another of the 
late Imaum's sons. Governor of a petty dependency of Muscat, instigated by 
Svud Majid’s Agents, made several attempts to form a coalition in Oman 
with the view of undermining tin* sovereign authority, and establishing his 
own independence. These attempts more than once led to the suspension of 
the stipend which he received from tin* treasury at Muscat. In the meantime 
serious complaints of misrule at Sohar, attended in some instances by the 
oppression of British subjects there, reached tin* Acting British Agent at 
Muscat, and advice and admonition freely tendered by him to Syud Toorkee 
proved of no avail in remedying these evils. On the recognition of Syud 
Thowence by the. Government of India as the paramount Sovereign of Oman, 
it was deemed expedient that his recognition in that character should he form¬ 
ally announced to Syud Toorkee, with a friendly injunction that by timely sub¬ 
mission lie would avert mischief to hituself and secure the good will of his 
sovereign. The British Agent at Muscat, was at the same time instructed to 
employ his best offices in effecting a reconc.iliafion between the brothers. 
These pacific endeavours having proved futile, and fresh complaints having been 
daily received |»y the Sultan of the continued misgovernment at Sohar, he 
determined to proceed to extremities, and, by force of arms, to reduce his 
brother to submission. Lieutenant Pen gel ley, the British Agent, sought, by 
mediation and advice, to prevent a resort to hostilities, which would involve the 
tribes of Oman in a civil war, and eventually obtained the consent, of the 
Sultan to an interview with hi* brother. It. was arranged that, the meeting would 
take place at Seeb, a town on the coast, about 25 miles from Muscat. Syud 
Toorkee had agreed to meet his brother at this place under an “Anian” or 
hi 
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pledge of security for his safe return to Sohar. This Aman was granted by 
Lieutenant Pengelley in the following words :— u The British Agent agreed to 
be responsible for the safe custody of His Highness Syud Toorkee from Sohar to 
Seeb, and during such time as might be necessary in attending a conference 
with the British Agent." The Sultan promised to treat this pledge with the 
same respect as if emanating from himself. Syud Toorkee accordingly proceeded 
to Seeb in a native vessel, and presented himself to the British Agent. He had 
nothing to say in extenuation of his conduct, and begged that the British 
Government would recommend him to the clemency yf his brother. In return¬ 
ing on hoard Svud Toorkee promLed to be present when required by Lieute¬ 
nant Pengelley to meet, bis brother. On the following day the Sultan arrived 
at Seeb escorted by a force of cavalry' and artillery, but at the hour appointed 
for the proposed conference, Svud Toorkee failed to make his appearance, 
excusing himself on the score of indisposition. Lieutenant Pengelley having 
ascertained that Syud Toorkee designed sailing for Soliar during the night, 
sent him a message to the effect that bis duty as a mediator had terminated. 
The Sultan bating been at. the same time informed that the “Aman" no longer 
protected hi< brother, took immediate steps for arresting him and removing him 
to Muscat. The British Agent.’* proceedings in this matter were severely 
condemned hv the Government of India, who regarded them as involving a 
breach of faith, and deemed it necessary, for the vindication of the British name, 
that Lieutenant Pengelley idiould be removed from hi* appointment, and that 
immediate steps should be taken to effect. Syud Toorkoe's release, with a 
guarantee for a suitable allowance towards bis future maintenance so long as 
he remained quiet. 

Svud Toorkee’s arrest had been followed by an insurrection among the 
tribes on the coast of Batinali, near Muscat, and the disturbances threatened to 
extend to the neighbouring tribes of the Persian Gulf. 


These conjunctures, viewed in connection with the growing importance of 
our trade with Oman, and the project, of a line of telegraph being shortly 
carried through the Sultan’s possessions, impressed on Government the neces¬ 
sity of appointing an officer w ho would adequately represent British interests at 
Muscat. With this view, the status of the Agency at Muscat was raised to an 
equality with that of Zanzibar, and Major Malcolm Green, an officer whose 
valuable services on the frontiers of Sind had given him strong claims on the 
consideration of Government, was selected for the appointment, in December 
last. Major M. Green arrived at Muscat, on the 11th February following, and 
took an early opportunity of communicating to the Sultan the views of the 
Government of India regarding Syud Toorkee. His Highness at first evinced 
hesitation to the course proposed to him, but the remonstrances of Major 
4 po 
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Green speedily had the effect of obtaining; from His Highness a full compliance 
with the demands of the British Government. The affairs of Oman are now in 
a fair way of pacification. 


PERSIAN GULF. 

For a series of years past the island of Bahrein, in the Persian Gulf, lias 
been the centre of intrigues, which have occasioned various maritime irregulari¬ 
ties in the Gulf. 

This state of things had its origin in the expulsion of a ruling branch of 
the Uttohee tribe some twenty years ago from Bahrein. A representative of 
this branch has, since the death of bis father, Abdoolah bin Abrned, been a 
persistent claimant to the chieftainship of the island, supported throughout by 
the Wahahee ruler ofKejd. 

On every occasion that Bahrein has Iwen threatened by this pretender, the 
British Government have tendered their friendly advice and mediation, but 
these temporising measure* proving of no avail. Government resorted in 1 SCO to 
the severe expedient of expelling hint from bis asylum in the neighbouring 
port of Demauni. 

Tile ruling Chief of Bahrein, Mahomed bin Kaleefa, lias, however, evinced 
very little appreciation of tin* efforts of the British Government to preserve liis 
possessions from maritime disorder, and lias been guilty of repeated acts of 
tyranny toward* British subjects residing at Bahrein. He has also been 
guilty of late years of several acts of maritime aggression on tribes under 
British protection. Ili* want of principle and stability of diameter has been 
unmistakeahly manifested during the past two years by bis behaviour in 
receiving the overtures of Foreign powers, and even going so far as to declare 
his dependence first on Persia and then on Turkey. These proceedings elicited 
from Her Majesty’s Government in 18(>0-(»1 the declaration that Bahrein 
should he regarded as independent, and subject neither to Persia nor to Turkey. 
Notwithstanding this decision, and the repeated warnings of the Resident in the 
Persian Gulf, Mahomed bin Kaleefa at the beginning of the present year of 
report blockaded the W ahahee ports in contravention of his treaty engage¬ 
ments. The Resident therefore found it necessary in May last to make a 
demonstration with the Persian Gulf Squadron before. Bahrein. On arrival 
at the island, the Chief was invited to a friendly meeting for the purpose of ad¬ 
justing differences but lie neglected even to send a reply. The Squadron, w ith¬ 
out firing a shot, then took possession of two of Sheik Mahomed's finest, war 
vessels. This proceeding immediately re-ealled the Chief to a sense of his 
rashness, and he pleaded for pardon, and subsequently at the Resident's 
U 
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request, re-called the blockading vessels from the Wahabee ports. As a security 
against future aggression, the Resident entered into a provisional treaty with 
the Chief of Bahrein “ having for its object the advancement of trade and the 
security of all classes of people navigating or residing upon the coast of this 
sea.” 

This convention was approved by the Government of India, and ratified bv 
the Government of Bombay on the 25th February last. 

SIND. 

His Highness the Khan of Khelat continue* to testify an earnest desire to 
act in accordance with the wishes of the British Government. He deputed 
a confidential servant to accompany Major Goldsmid while that officer was 
surveying the proposed line of Electric Telegraph along the Mekran coast; and 
both tin* Khan and his feudatories, thA Jam of Beyla and the Nail) of Kedge, 
whose territories include the proposed route from the Hubb river to (iwader, 
have undertaken to use every means in their power to further tin' construction 
and maintenance of the line of Telegraph. 

The caravan route through the Khan’s territory to Shikarpoor has been 
well protected throughout the year. 

The Murree and Bhooglee tribes have become somewhat rotles*. The 
Sind Frontier has been untouched; hut two raids am reported to have been 
committed near Asneo, on the Punjaub Frontier, at the cud of February. '1 he 
Murrees, bv whom the outrage was committed, are nominally the subjects of 
the Khan of Khelat, but they care little or nothing for his authority, and it is 
to be feared that he lias no power to assert it. For the present we must trust 
to our own vigilance to guard us against the predatory incursions of these wild 
tribes; in process of time it may he hoped that they will he won over to more 
peaceful pursuits. A good augury is afforded by the progress of the Belooch 
colonies within our own border; not twenty years ago they were as savage 
as any of the frontier tribes at the present time; the Political Superintendent 
now speaks of them in the following terms :— 

“ The progress of these colonies lias been satisfactory. As their means 
increase, they add to their landed property, which binds them to the place. 
Near this out-post, whence this Thqiort is dated, the Jak ranees and Doomhkees 
lately took up several thousand lieogns of land on long leases. These they 
watered by canals 10 or 12 miles in length, excavated lust year by themselves, 
and taken from the new canal, Muksaedaw ah, near Kusmore. This morning we 
passed through several miles of Jowurce cultivation, which six years ago was a 
thing almost unknown in these parts, and nearly the whole of it the work of 
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these reclaimed marauders. Such a state of things cannot fail to have an 
excellent effect on the generation coining on, as also on the neighbouring tribes 
beyond the l>order. A few of these latter, as it is, come over, assist the Jakra- 
nees and Doombkees in cultivation, and going hack to the hills with the pro¬ 
ceeds of their labour, take away not only food, but ideas and tales of peace and 
plenty, which must influence their hearers for good, and make them wish for 
equal benefits.” 

The survey of the boundary line between Sind and Khelat has been com¬ 
pleted by Captain Macauiev, of the Sind Horse, who lias performed a duty 
attended with no ordinary difficulties, in a manner which has earned for him 
the acknowledgments of Government. 

Ilis Highness Meer Ali Morad has remained during the year within his 
own territories. He has evinced his wish to promote the health of his subjects 
by agreeing to place hakeems or native physicians for instruction under l)r. 
Martin, the Vaccinator in Sind. He has also expressed his readiness to 
co-operate in the system of River conservancy organized during the past year. 

In October last, two rebels, named Mogul Beg and Gooljar, accused of 
complicity in the atrocities committed at Delhi in May 1H57, were apprehended 
at Khyrpoor, in llis Highness Meer Ali Morad’s territory, and, having been 
identified by an approver, were sent to Delhi, where Mogul Beg was convicted 
and executed. 

The definition of the southern boundary of His Highness Meer Ali 
Morad’s territory has been completed. 

Mahomed Khawajee, Envoy from the Ruler of Kokan, with his son, and 
three attendants, arrived in Kurrachoe in November last, en route to Constanti- 
nople. He was hospitably entertained at the expense of Government during 
his stay of a fortnight, and was provided with a free passage to Bombay. 
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PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


The Bombay Public Works Budget for 1861-62 was submitted to the 
Government of India in February 1861, in the six following parts:— 

Part J.—Original works, the Estimates for, which required either the 
approval of the Government of India or the Secretary of State, 
amount Rs. 5,30,000. 

Part II., Section A.—New original works, the Estimates for, which 
were sanctioned bv the*Local Government, amount Rs. 4,39,850. 

Part II., Section B.—Projects previously sanctioned by all authorities 
and which were in course of execution, amount Rs. 1(5,13,070. 

Part 111.—Original works on general or approximate Estimates, 
amount Rs. *2,40,000. 

Part IV.—Repairs on approximate Estimate, amount Rs. 15,52,388. 

Part V.—Estimated charges for Establishments and Contingencies 
amount Rs. 1 1,(57,088. 

Part VI.—General abstract of the live preceding parts, amount 
Rs. 55,43,014. 

In passing orders on the Budget, the Government of India observed that 
there was a very great prepondemnee of Military demand over aiirks of other 
descriptions; the proposed Expenditure in construction on the former amounted 
to Rs. 15,55,332 irrespective of the amount required for Military repairs. 
They therefore ordered a reduction of lb. 10,89,991 on Military works and 
repairs; this reduction included the family quarters at Kirkee and subsidiary 
buildings for the Khtmdalla Barracks, which were subsequently sanctioned in 
consequence of their urgency. A reduction of Rs. 24,3(58 was, at the same 
time, ordered in Civil Expenditure. The Budget, thus re-east amounted to 
Rs. 44,28,652. This amount was increased by the Government of India 
by the following allotments to works of Public Improvement;— 


Additional amount for the Agra road. Rs. 70,000 

Ditto ditto Mittrow Canal. ,, 60,000 

Roads in Dharwar or elsewhere as the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay might select. „ 1,50,000 


1 put 


Total, Rs.. 2,80,000 
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The Reserve Fund was raised from Rs. 2,40,000 to Rs. 2,91,348. Thu.*- 
the total Budget allotment for^the Bombay Presidency, including Sind, 
amounted to fifty lacs. 

Ori the representations of the Government of Bombay pointing out the 
inadequacy of the means placed at their disposal for expenditure on Public 
works during 1861-02, and previous years, the Government of India in Secre¬ 
tary Lieutenant Colonel Yule's letter No. 3122, of the 29th August 1861, 
made an additional grant of Rs. two and a-half lacs. This was distributed 
in the following manner:—* 


Military Works at Aden. 1. Rs. 75,000 

Portion of the Hooblee and Ssedashewghur road . „ 14,668 

Malligaum and Murnnar road . „ 12,000 

Gogo and Ahmedabad road . ,, 25,000 

Khandesh Division of the Bombay and Agra road. „ 50,000 

Konduhharee Ghaut road ... „ 10,000 

Purchase of Laud at Kotree . „ 12,000 

Burial Ground at Khundaila. „ 2,000 

Alterations and additions to the Military buildings at 

Ahmednuggur. „ 5,600 

Repairs to the Cathedral, Bombay. „ 5,000 

Postal road from Nassick to Bulsar .. „ 14,122 

Repairs generally. „ 24,610 


Total, Rs.. 2,50,000 

Subsequently, in the month of Octolxu* 1861, the Government, of India 
announced their intention of assigning a further grunt of Rs. lacs to 
be chiefly devoted to increasing the facilities for the export trade of the country, 
and more especially for the export of cotton ; and called for a brief statement of 
the objects on which this Government proposed to expend the extra grant. The 
statement was accordingly submitted with Government letter No. 5980, of 
the 4th NovouiImt 1861. All the proposals therein enumerated were approved 
of, except that for reclaiming a portion of Apollo Bay, for expenditure on 
which, a sum of Rs. 50,000 was proposed ; and oil a further representation 
that was also sanctioned, to he defrayed from the one per cent. Income Tax. 

Thus the total sum of Imperial assignment for expenditure on Public 
Works during 1861-62, amounted to Rs. 55,25,000. 

The sanction conveyed in the Government of India’s Circular No. 5, of 
IHth January 1862, to an expenditure of eight lacs, on account of the proceeds 
2 
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of the one [icr cent. Income Tax was received too late in the official year under 
report, i o admit of any considerable expenditure being incurred; detailed returns 
of this expenditure have not yet been submitted. The accompanying classified 
uhstruci of expenditure shows an outlay of Es. 52,80,781, in 18(11-62, 
debitable to Imperial assignments, against fifty-five and a quarter laca of 
Rupees sanctioned. The fact of Rs. 2,44,219 less than the amount sanctioned 
having been expended, is to lie accounted for, principally, by the inability 
of Executive Officers to expend the amounts placed at their disposal, from 
deficiency of labour or other local causes, and also in a great measure to their 
not having brought the same to notice in sufficient time to admit of transfers to 
works in other districts where labour was comparatively abundant; the low 
rates upon which Estimates are framed by the Public Works Department, and 
the stringent orders to keep within sanctioned estimates, preclude officers from 
attempting to import labour to any great extent. In this year, however, when 
a larger annual expenditure than heretofore on Public Works has been sanc¬ 
tioned, measures have been taken by relaxing the existing contract rules, and 
by impressing upon Executive Officers the necessity of profitably expending the 
amounts placed at their disposal even at the expense of exceeding estimates, 
and temporarily increasing the rates of laliour; and it is hoped that by these 
means the expenditure of 1862-03, will be more nearly commensurate with the 
sum sanctioned for that year. 

The cost of Establishment in 1801 -02, excluding “ direction,” is equivalent 
to 22*1 per cent, of the exjiemliturc on Imperial assignments; returns of entire 
expenditure, including local funds, private contributions, and proceeds from 
Income Tax, have not yet been received. 

PUBLIC WORKS. 

Admin istuatiox Recoiit, 1801-02. 

A i.— Fortifications. 

The following Extracts from the Annual Report of Lieutenant Colonel 
DeLislc, (lie Superintendent of the Bombay Harbour Defences, show the pro¬ 
gress which Inis been made in those works in the year under report:— 

“ Oyster Rock Battery. 

The masonry has been brought up to a level 0"2 feet below high water 
mark all round ; at the north-east and south-west angles it stands about a foot 
higher. The filling ill is up to the same level except at the south-west angle, 
where, owing to the scarcity of workmen at Cross Island, wc could not deliver 
a.suflicient quantity of rubble. A large quantity of dressed stone is ready for 
next season's work. 


3 
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Cross Island Battery. 

The removal of the upper portion of the rock for the platform of the 
Battery was nearly finished on the 1st May last. 

The Battery at Malabar Point is complete and in good order with its 
armament. It requires very little attention. 

Reclamation. * 

This has been completed, and tramways have been laid to facilitate the 
removal of heavy stones. A pier has been commenced into deeper water to 
enable the barges to load at all'tides, both neaps and springs. The sea-walls of 
drvstone have suffered during the heavy gale at the setting in of this monsoon, 
but no serious damage has been done. 

Boats. 

Another wooden barge was received from the Dockyard, and has been very 
useful. Two iron barges, of about. 4s tons each, were purchased from Messrs. 
Bates and Company. No hired boats have been employed this year, owing 
to want of funds and the high rates demanded during the last two months 
of the season. 


Middle Ground Battery. 

Two iron Saddle-back Borges were ordered down from Kurrachec to 
commence this work but were lust at sea, and nothing has been done in conse¬ 
quence. 


The expenditure for the year has been on 

Oyster Ilock Battery .Rs. 

Cross Island Battery.. 

Malabar Point Battery . ,, 

Butcher’s Island Battery. „ 

Pan Pir Quarry. „ 

Reclamation. „ 

Ditto Pier. „ 


1,48,840 0 0 

31,588 11 9 

3,034 15 9 

3,800 2 10 

8,150 11 7 

31,570 8' 0 
1,259 0 7 


Total, Rs. . 2,28,250 12 3” 


* The reclamation was indispensable to afford spare for rutting and storing the atones 
for the Oyster Itoek battery and tltepier to allow of the convenient shipment of the aame ; the space 
reclaimed will be fully worth the money expended, which will he credited to the Harbour defences 
on the conclusion of the work. 
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A 3.— Accommodation for Troops . 

Staff Serjeants’ Quarters at Khundalla completed. Expended in the year 
Rs. 9,954. Additions and alterations have been made 
Bombay and Khundalla. to European Hospital at Colaba. Expended in the 
year Rs. 8,025. 

The Officers’ Quarters iri the Town Barracks Bombay, have been altered, 
to adapt them for Government Offices. Expended Rs. 6,413. 

Military Hu tiding? in Fort George, Bombay, adapted for temporary use as 
European General Hospital, at a cost of Rs. 0,065. 

Accommodation at Front. Bay for 2 Companies of European Infantry, with 
. , Hospital Family Quarters, &c. provided. Expended 

in rlie year it*. 20,591. 

Hospital for Native Infantry. Artillery, and Sappers, in progress. Ex¬ 
pended pi the year Rs. 35,594. 

A sum of*Rs. 5,898 expended on the Barracks on lias Tutvlirne. 

Additions and alterations, costing Rs. 10,789, to the European General 
Ho-'pital, Steamer Boinl. 

Rs. 22,735 expended upon the Artillery Barracks in Front Bay. 

A Flange Bath and "Well for European Regiments completed, and now 
Dclgamn. in use. Expended in the veal* Rs. 1.953. 

iVrmanom Privies for Native Infantry, without roofs, completed. 

These Ernies arc stated to be of a very substantial nature, and afford 
accommodation for 00 males, and 32 females. Expended Rs. 4,082. 


Four permanent Barracks for European Infantry, to accomodate 25 men 
bat turn. each, completed. Expended in tin* year Rs. 4,161. 


■mx permanent upper-storied Barracks at Wanowree were completed prior 
to 1st May 18(>1. A sum of Rs. 24,738 lias t>een ex¬ 
pended ill 1861-(>2 on account of final payments to 
Contractors, and for timber. 


Poona Cantonment. 


Oi the five new ranges of Family Quarters, the first range was completed in 
Kirkcv Cantonment. July 1^61, the second in Dcccmltcr 1861, and the third 
and fourth are .now (June 1862) under construction. 
Expended Rs. 20,890. 
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Three inexpensive detached Urinal Sheds constructed at the Ghorepoorie 
Poona Cantonment. Barracks as an experiment. Expended Rs. 161. 

_ A reading-room for soldiers commenced. Expended 

Ponrundhur. „ , „„ 

Hs. 439. 

Two solitary Cells nearly completed. Expended Rs. 925. 

Improvement to the roof of, and additions and alterations in, the Hospi¬ 
tal, completed. Expended. Rs. 11,563. 

The enlargement of the Fdhiale ward of the Cavalry Hospital, commenced in 
Ahmednuggur. 1860-61, has been completed. Expended Rs. 1,378. 


Three of the temporary Barracks in the south lines were re-roofed and 
made ready for the troops by the mins of 1861; the 
H W ' cost of this work amounted to Rs. 3,485; finished 

on the 27th August 1861. 

An Hospital at. Mahidpoor for the use of the Native troops, constructed 
from the ruins of one of the Bungalows burnt by the mutineers in 1857, cost 
Rs. 4.360, and was ready for occupation on the 19th June 1861. 

Barracks for a complete Regiment of Infantry were wholly completed on 
the30th April 1862, they were sufficiently so to allow the Regiment to occupy 
them before the. rains 1860-61 ; these Barracks were designed to fit. the iron 
work sent, from England for Bengal, and transferred to the Bombay Presidency; 
the cost lias amounted to Rs. 4,20.942, exclusive of the iron framing for 
the floors, stairs, ami roofs. 


The temporary Barrack*-were prepared at a cost of Rs. 1,037, for the 
accommodation of a Regiment of Dragoons ordered to Mhow, in the month of 
December. Completed on the 31st March last. 

An expenditure of Rs. 4,240 was incurred during the year in completing 
^ the Native Infantry lines, finished on the 30th June 

" 1801 ; total cost, Rs. 15,015 : these lines arc stated to be 

of a very superior description. 

Subsidiary buildings for tlie Detachment, of Artillery at Indore, completed 
Indorc on the 30th April last, cost Rs. 7,915. The buildings 

comprise Cun Shed for Carriages, Shed for shoeing horses, 
for Stores, a Magazine, Cells. Quarter Guard, Dry-room, and Harness-room. 
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Two Barracks have been erected, the wood work of which was originally 
^ intended for Barracks for Europeans in Persia. They 
m,,accommodate 100 men each, and are commodious, lofty, 
and well ventilated; cost Hs. 54,084 for both; commenced in April 1801, 
and completed in March 1802. 

Two large and two markers Butts for Rifle practice constructed. Ex- 
Decsa.* pended Rs. 1,U)1. 

A Wash-house, Privy, with covered passage, to the European Artillery 
Nuaacerabacl. Hospital, completed. Expended Rs. 1,821. 

Plunge Baths and Wells for the European Infantry and Artillery, com- 
Xeumuch. pleted. Expended in the year Rs. 1,425. 

Solitary Cells for European Infantry, completed. Expended Rs. 6,324. 


liornlmy. 

( 1 ). 

(*)- 

IN. 


A 4.— Ordnance. 

The following works at the Gun-Carriage Manufactory 
completed:— 

Upper-storied Store-room. Expended Rs. 18,150. 

Six sky-lights in the roof of the Turners* Shed. Expended 
1,031. 


(3). Wooden beams, east-iron columns, and teak-wood transverse 
beam in the new Turners’Shed, to support the driving- shaft. Ex¬ 
pended Rs. 1,218. 

The following works at tin* Gun-Carriage Factory were nearly completed 
at the close of the oHieial year :— 

(1). New Turner.*^’ ami Smiths’ Shed. Expended Rs. 8,324. 

(2y. Foundation for Steam-Engine, and also for Steam-Hammer 
Hues for 28 Forges. Expended Rs. 4,833. 

A second story to the laboratory in the Grand Arsenal, completed. Ex¬ 
pended iu the year Rs. 5,1(14. 

Laying on Vehar water to the Gunpowder Works at Mazagou. Expend¬ 
ed Rs. 2,180. 


* This should not be n Public Works charge, although the sandy nature of the soil threw the 
construction ou the Public Works Department. 
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The additions and alterations to the Belgaum Arsenal, commenced in 
1858-59, were completed at the commencement of the 
official year. Expended in the year Rs. 302. 

A 5.— Commissariat . 


Bclgaura. 


The Condensers at Isthmus and Steamer Point were completed in 1800-01, 
but the accounts of the work were not closed till after 1st 
AJeu * May 18(51. Expended in the year Its. 5,004. 

The conversion of a Porter Shod in the Commissariat yard, Poona, 

into a wnp;c lor Ovens, commenced in February 180*2. 
Poona. . _ v 


Expended in the year Rs. 850. 


A 7 .—Staff. 

Additions and alterations to the Staff Buildings, to adapt them as Public 
Bombay offices, completed. Expended in the year Rs. ('.877. 

The same to the south Wing, and centre of the Town 
Barracks for the same purpose. Expended Rs. 30,000*. 


Addition* and alterations to the north Wing of the same Barracks, are in 
progress. Expended Rs. 5,000. 

B.— ■Xatal. 

The Naval Hospital at Butcher's Island half completed. Expended in 
Bombay. the year Rs. 17.990. 

(’ 5.— Po-il ( >jti< n. 

A new Post Office constructed on the-laudard plan fora District. Post. Office. 
Jkljraum. Expended in the year Rs. 2,1.>1. 

A Post Office and residence for Post Master, under one roof, constructed. 
Expended in the year I(s. 2.525. 

A Post Office built at Neomuch. Expended 
Rs. 2,422. 

P 1.— Government Houses and Residencies. 

The roof of the Residency at Aden, reconstructed, 
eo>t Rs. 1.980. 


Sholapoor. 

Ncemuch. 

Aden. 


8 
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i) 4 —Charitable Institution. 


A Lunatic 
Ah me Jr bad. 

A sum of 
Surat. 


Asylum commenced. Design, a centre upper-storied 
room with 4 radiating wings. Expended in the year 
Rs. 6,301. 

Rs. 26,504 expended upon the Hospital at Surat, 
building by the Public Works Department, on funds 
supplied by Cowasjee Jehanghcer, Esquire. 


I) 6— Miscellaneous. • 


The enlargement of the Mint in progress and two-thirds completed. 
Hominy. Expended in the. year lls. 29,008. 

E .—Churches and other Buddings. 

Repairs to St. Thomas’ Cathedral, effected at a cost of Rs. 5,170 
Bombay. in the year. 

St. Annes Church at Indore re-roofed at a cost of Rs. 2,556, of 
j j which amount Rs. 2,030 were expended during the 

>c.ar 18(51 -62. The roof is of cut teak-wood king-post 
trusses to replace theeollar beam truss roof which failed, completed on the 
30th October 1861, 

(» 3.— Jails. 


The Hospital, House of Correction, enlarged. Privy accommodation 
Bombay. improved. Expended Rs. 3,411. 

An upper-storied building for the Turnkeys completed, in the County 
Jail. Expended Its. 6.877. 

II 5 .—Water Supply. 

Captain Pym, Executive Engineer, Aden, reports concerning the Tanks 
Aden. in the Taweela Valley :— 

** Coghlan Tank completed ; masonry pool lielow Coghlan Tank 
finished. 

No. 1.—Shield Bund plastered on water-side, pipe and cocks fixed. 

No. 2.—Shield Bund ditto do. do. 

No. 3.—Shield Bund nearly finished last year, completed. 

No. 4, 5, and 6.—Bumls commenced and completed, this year. 
The. shoot below Coghlan Tank, to prevent damage to the water¬ 
course by waste water flowing over pool below Coghlan Tank, 
completed. The. works are now complete as far as pool below 
Coghlan Tank.” 

3 pic 
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I 1.— Harbour* and Navigation. 

Widening the Apollo Pier to double its former width, nearly completed. 
Bomlmj. Expended Rs. 64,189. 

A portion of Apollo Bay reclaimed. Expended, Rs. 10,050. 


Aden. 


Anew Quay has been built at Steamer Point, cost. 
Rs. 8,383. 


A new Sea-wall to replace the old one destroyed, commenced. Rs. 
Viugorla. 2,474 expended in the year under report. 


A Wharf-wall at Gowul Koto, tin* terminus of tin* extension of the road 
from the K hoomhharlee (ihautto Chiploon, commenced. 
Expended Us. 10,0.01. 


Southern Concaa. 


A Hard at Randier, in the Surat. Collect orate, constructed. Expended in 
Surat. the year Rs. I,s2l. 


'Die works at the Quarries at IJamls-hill were in a sufficiently forward 
Kurradae Harbour state to supply stone by Hail, to the works at the end of 
" or ^ s ' July, when one train consisting of (,>(») fifty-six tons was 

daily sent down. The arrangements for commencing the Keamaree Groin 
were completed, and a hrancli line of rail laid down toil b\ the eml of Novem¬ 
ber, since which time the Groin has made good progress. Fur some time past 
the Quarries have furnished three train loads daily, each containing (107') one 
hundred and seven tons of stout*. The length of the Groin oil 30th April 1M.J2 
was (1,750) one thousand seven hundred and fifty-nine feet, nearly one-fourth of 
its proposed length, and contained (22,200) twenty-two thousand two hundred 
and ninety-nine tons of stone from the 1 lands-hill Quarries, and (1,OON; one 
thousand nine hundred and eight from Munora. Comict labour has been 
tried at the Quarries, and has proved satisfactory; (150) one hundred and fifty 
men have been employed, and it. is now proposed to increase the number to 
(500) five, hundred. Some progress has been made in opening a Quarry at 
Munora. 


The screwing in of the piles for the Napier Mole Bridge was commenced 
in the middle of July 18(51, and up to 30th April (30) thirty-six piles had lieen 
screwed to the proper depth. This has been a laborious and tedious operation 
and the failure of the Capstans sent from England which proved unfit for the 
purpose, caused much delay. 


The great delay in the receipt of the Deodar Timber from the Punjntib, 
which, though applied for in August 18G0, reached Kotree only on the 30th 
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Apru «», nas prevented any effective progress in the construction of the 
masonry abutments of the Bridge, and the southern face of the Native Jetty. 

About (1,100) one thousand one hundred feet of Wharf*wall have been 
built, one-half of which, near the Napier Obelisk, has been an useful addition 
to the accommodation for native boats. 

The new channel has been excavated to the proper level for (4,000) four 
thousand feet in length and (150) one hundred and fifty in width, and a 
further length of (1,500) one thousand five hundred feet is about half finished. 
The work has been chiefly done by the Steam Dredges. It was found imprac¬ 
ticable to tow the mud boats outside, the harbour us originally intended, ami 
nearly the whole of the spoil has Ikjcu landed on Keamaree, and deposited 
in low ground adjoining this Dockyard: the ground thus filled in will prove 
very valuable* About (52,800) fifty-two thousand eight hundred tons of mud 
have thus been removed. 

The two 150-Ion Saddle-haek Barges received from England* for depositing 
utone on the <4 to of the < Iroin, were put together during the year. They were 
quite mi mi i ted for the isc Ibr which they were intended, as they drew' too 
much water; and orders were recehed for their transfer to the Harbour 
Defences at Bombay. Both vo.—els foundered at sea when being towed by 
Jie?* Majesty-*’?* Steamer** “ Auckland ’ and “ Berenice.’’ 

The two small Eieomotne Engines have been put together, and one has 
been brought into isc on the (iroin. The workshop engine and machinery, 
including Mortar mills, have been completed. 

There were five fatal accidents on tin* works during the year. 


I. 2 —Lhjhl 11 ousts and Tit ■aeons. 

A Light. Beacon, constructed at Oomersaree, at the mouth of the Par river. 
Surat. Expended Bs. U45. 


A large quantity of material collected, And a part of Beitktd Cove 
T reclaimed, prior, to the construction of a Pier ami 

Wharfage at Bcitkul. Expended in the year lls. 22,008. 


K 1 .—Irrigation Canals. 

Captain Playfair, the Executive Engineer, reports concerning the irriga- 

tionai Canal at Misreeeote :— 14 The dam, a good piece of 
Phnrvrur , , 

masonry, has been blushed ; its length ot over (all is 2a(> 

feet, and extreme height 15 feet, flanked by substantial masonry towers: a 
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regulating sluice lets the water into the Canal at a depth of below the crest 
of the dam, this sluice is nearly ready. The Canal runs in cutting at an 
extreme depth of 17', and average of about. 10'. until it comes out on the sur¬ 
face of the country about 1 h miles from the head ; on this course it is carried 
over a masonry aqueduct of some height, necessitated by a nullah which cruses 
the line; two rough road bridges are also in progress. It is expected that the 
water may 1 h; let out on the lands to he irrigated by the 20th June, after 
which there will only remain the continuation of the Canal, and the building 
irrigating sluices.** 

Several small Bundaras have been in progress. A masonry Dam has been 
built across the River Ban Gungu. at a cost of Rs. 
K,039; the other irrigational works in the Nassick 
Collector.!to arc of minor importance. 

No irrigational works of importance have been undertaken, or in progress 
KhnmUsli. during the year. 


Improvements to the irrigation from the Kharee river commenced; the 
river deepened ; and sluices constructed at four adjacent 
mci villages. Expended in the year Rs. ]],45o. 


This work has been extended from the 29th to the 42nd mile. No means 
, having been adopted to regulate the use of the water by 

Mittrow Canal, Sind. . . , . , , ; 

the Cultivators during the last, Jvhurreet season, much 
waste took place, especially on the*fir.st ten miles of the Canal. 


The Canal Clearance Expenditure for the year amounts to Rs.*three 
lacs, eightv five thousand, six hundred and fifty-three 

Canal Clearances, Sind. 

K 2.— Tanks, 

The Executive Engineer, Captain Playfair, reports on the restoration of 
Dliarwar the Mudduck Tank :—“ The Tunnel below the old na¬ 

tive sluice is well advanced, out of 870 feet a little more 
than 100 feet only remains to be finished ; tin's portion is in hard rock, and sad 
delay is caused by the difficulty of cutting it. As blasting, owing to the fear of 
the old native work above coming down, cannot he resorted to, J hope that 
by the end of August the water can be let off’ when the difficulties of the 
scheme will be at an end, and irrigation after the lapse of centuries that the 
Tank has been idle, recommenced.” 
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A tank at Torna has boon deepened, and a retaining wall 540 feet in 
Kaira. length built. Expended Its. 2,532. 


K 3.— Dykes. 

A dam at Dumul has been commenced. The Executive Engineer, 
Dharwar Captain Playfair, reports:—“ This is a new work, baton 

the site of an old Native weir that failed from faults 
of execution ; the old masonry has been removed, and the new darn is rising, 
and will probably stand well, as its predecessor's clrors of bad foundation and 
too great- height have been avoided, the one. by carrying all down to a hard 
bed never minding the depth of excavation consequent thereon ; the other, by 
inserting planks for tin; upper 2 feet, which can be removed and afford a 
freer passage for floods.” 


Extensive repairs to the Government Khar at Bhainder, in the Tanna 

Colleetorute, undertaken : earthen embankment to the 
Northern CtmoHii. , , .. , , , 

length of (» miles re-erected, and new sluice gates 

provided. Expended in the year Its. 3,555. 


L 1 .—Metalled Hoads. 

A sum of Its. 14,400 has been expended on the Tenai Ghaut road ; 

the work has been suspended in consequence of a difficulty 
l)hnr*ar. raised hv the Goanese Government about the boundary 

of Portuguese and British Territory. 

Tin* new road from Belgaurn to Vingorla, via the Parpoolec Ghaut, 

which was siiMwndBd soon after its commencement in 
Jh-lirnuiu. .1 i ..i 

leu/, was resumed m the year under report, and a sum 

of Its. 36.344 has been expended. 

The following, taken from the report of Captain Merriman, Executive 
Engineer, shows the present state of the work :—“ A considerable amount of 
work lias been executed on the Ghaut portion ; most of the earth-work is 
completed, and as much of the rock as could possibly he taken in 
hand has boon got out. The present state of the Ghaut is as fol¬ 
lows: Upwards of 4 \ miles is out to its full breadth of 25 feet, about l J f miles 
to IS feet, 2J miles to Hi feet, and alput 3 miles to 10 feet. There has been 
a bullock track down this Ghaut for some years past, following the gauge path 
generally, except along the scarps and difficult places, where it was cut into the 
hill-side, without reference to gradient, to effect an immediate communication. 
Little or no masonry has been attempted this year. About 2| miles of the Bel- 
gatim approach near Ambolee and Kanoor have been constructed. A great por¬ 
tion of this is embanked road over rice land, and w as constructed in order that 
it might get the benefit of the approaching monsoon.” 

4 pu' 
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The work of embanking and laying moorum on the road from Sattara 
to the Warnu river has been nearly completed. The 
only streams between Sattara and Kurrar, a distance of 
2!) miles, the bridging of which has not been completed, arc those at Oumoo- 
roree and 'l'arla; the portion of road between Kurrar and the Warna river is 
not so far advanced as that north of Kurrar, but is progressing rapidly. 
Expended in the year on road work 11s. 49,203. 


Sholapoor. 


A road from Barsoe to the Barsee road Railway station has been com¬ 
menced, and IjJ miles of the earthwork were com¬ 
pleted to a width of 12 feet on the 30th April; the 
necessity of reference for permission to proceed with that portion of the road 
which lies in the territory of his Highness the Nizam is the cause of this work be¬ 
ing delayed. No reply lias yet been received from the Political Department. 


A new line over the Bhugawarce (iliant, on the high road between Belgaum 
and Dharwar, commenced. This is a small work estimated 
to cost Its. 0,095, of which Us. i ,210 have been ox- 
peuded in the year. 

¥ 

14,504 has lieen expended in the year in breaking and 
collecting metal for the road from Ahmcdtiugger to the 
foot of the ltuampoor Ghaut. 


Bclgauin. 

A sum of Rs. 
Ahmednuggur. 


A Causeway from Cheniboor erole, in thcTanna Colloctorate, is being 
constructed by the Public Works Department, at the 
Northern Concnu. cos | of the widow of the late Dhnnjeeliboy Nnssenvanjee 
Cama; the Causeway is 8,000 feet in length, and 20 feet broad. Expended in 
the year Rs. 8,915. 


A metalled road from Deolalee (Railway Station) to Nassiek, 45 miles in 
length, nearly completed. Expended in the year Rs. 
11,044. This is a portion of l’oona and Nassiek Road 
A quantity of metal for the road between Gogo and Vertej stacked, 
dab d Convicts have been employed embanking that, part of the 

Gogo and Ahmedaliad road which lies near Chtnnardec. 
Exjiended on the road, including eleven bridges, in the year Rs. 40,(i80. 


Nassiek. 


A portion of the road between Ahmedaliad and Surkej, 5 miles in length, 
raised about 4 feet above its former level, and additional cross drains provided. 
Expended Rs. 10,194. 
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A sum of Rs. 36,660 expended in tlic vear on the Kyga Ghaut road. 

North Canarn which has been opened to 12 feet to Kourypett, on the 
kink of the Kulec Nudee. 


L 2 —Unmetalled Hoads. 

The following extracts from the report of Captain Playfair, Executive 
Dharwnr Engineer, shows the progress which has been made in 

the Dharwar Districts in constructing uninctalled roads:— 
“ The great work of the year has been the Hoobloo and Sedashcwghur road 
as far as it. lies in the Dharwar Districts, 28 miles: it was commenced on the 
2nd Mav, and is finished ((trained and gravelled complete)* with the exception 
of three bridges not included in the original programme of work. The road will 
be ready for the earliest traffic after the. monsoon, and earls get along very 
well now partly on the old, partly on the new road. Expended in the vear, 
including bridges, Us. 1,43,313. 

“ The lloohUc and Aniperi road. —This is a continuation of the Sedashcw- 
ghur road into the Cotton plains; it runs entirely through black soil, and there¬ 
fore reijuires embanking all the way. The rough embankment iseomplefed, and 
several drains have been built; others are in progress; the top of the bank is 
being brought to a proper barrel, and the gravelling to tlie surface has been 
commenced. Strenuous endeavour* will be made to have it open by the end of 
the Christian year 1862. 

“ Jtcthjery to Kittooi\ —This is merely a roughly cleared line : it was com¬ 
menced many years ago, and then stopped ; j|^ias now beeufinished. Expended 
in the year Us. 4,226. 

it *Z)/utnrar to JLinyunmutt. —AVith a small sanction, rough drains have l»ecn 
executed for the whole distance of 21 miles. 


“ Goonjrc to Inplepcit .—This was one of the roads ordered to he made some 
years ago, principally for Military communication in the country about the 
Ghauts and Goa frontier at the time a party of outlaws were in arms against 
Government”: it has been completed. 

Road from Ihtn/tapoor to M oondagode .—This will be afirst class, gravelled 
road to unite the important cotton mart of Bunkapoor with Sedashewghur : 
the earthworks and many of the drains are completed ; the gravelling will now 
he taken in hand, and it is to bo hoped that it will be open to traffic this year. 

Road from Kodc to Hnrrihur .—A roughly cleared line to connect, the system 
of roads in North Canara with those in the Madras Presidency, terminating at 

l.-> 
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Hurrihur: it has been cleared throughout its whole length, and the balance of 
the sanction is being expended in embanking bad places, gravelling the surface, 
and making a few drains. 

Road from Guduck to Hesroor is divided into nearly equal parts by the 
town of Dumbul; the line between Guduck and Dumbul only has been under¬ 
taken for the present; it has been cleared throughout, and a great many sub¬ 
stantial masonry drains built. This part of the line runs principally in black soil, 
and the grant of Rs. 300 a mile has been found so insufficient, that a proposal 
(which will doubtless be acceded to) has been made to confine the whole grant 
to the aforesaid division, and not to attempt that part lying between Dumbul 
and Hesroor (which does not present much difficulty to traffic) until a further 
sum is available. 


The improvement of the road between Kurar and Boojapoor commenced 
in 1800-61, completed ip the year under report, during 
which a sum of Rs. 3,354 has been expended. 


Belgaum. 


A new road from Baramuttee, via Deeksal (Railway Station) to the Bheema 
river, 21 £ miles in length, has been commenced. Ex¬ 
pended in the year Rs. 3,500. 

A fair-weather road from Ahmednuggtir to Patus (Railway Station), 40 
miles, has been nearly completed by Convict labour. 
Expended Rs. 14,340. 


Poona District. 


Ahmcduuggur. 


K^fo< 

»<md< 


miles, has been completed. Expended in the year Rs. 8,300. 

A sum of Rs. 13,33*2 has been expended in constructing a moorum 
road from Baboolsur to Ycola, which forms part of the Ahuicdmiggur and 
Malligaum road. 

The approaches to the Godavery river at Toka have been improved. Ex¬ 
pended in the year, Rs. 2,89-1. 

Of that portion of the Bombay and Agra road which lies in the Kliandesh 
Coliectorate, the piece between Nildana and the river 
Taptee, 5 miles in length, has been completed, and i y 
oj»en for traffic. In consequence of ail unusually unhealthy season, the portion 
INorth of the Taptee has not progressed very rapidly, hut a width of 12 feet 
will, it is hoped, he available for traffic during the rains of 1862. 

On account of sickness, the work at the Kondahharee Ghaut, on the road 
from Dhoolia to Surat, has not progressed rapidly. The road from Malligaum to 
16 


Khandeiuh. 
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Munmar (Railway Station), 24 miles in length, lias been under construction by* 
convict labour. The Executive Engineer reports that this measure has led to a 
saving of about Its. 10,000. 

Total expenditure on unmetalled'roads in the Khandesh Collcctoratc in 
the year, Bs. 1,05,355. 

The whole length of the section between Indore and I)ewa-> boundary, 
with the exception of about two miles, including two 
l)ri}^ riS V A gmToiu/*° *” ’ deviations in all. has now been embanked to 30 in width, 
besides several heavy fillings made for approaches to 
bridges, culverts, &c. 2.00,434 cubic feet of moorum have been spread, and 
5,55,050 cubic feet stacked. Three bridges of 15 span nearly completed ; 26 
culverts and slab drains completed ; 8 in progress, and 5 have been commenced. 

Actual expenditure Its. 52,182-13-7. 

Of the section between Bboreghur and Mhow, 55} miles completed 
bv clearing out old (hitlers, or excavating fresh ones, as required; spreading 
anew coating of muortjm 2.J thickness; 2 J miles remain without moorum; 
the Gutters having been completed, sr\cral lieavy cuttings and fillings, the 
latter more particularly, for approaches to culvert'* and drains have been made ; 

15,2719^ cubic feet moorum have been excavated, carted, and stacked ; 77 
culverts and drain.-, from 10' to 1' span built, 9 iu progress, and 3 commenced. 

Actual expenditure hV. 08,307-12. 

This section of road, 82 miles in length, has. during the year under report, 
been made a separate exeeuthe charge. A sum of R». 

prwus nml BemiM di- 1 j),404 expended ulmutf entirely upon embanking and 
vision. liuuiMftv auilAuia . .. w . . , . , , . 

‘ excavation of uiomum. J his section, which has been 

liberally provided for in the Budget 1862-63, is being 
pui-hed on with vigour. 

A sum of It*. 11.68 4 has been expended in constructing a road from 
Surat. Bulda I’ardee to Chccrwid. 

A road from the Cotton Factory to the Railway Station at Broach has 
Ihx*ii undertaken, and IN. 4.550. obtained from local funds and grants by tlie 
Municipality, expended in the year. 

L 2. — Unmetalled Hoads. 

A line of road from Tintolee to Neriad (Railway Station) has been parth 
Ahmedftbad. hud out. at u cost, irt the year, of Rs. 965. 

The. Uuliial and Unsliy road opened to 12 feet throughout, with the excep¬ 
tion of 2 miles on the Unshy Ghaut. Expended in 
the year Rs. 28,091. 


North Cftnitra. 
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L 3.—Bridges. 

A bridge of 1 centre arch 60 feet span, and 2 side arches 30 feet span; 
Dharwar also one of 220 feet arches, and one of 1'20 feet arch, 

all on the Hooblee and Sedashewghur, have been built 
up to the level of the arch springings. 

Two timber bridges, the one of 15 openings, the other of 12, each 16 feet 
span, are in progress over the Benihal Nullah, at Nowlgoond, and its tributary 
the Tapree Nullah, near Nurgoond ; they arc being built partly by subscrip¬ 
tion, partly from the proceeds of the 1 per cent.. Income tax : the Nowlgoond 
bridge is nearly completed ; that near Nurgoond has been only recently com¬ 
menced ; some of the Piers are ready, and the rest in rapid progress; both 
bridges, it is stated, will lie finished during the present rains. 


Five of eight large bridges on the road from Sattara to the Warna river 
have lieen completed ; thfi remaining three are in progress. 
Expended in the year Ra. 6.9,553. 

A bridge causeway across the Wasislitree river, at Chiploon, commenced, 
and Rs. 4,537 expended on it in the year. 


Two bridges on the road from Sholapoor to Hydrabad (Deccan) have been 
undertaken : one across the Hurnee stream at Tantol- 
ShoUpoor. waree, consisting of 8 arches of 30 feet span, on piers 20 

feet high, the other at Boramuuce, consisting of9 arches of 15 feet span, on piers 
7 feet high; 3 piers of the former Here 9 feet high on the 30tli April, and the 
latter work was carried up to within 9 inches of the springing on the same 
date. 


Bridges at Nimbgaum and Wuddala, on the Poona arid Aurangabad road, 
nearly completed ; they are built on the same design, 5 
Ahmednuggur. arc j ies 0 f 30 f ee t span. Expended in the year Rs. 7,681. 

At Waghary, on the Bombay and Agra road, a bridge of 58 feet span 
has been substituted for one of 3 arches of 25 feet. 

Naiiick. Expended Rs. 3,999, the water way having been found 
insufficient. 

Two bridges at Kotumbce and Kusumjalee, on the Nassick and Peint, and 
the Nassick and Bulsar road respectively, have been nearly completed ; they 
each consist of 2 elliptical arches 30 feet span, and 8 feet rise. Expended in the 
year Rs. 5,172. 
lb 
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Two bridges at M unglia and Tillowlee, on this portion of the Agra road. 
Mho. Division, Agn hare been nearly completed. Expended in the year 
*<**■ Re. 6,476. 

Twelve bridges on the road between Gogo and Dundookha, commenced ; 
the largest 9 arches of 30 feet span each, and the smallest one arch of 20 feet 
span. 

Rs. 3,789 expended on bridges on the Gairsoppa Ghaut which are in 
North Csnara, progress. 

L 4 .—Boat Bridges and Ferries. 

Two boats for the Ferry at Hingungaum, on the Poona and Sholapoor 
Poona Collectorste. road, completed. Expended in the year Rs. 10,28. 


A new raft for the Ferry at Koregaum, on the Poona and Ahmednuggur 
road, built at Tanna, lias been completed. Expended Rs. 2,127. 


A flying bridge constructed across the Godavery at Kopergaum, on the 
Ahmednuggur and Malligaum road, and the boat for¬ 
merly in use at Seroor, transferred to Kopergaum. Ex- 


Ahmednuggnr. 


pended in the year Rs. 4,192. 


Two Pontoons, one for the Gorebunder and one for the Datewra Ferry, 
Northern Concan. constructed. Expended in the year Rs. 4,230. 


L 7 .—Accommodation for Travellers. 

Travellers Bungalows at Beitkul, Pallah, and Gairsoppa Ghaut commenced ; 

the foundations of the first laid, the second nearly finished, 
North Can&ra. an( j tin* third only commenced on the 30th April 1862. 
Expended in the year Rs. 1,331. 


WALTER SCOTT, Major General, 

Secretary to Government. 


Bombay Castle, 1st Avgust 1862. 
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GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY. 

Operations for 1861-02. # 

1. The additional length of the G. 1. P. Railway opened for public 
traffic during the year under report was 87 miles, all on the North-Eastern line, 
making a total of 438 miles of open line. 

2. Of this total, the portion between Bombay and Cullian Junction, 33£ 
miles, is common to each of the lines of this Company. 

3. From Cullian Junction the South-Eastern line, intended eventually to 
meet the Madras Railway, and thereby connect Bombay with Madras, has been 
completed to Sholapoor,-~a distance of 276 j- miles from Bombay. The further 
prow-re**, of this line is at present susjxMnled owing to delays in the extension 
of this Madras Railway. 

4. Her Majesty's Secretary of State has authorised surveys being made 
by the Cl. I. P. Railway Company, with a view to carrying the extension of the 
line beyond Sholapoor oon*iderably to the East of the line formerly selected, 
as it is lw*lie\ed that a more favourable junction can thus he formed with the 
Madras Railway ; at the same time that the rich districts adjoining Iiydrabad 
would furnidi a local traffic to an extent, which could not lie expected from the 
country traversed by the line originally contemplated. 

5. The only unfinished portion of the line between Bombay and Shola¬ 
poor is the Bhore Glmut Incline, situated about 68 miles from Bombay, and 
this, it is hoped, may he opened for traffic towards the commencement of 1863. 
Of the works on this Incline, the viaducts are completed, headings have been 
driven through all the tunnels ; while nianv of the tunnels have been cleared out 
to their full width and height; rails have been laid along nearly one half of the 
Incline, and tin? execution of the remaining work is in active progress. In 
fact, it is only the forced suspension of most of the works during the approach¬ 
ing monsoon which prevents an earlier opening of this Incline than that, 
already assigned as the probable date, viz. the commencement of 1863. 

6. Some idea of the vigour with which the works on this Incline of 13 
miles have been carried on may lx* formed from the fact of the average daily 

lr 1 
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number of labourers employed having been 24,000, of whom a large proportion 
were skilled artizans; while the total value of work completed during the 
past. 12 months has amounted to nearly 25 lacs of Rupees. 

7. The North-Eastern line, leaving Callian Junction, is intended to meet 
the East Indian Railway at Jubbulpoor, and thereby connect Bombay with 
the valley of the Ganges. 

8 . With the exception of an unfinished portion of !>A miles at the Thull 
Ghaut Incline, this North.-Eastem line is now completed to Chalisgaum,—a 
distance of 193£ miles from Bombay; while the expected opening, in August 
next, of a further length of 57 miles will complete about 5-12th, of the entire 
distance between Bombay and Jubbulpoor. 

9. On the remaining portions of this main line a large amount of work 
has been completed, and the arrangements of the Contractors for accelerating 
their progress are such as to satisfy the Acting Chief Resident Engineer. The 
value of work execute# during the past year has been only 0 lacs of Rupees, 
but the ratio of progress will increase rapidly as the preliminary arrangements 
of the Contractors, which in all large works occupy much time and make but 
little show, begin to bear their fruits. 

10. At Bhosawnl. a point on the North-Eastern line, distance 274.J miles 
from Bombay, a branch is thrown off in a direction nearly due East, to traverse 
the cotton district of Berar, and connect Nagpoor with the main line. The 
works on the portions next Bhosawul are so far advanced as to render probable 
the early completion of several sections there. On the other portions also good 
progress has been made ; while along the entire length the works are lieing 
carried on satisfactorily, with the exception of the masonry in certain sections 
where the alleged difficulty of procuring stone or making bricks has induced the 
Company’s Chief Resident Engineer to uige a revision of the contract rates, 
so as to assist the Contractors in their difficulties. 

11. The total value of work executed on the Nagpoor branch during 
the past year has been nearly 21 lacs of Rupees. 

12. Returning to the break on the North-Eastern line caused by the 
unfinished state of the Thull Ghaut Incline, it is satisfactory to know that the 
works of this incline have made, and continue to make, rapid progress. 

13. On an average 15,000 labourers are daily employed on it, while 
the value of work executed during the past year has amounted to upwards of 
11 lacs of Rupees. This Incline may possibly be completed towards the com¬ 
mencement of 1864. 
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14. The works intended to replace the viaduct over the Goolbun ravine, 
immediately on the Bombay side of the Thull Ghaut Incline, which gave way 
in July last, have progressed so far as to warrant a probability of their being 
soon available for traffic, which has in the mean while been worked over the 
break by bullock carts. 

15. Her Majesty's Secretary of State has recently arranged for the imme¬ 
diate construction of the portion of the E. I. Railway between Allahabad and 
the terminus of the G. I. P. Railway at Jubbulpoor. The importance of the 
completion of this link in the Railway communication between the East and 
West sides of India is great to Government, to the public, and both the Rail¬ 
way Companies. The benefits to be derived from this communication have 
been fully setforth by those to whom the merits of its conception is due. 

1G. The experience already derived from such portions of the G. I. P. 

Railway as have been opened for traffic, and these, too, subject to interruptions 
at the Ghauts, warrants a belief in those benefits being realised to the fullest 
extent. 

17. For the goods terminus of the G. I. P. Railway at Bombay, a large 
and convenient space of ground is now being reclaimed from the sea on the 
harbour side Of the Island. 

18. r rhe reclamation is being effected by a Company who, in recom¬ 
pense, have obtained from Government concessions enabling them to reclaim 
other adjoining portions of the shore. 

ID. The necessity for a commodious station ground becomes daily more 
apparent, especially during the season when consignments of cotton continue 
to pour along the line to Bombay. The value of land, and the difficulty of 
procuring storage room in the Island, tend to keep the terminus choked with 
goods, the consignees of which prefer paying demurrage fees to taking imme¬ 
diate delivery when such may be inconvenient to them. 

20. By the G. I. P. Railway 32,748 Tons of cotton have been brought 
to Bombay for shipment during the i»ast 12 months. 

21. This quantity, moreover, does not represent the entire amount 
offered for conveyance, hut simply the amount for ifthich the Company could 
engage to provide transport over the breaks of communication at the Bliore 
and Thull Ghauts. The limited amount and cnormus cost of animal transport 
procurable at these Ghauts preveut the lines being worked to their fullest 
extent. 
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22. So long as the Inclines by which these Ghauts are to be surmounfce'd 
remain unfinished, any additional section of line opened for traffic causes 
the ratio of impediment and cost arising from working the breaks by animal 
power to be increased. 

23. The amount expended in India on the Capital account of the G. I. 
P. Railway during the year ending 30th April 1802, was £1,275,477 sterling. 

24. The total expenditure on this line up to 15th April 1862, as collected 
from available satistics, wap £8,274,368 sterling. 

25. The extent of the traffic operations of this line during the past year 
has been satisfactory, considering the breaks in the through communication 
already referred to. 

26. The gross receipts per mile open were Rs. 7,333 during the calendar 
year ending 31st December 1861, which is selected as the period best suited 
for examination. 

27. The working expenses however were exceedingly high, forming a 
proportion of 74 per cent, of gro»s receipts for the first six months, and of 7811 
per cent, for the last six months of that period. Much of this high cost of 
working expenses is due to the breaks at the Ghauts. It is however necessary 
that every effort should be used by the Company to reduce the present rate of 
expenditure. 

28. The dividend on the capital expended on the open portions of line 
was, for the first six months, £2-2-8 per cent, per annum, and for the last six 
months £1-5-6 per cent, per annum. 

29. The total number of passengers of all classes conveyed by the 
G. I. P. Railway during the year was 2,399,673, of which the various classes 
contributed the following proportions :— 

1st Class *88 per cent. 

2nd „ 6*73 „ 

3rd and 4th „ 92*39 „ 

the 3rd and 4th classes having been amalgamated are here treuted of together. 

30. 211,189 Tons of merchandize and 50,690 Tons of Railway material 
were conveyed during that period. 

31. The gross earnings of the line during the year were Rs. 26,78,872. 
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BOMBAY, BARODA, AND CENTRAL INDIA RAILWAY. 

Operations for 1861-62. 

1. During the Official year 1861-62, considerable progress has been 
made towards the completion of the Bombay, Boroda, and Central India Rail¬ 
way between Bombay and Ahmedabad, 310 miles in length. At the commence¬ 
ment of that year 99.} miles, from Sucheen (9} miles south of Surat) to 
Dhoolia (90} miles north of Surat) were open to traffic. The Nerbudda viaduct 
was opened on the 22nd June 1861. On the 20th May 9} miles from Sucheen 
to Nowsaree (18} miles south of Surat), and on the 2nd September a 
further portion of 22} miles, from Nowsaree to Bulsar (42} miles south of 
Surat) were opened, so that, on the 30th April 1862, 132j miles from Bulsar 
to Dhoolia were open to traffic. 

2. Starting from Bombay no progress is visible until we reach Mahim 
(157 miles from Surat), a distance of 9 miles. Ilare a causeway of stone 
across the Mahim creek, 3,500 feet in length, in wmcli are two iron bridges, 
one of three and the other of four 00-feet spans commenced during the mon¬ 
soon of I860, was nearly completed. 

3. Between Mahim and Bassein (136 miles from Surat), a distance of 
21 miles, the earthworks have been nearly completed. Ballast and permanent 
way have also been laid down on about six miles of this length, on which, there 
are no works of importance. 

4. Over the Bassein creek two important iron screw pile bridges were in 
course of construction during the past year, that over the south channel 
having 66 spans, and that over the north 25 spans of 60 feet each (Warren’s 
patent, girders). The first pile was screwed in on the 26th May 1861, aud 
on the 30th April 1862, thirty eight, spans were completed in the south, and 
seventeen spans in the north channels, for one line of rails, in addition to 
which, ten o«hcr piers had been screwed in for the two bridges. The Bassein 
viaduct, which is the longest, is also one of the most difficult on the Line, 
owing to the depth of water in the creek which rendered necessary the erection 
of temporary staging 50 feet in height at the deepest part. This important 
work appears to have progressed without mishap and in the most satisfactory 
manner. 

5. Between Bassein and the Vyturnee river (122 miles from Surat), 
a distance of 14 rn iles, good progress has been made. The greater portion by 
far of the earthwork, now almost finished, has been thrown up in the past 
year. The masonry works do not appear to have been touched ; however they 
are unimportant and can be speedily executed. 
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6. Over the south and north channels of the Vytumee river, hollow 
screw pile bridges of 20 and 23 sixty-feet spans (Warren’s patent girders) re¬ 
spectively, are. in course of construction. Altogether 15 spans have been 
completed for a single track, and piles for 18 others have been screwed in. 
showing good progress. 

7. From Vytumee river to Capasee (117J miles from Surat), a distancdl 
of 4J miles, the earthworks in which but little progress had been made in 
former years were nearly completed ; the masonry bridges which are small 
works can also show considerable progress. 

8. Between Capasee and Dahnoo (90 miles from Surat), a distance of 
27£ miles, but little progress has been made. The earthworks have been 
carried forward and some small masonry bridges built. It is most important 
that the embankment over the Dalinoo swamp, and all the remaining earth¬ 
works on the line should be completed liofore the monsoon of 1863, in order 
that at its close they may. be found well consolidated by the rain, and ready 
for use. 

9. From the Dahnoo to the Damaun river (60 miles from Surat), a 
distance of 30 miles, the earth and masonry works are dm a forward state. 
About ten miles of rails have been delivered on this portion. A large quantity 
of dressed stone has also l*eii prepared for the masonry piers and abutments 
of the Damaun bridge, of 14 spans of 60 feet each. 

10. From the Damaun to the Par river (48 jniles from Surat), a 
distance of 12 miles, the permanent, way is linked in except at the Koluck 
bridge which is completed with the exception of the longitudinal stringers, the 
timber provided for which, of Kauri pine, is altogether unsuitable. The fen¬ 
cing on this portion of teakwood posts and rails is finished, and some progress 
has been made with the ballasting. 

11. The Par river bridge, of 10 sixty-feet spans, which was in progress 
during the year 1860-61, is a most difficult work, owing to the depth of water 
and mud lying over the rock which has to be cut into to admit the piles, but 
still some progress was effected during the past year, as at present only two 
piers are wanting for the completion of the bridge. 

12. Between the Par river and Bulsar (42.) miles from Surat), a distance 

of 5) miles, the earth works, fencing, and permanent way have been completed, 
but a large amount of ballasting has still to be done. The line between Bulsar 
and Damaun, 18 miles, may be opened before the monsoon of 1863, if the 
difficulties at the Par river can be overcome. 1 
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13. We now reach the open line, 132J miles in length, from Bnlsar to 
Dhoolia, which has been maintained in fair order daring the past year. Be¬ 
tween Broach and Baroda where the line might have been raised with advantage 
higher over the black soil plains, ballast is still required, and many of the 
small brick bridges to the building of which sufficient attention was not origi¬ 
nally paid, require constant repairs and watchfulness. 

14. The line from Dhoolia to Mchmoodabad, 35 miles in length, may be 
opened for traffic as soon as the improvements ordered to be effected in the 
Mhye Bridge, are completed. This portion of the road bus been brought into 
very good order during the past year, and especially is the work done in the 
Mhye viaduct worthy of notice. This is the loftiest viaduct on the line, 
consisting of 27 spans of 00 feet, cacti; the rails being as much as 83 feet above 
the sandy bed of the river. Very little indeed was executed until after the 
monsoon of 18151, and yet on the 28th April 1862, it was tested with two 
heavy 40 ton Engines, showing the great rapidity with which iron screw 
bridges may be erected by energetic Engineers. The work done is most satis¬ 
factory, and the bridge when strengthened as proposed, will be a very fine 
specimen of its class. 

15. Between Mehmoodabad and Ahmedaliad, a distance of 17 miles, the 
earthworks are completed, and a large quantity of ballait laid down. To the 
bridges, of 10 spans and 7 spans respectively, over the Wufruck and Mosw'o 
rivers, little was done during the past year: but. those works can, without, any 
difficulty, now that material is available he speedily finished. There is reason 
to hope that the line into Alnnedabud may bo opened for traffic soon after the 
monsoon of 1802. 

10. The |x?rmanont workshops which are to be erected at Bulsar have 
not yet beosf commenced. It, is to he hoped that the plans for these buildings 
will soon he received. Permanent .Station buildings are in course of erection 
at Surat, aud plans arc being prepared for similar buildings at Baroda 
Ahnicdabad, and other stations on the line. 


17. To sum up the account of the line and its prospects— 

f 132| Miles arc likely to he open in June 1803 for traffic. 

Bombay j 18 . „ from Bulsar to Damaun are likely to be open in June 

Extension.'] 1803. 

klO? „ „ Damaun to Bombay, date of completion uncertain. 


Ahmeda- j 
bad Line.*] 


35 

17 r 


Dhoolia to Mehmoodabad likely to be open in Sep¬ 
tember 1862. 

Mehmoodabad to Ahmedabad likely to be open in 
November 1802. 
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18 . The Indian expenditure on Capital account doting die pest year has 
been Rs. 60,52,650. During the present year probably an equal sum trill be 
required if the Line into Bombay be carried on, but until the location of this 
line is decided any estimate for this and future years must necessarily be vague. 
Since the commencement to the first May £ 1,726,576 have been spent in India, 
and £1,460,130 in England, up to the same date. Payments however in shares 
have only amounted to £2,2$7,452. Government having advanced the 
remainder. 

19. A return of the Rolling stock is appended. Considerable additions 
have been made during the year, but as yet it is insufficient to carry a large 
trade. 

20. Return of the Traffic Receipts is also appended. More favourable 
results may be confidently anticijmted when the line is opened to Abmcdabad, 
as it will be after the monsoon, for Guzerat will then he placed in easy com¬ 
munication with the ports of Broach and Surat, considered by some as the 
natural outlets for its trade. Much might l>c done to promote the prosperity 
of the Railway, by clearing roads through the country to the stations, and thus 
giving every facility to the inhabitants of this province for availing themselves 
of the advantages offered by the railway. 


SIND RAILWAY. 

Operations for 1861-62. 

1. The Sind Railway was opened for public traffic on the 13th May 
1861. The length of the main line from Kurrachee Station to Kotree is 105 
miles; of the Ghizrcc branch 3 miles, and of the Bunder Head branch 1 mile. 
With the exception of interruptions in July and August of that year, caused 
by the action of heavy floods on embankments which had not been consoli¬ 
dated owing to the scanty rainfall of previous years and the unfinished state of 
the drainage arrangements, the line has been worked in a satisfactory manner 

2. The opening of the line being an object of importance was sanctioned 
as early as the works absolutely required for immediate purposes were ready. 

3. After the opening and during the past year ride drains, extra ballasts 
mg, the planking of girder bridges, the provision of additionid Station accom¬ 
modation and works of minor importance have been earned Out. 
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4» . The arrangement* for drainage require great attention, aa the flatness 
of the tatriace in none districts prevents the nature drainage from being 
well defined, at the same time that the flood waters rapidly cot away the soft, 
friable soil which there prevails, • 

5. At Kotree an extensive system of Sidings, carried along the rivetted 
hank of the Indus, enables the interchange of traffic between the River anti 
the Railway to be effected with great facility. 

(1. On the up-stream side of the Compands station ground at Kotree, 
works have been constructed for protecting the bank from the effects of the 
annual floods of the Indus. 

7. At Kurracliee the construction of the causeway, intended to carry 
the Hue from the main land to the Port of Kecamaree, remains suspended. 
Portions of the iron bridge work, designed to afford waterway through the 
causeway, for which the progress of the work was d‘laved, have lately heeu 
received. 

8. Tim short brunch lino constructed by the Company from a point 
near Kurrachee to (ihizree—a port on one of the creeks connecting the sea 
with one of the months of the Indus—has not yet been brought into use. 

!). Station buildings of a rough hut serviceable description have been 
erected at the terminus as described itt the last report: tit .loongshai Station, 
in the middle of the line, good accommodation for the public as well as the. 
Company's servants is being provided ; at other minor Stations platforms and 
ticket offices have been furnished, anil are sufficient for the local traffic. 

10. The total estimated exjienditure on the Sind Railway up to the loth 
April I8(>2 was £l2 »,2d‘i sterling; so that, when Station buildings to the full 
extent that may hereafter be required have been provided, and the causeway 
to Keeainareo and other minor works completed, the cost per mile, including 
branches and Steam Ferry at Kotree, is likely to he somewhat less than 
£14,000 sterling. 

11. In examining the traffic operations of the Sind Railway, it must he 
borne in mind that the original object of the line, viz. that of securing for 
itself the through traffic between the seu and the Punjaub by superseding the 
inconvenient navigation at the months of the Indus, could only he attained 
by the river borne traffic being stopped at Kotree. As this traffic was carried on 
in boats belonging to the upper Indus and the Punjaub. it was natural that 
some time should elapse before the old course of trade could be diverted. 
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J2. In feet, tlie project could never be throughly realised until a special 
river service were established in connection with the Railway, having Kotree 
as the down stream limit of its operations. 

13. This service it is the purpose of the Indus Steam Flotilla Company 
to furnish, but hitherto their operations have been too limited to feed the Sind 
Railway with any considerable amount of traffic; although the steamers lately 
obtained by the Flotilla company are likely to be the source of future profit to 
the Railway. 

14. In the meantime, the number of Native boars from the upper Indus 
which stop at Kotree on their down stream voyages and use it as a point of 
departure on their return trips, continues to increase, and, consequently, the 
traffic of the Sind Railway. 

Id. During the month of May, June, July, and August, the mouths of 
the Indus are closed as regards Navigation, and this forces the Railway to Ire 
employed, and its merits to ire made known. 

10. Tire interruptions of communication which were caused by tlie heavy 
rains of July and August, for the time, weakened tlie confidence of Native 
traders in tlie Sind Railway, and injuriously affected its traffic. 

i7. To this disturbing cause may lie added others, most of which have 
since lteeu removed but which for long influenced the traffic to a serious extent, 
viz. a deficiency of Rolling stock, an absence of arrangements for facilitating the 
interchange of rail and river traffic at Kotree, and a want of a competent Estab¬ 
lishment. to work and develope both tire through traffic and the local traffic. 

IS. Tlie want of that Establishment and subsequent death of the Com¬ 
pany's Agent have hitherto prevented accounts of tlie Revenue operations lieing 
prepared with reliable accuracy. 

I!). There seems, however, reason to believe that, after effecting certain 
adjustments on account of materials of the Company’s Engineer’s Departments 
conveyed by the line, the receipts from traffic for the half year ending 31st 
December 1861 will as nearly as possible balance the working expences for that 
period. 

go. if this result be obtained, as will shortly lie proved when the corrected 
accounts have been rendered, it must be regarded as satisfactory under the 
circumstances already mentioned. 

.21. Tlie gross earnings from traffic have been steadily swelling, and now 
average about Rs. 10,000 per week; those for goods showing a four-fold increase 
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compared with those of the corresponding week of last year, and a three-fold 
increase over those of six months ago. That this rate of increase will continue 
is probable, seeing the extent of country whose trade must seek die Indus as its 
outlet. 


22. The quantity of seeds conveyed by the Sind Railway is large, and 
promises of itself to form an extensive down-trade. 

23. The late demand for cotton has been the means of bringing 2,000 
tons on to the Sind Railway within the last six months. 

24. For the up-trade, in addition to articles of import, such as piece 
goods, &c., the annual supplies of porter and other stores forwarded on account 
of Government to the Punjaub afford a considerable amount of traffic, to 
which must be added the materials imported for the use of the Punjaub 
Railway. The materials for the proposed line from Lahore to Delhi also will 
probably be conveyed by this route. 

2o. The Sind Railway, as already mentioned, depends on through traffic 
between the sea and the districts of the upper Indus; and, as will be apparent 
from its position, this must be almost entirely confined to goods. The 
passenger traffic is chiefly a through one as regards the Railway, hut is local in 
so far that 3rd class passengers, who represent the section of travellers most, 
profitable to Indian Railways, are principally residents of Hydrabad and 
Kurraehce, or the neighbouring districts. 

20. The average number of all classes conveyed each week is rather less 
than 2,000. 


INDUS STEAM FLOTILLA COMPANY. 

Operations for 1861-62. 

1. At the present time the Indus Steam Flotilla Company have four 
passenger Steamers on the line between Kotree and Mooltan; a fifth, now 
undergoing some slight repairs, will be ready in the middle of June. 

2. Of the above number, four have been transferred to the Company from 
Her Majesty's Indus Flotilla. These are good vessels. 

3. The remainingone, the “Stanley,” after extensive modifications and 
renewals of various parts of the original design, is pronounced a serviceable 
boat, although in no way answering the expectations originally formed of her. 
She has made two trips over the line. 
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4. Twenty-one barges, of various rises, are also available for traffic. 

5. Of six passenger Steamers to be provided by tbe Company’s -Con¬ 
tractors, Messrs. Richardson and Duck, one is completed as regards construction, 
but has hitherto failed to meet the obligations of the Contract, viz. of proving 
a good and efficient vessel, suitable in every way for the navigation of the 
Indus. 

(>. Her defects, which are numerous, are at present the subject, of a dis¬ 
cussion Itetween the Company’s Agent in India and the Contractors, the former 
of whom urges that the original contract specification has not been adhered to, 
while the latter plead that such deviations ns have been undertaken were 
authorised by the Company's Engineer in England. The matter has been 
referred for the disposal of the London Board, acting under the authority of 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State. 

7. It may be well to mention that the most serious defect in this vessel of ■ 
the Contractors, and consequently of the remaining five which arc now nearly 
completed on a precisely similar model, is the arrangement of the boilers, which, 
even fired with coal fuel, are unable to feed the engines adequately with steam. 
If wood, the only fuel procurable on the future course of those vessels, were 
burned, and the steamer made to contend against the rapid hut shallow stream 
of the Indus, instead of in the still deep and more buoyant waters of Kurraehce 
Harbour, where previous trials have been made, the results would he still more 
unsatisfactory than those already obtained. 

8. It can only be hoped that some means may yet be devised to render 
these Steamers serviceable. 

9. Of six small Tug Steamers sent out in pieces from England for ro- 
ereetion in India, two have been put together; one on the original design, which 
proved a failure, and one on a modified design recommended by the Company's 
Engineer, which was also a failure. Neither of lb esc have ever plied on the 
proper line of the Company between Kotreeand Mooltan. Such work as they 
have lwen engaged upon as been confined to towing barges and materials !*•- 
tween Kurrachee and Kotree, and points on the intervening creeks at the mouth 
of the Indus. 

10. Latterly one of them has been used as a Ferry boat between Kotree 
and the opposite hank of the Indus, with a prospect of success in a commercial 
{mint of view, and certainly with advantage to the interests of die local public. 

11. The erection of the other Tug Steamers has been suspended in 
consequence of the failure of those above mentioned.- 
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12. This class o¥ boats is built of weak material, rivettcd together on a 
bad principle, upon a model quite unsuited for the Indus. These vessels 
possess neither strength, speed, power, nor good steering qualities; while they 
entail an expenditure for crews and Engineers, and a consumption of fuel 
utterly disproportionate to their dimensions. 

113. The traffic operations of the Company have hitherto been so limited, 
that no reliable results can he deduced therefrom. A stalemcntof the first trip 
of the Steamer “ Stanley” will be found in an appendix, which shows that the 
receipts from traffic exceeded the actual expenses of*the vessel during that trip 
by about 10 per cent.; this result, how ever, is independent of interest on outlay, 
proportion of shore expenses, and many other important and considerable 
items chargeable against receipts. 

14. The vessels avadable for traffic now po- essed by the Company will 
enable that traffic to be worked on a somewhat larger scale, bufit. is doubtful 
whether their present limited number i*c sufficient. to keep up a bi-monthly 
sendee beta ecu Kotree and Mnobaii in connection with the arrivals at, and 
departures from, KuithcIuv. of the Si earners eomiuumcutiug at Hominy with 
the English Mail Packets. The enuting'-neies attending the navigation of the 
Indus entail frequent repair* on the vcmv 14 there employed, which, for the 
time, have to be taken off the line, in calculating for such a senie'\ it is 
therefore prudent to aw-miio that a certain proportion will probably be at all 
times under repairs. 

15. The autumn of traffic, pouring along the Indus is already Irr-^e, and 
continues to iiiere.e*:*. That a large poitiou of this trailie can he induced to 
adopt a somewhat more expensive but 110,0 rapid and safe transport afforded 
by Steamers e mipared with native b ms h e* b.vn e-4 i)»!idi \\ b/ the results 
of the lute operations of Her M.ije-uCs lmhi> Flotilla carried oil under a 
system suggested by the long experience and appreciation of the ivq lirements 
of the tratlie possessed by its Commander, Captain Halfour, of Her Majesty’s 
Indian Navy. 

1C. The only question to he determined is whether a commercial under¬ 
taking, in whose balance sheet no eonsideralions beyond those of actual money 
receipts can be taken into account, can work profitably a traffic requiring vessels 
of so exceptional and expensive a description as ihn<e necessary for the lrnlu-,— 
requiring, too, large, and highly paid Establishments, and involving heavy 
charges for working expenses, ami frequent repairs and renewals. In a Govern¬ 
ment undertaking, such as that, of Her Majesty’s Indus Flotilla, the importance 
of the communication afforded in u Military and Political point of view, would 
naturally be regarded as a‘set-off against a large proportion of its annual cost. 
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17. The larger the scale within reasonable limit* on which the Flotilla 
Company’s operations are carried out, the less heavy will certain charges fell on 
each trip of each vessel, and the greater will be the prospect of success. At 
the same time, it is by no means advisable that any proposals to provide ad¬ 
ditional vessels from England should be entertained, until some experience has 
been obtained of these now available, nor should any orders be given for con¬ 
structing such vessels until the proposed design shall have been submitted for 
the opinion of the Company's Officers in India who have a practical acquaint¬ 
ance with the navigation of the Indus. A similar precaution would have pre¬ 
vented the occurrence of the glaring defects visible in every vessel which the 
Company have yet sent out from England. 
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MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 


The Report of last year mentioned that the Transport Train between Bombay 
and Mhow had been reduced to a small Establishment. That Establishment 
has since been discontinued, involving- the entire abolition of the Transport 
Train. * 

Measures have been adopted with the view to improve the quality of the 
(iimpowdor manufactured at this Presidency by the introduction of improved 
.Machinery. In furtherance of this object, Mr. lliisiornjee Mertvnnjee, the Head 
Powder Maker, was deputed to England to acquire a knowledge of the mode of 
manufacture carried on at. Waltham Abbey. The eompletion of the introduction 
of new Machinery is, however, deferred, iHieing in contemplation to remove 
the Manufactory to the Deeeau. 

In furtherance of the measures adopted to furnish the European Soldiers 
with suitable recreation and employment, the Bombay (lovevnment issued 
a (tenoral Order, on the lfith of August 18(11, sauetioning the issue of 
(tanleniag Tools for tile use of Barrack and Regimental Gardens, and the supply 
of a certain quantity of seed. 

This (Imcmment. has also adopted the scheme introdaeed under the 
Bengal Pre-idcncv for the establishment, of work-hops in 11. M.’s Regiments 
to enable European .Soldiers to carry on, in their leisure hours, the trades 
and occupations by which they gained their living before, enlisting, and to 
alibi'd opportunities to Soldiers and their children to acquire a knowledge of 
such trades. 

The European Force under this Presidency has been reduced by sending 
to England three Batteries, viz. the dth, (ith, and 7th of the Kith Brigade Royal 
Artillery. These left Bombay in 1802. 

Daring the past year the question as to the expediency of removing the 
Ramparts on the landward side of the Fort of Bombay, was considered and 
discussed at length, but a final decision was not arrived at until after the dose 
of the Official year. The subject, therefore, falls to be noticed in the year 
1802-03 

For the same reason, the subject of the re-organization of the Cavalry is left 
to he taken up in the report of the year 1802-03. 

1 m 
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MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 


Mach has been done by the Bombay Government during the put year to 
diminish Military Expenditure. The measures adopted to this end, and their 
effects, are best diown in a tabulated form. This information is given in the 
annexed statement. 

The strength of the Bombay Army of all ranks excepting European Com¬ 
missioned Officers, and excluding Troops in China, was— 


On lat May 1861. On lat May 1862. 


Artillery ... 

f European.. 

' \ Native .... 

2,560 

1,604 

"4,164 

1,749 

1,544 

3,293 





Cavalry ... 

f European.. 

' ( Native_ 

1,349 

4,672 

6,021 

1,252 

4,600 

5,852 





Sappers 

f European.. 

' ( Native . — 

50 

566 

610 

88 

580 

668 


. 



Infantry ... 

( European.. 

' \ Native .... 

8,773 

25,349 

34,122 

8,820 

21,631 

30,451 


44,923 


40,264 
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The points chiefly noticeable in the results of the Educational Administra¬ 
tion for the year Iwtjin the. Bombay Presidency, arc the following:— 

I. —Progress of the Bombay University and the institutions connected 

with it. 

II. —Introduction of the Budget system into the Educational De¬ 

partment, and drawing up of the first Educational Budget. 

III. —E xtensiou of Vernacular Education. 

IV. —Successful introduction of an increased School fee in the Central 

Division. 

V. —Progress of Education in Sind. 


The University. 

The Bom hay University may he said now for the first time to have come 
info full working. It ha-, held during the past official year six examinations, 
namely, I First Examination in Arts (or Little-fio) for under-graduates who 
matriculated in I *•“>!), 1 Examination for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts for 
those under-graduates who passed tin* above examination, 1 First. Examination 
in Arts for under-graduates who matriculated in lH(iO, 1 Matriculation Exami¬ 
nation, 1 First Examination for the Degree of Licentiate of Medicine, and 1 Final 
Examination for the same Degree. 


The University, at a convocation held on the 28th April 1802, conferred 
Degrees for the first time, viz., 4 Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 4 Degrees of 
Licentiate of Medicine, upon under-graduates who had been successful in their 
respective Final Examinations. 

The following is a synopsis of the numbers who passed and failed at the 
several University Examinations: — 


First Examination in Arts for under-graduates who matriculated in 1859. 


Candidates from Rlphinstone College, 
Ditto Poona College .... 
Who hud studied in both the above 
Who hud studied privately . 


Passed, , Failed, j Total. 


i 

fi ! 

4 j 

10 

« ! 

3 ! 

3 

1 ! 

o 1 

1 

0 i 

l ! 

1 

7 i 


15 
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Examination for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts for under-graduates who 
had passed the above. 



! 

Passed. 

Failed. 

Total. 

Candidates from Elphinstone College. 

3 

o 

5 

Ditto Elphinstone and Poona Colleges .. 

1 

0 

1 


4 

O 

6 


First Examination in Arts for under-graduates who matriculated in 1860 

(or 1859). 


Candidates from Elphinstone College.. 
Candidates who had studied puvately.. 


Matriculation Examination held in March i 862. 


Candidates from 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


the Elphmstoiio College. 

I'oona College.. 

Grant Medical College.. 

Klphiii"tont! School. 

Kuiraelicc and ElphiiiMnnc Schools, 
ilydrubad and Klphinstonc Do. 
Parsec High School at Bombay ... 

Private School, Poona .. 

Poona College School. 

Poona Engineering Do. 


Ditto Ditto 

Fort Proprietary School, Bombay. 
Hubert Money School Ditto . 

Sirdars’ School, Bcfgaum. 

Anglo-Vernacular School, Dlioolia . 


j IWrd. 

Failed. 

Total. 

5 


8 

! 0 

i 

1 

| 5 

4 

y 

• 

] HO-'. 



, | 

| Pasted, j Faded 

Tt tal 




15 

-U 

J>5* 

<> 

ill 

*21 







8 

a. r > 


i 

0 

i 

i 

i 

«> 

i 

r, 

« 

i 

0 

i 

0 

y 

y 

0 

J _ 

o 

0 

4 

4 

0 

_o 

g 

0 

4 

4 

0 

2 

f» 

0 

l 

1 

0 

1 

1 

30 

104 

134 
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First Examination for Licentiate, of Medicine .— March 180:2. 



| Pusxetl. 

Failed. Total. 

Candidates from the Grant Medical College. 

3 i 

4)7 

! 

3 

4 | 7 

Final Examination for L. A/. Define of Sind cuts who had passed the 

FirsP'Examinalion in lHfjl. 




l’MSscl. 

Fail...! | Total 


4 

1 

0 ; 4 

1 

i 

4 

0 j ^ 


The above tables ((^{K'ctally those relating to the Arts Examinations) are 
alone sufficient. to show the value of the University as furnishing an indepen¬ 
dent test of tin* College* and English Schools throughout the Presidency. It 
is to he noted that of all Educational Establishments the Elphinstone College 
alone has succeeded in bringing up -undents to the standard of the higher 
Univeisitv Examinations, and that while there is evidently a wide-spread desire 
among the scholars of Anglo-Vermicular Schools to pass the Matriculation 
Examination, the teachers have almost, universally failed in bringing their 
pupils up to tin* mark. The large failure of matriculation candidates in the 
recent examination appears to June resulted from inability to answer the paper 
on English (Srannnar and idiom with -uiffieiont correctness. There is no reason 
to believe that the University Matriculation standard is too high. The condition 
of the higher schorils has been repeatedly said to he the weak point of the 
Department, and until by renewed exertions these schools are improved, the 
Colleges must continue to he- placed at a disadvantage for want of qualified 
pupils. 

Among other operations, the University during the past year liasafBlialcd 
the Free General Assembly’s Institution of Bombay, though it will lie observed 
that this Institution has not succeeded this year in bringing auy of its pupils 
up to the matriculation standard. 

Other previously affiliated Colleges are the Elphinstone College, the Poona 
College, and the Grant Medical College. 
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J£ Ip It ins tone College 

Oil the 30tl> April 1862, the number of students on the rolls was 69, this 
being an increase of 0 upon the numbers as they stood on the 30th April 1861. 
Of these 69, during the past year, 3 have passed the University Examination 
for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, 11 have passed the Lit tie-do, and 15 the 
Matriculation Examination. In point of quality, the work of the students 
has been creditable. One student, Mr. Mahadeo Uovind Ranaday, attracted 
marked attention from the University Examiners. The numbers of the 
C ollege are still too low, but for an increase we must be entirely dependent on an 
improved condition of the English Schools. J’lie College has recently l>eeu 
moved into a largo and suitable house, and arrangements have been made for 
affording lodgings to students. Towards the necessary expenses 4 native gentle¬ 
men have liberally contributed. On the 29tli April the Principal, Dr. Hurkrioss, 
retired after 22 years’ service, lie was succeeded by Sir A. (Irani. 

Poona (College. 

The number of students in this College has been increased from 40 to 60 
by the admission of a number of Mofussil students, who were it is true for the 
most part below the College standard, but who appear to have made fair pro¬ 
gress since their admission. Of the members of the College. l» have during 
tlie past year passed the Matriculation Examination, and one, not a student but 
a Dukshina Fellow and tutor of the College, has passed the B. A. Examination. 
The Sanserif studies under Dr. Iluug continue to prosper, atnl the interest 
shown in them is even pleaded as an excuse for the comparative neglect of 
English ami the consequent failure of students to pass the University Matri¬ 
culation test. Probably greater diligence on the part of the Professors might 
have obviated this result. A complete change will now take place in the staff 
of the College authorities owing to the promotion of Mr. Russell, late Princi¬ 
pal, to be Inspector Central Division (vice Mr. Coke retired), and owing to the 
superannuation of Mr. McDougrill, late Professor of Mathematics. The new 
Principal is Mr. Wordsworth (B. A. of Oxford, First Class in Modern History). 
The Mathematical chair will be filled by Professor Draper, and it is expected 
that much aid will be given by two Assistant Professors (natives) who have 
passed* the B. A. Degree. 

Grant Medical College. 

The number of‘Students of ull classes stands as follows :— 


Students. 35 

Student-Apprentices . 43 

Vernacular Class. ]0 

Total. 88 

4 
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The most noticeable feature of the year consists in the substitution of 
University Examinations for those formerly held in the College. The results 
of the University Examinations for the Degree of Licentiate of Medicine have 
been mentioned above. Entrance Examinations to the Grant Medical College 
are now abolished, ami none but matriculated students of the University are 
henceforth to be admitted. 


English Schools. 

The remarks on the University Examinations trill have shown sufficiently 
that the High Schools of the Presidency have a good deal of work before them. 
The appointment of 4 superior Schoolmasters having been sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State for India, the Elpliinstonc Central School has already received 
a Principal. Mr. Baker, late Deputy Inspector in the Southern Division, has 
tieeu appointed Head Master of tlio High School at Belganm, hut was obliged 
to absent himself on sick leave immediately after his appointment. Two 
qualified persons have arrived from England for the Schools of Poona and 
Rutnaghcrry. The statistics of the numbers under English Education as com¬ 
pared with the previous year are as follows :— 


English Schools. 




1800-01. 

1801-02. 

IncTfWO. 

Decrease. 



; 

Schools. | 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

| Scholars. 

Central Division... 

9 

1.737 

9 

1.85-1 


117 



Northern 

Do. 

7 

ysi 

7 

1,0KS 

.. 

101 



Southern 

D o. 

5 

434 

6 

478 


14 


„ . 

Sind 

Do. 

5 

307 

ft 

*.93 




14 


Total ... 

20' 

3,462 | 

20 

3,713 

•• 

2 Gft 

4 

14 


The Educational Budget. 

It is needless to dwell upon the advantages which this innovation will con- 
* Mr. T. C. Hope, Private Secretary to Hi* kr. It will given definiteness hitherto 
Excellency Sir G. Clerk. wanting with regard to the ends to 

Mr. II. Coke, M. A., Educational Inspector, , . ", . , . . 

Central Division, and be aimed at, and the means to be used 

Mr. J. Christie, First Assistant, Accountant in all Educational operations. Tilt* 
• Budget was ably drawn up by the com¬ 

bined labours of the Gentlemen named in the margin.* 

It may be remarked here that the arrangements sanctioned by Govern¬ 
ment in March 18GQ, for the»re-distribution of* funds have been carried forward 
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with advantage daring the past year, and it is expected that they will soon be 
completed. 

Extension of Vernacular Education. 

A large increase of the pupils in Government Vernacular Schools (amount¬ 
ing to no less than 5,895) took place in the year 1800-61. It has now to be 
reported that in the year 1801-02, without any additional expenditure, an 
increase amounting to 5,044 has taken place. This increase is distributed as 
follows among the several Educational Divisions:— 


Central Division. 1,(115 

Northern Division. 1,967 

Southern Division. 1,611 

Sind Division. 551 


Total. . 5,544 

During the previous year there was a falling oil' in Sind, and -the mtmlicrs 
in Guzerat were stationary, hut now there has been a recovery in Sind and a 
marked increase in (iuzerat. 


The following table shows the general progress of Vernacular Education in 
this Presidency:— 

\~rrnandnr Schools. 



1800-fll. 

lWU-Ci. 

Inert, aw. 

Deere**?. 


Schools. 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

Scholar*. 

S-houK 

Scholar*. 

Schools. Scholar*. 

< Vntrnl Division . 

2r*!> 

i m>k; 

217 

12,702 

8 

1,0 Id 

.. | 

Northern Do. . 

139 

f.ilt 

1-11 



1,967 


Suuthern Do. 

137 

1 MINI 

19S 

12,001 

i 

1,011 

1 

SiuU Do. 

f»6 

l .Ml 1 

:»7 

2,132 

1 

3M 


Total.. .. 



f»i« 

38,060 

Id 

O.dI-4 

! 


General progress of Education. 

The above results show an increase of English and Vernacular Schools and 
Scholars taken together as follows :— 

Increase of Schools { Vernacular 15. 15. 

Ditto of Scholars { Vamaculur 5,544. 5,795. 
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School Fees , 

Nothing is more noticeable among recent Educational events than the suc¬ 
cessful imposition of a higher school fee in the Central Diwsion. This measure 
was adopted by the Acting Director of Public Instruction in the month of 
August last. Mr. Cohe, finding that it was difficult to collect money from the 
people in the shape of voluntary contributions, abolished the “ partially self- 
supporting system,” and doubled the fees in all vernacular schools. A fee of 
two annas was universally imposed, and instead of the number of scholars 
being diminished, it was found that they wore considerably increased under 
the new system. Mr. Coke's experiment appears to bear out his opinion (in 
which Mr. Curtis, Inspector of the Northern Division, coincides) that a tolerably 
high school fee is the method of levying “ the people’s contribution ” most 
acceptable to the people themselves. 

Progress of Education in Sind. 

The most encouraging facts with regard to Education in Sind are :— 

(1.) Heady and valuable assistance, rendered to Major Goldsmid, the zea¬ 
lous (Mlieiating Inspector, by p *r-oiis holding influential positions under < lovcrn- 
fiienf, <**-jn*eialh Captain* Lion.-I Duustcrville and Widdieombe, Mr. Middleton, 
(Captain Phillips, and Mr. Worthington. 

(■<*.) Hailing of a fund independent of Government or municipal aid, to 
support Siiidii* pupils de<ir»i«s of luatrieulating in the Bombay University. Five 
Sindei* student* ha\e in the past year come down to Bombay for this purpose, 
of whom two have been sueee.-sful in passing the Matriculation Examination. 

(it.) Foundation and maintenance of an English school hv the commu¬ 
nity of Sukkur, without any assistance whatever from Government. 

School Jloo/e Department. 

In every respect the operations of this branch of the Educational Depart¬ 
ment have been much extended. In tin* first place, there has been an increase 
of subordinate Bool^ Depots to the number of 1 08 beyond those previously 
established ; secondly', there lias been a considerable, increase iu the. stile of 
hooks. In consequence of the noil-receipt of anuual returns from the subor¬ 
dinate Depot keepers, it is not yet possible to state the total number of books 
sold during the year. But the following is a statement of the actual amounts 
received in the Central Depot on account of sales effected in 1859-00, 1860-61, 
and 1861-62 


7 
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Years. 

Amount received. 


Its. 

a. 

p- 

1859-60. 

30,651 

3 


1860-01. 

38,743 

2 

1 

1861 -(I'd. 

51,136 

-ft- 

10 

‘7 


The number of volumes printed for the Department and of those purchased 
either in India ot in England during the past year, with their cost, is as 
follows:— 


Books of various kinds printed 
Do. purchased in India . . 
Do. do. in England 



Volumes. 

! 

Cost. 



it.. 

a. 

P • 



fi-i.yos 

3 

5 





3 




13 

11 

Total.... j 

;U0,‘J33 

I })y.U77 

1 

7 


Among works printed for the Department may be specially noticed an 
edition of Milton's Samson Agnnistcs, with notes, adapted for Native students, 
by Professor Hughlings, and Maps of the Tanna and Poona (Vllectorates, 
drawn creditably by P. Woomajee Lingojee, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Coke. 


• Educational Periodicals. 

During the past, year the “ Elpliinst.one School Paper ” haring been edited 
by Professor Hughlings has quite changed its character, and lias become very 
nseful and popular. It is now taken in at the principal schools, and is made 
a medium for issuing orders to schoolmasters. 

W. II. HAVELOCK, 

Acting Secretary. 
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MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Little change has taken place in the Medical Institutions of 'he Bombay 
Presidency during the past year. No §pw Dispensary or Civil Hospital has 
been opened. A Dispensary however is about to be opened at Allyar-ka- 
Tanda, in Sind, and an excellent building lias been erected by the Munici¬ 
pality of Kurrachee for the Dispensary which has been in existence there for 
some time. A Lunatic Asylum, capable of containing 90 patients, has also 
been opened at Larkana, and another is being erected at Ahmedabad. A new 
Civil Hospital, and a Hospital for Native Troops at Aden, as well as substan¬ 
tial out-houses for the accommodation of the 2nd Class Servants attached to 
the European General Hospital at that station, are also being erected. 

2. The Barracks at Poona are approaching completion, while those at 
Sattara have been finished, and occupied for some months. Two excellent Bar¬ 
racks, to accommodate 50 men in each, were commenced at Asscerghur: 
one has been completed and is occupied, but the building of the second was 
suspended in eonseijuence of the financial embarrassments of the State. 

3. Several improvements have liecn made in some of the Hospitals in 
different parts of the Presidency, as regards Urinals and Latrines. In the 
House of Correction, in Bombay, Vehar water has lieen introduced into the 
building, which is not only a great boon to the inmates, but is important in a 
sanitary point of view, as the drains can now be flushed aud kept clean. 


4. The number of patients treated in the Civil, Police, and Jail Hospi 
tals, and in the Dispensaries, during the past year, is as follows:— 



lloapitala. 

DigponsarltM. 

Total. 

Presidency Division. 

9,240 

34,081 

43,321 


4.226 

24,942 


Northern „ . 

6,867 

34,068 

39,925 


3,642 

14,809 


Sind „ . 

7'eys 

24’,271 

3 1,966 

Aden .. 

1,042 

.... 

1,024 

Total.. 

31,694 

1,32,161 

1,63,865 


This shows a decrease of 2,720 in Hospital cases, and an increase of 
12,002 in Dispensary patients. There is an increase in the total number 
treated, of 9,282. 

1 me 


J 
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Civil Hospitals. 

The following Table shows the number of admissions and deaths in the 
Civil Hospitals of the Presidency:— 











Ratio per 



Remain¬ 

ed. 

Admit¬ 

ted 

^gRotal. 

Dis¬ 

charged. 

Died. 

Remain¬ 

ing 

Total. 

cent, of 
Deaths to 
Treated. 

Presidency 

Division .... 

32 

881 

913 

843 

22 

48 

913 

2-4 

Poona 


100 

1,447 

1,647 

1,238 

180 

79 

1,547 

11-6 

N orthem 


140 

2,302 

1,508 

1,280 

100 

122 

1,508 

6-6 

Southern 


36 

654 

590 

534 

33 

23 

590 

5-5 

Sind 


10« 

3,(525 

3,733 

3,390 

185 

152 

3,733 

4-9 

Aden 


32 

757 

789 

693 

30 

60 

789 

3-8 


Total.. 

454 

9,62(5 

9,080 

8,040 

560 

490 

9,080 

60 

J amseljee 
Hospital 
European 

J ejeeblioy 

239 

5,057 

5,296 

4,121 

941 

234 

5,296* 

17*7 

General Hos- 


104 

1.378 

1,482 

1,207 

104 

111 

1,482 

7-0 

1 



Totul.. 

797 

16,061; 15.358 

13,428 

1,595 

835 

15,858 

10-0 


The percentage of deaths to treated was S'2 in 1800-01, and 100 in 
1861—02. During the pist year there were fewer cases treated in the Bombay 
European General Hospital than in the year 1860-01 ; while in the Jamseljee 
Jejeebhoy Hospital the number treated was 505 greater in the latter than in 
the former year. 


Police Hospitals. 



eo 

I 

•g 

1 

B 

<2 

1 

6 

< 

W1 

! 

l 

a 

I 

a 

hit 

S 

'a 

i 

es 

Total. 

Ratio per cent. 

Treated 

to 

Strength. 

Deaths 

to 

Strength. 

Death* 

to 

Treated. 

Presidency Division. 
Poona „ 

Northern „ 

Southern „ 

Sind „ 

2,791 

3,424 

3,295 

2,527 

3,284 

144 

14 

60 

94 

16 

59 

1 

678 

1,066 

2,888 

1,190 

1,861 

41 

692 

1,106 

2,982 

1,206 

1,910 

42 

672 

1,049 

2,904 

1,162 

1,847 

41 

12 

14 

18 

5 

27 

8 

43 

60 

39 

36 

1 

692 

1,106 

2,982 

1,206 

1,910 

42 

24-7 

32-3 

90-5 

47-7 

68-1 

29-1 

0-4 

0-4 

0-5 

02 

0-8 

1-7 

1-2 

0-6 

0-4 

1-4 

Total.. 

15,465 

234 

7,704 

7,938 

7,675 

76 

187 

7,938 

61’3 

0-4 

0-9 
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The strength of the Police is upwards of 4,000 less than last year: there is 
a decrease of nearly 3,000 in the number of cases treated. In 1860-61 the 
per centage of deaths to treated was 0-8, while in 1861-62 it was 0-9. 


Jail Hospitals. 



£ 

■3 

3 

1 

Admitted. 

Total. 

- 

| 

.8 

Q 

i 

Q 


• 

Ratio per cent. 

1 

1 

« 

Total. 

Troated. 

to 

Strength 

Dcatlw. 

to 

Strength. 

Deaths 

to 

Treated. 

Presidency Division. 

803 

24 

833 

857 

801 

27 

29 

857 

106-7 

3*3 

3-1 

Poona ,, 

1,105 

59 

1,514 

1,573:1,407 

65 

41 

1,573 

142-3 

5-8 

4-1 

Northern „ 

851 

34 

1,343 

1,377; 1,291 

62 

34 

1,377 

101-8 

6*1 

3-7 

Southern „ 

1,048 

22 

1,824 

1,846 1,683 

124 

39 

1,846 

176-1 

11-8 

0-7 

Sind „ 

1,739 

81 

1,971 

2,052,1,934 

51 

07 

2,052 

117-fl 

2-9 

2-4 

Aden . 

137 

G 

187 

193 

184 

2 

7 

193 

140-8 

1*4 

1-0 

Total.. 

5,083 

220 

7,072 

7,898: 7,360 

32. 

2J7 

7,89* 

138-9 

5-6 

4-0 


The number of Prisoners during the year was 368 less than in the pre¬ 
vious v ear There was a decrease in the number of cases treated, of 4689and an 
increase of 104 deaths. The per centagc of deaths to treated was 2'5 in 1860-61. 
and 4 (1 in 1861-08 
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Dispensaries, of 11,993. The number of deaths in 1860-61 was 4D4, while this year, amongst almost 12,000 more cases, 
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The Municipal management of the Town of Belgaum was placed in the 
hands of a more efficient body of Commissioners, solected in lieu of the former 
non-official body, the removal of all of whom, except one, by Government from 
the Commission', was found to be indispensably necessary owing to their utter 
indifference to, and neglect of, the sanitary requirements of their town. 


The Municipal Act lias, during the year, been introduced into the 12 
Arazi. Pa.luo, Muhjumla, '» Sind, liofwl in the margin, and is now in 

Kundinra, Nowslicm, Taroo- force in 39 towns in that. Province. The affairs of 
Mai!’ ^“"“'su'kkur, 1 Kuiabat 1,10 Kurnicl]euMmm:i|>ality continnt! in a satisfactory 
Hutta Dhcra. state. The resolution of the Municipal Commis¬ 

sioners, referred to in the Administration Report of 1890—6*1, to devote two- 
fifths of their income to improvements in the. Cantonment of Kurrachee, in 
consideration of the share contributed by the inhabitants of the Camp towards 
the Municipal Revenues, has worked well, and lias proved of great benefit to 
the Camp. 

During the year, the Municipal Act was introduced in tin* towns of 
Kippra, Deeply, and Veerawow, in the Thurr and Parkur Districts. 


Vchnr Water TFor/is.—The experience of I860 was conclusive as to 
the insufficiency as well as inefficiency for public supply 
PreHidtncy Town. of the stand pipes sent, out from England, ami fixed at 
different stations in the street; and it became evident that, apart from the special 
defects in the stand pipes, dipping wells, or shallow reservoirs, from which a 
number of persons at a time could fill their vessels for domestic use, were much 
better suited to the local habits and requirements of the people. 


The twenty-five dipping wells constructed during 1860, were in constant 
use during the year 1861, and further experience confirms their advantages, in 
comparison with stand pipes. The dipping wells are chiefly old wells, adapted 
to receive Vehar water, and are liable to no exceptional causes of stoppage or 
accident. Several of them, however, owing to original defective construction, 
leak considerably and cause a serious waste, which, in the aggregate, must 
have a very prejudicial effect on the general discharging power (for house sup¬ 
ply, See.) of the mains which are already found to be too small for their purpose. 
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COHSEBVANCY. 


Tile extension of Vohar water for honse service during the year has been 
very considerable. Against 177 connections made up to the 1st January 1861, 
there were 850 connections on the 31st December, showing an increase of 673. 
The water rates due during the year amount to Rs. 20,855-6-8, but this 
amount is far from fairly representing the money which should have been re¬ 
ceived on account of Water supply by the Municipal Fund. Many, perhaps 
most of the more important connections, have been made to houses having ex¬ 
tensive stubles, large gardens, or perhaps one or more fountains, and there can 
be no doubt that, practically, however much the practice may be denied, largo 
(juantities of water are, in these cases, uped for irrigation, ornamental fountains, 
and other purposes; and that the assessment rated on the rental, although 
fair enough when applied to the strictly domestic consumption of a house, is 
far from representing the value of the water used by a large number of the 
consumers. 

To utilize the Vehar water for the working of the public roads in the 
Island, 40 watering posts were erected in different parts of the town, at a total 
cost (including all charges) of Us. 6,701-2. The work was performed by 
the Water Works Officer, and the charges were defrayed from the Municipal 
Fund. These posts have answered the purpose for which they were intended. 

Towards the end of the year, Vehar water was freely used for flushing the 
open gutters in the Dhobce Talao, and Cummattecpoora districts, as well as, 
to a less degree, in other parts of the town. Curing the revere attack of epi¬ 
demic Cholera in December 1801, the work was carried on without intermission,' 
and with good effect. 

Scavenying and Watering the Roads .—Reforms have been effected in the 
scavenging and watering of the public roads, whereby 11s. 81,858 were saved 
during the year, as compared with the expenditure of the previous year, by the 
adoption of a departmental system of carrying out. these operations strictly 
supervised by selected members of the Police force. 

Puldic Markets and Slaughter Houses .—The supervision, cleansing, and 
repairs of the public markets, form a considerable annual charge on the funds 
of the Municipality. In 1861 the Municipal Commissioners, therefore, deter¬ 
mined to endeavour to make these markets, See. pay their own expenses, by 
levying an occupation fee on each stall in each market, and a capitation fee on 
every animal slaughtered. But having found considerable resistance to the 
levy of the market fees from the various occupants, they deemed it expedient 
not to press their demand of them in the case of the older markets. Notwith¬ 
standing this difficulty, the Commissioners considered that certain improve¬ 
ments which they had projected in the various markets should still be carried 
out, and accordingly caused the whole of the markets to be fitted with proper 
2 ’ 
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stalls, reserving accommodation for the free and unobstructed passage of pur¬ 
chasers. These arrangements have proved of great convenience, both to the 
tradesmen and tlxe general public. 

Working of the Building Clausen of Act XIV. of 1856.—In 1861, the 
defective state of the building Clauses of the Act was strongly forced on the 
notice of the Commissioners, in consequence of which they came to the determi¬ 
nation of forwarding to Government, for submission to the Legislative Council of 
India, draft of a Building Act, but other important nr. Attars have prevented them 
from carrying out their intention. The Commissioners, however, propose to 
take up the subject again shortly. 

Annual Repairs. —The. annual repairs to Roads were of the usual descrip¬ 
tion, and cost Rs. 1,09,795-12-10. 

Annual Accounts .—Appendix A contains the annual account of the 
Municipal Fund, from 1st January to .‘list December 1861. 

New Works Executed .—The following are the more important of the new 
Works which have been executed during tins year:— 

Renewal of the Gates and Gate-frames to the outfall sluice at Warlee, 
cost Rs. 5,948. 

Making certain improvements to Pallow Street, in the new Town, 
cost Rs. 2,895. 

Paving an open passage called Rope Walk Lane, cost. Rs. 5,250. 

A new Slaughter-house and Cattle Pen at Mahim, cost Rs. 1,958. 

Making certain improvements in Ouminattecpoora Centre Street, 
cost Rs. 5,402. 

Making certain improvements in Cummattecpoora Bazar Street, 
cost Rs. 4,720. 

Making certain improvements to the open, unmade gutter or drain 
on the South side of the Oellasis Road, cost Rs. 4,063. 

Rebuilding the Slope at the Sonapoor Public Necessary, cost 
Rs. 3,127. 

Certain improvements in Punchayet Wady Lane, cost Rs. 3,340. 
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SURVEY. 


Northern Divumoti. 


REVENUE. 

The Revenue Survey yperations have progressed 
satisfactorily. 


In Guzcrat, the Superintendent of the Survey was engaged during the 
season in the completion of the settlement of Ahmedubad before commencing 
the revision of assessment in the Kaira Colleetorate, and in the rectification of 
errors in the work carried on during the incumbency of his predecessor. 


In Tanna, the new rates were introduced into two more Districts, and the 
measurements in this Colleetorate have been entirely 
completed. 

In Khaudcsh, two Districts were also brought 
under the revised assessment. 

Revised Kites of assessment have been introduced 
into 207 villages of the Sattara Colleetorate. 

Colleetorate, field measurements in 14 villages, arid 
boundary surveys in 4(> villages, have been completed. 
The classification of the Kotrec Talooha lias also lieen 
brought to a close. 

The progress of tile Survey operations in the Hydra bad Colleetorate is 
shown in a statement furnished by the Commissioner 
j>P<mi\ . . j u yj n d, and m hieh forms Appendix A. 

In the Shikarpoor Colleetorate the operations were carried on simul¬ 
taneously on both hanks of the Indus in the Roree, and Mehar Deputy 
Collectorates. Boundary Surveys have been completed in 102 villages, and 
Boundary Pillars erected in 207 villages. The field survey of 05 villages lia- 
also been completed, and an extensive tract of waste land in the Larkhana Dis¬ 
trict, measuring 1,22,^50 beegu<. Im< been surveyed and plotted, in view' to 
being brought under cultivation. 'Hie prevalence of Cholera is stated to have 
materially interfered with the progress of survey operations in the Roree Dis¬ 
trict. 

1# 


Nizampoor and Basseiu 
Nuudoorlmr and Songier. 

Southern Division. 

In th<- Kurraehee 
Sind. 
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SURVEY. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEY. 

There were two parties engaged during the year in the Topographical sur¬ 
vey of the proviuee of Sind, one on the right and the other on the left hank of 
the Indus. The second party was organized during the previous year. 
The ojterafions of this survey appear to lie efficiently carried on, but it is 
eltiniatcd that it will vet occupy 4 or 5 vears to complete it. 
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FORESTS. 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 

The aggregate receipts and disbursements on account of tin* Forest Depart - 
mem, excluding Bind, (luring the year 180*1-02,' are a« follows:— 



ller&i/if*. 
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7 
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. j Intituling; rvut 
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»> the I':.-* As.hlw.!, Hhh!miv . 1,01, Jot 1 

C, 

u.fion 

io II 


Total, it-. . i.og :pj;, o 


1.00.171 

!;< a 


The exjwnst*- of the Timber Agencies mid Depots having beeu found to 
i wed tlcir receipts a Committee wits a]>pointeil to eonsder and report, upon 
the question of the supply of timber to the Puhlie Departments mid the 
Ag •licie-H and D.•,».>:«, hive, at their reroiiftnrmjat’on, hecit abolished. 

The traiwlor of the di-triet of North Canara to this Fresideitcv has added 
to it an important tenet of l‘Vre* 4 s 


SIND. 

Tim revenues of the Sind Forests during the past year show, after 
deducting all expenses on account of Establishment, a net surplus of 
lh'. (51,243-12-11, being Us. 1830-2-1 in excess of the prolit shown during 
the preceding year 

This surplus would have been larger but for n decrease (Us. 3.832) in tin* 
Uevenue derived from the graziug fees. This is attributable to the unusual 
deficiency in llic rain-fall during the past three or four years, in consequence 
of which, those portions of the older forests which are on ground too high to Ik; 
l/o t 
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flooded by the ordinary inundations hare been left dry. Owing to this e 
tinued drought, many of the older trees on the high lands referred to, arc t 
said to hare died, or to have suffered very mnch. 

The claims of Landholders and Zemindars in the Shikarpoor Collector 
to compensation for land included within the Forest limits in 1854-55, w 
finally inquired Into and settled. 

* By this settlement a large amount of arable land has been restored 
cultivation. 

Similar claims in the Hydrabad Collectorate are in course of settlenv 
bv the Forest Ranner and Collector. 
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The population in Khandesh is so sparse, that proposals have from time to 
time Ixten submitted for attracting settlers to the Province; and although 
favourable terms were offered to the over-crowded population of the Eut.na- 
gherry districts in 1853 to migrate to it, none were found willing to accept the 
terms. 

The reduction in the native army, which took place during the year, was 
however considered to otter a good opportunity of attracting settlers, l>y holding 
out to the discharged and jtensioned sepoys inducements to colonize in Khan- 
desh, by allowing them to take up land for cultivation on easy terms for a 
]w;riod of years, and by granting them other facilities for establishing themselves 
as agriculturists in the Province. 

The result was that about 100 families of pensioned sepoys agreed to 
settle, and have been formed into a small Colony under the superintendence of 
Captain P. Dodds. 

The locality selected is in the vicinity of the Railway station at Challis- 
gaum ; and it has both good soil and is well supplied with water. 

The Colony is reported to be thriving, and promises to do well. 

During the year the territorial division of several talookas in the Northern 
Division was revised, and the whole of the District establishments were re¬ 
organised and placed on an efficient footing. This revision resulted in a net 
saving to the state of about Rs. 90,000 per annum. 

The Hoozoor Establishments of the several Collectors of the Southern 
Division (excepting Sattura) were also re-organised during the year, the result 
of which w^as a further saving of Rs. 13,3.95 |jer annum. 

A revision of the District stipendiary establishments of the Collectorates of 
the Southern Division, named in the margin, has, 
Poona, A.lmicdnuggur, Simla- j u addition, been effected and sanctioned bv Go- 
Sattara. vemment; the results of which, when fully carried 

out, will effect, a still further saving to the Public 
of about Rs. 43,000 per annum. 

1 mi 


J 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


STATIONERY. 

During' the year a Committer; was appointed to inquire whether the Sta¬ 
tionery charges of this Presidency were not capable of reduction, the result of 
their proceedings was, that by substituting in some eases less expensive materials, 
and bv revising the existing standard allowances of stationery of public Offices, 
a saving of Rs. 35,000 per annum might, it was estimated, be effected. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Rewards were offered by Government during the year for improvements 
in the cultivation of Cotton, the results of which will lie noticed in the next 
year’s report. The attention of Government was also directed to the clearing 
of fair-weather roads for the purpose of facilitating the transport of this staple 
to the sea board. 

In the Ilydrabad Collcctorate. the experiments in the cultivation of linphee 
were continued during the year with success; the quantity sown was, however, 
small. The Collector states “ The Nowshera Zemindars arc not disposed to 
continue the cultivation of it. Captain Cow|uir’s Reports on it were very 
flourishing, hut the Zemindars say that the extraction of the (lour docs not. 
pay, and that the Jowaree already grown in the. districts is equal, if not superior, 
to Imphce. In the latter opinion, 1 am much inclined to coincide, for 1 never 
saw such fine Jowaree any where. The Nowshera Zemindars are men of intelli¬ 
gence ; they have capital at command, and they would not throw away a chance 
of making money. Their opinion us to Imphce must, therefore, tie of con¬ 
siderable weight.” 

The cultivation of Indigo in Upper Sind is described as likely to prove 
successful. The area under cultivation in lH(il-(i2 is shown at 6,600 beegahs. 
against 6,459 during the previous year. The selling price of the manufactured 
article being from Rs. 70 to HO per tnauud. A beegah is reported to produce 
from 15 to IS seers of Indigo. The Collector of iSliikarpoor, Captain Phillips, 
is of opinion that this branch of agriculture might, with some capital and 
enterprise, he developed to a very great extent in his districts. 

The Returns of Cotton cultivation for the past year show a decrease in 
cultivation of 4,910 beegahs, as compared with 1860-61. The gross extent of 
land cultivated with this staple during the year, was 85,576 beegahs. 

2 
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APPENDIX A. 


CIVIL. 

No. 1.—PUNCIIAYETS. 



1857 1858 

1859 

18(50 

1861 

i 

*28 : 32 

37 

*9 

7 


Total.... 

28 32 

37 

9 

7 

28 | 32 

37 

, y 

6 




Total.... 

28 i 32 

37 

9 

6 

.. j .. 

.. | .. 

1 



No. a.—VILLAGE MOONS]ITS. 


1H57 1858 ISO!) 1SG0 IStil 


Depending 1st January . j 

Instituted during the year.I 

I. 

Total.... I 

Decided on merits . 

Dismissed on default . 

Adjusted or withdrawn .! 

Otherwise disposed of.| 

Total_| 


Depending 31st December 


1 > 


There arc uo Village Moonaifts under this Presidency. 
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APPENDIX 


No. 3.-DISTRICT MOONSIFFS. 



1857 

1858 

1859 

I860 

1861 

Depending 1st January . 

25,587 

18,384 

21,950 

34,639 

17.364 

Instituted during the year. 

76,327 

08.432 

1,14,487 

74,813 

2,54,129 

Received by transfer . 

4,525 

5,200 

3,021 

1,565 

5,288 

Total... . 

1,06.439 

jl,22,106 

j 1,40,058 

1,11,017 

2,70,781 

Decided on merits .. 

65,374 

68,081 

71,811 

! 68.143 : 

98,062 

Dismissed on default . 

2,882 

3,092 

] 

J 4,061 

4,033 


15,234 

23,730 

1 23,313 

19,482 

44,161 

< )therwise disposed of. . . 

4, £65 | 

5/250 

3,946 

! 1,307 

3,914 

Total .... 

88,055 | 

1,00,150 

1,05,419 

93,653 

1,50,770 

Depending 31st December . 

18,384 ! 

21,950 j 

! 

| 34,039 j 

17,361 

1,26,011 


No. 4.—SUDDER AMEENS. 


Depending 1st January . 

Instituted during the year. 

Received by transfer . 

1857 

1858 

1859 

I860 

1861 

4,335 

13,001 

851 

3,313 

14,951 

077 

3.916 

18,717 

535 

0,873 

10,HS8 

428 

—"z 

—- 

Total.... 

18,247 

18,941 

23,198 

18,189 

^p,758 

Decided on meritH . 

11,012 

10,791 

11,72!) 

11,031 

16,444 

Dismissed on default . 

1,092 

1,027 

976 

834 

780 


1,995 

2,983 

3,530 

2,924 

5,886 

Otherwise disposed of. 

835 

224 

90 

635 

2,531 

Total.... 

14,934 

15,025 

16,325 

15,424 

25,64! 

Depending 31st December. 

3,313 

3,916 

6,873 

2,765 

18,117 
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No. 5.—PRINCIPAL SUDDER AMEENS. 
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1857 

1858 

1859 

lfiGO 

1861 


Original. 

Appeal. 

Original. 

1 

Appeal. 

Oriplnal. Appeal. 

Origin. 1 ) 

Appeal. 

Original. 

Appeal. 

Depending 1st January ... 

2,405 

141 

2,55, 

100 

i 

2,731 41 

3,727! .. 

1,582 

27 

Instituted during the year . 

7,832 

3s 

]U,989i 

A- 

10,50- J 7 

5,53; 

; 2 

17,016 


Deceived by transfer . 

(m 

002 

301; 


2171 208 

240 100 

501 

175 

Total... 

10,875: 876 

14,(>32j 

78( 

!3,510j 25f 

9,51 J 

ne 

19,099 

202 

Decreed for Piuintifl’or A| 

5,000’ 21H 

<i,95H' 

100 

0,024! 50 

1,0011 NS 

5,011' 

894 

1 

; ‘JO 

G,34K 

850 

21 

Decreed for Defendant o 
Despondent . 

(17?! 321 

HI 1; 

204 

1 

’ 20 

60 

Demanded . 


101 

• • 1 

O' 

.. i 14 


i 0 


5 

Dismissed on default . 


N 

08 i! 

5 

570 .. 

370; 2 

277 

1 

Adjusted or withdrawn ,.. 

1,01.8 

K 

2,20 < 1 

4 

2,1411 •. 

1,598! J 

3,084 


t Mltenvi.se disposed of. 

278 


580, 


47; 08 

4« 

21 

179 

i 13 

Total... 

8,223 

077 

11,301: 

730 

0,78.0; 250 

7,029: 75 

10,738 

200 

Depend ina 31st December . 

2,052 

100 

2,731: 

41 

3,727; .. 

j 

1,582 

27 

8,361 

2 


No. 

(i.—ASSISTANT 

.Ii; DUES. 






1857 

1858 

1850 

1800 

1861 


‘ritriiiftl. 

Appeal. 

Diiinnal. i 

Appeal. 

Oritrinnl. 1 Appeal. 

Original. 

Apjwnl. 

IrigitiaL 

Appeal. 

Depending 1st Juimurv.. .. 

00 

1.123 

8(i 

1,020 

00 708 

70 

891 

41 

007 

Instituted duriuu the year .. 

2d 

1.388 

;,ij 

1,705 

50 1,400 

37 

023 

3t>: 

710 

Deceived by transfer . 

40 

1 ,.028 

4{i! 

l,;:4; 

2"- .071 

17 

1,249 

36, 

1,123 

Total.... 

174 

4.430 

183 

4,075 

183' 3,205 

183 

3,000 

1 3’ 

2,749 

Decreed for Plaintiff or Ap¬ 
pellant . 

20 

777 

i 

i 

15, 

034 

35 500 

If) 

589 


540 

Decreed for Defendant or 
Despondent .J|t.. .. 

28 

1,001 

10! 

1,305 

47' 1,122 

40 

1,284 

o5 

056 

Demanded . 


408 

.. i 

428 

.. 1 309 


190 


101 

Dismissed on default . 

0 

202 

ni 

110 

4' 35 

12 

30 

1 

45 

Adjusted or withdrawn .... 

13 

02 

l?> 

i ! 

13 25 

15 

24 

9 

! 


Otherwise disposed of. 

18 

213 

"1 

003 

5; 311 

0 

74 

292 

Total- 

88 

3,413 

S4i 

3,307 

104] 2,311 

92 

2,159 

52l 
- ! 

1,034 

Depending 31st December .. 

86 

1,026 

Oil 

708 

79: 894 

41 

907 

61 

815 
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APPENDIX *-(<•»«««*>• 


No. 7 .— SUBORDINATE AND ADDITIONAL JUDGES. 



1857 

1858 

1859 


1860 

1861 


Original. 

Appeal. 

Original. 

Appeal. 

Original. Appeal. 

Original. 

Appeal. 

Original. 

Appeal. 

Depending 1st January • • . • 


676 



! 

32 i 

849 



.. 


Instituted during the year .. 


.. 


1 


7)21 

” 3 

’206 



Received by transfer ...... 


.. 

* 32 

1,638 

21, 



Total.... 


676 

32 

1,638 

53; 

1,770 

3 

206 



Decreed for Plaintiff or Ap- 
pellant . 

•• 

•• 

' 

159 

i 

7 j 

070 


66 



Decreed tor Defendant, or 
Respondent . 




410 

14: 

745 

1 

76 


.. 

Remanded . 


.. 


lot 


14a 


16 


• ‘ 

Dismissed on default . 




It 

V 

9 


2 

o 



Adjusted or withdrawn - 

.. 

.. 


24 

5 ; 

13 

l 


.. 

Otherwise disposed of. 


07t 



2<>; 

589 

1 

55 


•• 

Total.... 


(>?( 


7!t( 

53; 

1,771 

3 

206 


1 " 

Depending 31st December .. 


.. 

32 

849 
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No. 8.—DISTRICT AND CITY JUDGES. 



1857 

1858 

18 

>9 

i860 

1861 


Original. 

Appal. 

Original. 

Appal. 

Original. 

Appral. 

Original. 

Appeal. 

Original. 

Appal. 

Depending 1st January .... 

28 

2,046 

42 

1,858 

19 

721 

34 

942 

16 

991 

Instituted during the year .. 

f>.j 

3,324 

34 

3,228 

37 

3,244 

26 

2 ,h68 

51 

2,500 

Itccrived by transfer . 

,n 

509 

< 

164 

44 

664 

8 

159 

12 

406 

Total.... 

ion 

5,879 

80 

5,247 

100 

4,632 

(>s 

3,969 

79 

3,897 

Decreed for Plaintiff or Ap- 

“ 










pellant . 

12 

416 

6 

36(1 

8 

472 

ii 

399 

17 

521 

Decreed for Defendant or 







, 




Respondent . 

o 

1,061 

4 

1,003 


1,142 

u 

r 883 

3 

946 

Remanded . 


2811 

.. 

268 


290 

.. ^ 

130 


133 

Dismissed on default . 

8 

105 

4 

95 

9 

30 

3 

4C 

2 

34 

Adjusted or withdrawn .... 

.0 

56 

/ 

.58 

9 

41 

■ 4 

35 

9 


Otherwise disposed of. 

31 

2,103 

40 

2,739 

33 

1,703 

24 

1,491 

34 

1,297 

_ 

Total.... 

58 

4,021 

61 

4,523 

(>0 

3,09(1 

52 

2,978 

65 

2,931 

Depending 31st December.. 

42 

1,868 

19 

724 

34 

942 

16 

991 

14 

966 
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No. 9.—SUDDEIt DEWASEE ADAWLUT. 



1H57 

1858 

1809 

I860 

1861 


Regular. 

Special. 

Regular. 

Special. 

Regular. 

Special. 

Regular. 

Sped til. 

Regular. 

Special. 

Depending 1st January - 

13 

32» 

4 

44 

12 

59 

7 

81 

14 

102 

Admitted during the year .. 

4 

121 

16 

142 

7 

136 

8 

139 

10 

610 

Total.... 

17 

449 

20 

180 

19 

195 

15 

220 

24 

612 


4 

30 

1 

0 







Adjusted or withdrawn .... 


2 

1 








Confirmed . 

4 

IM 

3 

40 

4 

38 

i 

44 

$ 

39 

Amended. 

1 

3H 


14 

4 

12 


15 

2 

4 

Reversed . 

3 

82 

3 

51 

1 

49 


23 


18 

Demanded ... 

i 

92 


20 

3 

15 


36 


18 

Total- 

13 

405 

8 ; 127 

i 

12 

114 

. 

118 

ii 

79 

Depending 31 <t Dcceinlier . ■ 

4 

44 

12; 59 

7 

81 

11 

102 

13 

533 


No. 10-AGGREGATE OF ORIGINAL JURISDICTION. 


Depending 1st, January . 


1857 

32,454 

1858 ! 

1859 j 

28,74?! 

I860 

45,352 1 

1HG1 

21,768 

Instituted during the year .... 


07,327 

1,24,489 

1,43,932 

91,308! 

3,12,080 


Total.... 

..j 1,39,781 

1,48,9(56 

1,72,679 

l ,3(>,6lio| 

3,33,848 

Decided on merits . 


. .] 83,843 

86,7301 

00 , 720 ! 

85,174! 

1,22,371 

Dismissed on default . 


4,506 

4,8151 

4,915i 

5,8801 

6,093 

Adjusted or withdrawn . 


1k,;iio 

29,038 

32,0111 

24,024; 

53,149 

Depending 31st December .... 


24,477 

28,747j 

4.),352. 

21,768. 

1,52,565 

Decided by Kuropcan Judges 


9: 

83; 

159j 

1131 

82 

Ditto Native ditto .. 


..! 1,05,534! 1,20,448! 

1,27,450, 

1,14,956! 

1,80,525 

Ditto Punchayets 



32 ; 

37; 


6 


Total decided. 

1,05,659 

1,20,503; 

1,27,646! 

I,15,07n| 

1,80,613 


1 
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APPENDIX TO JUDICIAL REPORT. 


APPENDIX A— 


No. 12.—DESCRIPTION OF ORIGINAL SUITS. 


Connected with Land Rent .. 

Otherwise connected with Land . 

Connected with Debts, Wages, &c. 

Ditto Cast, Religion, &c. 

Ditto Indigo, Sugar, Silk, &e. 

Total 


1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1161 

1 238 

184 

150 

107 

89 

2 ,rib 

3,131 

3,218 

2,908 

2,655 

1,00,584 

1,15,082 

1,22,030 

1,10,476 

1,75,284 

245 

145 

126 

M2 

47 

1,776 

2,021 

2,122 

1,475 

2,538 


jl,05,U59 : l,20,563 jl,27,046 [1,15,078 jl,80,613 


No. 13-*RESULT OF ORIGINAL SUITS. 


In favour of 

In favour of 

Plaintiff. 

Defendant. 

1,12,275 

10 ,0‘Jfi 


A. —These include only those suits which are decided on their merits. 


No. 14.—AVERAGE DURATION OF SUITS. 
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APPENDIX TO JUDICIAL REPORT. [Bmbtllj] 


APPENDIX A -fcontinual). 


No. 15—TOTAL VALUE OF SUITS DEPENDING. 




IH57 \ 1858 : 1859 i 180(1 

1 ; : i 

1861 

IJpfore Sutler Adawlut 


i ' i i 

.. . 1,46,781 1,65,800! 98,833; 3,25,96< 

i : i j 

6.60,300 

lleforc other Courts < Iriginal ... 


. 30,15,866 32,44 «)U36,04,46823,72,767 

i | j 

1.33,63,7-23 

Ditto ditto Appeals ... 


.. 10,49,85,sj 8,03,072; 6,06,07.V 7,66,177 

6,11,93* 


Total.. 

. 42, 11,6116 42, 1 3,882 4:5,80,67664,64,804 

' ‘ i 

1,46,24,061 


No. 10.—DEBTOHS IN JAIL. 


, 

1867 


1868 

I860 

I860 

1861 

So. ; 

Amount. 

So. 

Amount. 

No. ] Amount. 

No. Amount. 

No. | Amount, 
i 


Jis. a. /). 


Jts. 

St. a. /;. 

Jis. a. p. 

! Jis. u. }> 

At the instance; 




i 

\ 

i 

of Individual^.! 87260,4.60 11 8 

862 

68,047 7 6 

60876,387 4 11 

.'nil ti(i,474 (1 111 

66600,660 6 2 

At the mstaiKnofJ 



; 


(Jovernmeiit. .j l 

064 3 0 

i 

060 0 3 

i 


l 14 13 6 

... . , .. .J I 





1 

j 

.lull . 1 873:111,404 14 8 

863 

60,016 7 0 

608 76,387 4 11 

! 

661 66,474 01(1 

1 

667,00,675 3 7 
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APPENDIX 


AGENTS’ COURTS. 


No. PUNCH AYET. 


1 ]>io7 \m 

i 

1X59 

I860 1861 

Depending 1st January.' •• i 

Instituted during the year.' • • i 11 

;; 

.. ' 1 

Total.... 1 •• H ; 

5 . 1 

Decided on merits.... .. i 11 | 

Dismissed on default.' •* •• ' •« 

Adjusted or withdrawn.j ! •. | 

Otherwise disposed of . • ♦ • •• j 

• 4 j .1 
;; ;; 

Total....; , ii ; .. 

8 ' 1 

Depenfling 31st December. •• .. j 

1 1 .. 


No. 2.—JAIJAOEKRUAHS. 


• 

1857 1 1858 

1859 

1800 

1801 

Depending 1st January. 

182 i 148 

1K4 

145 

145 

Instituted during the year. 

451 ! 458 

489 

333 

1,827 

Received by transfer. 

51 1 13 

* 

3 


Total.... 

<134 til 9 

C7# 

481 

1,972 

Decided on merits. 

300 , 297 

309 

218 

545 

Dismissed on default. 

28 j 7 

1H 

7 

10 

Adjusted or withdrawn. 

122 127 

143 

no 

263 

Otherwise disposed of ... 

80 ; 4 

3 

i 

* 30' 

Total.... 

480 I 435 

m 

330 

800 

Depending 31st December... 

148 : 184 

_!_ 

14.5 

145 

1,112 
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APPENDIX h—(e9*tinmd). 


No. 3.—ASSISTANT. AGENT. 



18o7 

! 

1858 

j 

1859 j 

i 

1 

1860 j 

1861 

Depending 1st January.*. 

* 45 1 

t 34 

48 

3<> 1 

29 

Instituted during the vear. 

13 

! 2S 

29 

'29 j 

92 

Received by transfer.. 






Total.... 

! 58 ; 02 ■ 

* 77 

65 

121 

Decided on merits. 

! u 

i 1S 

37 

26 

80 

Dismissed on default... 

! » 

! i 

2 

6 

1 1 

Adjusted or withdrawn. 



2 

4 

j 8 

Otherwise disposed of . 






Total.... 

•-’ 4 

! M 

41 

36 

j 89 

Depending 31st December. 

| 34 

! 48 1 

36 

29 

| 32 


No. 4.--AGENTS. 


1857 

1858 

1859 

I860 

1861 

Original. 


Original. 

Appeal, 

Original. 

Appeal. 

Original. 

Appeal. 

Original. 

Appeal. 

Depending 1st. January .... 19 

1 

H) 

8 

(j 

2 

6 

7 

r t 

4 

Instituted during the year.. 7 

« 

2 

5 

4 

Hi 

10 

10 

37 

18 

Received l»y transfer.i 2 

3 









Total_; 19 

10 

12 

13 

10 

18 

16 

17 

42 

22 

Decreed for Plaintiff or Ap-! 










peliant... 5 


4 

4 

1 

1 

4 

8 

5 

1 ! 

Decreed lor Defendant or: 










Respondent. 3 

1 

1 

5 

3 

7 


4 


6 

Remanded .! • • 



2 


2 




2 

Dismissed on default. 1 


t 




1 




Adjusted or withdrawn_i •• 





i 

t) 

i 

6 

.. 

Otherwise disposed of .... j • • 

i 





•* 


•• 


Total.... j 9 

2 

6 

11 

4 

" 

11 

13 

it 

19 

Depending 31st December, .j 19 

8 

6 

2 

6 

7 

5 

4 

31 

3 


u 
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APPENDIX TO JUDICIAL* RBPOaT. 

APPENDIX 


No. 5.—SUDDI^R DEWANEE ADAWLUT. 



1857 

1858 

1859 

1850 

1861 


1 

Regular, j Special. 

! 

U.^ulur. Special, 
i 

Regular. 

•Special. 

Regular.' Special. 

Regular. 

Special. 

Depending 1st January. 
Admitted during the year 

a ! *2 

.. ; .. 

a- .! 

3 


i 

*> 

“ 

2 

Total.... 

3 I 2 

a 

3 



0 

>> 

Dismissed on default .. 
Adjusted or uithdtawn 

(Confirmed . 

Amended. 

Reversed. 

Demanded . 

■'I, 

! •> 

*' ! 

i - 

i 

*> 




*• 

* * 

Total.... 

5 i 2 

.. i.. 

3 



.. ! .. 

Depending 31st Dec .. 

" 

a 1 .. 

i 




- 

- 


No. {>.—AfHiREOATE OF ORIGINAL .Il'IilSDICTION. 



1857 

, 18‘jK , 

1859 j 

18R0 ; 

18(71 

Depending 1st Junu-.irv . j 

187 

, i‘«; 

238 i 

1ST ‘ 

Hi) 

Instituted during the year . i 

-171 

4D‘> : 

522 

377 

1 ,'i.W 

Total _ 1 

<i.Vt 

GDI 

760 

504 

2,130 

Decided on merits . 

323 

3-ji; 

4I<> 

°5 -> ' 

631 

Dismissed on default . 

:js 

!) 

20 

14 i 

17 

Adjusted or withdrawn . 

]‘M 

, \27 : 

145 

120 

277 

Depending 31»l December . 

192 

23^ 

1-87 

CO 

1,175 

Decided by European Judges . 

33 

2 U * 

45 : 

47 : 

HR) 

Ditto Native ditto . 

4.0D 

431 

530 

335 

824 

Ditto Puuehayets . 

j 

n 

1 

| ..... _ 

4 

1 

Total decided. ... 

# m 

; 4(> >: 

575 

m 

| 925 


15 

















































































APPENDIX TO JUD1CUL ffEPORT, 

APPENDIX A~{«n*W). 


No. 8.—DESCRIPTION OF ORIGINAL SUITS. 


Connected with Land Rent . 

Otherwise connected with Land . 

Connected with Debts, Wages, &c. 

Ditto Caste, Religion, &c. 

Ditto Indigo, Sugar, Silk, &c. 

Total 


1867 

1868 

1859 

I860 

. 

1861 

4 

1 

4 

2 

5 

[, 

H 

20 

13 

6 

474 

453 

;; 

549 

! 

371 

915 

483 

4G2 

675 

38G 

936 


No. 9.— RESULT OF ORIGINAL SUITS. 


In furoiir of lit favour of 
Plaintiff, j Defendant. 


-j- 

695 ! 3G 

A 


A ,—These include only those suits that are decided on their merits. 


No. 10.—AVERAGE DURATION OF SUITS. 














AFFnmrc to jubicul repost. 


APPENDIX (continued). 


No. 11.—TOTAL VALUE OF SUITS DEPENDING. 


Before Sudder Adawlut'.. 

Before other Courts Original 
Ditto ditto Appeals 



1857 

1858 1859 

1800 

1801 



1,704! .... 
1,45,4381 1,16,024 
4«| 1,064 


14,776 

3,12,892 

662 


2,04,875 

753 

1,70,161 

2,760 




Total.... 

2,05,028 

I,47,‘>o0! 1,17,088 
! 

1,72,921 

3,28,330 


No. 12.—DEBTORS IN JAIL 



15 
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AFPEKMX TO JtJIHCtAL BKWMrr. 


APPENDIX A-(oo"«>«*i). 


EE VENUE COURTS. 

No. 1.—PUNCH AY ETS. 



- a. —These suits were transferred by the Mamlutdar of Rutnagherrv, and they are not therefor 

included in Statement 10 under the heading “ instituted.” 


No. 2.-MAMLUTDARS. 



1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

Depending 1 st J anuary. 

475 

. , 

4K4 

351 

672\ 

457 

Instituted during the year. 

1,4 If. 

),5fiS 

2,179 

1,859 

3,836 

Received by transfer. 

175 

67 

mo 

41 

33 

Total.. .. 

2,065 

2,1 IB 

2,036 

2,672 

4,326 

Decided on merits. 

aso 

1,007 

1,218 

1,372 

1,652 

Dismissed on default. 

269 

320 

253 

235 

270 

Adjusted or withdrawn. 

380 

427 

459 

498 

867 

Otherwise disposed of ... 

42 

11 

35 

10 

140 

Total.... 

1,581 

1,705 

1,955 

2,115 

2,919 

Depending 31st December . 

484 

351 

G71a 

457 

1,407 


a. —The difference of one between these numbers is thus explained by the Collector of Kaira:— 
u In the Return for 1859, 33 suits are shown as depending on 31st December 1859. This is owing 
to a suit which was re-admitted on the file in that year, having inadvertently not been taken into 
account. The error is now rectified.” 

16 


















Amwmx to jumci&i repost. 
APPEN DIX A -tmttoHj'. 

No. 3.—ASSISTANT COLLECTORS. 


Depending 1 at January.... 
Instituted during the year 
Received by transfer....., 


Total.... 


Decreed for Plaintiff or Appellant .... 
Decreed for Defendant or Respondent 

Remanded ... 

Dismissed on default... 

Adjusted or withdrawn. 

Otherwise disposed of. 


Total.. 


Depending 31st December 


i n 

[fiem&ay] 


1867 

1858 

1859 

1800 

1861 

2 

1 

.... 

1 

.... 

6 

2 

i 


4 

.... 

.... 

.... 

2 

4 

8 

3 

i 

3 

8 

5 ’ 

1 

1 


2 



.... 

1 




1 

1 

.... 

.... 

"i 

7a 

3 

.... 

3 

i 

1 


i 


7 


-These include 6 suits decided by the Deputy Collector of Kaira. 


No. 4.—COLLECTORS. 



1857 

1858 

1859 

I860 

1861 ■ 


Original. 

Appeal. 

Original. 

Appeal. 

Original. 

Appeal. 

Original. 

Appeal. 

Original. 

Appeal. 

Depending 1st January . 

4 

214 

3 

192 

2 

154 

l 

198. 

i 

226 

Instituted during the year 

i 

211 

i 

180 


241 


208 

12 

215 

Received by transfer.... 




67 


39 

1 

47 


106 

Total.... 

5 

425 

4 

429 

o 

434 

2 

453 

13 

547 

Decreed for Plaintiff or 











Appellant . 

Decreed for Defendant, or 


12 


43 

1 

56 


63 

2 

59 

Respondent .. : - 


121 

i 

107 


99 


68 

2 

98 

Remanded. 


48 


40 


20 


28 


18 

Dismissed on default .. 

i> 

19 


2d 


6 


n 

1 

14 

Adjusted or withdrawn.. 
0tKerwise disposed of .. 



i 

7 


9 

,, 

4 


2 


3 


58 


37 

i. 

53 

2 

110 

ToUit.... 

2 

233 

o 

275 

I 

237 

i 

227 

7 

301 

Depending 31st Dec. 

3 

192 

2 

154 

1 

197. 

i 

226 

6 

246 


A. —The Colabu Sub-Collector's Return for 1 859 was closed with 14 appeals in arrears, and 
instead of the Return for I860 being opened with that number.it commences with 15 ; and he 
explains the cause of the difference to have arisen from an error iu entering the number instituted 
during the former year, which should have been 38, not 37. 

This Statement includes the work of the Sub-Collectors of Colaba and Broach, and the number 
of appeals disposed of by the Assistant Collectors of Tanna, ttutnagherry, and Ahmednuggur. 

5 j 17 
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APPENDIX TO JUDIOUt IWPORT. 


AP.PENDIX *-(»««»■»<(>. 


No. 5.—SUDDER DEWANEE ADAWLUT. 



1857 

1858 

1859 

I860 

1861 


Regular. 

Special. 

Regular. | Special. 

1 

Regular. 

Special. 

Regular. 

Special. 

Regular 

Special. 

Depending 1st. Janunry.. 

2 

17 

! .i 


0 

l 

3 

l 

4 

Admitted during the year 

- 

3 

.. | a 

1 

4 


r f 


29 

Total.... 

. 

20 

.. | 8 

' 

6 

1 

8 

1 

33 

Dismissed on default.... 


3 

i 







Adjusted or withdrawn.. 

.. 




■■ 





Confirmed. 

*> 

8 

; 2 


o 


3 

i 


Amended . 



... 1 




l 



Reversed . 


3 

2 






. . 

Remanded. 


4 

! 1 


1 





Total.... 

•i 

IS 

; a 


3 


*• 

i i .. 

Depending 31st Dec... 


2 

1 O 

1 

3 

1 

1 

33 


No. 6.—AGGREGATE OF ORIGINAL JURISDICTION. 




; 1857 

i .... ! 

j 18.8 

1 | 

1859 i 

i 

| 1KIU) j 

! 

m\ 

Depending 1st January. 


.! 481 

4KK 

353 

074a | 

458 

Instituted during the year .... 


1,422 ! 

1,668 

2,181 | 

| 1,859 1 

1 3,852 


Total... 

J 1,903 | 

j 2,05(5 ! 

2,534 ] 

i 

4,310 

Decided on merits. 


8!)<> i 

1.009 

1.990 

1,374 

1,«60 

Dismissed on default. 


.' 271 ; 

321 ! 

9NI 

I 93.5 

271 

Adjusted or withdrawn. 


•; -RI 

429 I 

4*9 : 

! 498 

857 

Depending 31st December .. 


•; • Jh8 

358 

«73a ; 

i 458 

1,420 

Decided by European Judges 


» 


i 

' 2 i 

fi 

Ditto Native ditto 


.! 1,546 

1 1,764 

1,930 

l 

! 2,105 

2,779 

Ditto Punchavets. 


.1 .. 1 


i •• 

4 


Total decided... 

.! 1,548 

i 

i ' ,7M 

1,932 

| 2,107 

2,788 


a, —Tlie difference of one between these numbers is explained in Note a at the foot of State¬ 
ment No. 2. 
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APPENDIX TO JUDICIAL REPORT. 


APPENDIX A-(«»HMtf>. 


No. 8.—DESCRIPTION OF ORIGINAL SUITS. 



1857 

1858 | 

1859 

1860 

1861 

Connected with Land Rent... 

Otherwise connected with Land.. 

Connected with Debts, Wage9, &c. 

Ditto Caste, Religion, &e. .. .. 

Ditto Indigo, Sugar, Silk, &e . 

1,407 

1,68.0 i 
74 | 

1,854 I 
78 | 

2,081 1 
26 1 

2,757 

31 

Total..., 

.1 1,548 ! 

1,759 ! 

1,932 | 

2,107 j 

2,788 


No. 9.—RESULT OF ORIGINAL SUITS. 


' 


In favour oflln favour of 

Plaintiff. 

Defondaot. 

1,333 

327 

A 


A.—These include only those suits that arc decided on their merits. 


No. 10.—AVERAGE DURATION OF SUITS. 


1 

1867 


1858 


1859 


I860 

1861 

II 

1 i 

O 1 

S3 i 

1 

. 

i 

£ 

Months. 

1 

1 

> ; 

1 

a 

& 

m 

Ip. 

& 

Years. 

Months. 

S’ 

Q 

c 

a 

> 

1 ■ *■ 
1 | £ 

aSudder Dewanee 

i 














Adawlut. .. J 

i 

10 

15 


4 ! 

u 


3 

22 


8 

2 


10 i 27 

Collector .......... j 


9 

1(1 


7 

17 


9 

11 


7 

3 


6 , 25 

Assistant Collectors..! 


4 

1 

4 


24 


6 

i 28 


9 

28 


7 i 11 

Mamlutdars.. ..1 


4 

22 


3 

25 


3 

6 


3 

i 


2 25 
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[Bmiay] 


APPENDIX A-^W). 


No. 11.—TOTAL VALUE OF SUITS DEPENDING. 



1857 

1888 

1859 

I860 

1861 

Before Sudder Adawiut .. 

38 

118 

809 , 

1,363 

2,570 

Before other Courts Original . 

13,061 

10,612 

23,689 

19,731 

65,349 

Ditto ditto Appeals . 

0,902 

5,7(0 

0,084 

7,958 

9,853 

Total.... 

19,990 

1(1,493 

30,582 ; 

29,052 

77,772 


No. 12.—DEBTORS IN JAIL. 



1857 

IK38 


1859 


I860 


1861 

j\o. . Amount. 

-Vo. t Amount. 

N„, 

Amount. 

. 

No., 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

At the instance of Indi¬ 
viduals ...... 

, Its. a, p 

23' 518 2 11 

j Its. a. p. 
lit! 263 2 2 

10 

Rs. a. p. 

351 12 2 

8 

Its. a. p. 

596 4 10 

10 

Its. a. p. 

351 3 8 

At tin* instance of Go¬ 
vernment . 

1 <1.5,1.13 15 0 

1 

9| 913 1 9 

1 

57 10 0 

0 

.... 



Total number in Jail.... 

37j5,G5 2 1 11 

1 

22' 1,170 11 

11 

409 G 2 

8 

596 4 10 

10 

351 3 8 
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(Signed) ROBERT HILL PIN HEY, 

Bombay, Sudder Adawlut, 12th March 1862. Acting Registrar. 






STATEMENT showing the Number of ORIGINAL SUITS of different r.ahic decided by the Principal Sudoer 
Ameens, Sudder Amef.ns, and Moonsiffs of the Bombay Presidency in the Year 1861. 
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APPENDIX TO JUDICIAL REPORT. 


APPENDIX B 


CRIMINAL. 

No. I.—VILLAGE POLICE. 



1857 

1858 

1859 

1800 

1861 

Under tri%I on 1st January. 






Summoned during the year. 

1,849 

1,955 

2,094 

1,591 

1,103 

Total.... 

1,849 

1,055 

2,094 | 

1,591 

1,103 

Discharged without trial. 

684 

677 

6 f>2 

359 

305 

Acquitted alter investigation.. 

364 

300 

474 

375 

186 

Convicted and punished. 

911 

082 

1,058 

857 

012 

Under trial on 31st December . 

•• 





Total.... 

1,849 

J ,066 

2,004 

1,601 

1,103 


No. 2.—DISTRICT POLICE. 



1857 

1858 

1859 

I860 

1861 

178 

66,907 

148 

67,711 

60 

52,445 

74 

52,895 

88 

51,307a 


Total.... 

57,145 

67,859 

52,495 I 

52,969 

51,395 

6,023 

10,924 

33,019 

8,031 

4,852 

9,042 

34,008 

0,307 

5,713 
9,671 
28,708 
8,320 ; 

4,664 
8,930 
30,693 
• 8,594 

4,600 

8,791 

28,k88b 

8,975 




Under trial on 31st December ...... 

: 

148 

50 

74 

88 

80 


a. —Of these, one died before trial. 

b. —These include 200 discharged on Security. 

28 
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APPENDIX B— (continued). 

No. 3.—PRINCIPAL SUDDER AMEENS, SUDDER AMEENS, 
AND LAW OFFICERS. 



1867 

1858 • 1850 ibtiO 

180J 

Under trial on 1st January. 





Total.... 


.. j .. 


Discharged without trial. 

Acquitted. 

Convicted.; 

Referred to Magistrates or Session, 

Judge*.j 

Othorw ise disposed of. 1 

10 ! 

i 

II I.*. . :io 

| .. 

tiK 

1’nder trial on ill si December 



! 


No. 4.—OEPI’TY MAGISTRATES. 



is:,7 

i 

1K6S 1850 

18(10 

1 8ti | 

Under trial on 1*4 January. 

:i:i 

41 | 66v 

23 

80 

Apprehended or referred during the 
year . 

4,643 

1 

4,214 ' 3.86S 

:!,*« 

4,742 

Total.... 

1,67(1 

4,256 : 3,5> 13 

3,S(id 

4,828 

Di ‘•charged without trial. 

314 

230 • 2!hi 

2(1! 

— . 

Acquitted. 

771 

?-.6 . (131 

60(1 

82 s 

Convicted. 

2,01)5 

2,(16S 2,636 

■-Viw 

3,076 

Rclerrcd to Mag hi rate" or Session 
Judges . 

410 

180 i 332 

374n 

420 

Otherwise disposed of. 

136 

70 ; Oil 

57 

74- 

Under trial on 31bt December . t 

41 

63 j 23 

80 

50 


v.— These include four prisoners transferred bv tin* Magistrate of Sholapnor, lor 
disposal l>v tin* Deputy Magistrate, and exclude two acquitted by the Joint Magistrate ul 
< ’olubn, who ordered their names to be erased from the Register. 

u --Of tta-so, one prisoner was twice committed to the Sessions bv the Deputy 
Magistrate.-of Rutnugherry. 

c .—The whole, of these were discharged on Security. 

8 i 
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APPEXDIX TO JODIOlAt BJ70BT. 


APPENDIX B —-(conltnuetf). 


No. 5.—MAGISTRATES, JOINT MAGISTRATES, AND ASSISTANT 
MAGISTRATES. 



: ik.j7 

1X58 

IXii'l 1 

1 

1800 

1861 

Under trial on 1st January. 

. ; 46 

i 59 

113a • 

1211 

124 

Apprehended during the year. 

.! 470 

(Ml 

578 , 

509 

424 

deceived hy transfer . 

.! 5,10') 

0,088 

5,782 • 

5,895 

5,047 

Total.. 

• i 6,711 

7,488 

0.473 J 

0,593 

0,205 

Discharged without trial. 

. [ 037 

801 

002 ( 

745 

795 

Acquitted. 

. 1.500 

1,480 

1,420 1 

1,577 

1,3X5 

Convicted .. 

.1 2.117 

3,754 

3,040 

2,047 

2,600 

Committed to Session Judge**. 

-1 1.112 

1,120 

1,048 

1,034 

1,098 

< Hherwise disposed of. 

■ 1 on 

1M 

138 

loti 

lain 

Under trial on 31st December .... 

-j i/»y 

1 

110 

j' 129 

124 

130 


A —These exclude 4 transferred to tin* file of the Deputy Magistrate of Sholapoor 
(vide note a to Statement No. 4), and include 1 on the file of the Magistrate of JJhow- 
uuggur, which was erroneously omitted. * 

i>.—Of these, 128 were discharged on Security, one died before trial, and 2 surren¬ 
dered to the Guikwar’s Government. 











a erzsmx tokjdicul rkpoet. 
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APPENDIX 


No. 6.—SESSION JUDGED. 


r 

| 

1 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

Under trial on 1st January. 

4fi 

152, 

' 48 

61 i 

*94 

Committed during the year. 1 

1,540 a 

1,555 

l.iod 

1,446c 

1,586 

Received by transfer . 1 

1 



4 

5 

Total.. 

1 ,596 

! 1,711 

i 

1,451 

l,5H 

i l,(iKj 

Discharged without trial. ! 

5 

T 

8 

12 

' 4 

Acquitted. 

510 

Mi 

562 

609 

1 654 

Convicted. 

762» 

«>:i 

. r.v.i 

(inon 

811 

Referred t<> Ni/amut or Fouplarce Court- 

150 

127 

72 

125 

j 127 

Otherwise disposed of. 1 

j*; 

40 

15 

6 

15it 


15J 

-IS 

m 

94 

1 94 


A .—These include II persons committed in 1856. 


n.—Against 2 of Iln*M* pii»ouers there were t\v«> separate cases in which they were 
convicted and sentenced separately; they there fore appear twice in No. 10, and twice in 
No. 1H. 


e.— -These do not show one prisoner twiefc* eoimuillcd to the f'cssions Court, by the 
Deputy Maoist rale of Uutnagberry (m/r Nole n Siutement No. 4), hut include one 
prisoner committed bv tin* Session Judge ol Khitudcsh and 8 by the Assistant Magis¬ 
trate amfSuiwrintondent of the Dhoolia Jail. 


I).—Against one of these prisoners there were three separate eases: he was sentenced 
in two and acquitted in one—he therefore appears twice in Nos. 10 and Hi. 


K.—Of those, 7 were disrlmrgcd on Security, and ft having absconded ami not 
having made their appearance within 12 months of the receipt of their cases, the cases 
are struck off the files, under instructions from tin* Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut. 


3i 
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APPENDIX TO JUDICIAL DEPORT. 


APPENDIX 


No. 7.—NIZAMUT 

OR FOCJDAREE ADAWLUT 



1 1 *t>7 

18;>8 . 18o!> 

! m>o 

1861 

Under trial on 1st January.j 67 

Committed or referred during the year.j 160 ! 

Proceedin';' called lor.I 162 \ 

44 2‘) 

127 72 

14S 16S 

us 

126 

249 

< 33 

137 a 
:*7«» 

Total.. 

.J .‘Mil 

319 269 

390 

64b • 

Ueleasod unconditionally. 

Ditto <>ii Security. 

... ■ >() 

.. ' 231 

68 94 

I 

231. 170 

1 2 

109 
■ > 

229 u 

Otherwise disposed of. 

1 


2n 

Dependin'; - on 31st Dcccmher. 


29 10 

; 33 

14 

a—O f these, lit were referred 
under date the 7tli May 1*01, No. 

by the Commissioner appoint* 
174!), to try a ease of Treason, 

•d i*y < • 
, anti the 

o\ eminent 

remuuuut; 


127 by Session Judges. 

it—Of these, .{0 are from ease* referred during the year, and are included in State¬ 
ment 13, under the column “Acquitted." 

< -fM these, 121 are from cases udorred, and are included in Statement No. 13 
a* “ Convicted.'’ 

i». These are Insane:, and have been transferred to the Lunatic Asylum at £oIuha.— 
Thev are sliowu in Statement 13. 


(Nos. 8 and 9 are omitted as inapplicable to the Bombay Presidency). 
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APPENDIX B —< cat,; initrti 


So. II.—AVERAGE DERATION OF CASES REFERRED TO THE 
.MZAMUT OR J'OCJDA REE ADA AVI.I T. 


I rtnii Vji^n-Jn u 
tin at. 


f ii'tn <’ , ’o*n»iiit- 
iiii'iu la lit - 


i 1'mm 10 fw.i 
i v>H«oi;ii. 


J'luni Ilfi'iMpt 


T fn<JH 
usiun. 


! ! » *l.tv 


M „ 


I \ .lay- 
):> „ 

I 'i 


s <* , 

* 


No. i J- PHI.SONEUS IN J VII- 





ls> 

i*V> 

i Si .11 

is* ! 

} t'j.C'-oiniv-nt 
aa it 1; ,ron- / 

!or l.ilr with iiil»oin 

’77 

•J.'jfi 


24-7 

‘ »t 

Ditto 

,tl»o\r ] 4 \ »-U! -. 

. ;'i 

M 

. >s 


'(4 

Ditto 

lioin 1 ( 1 to 14 ■ .. . . 

IDS 

•M1 

I/,!, 

! • ■« i 

114 

Dirt** 

trom 7 to 10 vi-.w-* .... 

::oM 

2*f, 

•.’(J i 

422 

i" 

Ditto 

|o| 1 i“S> til.ill / Vt‘Ut> . • 

1 

J,.VJ 

2. 17 •’* 

1/106 


Ditto 

v> illnr.il iahoHj. 

4.’H> 

4 71 

200 

•JUS 

1 Hi 

Tm.j! 05; 

;l-t I){ f < tiilxt . 

4,240 

4.7 JO 

_• 


2,721 

Ltathfc n» tin* 


u« 


17* 

! W7 

207 
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APPENDIX TO 


APPENDIX 

No. 13.—TABLE, SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PERSONS 

T11E RESULT OF 


j j C 


Mulder .... 

Wounding. with intent to kill .. 

• •M.-j-iriou <>! murder. 

\11« nipt to commit murder . 

f lomicult .... 

<witii homicide ... 

! \><ud», with wounding.. 

'Attempt to n<.-ault and wound . 

'"o.Mci*. 

Suttee aiding and abetting . 

llape . 

1 Attempt at rape... 

'Ould -tcaling.. 

| , hi:t • tortile *ake ot'ornament*.j 

1 i Dm.'* for the purport) of selling in' 

slavery.*.I 

i Pow«in»o . j 

"itting Dhumst... 

. : Miortii'ii.j 

| Importation *«| slave-,..I 

>nU» o! married women. I 

Illegal arre-t .I 

i d ni-e inipri'.omnent ..I ‘J! 

i '.Torture .; I* 

; !Adnlter>.j 2.‘»lt| 

^odoin\ .i 

loo: and as-ault. ; I80| 

‘Abduction ... .. 

D.-rrtutg new-horn admits .. I 

\liray.I 7ot»! 

dO'Mam e ol process.I *3H 11 

! !Making auav with a pcr««/n.; 

i Opp*e—ion. ! til 

■ 'Petty jj**-HUlt .....:lf>7W>] 

A« cussition ol kidnapping. 

Ij>*>-i. i* ol mhint- .. 




:J2| 


\ 


I- 


1-7 


1 I 
I 


•4 

14 J 


12 ; 

i;j 


't 

h! 

0: 


J 


422j ds; 
d70‘.’>| 24 

* * 2 1 **1 
1)712 12/>A; 


..I 

-I 


Total_i22Sl(.; 14200,ItilH; IP- 


42' 


,i,(t 2 l 
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B—(continued). 

apprehended and brought to TRIAL IN 1001, AND 

THE PROCEEDINGS. 
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AI’IT.NDTX TO 


APPEfIDIX 

No. 13—TABLE, SIIOWtNU THE NUMBER OF PERSONS 

THE RESULT OK 



OU'BM'E‘L 

i 

i 

l 

l; I 

c ‘ 

- 

ft 

£ - 'a 

v* | l , 

V| 


^ itv wit®' it ur | 





1 

Ditto with tornm*. 

s 


.. 

1 


1 

Ditto with wountimu «-r l-ritomd injury.... 

8 ( ‘ 



i 


1 

Ditto 'unattended with a raveling cireum- 







stilUCOS. 

in 





1 

dfiver daeoitv, with mmdm . 





■ 









i Dill <» im«i;« ml oil ws / :!■;«:. t.n .it it. / < uviuio tance.- 



.. 




|Ki”h\va\ Ji-hhon. wj>b i'iiu«I*r . 


-• 





j Ditto wtih woHinia.L' <•« |- rp' iiu! mj«ir\ 

.87 


<s 

7 

;} 


'Ditto miiitfended withair.'ra\a‘iuu eiie'tmV„.i».r.. 

2:» 


1 



|Siivj>it.'i<>n «.1‘ liiuhw.iv )‘iit jIk’1 \. 

i 




•• 


; Ditto v. i h wounding: «>r pi-r-onal iiiuu\.. .. 

In 

(» 

1 

-1 

•j 

* Tlief* with iinmliT. 



1 




; Ditto with wtmmiinu . 

•-> 



4 

I 


1 Ditto hy adnnni-tenii.: j»o:-i-nous ui • *.;pd\: ii: 







A'attlo-stcaHii”, with imi.dt; 1 . 







Ditto with w 0111 ...ML or jH’iMHuil isiftirv .. 







AliVa\,w/U homicide cuu-ed l>v r< '•peel- 







intr property . 







Dili.» with violent l»r< a.-ii o! the peace, ice.... 







Attempt at daeoiti... 

. . 






Ditto «it. Ki\yr dacoity . 








i I 

2 

.» 

in 



liiot, with ii^sualtand n.hberv, ice .. 

61 



7 

i 









Attempt at murder of a child, wi»h the it of its 





















j Total. 

616 

in 

2H 

44 

•JC 

r 

Bunriarv, unattended with ati-’ravatini; cireum- 









27 





Theft, including cattle stealing.. 

8: I’D 

*M 6 

>(«».» 

1-0 

IP 



72/ 

■JH 

2<r, 


16 

j 

i Valid, embezzlement, <.Ve. 

0*1 ■** 

121 

Vo 

17 

6 



O'J 

1 






DU 

.. 

low 










1’iil-e pi is< •uute ... 




• • 



< arried over.... 

ypiw; 

J‘U2 

2d 67 

224 

,~jS 
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APPENDIX TO 


APPEHDIX 

No. 13.—TABLE, SHOWING TIIE NUMBER OF PERSONS 

THE RESULT OF THE 


Claims. 

OPPENCES. 

{ 

1 

o 

! 

r. 

I 


it 

iS 

n 

s 

S . 

15 
*5 

u 

11 

1 

II 

II 

V 

1 

l! 

ft. 

-1 

% 0 

| S 


Brought over.. 

09(16 

4942 

2457 

234 

58 

r 

Snatching ... 

26 


1 

1 

. * 


Attempt at theft, cattle-stealing, &c. ... 

174 

41 

69 

13 

1 

111 

Forcibly taking away documents. 

5 

.. 



1 

H& 

Accessory to theit . 

4 

1 




lil c 

Disputes involving claims of property or charge 






fJ I ^ 

of theit..... 

31 

23 

6 



in 

Apprehension with suspicious property. 

1 

1 

■■ 

. . 


% C O 

Taking away property, destroying house,Acc... 

70 

48 

10 

4 

i 

o * 

Attempt at burglary -.•. 

35 

4 

9 

10 


1 

Forcible entry and detainer... 

IK 

i 

O 

T 



Total.... 

10:335 

60(11 

2554 

‘269 

til 

o-l r 

Arson . 

201 

3.’ 

17 

4 

3 


Attempt at ditto .'.... 

4 

3 



,. 

1;*. < 

Attack and plundering house, <ko.. 

.. 




.. 

ill 1 

Killing and maiming other persons' cattle .... 

105 

30 

17 

.. 


*•* l 

Damaging crops, &c..... 

82* 

6o<> 



•• 


Total.... 

1138 

<;:)(>! ' 62 

9 

3 



117 

•J 


- 


friz* J 


:j 

3 




pH i 

Having in possession counterfeit coin........ 

of 

47 

2 




Total.... 

170 

53 

8 

T 

20 


Being at large under sentence of transportation 

1 

# . 

.. 

.. 



Prison breaking, harbouring, and aiding the 







escape of Felons..... 

12 

.. 

f 

.. 


| 

Perjury and subornation of perjury...... 

233 

22 

52 

3! 

io 



» 





d .s 

Rescue, and refusing Uj aid Peace Officers .... 

. . 

.. 

. , 


m , 

s S3 

Felonies not included in above denominations.. 

irc 

61 

42 

< 

2 


Misdemeanors, ditto . 

1431 

93- 

167 

1: 

4 


Other offences not included in abote.. 

11367 

9276 

51S 

3c 

14 


Total 

1323410282 

7KS 

81 

39 


Grand Total.. .. 

48238j3021S 

5041 

525 

191 


Bombay, Sudder Foujdurce Adaudut, 5th March 18G2. 


<10 
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U'l'imiENDED AND DRorfillT TO TRIAL IN 1 S 01 , AND 
I’HOOEEDINOS — (roiitiurnh. 


<. ri.n. 
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APP ENDI X B 

IS'o. 1(501 of 1862. 

Bombay Castle, 13 th May 18(32. 

J i dictal Department. 

To the Acting Hguiktrar of the Svudkr I’oijdarkr Adawlpt. 

Sir,’ —1 am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, lifted the oth March last, So. 
73J), submitting Returns of Crime for the year 1861. 

2 ml .—These Returns do not call for imy particular remark. Contrasted with the preceding 
war, they show a decreusc in the aggregate number of ulfenders for trial before all the authorities 
ihiriug the year lNlil. 

lirti .—The subjoined is a comparative statement framed from the Returns, ami shows how nil 
the prisoners for (rial, during the year u-ported on, were disposed of:— 



03i'n<li*r« 
A]»j>Mlrli«l- 
<4 and 
linm-rl)! to 
trial. 

11.iutiitiif. 

CoNvrrrtu 

Anti N’liteiii'cd to 

Jl’niiH n«r- 
»i«>ut. I tatimt. 

lira III. ! 

1 

Totiil. 

AfijliiUrtl. 

f'oiifltutl a* 
luMiur. 

3 

S 

. 

o(),OfiS 

;i2,<’Vs 

5,820 

.Vi 

I 

:}?,'»(is 

12.001) 

! 


IVil . 

48,238 

:;>uM2 

tijOoli 

.T» 

i’ll 1 

:;ii.ds2 

11,854 

o 





227 

_ 

1 



1 

•• 

Decrease . 

l.x.’il) 

1,81(5 




1.5Srt 

217 


.. 


Atb .—The following Table, shows how the several authorities disposed separately ofthe offend' 
they had for trial before them:— 


i 

Vif.liei' 

P'.'ii'i. oiflerre. 

District J’utiof OBierrs. 

Maghmin. 


. . ** 



i 

1 . VO. 

: | 

j IS.ll. | 

*i 

iii 

si 1 

two. J 

,,, 

7 i 

'* 

M.J. 1 £ t 
■ ? 

! 

t-lil. 

j! 

j 

IS.4J. 

e*«i. ■ 

i 

i; 

i 

l'<’i Tri/i! rtiii'ijiii' 
tli. Vein .... 

'' | 

I,.7)1 

1,101 J 

: 

4 si 

1 

M.IUSO 

,*l,1lM 

1 

1 

..I 1,:.74 

U.rtOU 

j 

0,7KV 

J 

. | 

; W 

i «/*n 

1 ! 

l.OlV* 174 


Digital a ■.( 
r.ilium 1 til.il ' 

l rra> ! 

!)«».> 



4,Mr 

4.uno 

1 

4 

•.Mil 

»7.'*M4 .. 

«lo 

! 7l>, 



J 

i'.-ii' 

4' 


H 

Afijtuit. «l .... 

07,'» 1 

1HJ 


si) 

1 H.UOO 

s.vin 

13 


8 2 .. 

I..i77 

. 1.5W.V 


HU 

(SI 4. 

•2.7 


• Vuvietrd .... 

' fcv»7 : 

1 (tu 


:4.v 

Ou.OLU) 

28,8*14 

.. 1,80.' 

•J.4DJ 

n.o;.j.. 




•:si 

tio.y 

bll NO; 


('.'Hiniiriii! to' 

S**.si-ill .1 nilc 



1 






1,034 

' 1 .ius! 

04 



1 


lief, rrril to 

MstIht Coiirfs 





8,.V.l 


W .. 

C74 

420 4<i.. 



j 


ia;* 

is: 

i 


• I'lifi '7iv ti)h- 
tif .... 


I .. 


.j 


| 1 


1 ; 

71 ! 17;.. 

100 

! ) ;n 


M 

ft 

_ ,s 

1 


’i-ltlll — 

i i.'.ai 

1,100 | 




ai,si i 

:isl 1,048 

!J.7«0 

1.77SOW.. 

0,4011 



r.7-2 

1,417 

1 ;ie-> 

j H 

Until'*! in tin* 

i 




j 

K*j 80 

rn 

W 

( 

i 1 

r»r.| .. 30 

! 1 1 

124! 1)0 0 

1 1 

l_ 

04 

1 1 

°»i " 



5tb .— 11 is I’.xeellemiv the (Governor in Council is gtotihed to observe that the average duration 
of cases referred to the Sudder i'ou jdarco Adavvlut has decreased from 10,'* to 84 days. 


I have the honor to he, Arc., 

-■ Signed) M. J. SHAW STEWART, 

Acting Secretary to Government. 

4: 
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APPENDIX D. 


CRIIINAB. 


No. 1.—VILLAGE POLICE. 



1857 

1858 

1859 

I860 

1861 

Under trial on 1st January. 



iio 

45 

61 

Summoned during the year. 

m 

85 

Total.... 

yl 

85 

115 

... . 

45 

Cl 

Discharged without trial. 

21* 


27 

5 

13 

Acquitted after investigation . 

Convicted and punished . 

Under trial on olst December . 

17 

4 

23 

3 

2 fi 

48 

52 

Bo 

39 

22 

Total.... 

in 

85 

115 

45 

Cl 


No. 2.—DISTRICT POLICE. 



1857 

1858 

1859 

1800 

1801 

Under trial on 1st January. 

ii’ 

12 

22 

8 

3 

Summoned during the year. 

7,065 

7,203 

7,740 

8,902 

8,G09 

Total.... 

7,084 

... 

7,215 1 

7,702 

8,910 i 

j 8,612 

Discharged without trial. 

745 

62!) 

095 

741 

984 

Acquitted after investigation . 

2 ,11« 

1,677 ! 

2,431 

3,('Cl(i 

3,004 

< lonvicted and punished . 

3,46! 

4,120 

! 4,045 

4,549 

3,950 

Referred to higher Courts. 

748 

7C7 

1 583 

011 

598 

Total.... 

7,072 

I 7.193 

| 7,754 

8,907 

8,002 

Under trial on 31st December. 

13 

j 22 

8 

3 

1 10 

i 


i tj 


45 
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APPENDIX O- 0 w*m* 0 . 


No. 3.—PRINCIPAL SUDDER AMEENS, SUDDER AMEENS, 
AND LAW OFFICERS. 


Under trial an 1st January. 

Referred during the year. 

Total -... 

Discharged without trial. 

Acquitted. 

Convicted. s . 

Referred to Magistrates or Session 

Judges ... 

Otherwise disposed of. 

Under trial on 31st December . 

1857 

jaw 

1859 

1860 

1861 

•• 


•• 









* * 

.. 


•• 


.. 1 


•• 


No. 4.—DEPUTY MAGISTRATES. 



1857 

1853 

1859 

1860 

1861 

Under trial on 1st January .. ..] 

3 

7 

5 

1 


Apprehended during the year. 

6 

43 

25 

6 

37 

Received by transfer . 

268 

317 

217 

308 

200 

Total.... 

277 

307 ! 

247 

i 315 

, 237 

Discharged without trial .. 

52 

<»7 

25 

03 

25 

Acquitted. 

37 

75 

33 

91 

50 


120 

187 

1U4 

110 

107 

Referred to Session Judges or Judicial 






Assistant Magistrates . 

61 

33 

77 

61 

51 

Otherwise disposed of... 


.. 

7 

I 

3 

Total.... 

270 

362 

246 

| 315 

236 

Under trial on 31 at December . 

! 7 

5 

1 


1 


46 
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APPENDIX 


No. 5.-MAGISTRATES AND ASSISTANT MAGISTRATES. 



1857 

1868 i 

1859 

I860 

1861 

Under trial on 1st January. 

37 

4 

11 

0 


Apprehended during the year. 

20 

12 


9 

8 

Received by transfer . 

475 

450 

306 

316 

398 

Total.... 

532 

m 

385 

331 

400 

Discharged without trial. 

140 

m 

85 

130 

144 

Acquitted. . 

88 

38 

45 

21 

04 

Convicted. 

Committed to Judicial Assistant Ma- 

234 

271 

203 

140 

104 

gi strati vs . 

00 

33 

4G 

34 

21) 

Otherwise disposed of. 


o 

~ 1 



2 

Total.... 

528 

455 

37‘J j 

331 

403 

Under trial on 31st December . 

4 

11 

u i 

** 

3 


No. 6.—JUDICIAL ASSISTANT MAGISTRATES. 



1857 

1858 

1859 

I860 

1861 

Under trial on 1st January. 

17 

9 

3 

18 

4 

Committed during the year. 

125 

09 

114 

95 ! 

80 

Received by transfer . 

4 

27 

0 

5 

2 

Total.... 

146 

105 

123 

118 

86 

Discharged without trial. 


1 

9 

2 

2 

Acquitted. 

45 

27 

17 

42 

36 

Convicted. 

71 

67 

60 

£1 

27 

Referred to Government. 

14 

5 

4 

7 

13 

Otherwise disposed of... 

7 

o 

15 

*2 

6 

Total.... 

137 

102 

105 

114 

84 

Under trial on 31st December . 

9 

1 3 

18 

4 

2 


47 
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APPENDIX D— (tvntinvtin. 


No. 7.—SPECIAL COMMISSIONERS. 


. 

l«:>7 

1858 I 1859 

lKfiO 

1801 

Under trial on 1st January. 

Committed or referred during the year. 
Pioeeeding* called for. 


in | 



Total.... 

34 

if; 


Released unconditionally. 

Ditto on Seeurity . 

1 



:: 

Otherwise disposed of. 

.. 

.. i .. 



Total.... 

34 

in ; .. 



Depending on -list December. 

® i 


No. h.—TRIALS REFERRED AND COMMITMENTS MADE 
FROM INFERIOR TO HIGHER COURTS. 



1857 

1858 

1859 

I860 

lMfl 


■j 

7 

7 


4 

From District Police . 

97 

104 

128 

2X1 

189 







Do. Principal Ameens. 






Do. Deputy Magistrate. 

Do. Magistrates and Assistant Ala- 

J‘2 

‘JO 

in 

aa 

28 

gistrutes. 

42 

:tn 


38 

38 

Do. Judicial Assistant Magistrate .. 

28 

71 

r,:i 

* 84 


Do. Special Uom missioned. 


i 

.. 

.. 


Total.... 

181 

_ 

239 

257 

346 

*285 



















APPENDIX D 

No. 0.—RESULT OF REFERENCES AND ( <>MM1TMKXTS IN PRECEDING TABLE. 



•poiinnny 

•oa 



: *’ r 

© — . 

oJ 





■°a 


: 

. IN 

11 

2 

3 


4 

00 

■psuiayuoQ aauajasg 

149 



•r> —< 

— ci . 

© 


t 


•pujojf.i}! 




N . . 

- 





•oa 

~r 
















© 

•|«»«*WK 

•.»a 



• *“ 

. 

X 



■y. 


. r . 

x 


. _ 

X 











-1 




•pi-wf.iu 

X 


; - 

■N . • 

- 





••a 













* 

- 



ej 

•['•nii'ii! k 

•"a 





z 


.= 

»/ 



2 


;Z 




t 



| 

- 



■' : 

- 





on 

T 


•* 


- i : 



UK 

"(F | 



■- 


3 | 

.= 


•p-uiuiiu-i.) 

. , I 





- , 

*" ? 


1 



*- 


- 1 ’ 




'■nil'll | 





" i 



*l>i>i(nu»v 

*"U | 




- 1 




•|'»li!3il!K 

-a | 

-.7 



— 1 

s : 


_= 

7. 

- 

•|i.imiyii" i 






£; j 

t 



W.ul.Jl | 

- 



- - ; ; 

-■ 


- . - 

- - ■ 

... 1 




-- — 1 

— 




Despoiling on it 1st December 
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i 

D 

X 

Q 

Z 

ut 

CL 

CL 

< 


GO 

5 

o 

o 

ft} 

< 



vJ 


cc 

w 

>• 

w 

co 



w 

X 


o 

H 

5*: 

w 

*— 

a 

H 

'/, 

I 


51) 


•q»BO(r 

: M : : : : : 

r *“ l 

*u<>HUMutinnux 

<P • • • 

• C'i 1-1 • • • • 

C* 

'OJI'l J«J JU.XU£iO»(J.JuiJ 



•HM \ |f. 3*lin».'0*B JOU 
por 'Kin»A Ml onui 

• • • . ... 

: 

n»i*.>A j>{ Jlu> (•/>.». >!•• JfHi j 

pun ‘mimji 51 JMwpi «ni|(( 1 



«;l SuipBuaiA »ft*| I 

puu ‘ftiu^.v n .*v.K|n onui 


-y- 

vi i Hu||himx.> i"U 
pim •> u:.*vi ‘•-'•"I" mini 


Siuip.rt.itrf pm 
puu Vir.i.v f.l «• "Mp: «JM(T 



•NjRrf.V fl Sutpo-iox i pm 

pm ‘mw.'V || Jimp oilier 



■in»A M au||MJJU phi 
put. ‘viiJrfV IH *»l*wi 



oi au||rt.>.i\.i j..u 
puu Vn-.» v |t a twin niii(f 



•vlHO.V (I Snip • 101.1 p*u 
pull ‘«J« . \ t, 



'uiiii.V v. aujiwjjx > ton 
puu ‘MJK.I.V i .MIMIC OJJIff 


: 

•RIM • i : SIIIIW.WX.* pill 
pm: Sur.i.v p ,i\e.|r .mi<| 

•M4I!.»V |) aillpKl.'l.. JOll 

puu ‘».iv.*v C «» 1 HI 


: 

■ 

VH* • V « Smprf.'ot.l |I>II 

puu •'MB t IIIMH 



■•jiMA F Suip..»ni< 
pm: vat..>A « ■>*«"!« «UU| 



k Jimpmu*'* Pi'* 
.‘t r —.. 

• *0 V 

« • • . • 

~ 

j >\ f. amp mix ■ *•»> 

1 |M«r "i • 1 > rf"M|« "i.ur 


j p»- • mi-0_ 

1 «i smpii't 1 . <•• 

: pm. * 1 ,.'.. i\ 1 *■«! <r 

I -'ll *' u • r ; 1 

1 -p. 11.-11 > inn in>|'|'| mm> 1 iiii 


H 


•pJf.'' u 



•p-M'ia 

• * '■£ O • ‘C • 

1 £ 

*2 

j >UM» <»UJ| p 


; : 

j -iiiir.Mf, «<> po.'UUH.MKi 

: : : : :« :j» | 


§ 


i 


I 

1 




l| s ■ •• 

i| p|.§ 
; J r/j b,= o 

s: ft. a* 
£ B . e;. 

r *. ~ R 

, L 'rt ~ ft- • c bC 
K/.X S 2 'L £i ci 

«r Sr. §■•£ x.ig 

0^i ft ft ft ^ 



The Magistrate of Sattara, hating ih pjwer of a Commissioner, tried and scuteuced this Prisoner to Transportation. 
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APPENDIX Q—(continued). 


No. 11— AVERAGE DURATION OF CASES REFERRED TO 
THE N1ZAMUT OR FOUJDAREE ADAWLUT. 


YKARS. 

From Appre¬ 
hension to 
Commitment. 

From Commit¬ 
ment to Kc- 
fcrcucc. 

From Re- 
frm'rc to 
llcmpt. 

Fr<im Kempt 
of Reference 
to i-cutcuec. 

Data 

Pays. 

Days. 

lhiys. 

]H,'>7 . 

" 

.. 

.. 



... 

•• 

.. 

1 H.jH . 

JH.VJ . 

1HU0 . 

. 


Total from 
Apprchciiwim. 


1 la\ <i 


No. I.'.—I’RISO.VERS IN JAILS. 




Is;, 7 

1 SoS 

1 s’,!) 

1 SO* > 

1 Mil 

Imprisonment for lift* (with labour 





jit irons) 


O') 

41 

4S 

28 

17 

Ditto 

ditto without ditto. 

1 -t 

lfi 

14 

14 

14 

Dittii 

above 14 wars. 


i, 

12 

0 

3 

Ditto 

10 to 14 veat s. 

’ ;>2 

32 

1 !) 

20 

7 

Ditto 

7 to 10 years. 

•J4 

IS 

40 

20 

s 

Ditto 

less than 7 years. 

K.s 

171 

111 

117 

70 

Ditto 

without labour. 

Of) 

VJ 



lo 

Ditto 

of unti ied Prisoners ... 

14 

4 

12 

4 


PltSOlUTS 

under seuionee of Trims- 






jM»rttttion 







Ditto 

ditto ol Deuth. 

“ 





Total on 111st December.... 

»).*» 

■.m 

300 

217 



Deaths in the year.... 


13 

3fi 

3 

3 
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APPENDIX 

No. 13—TABLE, SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PERSONS 

THE RESULT OF 


fl.Ae.SEh. 


Offences. 


Murder . 

j Wounding, with intent to kill.. .... 

| Suspicion of murder . 

; \ttempt to commit murder -. 

i Homicide (culpable). 

1 Allray, with homicide .. 

I A‘■..‘•unit, with wounding. 

Attempt to assault and wound . 

I ‘Suttee. 

I Suttee aiding and aliening . 

I llupo . 

■Attempt at rape.. 

I ,t’hihl stealing. 

j 1 Ditto for the sake of ornament*. 

| Ditto for the purpose ot hullin'* in 
j! slavery t . 

J .Sitting Dimrna . 

'Abortion, ice. .... 

Importation of slaves . 

Sale of married women. 

j Illegal ariest . 

■ Fal»e imprisonment ... 

j Torture . 

; Adultery. 

i Sodomy ... 

! Kioi and assault.. 

I Abduction . 

' ! Deserting new-born infants .... 

j lAtirav. 

1 : Resistance of process. 

' Making away with a person. 

Oppression. 

'Petty assault . 

Accusation of kidnapping.. 

Exposure of infants . 


I Total.... 


i '8* 

1 it 


s i? 

■Si II! 


I » i. 

it 'it 

■ I? 

I| '■* * !:? 


idi, 

l. 


Id! 

24' 


IIP 



A 

* • 


‘J /. > 

'i" 
.. 



14:i7 

1 

8ti 

“ 

•* 




** 


17b}) 

11*3 


o 


Zjm 
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Q—{continued). 


APPREHENDED AND BROUGHT TO TRIAL IN 1801 , AND 
THE PROCEEDINGS. 
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APPENDIX TO 


APPENDIX 

No. 13—TABLE. SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PERSONS 

THE RESULT OF 


it 1-6! 16 
It WA 


( Dacoity, with muider .. ..I 

Ditto with torture. .. 

Ditto with wounding or personal injury. .! 

Ditto unattended with aggravating uircum- J 

stances.! .. 

Diver dacoity, with murder . . .. 

Ditto with wounding or personal iii|ury .). .. 

Ditto unattended w ith aggravating eiteumstjmeey .. j .. 

Highway robbery, with murder ..; .. ! .. 

Ditto w ith wounding or peisonal injuryv .. j ..| 

Ditto unattended with aggravating circumstances' 2 1 ’’j 

Suspicion of highvvav robber).' .. .. 

Burglary, with murder.;.! .. 

Ditto with wounding or personal injuiy....! 22 .. 7 . 

Theft, w ith murder. 1 .. 

Ditto with wounding .■ . • . 

Ditto by administering poisonous or stupifv itii: 

drugs . , • • . 

Cuttle-stealing, with murder. .. .■ .. 

Ditto with wounding or personal injury... .. .. .. ! .. 

Affray, with homicide caused by dispute rispeet-, 

ing propertv .I .. 1 .. 

Ditto with violent breach of the peace, \e.... 1 .. j .. 

Attempt at dacoitv. ; 

Ditto ut Diver dacoity .; .. j ... 

Plunder, with violence . ( .. .. « .. 

Hint, with assault and robbery, Ace . . .i .. 

Suspicion of dacoity . i •• j .. 

Attempt at murder of a child, with theft of its ! j 

ornaments .j. .. 1 


f Burglary, unattended with aggravating eueuni- 1 

stances.i < s !» 

Theft, including cattle stealing. I,Odd 

Deceiving stolen property.... 14d 

' Fraud, embezzlement, Ace. do 

Plundering... 

Tronpav*. 

Suspicion of theft. 

I False [KTSouation... 


Carried over-} i,27tj| 4. f >j 2W| 
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D— (continued). 


APPREHENDED AM) BROUGHT 70 TRIAL IN 1861, AND 
THE PROCEEDINGS—( continued ). 
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No. 13.—TABLE, SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PERSONS 

THE RESULT OF THE 


Classkb. 

mj-rkncrs. 

1 


i 

o 

£ 

e 

I 

frl i «£ i 

•7**' ! I 

ef ! ! 

7*6 : ! 

” ; tM 

4 i 

i% i 

| 

i i 

"" j 

< 

£L= i 

£ Jb 

C. w 

© f, r T * 

X | 

.Ml 
s - 

* iP i 

Brought «ivcr.. 

1,270 

Vi! 

•rad 

! 



Attempt at theft, Cattle-Mealin':, Acc.. 

Forcibly taking away document*. 

<r 

4 

Disputes involving claims ol property or charge 






Apprehension with suspicious property . 

Taking a wav property, destroying house. A: c... 

*io 

• • 

1 

• > 









Total.... 




1 

1,817 

44K 3(»2| 3 

-- 

«' 

:: 

i 

o 




Attack and plunderin'; house, Arc. 

Killin'; and mainline- other persons* cattle .... 
Damaging crops, Au\ .. 

Total.... 

307 

:io7 


• • 

* ’ 

42b 

307 

i 

2 

— 

17 

1 

.. i i 


. * 7 % -• | 


o 



fi*S| ) 

o 

r 1 «< 

; I 

X s 

JHaving in possession counterfeit coin. 

Total.... 

Being at large under sentence of transportation 
Prison breaking, harbouring and aiding the 


•• 1 ’ 

21 

-! 1 

2 

" 



__ 

•• 


t 

21 

i it 

•> nis 



2 



Rescue, and refusing to aid Peace Officer* .... 
Felonies not included in above denominations.. 

5 

r>( 

. 1 

i 

*7 

N* 

i ’ii 

*-» 



’ i * 


Total .... 

Grand Total. .. 

2 ,i<i2j i,im 

j 8xj 13] 2 

7 5‘2J 

3,7 IT 

i 6i*. 
i 

1 

jj 
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D.— continued). 


AI’l’REIIENUED AND BROUGHT TO TRIAL IN 18(51, AND 
ERO( 'EEDINl IS— (routiuned). 
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APPENDIX E. 

ItEWA CANTA. 

CRIMINAL. 

No. 1.—YILLAOE POLICE. 

I I 

j l.V'iO j 1 S 01 


-None.j .. i 

JV.fi .—No Village Police in Keua Kama 

No. DISTRICT POLICE. 


! Dm* ; iM.i 
i 


Rop'wlmj... 1 o 

A])|)K'lt(‘iK((‘n tiurimr tin* ><a> .. 71 l>J7 


74 l.»7 

J)i-c 4 i:i'_i u v. iliioul li ial ... I" 1 

Actjumci: iil.t'i 111\«**iji"sit i* mi . i J i - 7 

• '•’liurli-ii iimi willtmit n JtTrnrc to llie Political 4’' M 

Othmu-* >n .; *» . 14 

l)< |>rtiilmu.. .• . j 


N... R.—ASSISTANT MAGISTRATE AND MAGISTRATE. 


1*00 lM.' 


4 . 

Al'jiii lu ndod (lining llu* u*ai 


I)j-Hnn. oil without trial 

Acijiuttul . 

I.’om ictnl . 

( UherwiM- tii^powil <4 . 


Depenilinu,.. 


4* 

ik 

4s 

MJ 

HI 

110 

u 


” 
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APPENDIX t-lcontinMi) 

No. 4,—APPEALS TO CRIMINAL COURTS OF SUPERIOR 
JURISDICTION. 



l srjo 

18 GI 

• 




No f« —RESULT OF APPEALS IN PRECEDING TABLE. 


' Ini it) 


jMil 

, U> II I' t.f ' ’N'lltclUv s l>Itl<> 

l>itm 

Reference 

Siotpiipc 1 Sputenci* j Sen ton co 

11. |H M->1 l ' Hill!!.'li 

Annulled. 

Rijerted 

Cviutirnivd.. Mitigated. Annulled 
i J 





No. (I.—SENTENCE BY 

\ II.LAG 

E POLICE 



No. 7 —SENTENCES BY DISTORT POLICE 
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APPENDIX E— {continual). 


No. 8.—SENTENCES BY MAGISTRATE AX1) ASSISTANT 
MAGISTRATE. 


Drill h. 

Truii.'jxii’tutjon . 

Imprisonment aliovo a vein. 

Ditto from D to 12 month.". 

Ditto from fi to }> do. 

Ditto Irom o to (• do. 

Ditto for three months and uwlei 
Finetl. 


I Si, l 


! 

I 


-4 

4 

1 

'I 


i 

i 


i 


l 




12 

11 
hi 

12 


Total.. 


,11 j I it) 


No. PRISONERS IN JAILS. 



IS«) 

|H(,| 

, , 1 , 1 


! ■" 



Total on .‘list December.... 

11 

| 41 

Death in the year.... 


1 


fit) 


(Signed) C. ID CKLB, 

Political Agent. 
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APPENDIX E —( continued.). 


RESULT OF CRIMINAL WORKING AT THE NATIVE 
CHIEFS’ COURTS IN TI1E REWA KANT*. 

* 

No. 1.—NATIVE CHIEFS. 


Dependin';. 

Apprehended during the year 


Diseharired without trial 

Acquitted .. 

('(>u\iried . 

< Mhen\t»e disposed of ., 

« 


Depending.. 


1800 

1801 

14 


\,m 

obo 

1,117 

OAO 

IX 

o;> 

1H7 

VS) 

80S 

SO:# 

14 


.. | .. 


No. 2.--SENTENCES UV NATIVE CHIEFS. 


Death... 

liupiHoiuneiit l**t life . 

Do. above a year. 

Do. trum b to l‘J moil ills ... 

Do. from 0 to 0 do. ... 

Do. from d to t> do. 

Do. for b months and under 

fined. 

Dismissed the Service. 

I* lotted. 

Banishment front the State limits . 


Total 


I St >0 


IStil 


17 

w»7 


808 


Rewa KaiUa Agency, Camp Vcrrumpoura. (Signed) C. LUTKi.K, 

U th March 1802. Political Agent. 

Hi 


IG> 
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APPENDIX E-(~»ii»»<). 


JH'smptmn of Crimes 


fWauli. 


Adultery . 

j With homicide 
woimdmu 
other . inlciu* 

i,Sini}>U‘. 

A I’m m . 

Muiccl. 

I{d <-mnti Stolen Property.. 

; Inai:*: muted 
(isutir l»obber\ .. . With mtu dor 

: With u. tmd’rnj .1 

,, . ? Above Ifurn't*'* •"»!)' 

i ’" r ' tl1 "'.■; !),«.. .. |.\ 

^ Under „ lUj 

{Whole lfupees <’>0 
^ Ditto „ III) 
l. Cinlet „ 1*)J 

,, ,, , , l With uouinlini;. 

. ...; .; 

Di'-oln ilienee of 4 rcler< .I 

Pm hr//lenient of Public lfevemie ...J 

Destruction of piojieity. 

\\ omen who have been injured or 
annoyed Horn theii heitej: mppowed 

1" lie witcli'**. .. 

Su.eiMe. 


< 'little Stealing 


At tempt* at do.. 

K. rl'i:iT»j»ji*L’.. 

I’rneli-ttuj deception 
( 'ohei-almo- ei lino.... 


P<>—'C'-Mltl O) I 

Ininnuiutioii.. 


her pel-on’* piopcili . 


,.1.1 m 


s $ribei\. 

*‘ioeiuiii” abortion. 

Ira_ .. 

Ifoiiii—‘lie*.-* in the di*elmr«e of duty 

... 

'Ml- •' lUlieoUs .. 

Ordeal . 


Total.... 








Purni" lfchi. 

of Caws 

Pining 









1 Still. 




ilisjioseil 


Settled. 


Total. 

of (iuiltl^ 





l^t.l 

«;« 

in 


8 b‘ 

<;o 

4 

•• 

- 



:>? 

«) 

m 21 

:to 

J4 


lin 

• iji 

:ill 

o*7 

:»«> 

s 

lb 

•j 7 

I.. 

is 


i 1 

i,i 

b 

l‘> 



).i 

b 

IP 

~ 

7 

*• 


’* 

i 

‘'7 

r , 

O' 

*::i 

h 

s:; 

11 

hi 

;.l 

JJ 

‘Jii 

in 

lb 

•„«i 

11 

‘Js 


11 

j; 


1!'1 

-J7 

7 

f 1 

v; 

M 

i 

•is 

7!» 

•JO 

'J'' 

K 

ij 

*jn 

i J 

S" 

i- 

l 

•Jo 

is 

(-1 

J4 

i 

•i,i 

„ 

JS* 

•) 

"n 

1 

:i 

b 

i_> 

1 

li 

7 

1 

Jib 

"|n 

4 


’ -i 

li 

l 


;) 

l 

i;> 

7.7 

I.P* 

ip. 

ic.i 

4 

1 

1 



I 

1 

•'< 

1 

4 

1 

i 

1 

-4 

'l 


1 

:i 2 

i 

1,1 JJ 


art 

1,1 W 

7 :is 


jRnva A'on to Ai/rnrif, Camp Verm wj worn, 
m March IVi-b 

6- 


(Sinned; ('. IK’CKIiK, 

Political A^ont. 
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APPENDIX E-(milimMl). 

PUNCH MAHALS. 

RETCHN OC CRIMINAL CASES PROM 1 st MAY TO 
:11st DECEMBER U«il. 

No. 1.—VILLAGE POLICE. 

j Im;i 

i 


,\ i iHC . . . . 


X.n. No Pol WV. in Punch Mahal. 


:<<>. ‘j.— i>i:TjucT police 


PM 



I*v«l uiiHmui tins! . 

\> i|iut* «i . 

< III It m ll :■:.(* j ■.!. i r li <J V\ l( Jit M'fi II ' I O t'l f ’<>1 IlK ,tl A“«ilt 



Depending.... 1 - 


N*». a.-ASSISTANT MAOLSTiiATE AND MMHS1 LATE. 


ls(il 


|>c|»iintino . 

tlu* \fur 


(’miviclfil . 

Arijuitloil . 

Ihs'harjAf’il without trial 
Oiheiwi^i (iisposoil of . 


-i ;i 



] :-j 
m 


Dqicndii'^;.... 


(Hi 
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APPENDIX E— 


No. 4—APPEALS TO CRIMINAL COURTS OF SUPERIOR 
JURISDICTION. 



No. r,.~ RESULT OF APPEALS IN' PRECEDING TABLE. 

| I Kill 

I 

! Ri-frmicc * Sentence Sentence ! Sentence 
! Rejected 1 ( onfirimil Mitigated 1 Annulled 

$ one.. .. j . • i 

_:_<_I_ 

No. (i.-SENTENCE 15V VILLAGE POLICE, 


lsiil 


None.... 


No. 7.—SENTENCES BY DISTRICT POLICE. 



IWil 

.-.lift 



1 . r »7.“» 


64 
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APPENDIX 


No. 8.—SENTENCES ISY MAGISTRATE. AND ASSISTANT 
MAGISTRATE. 


Death. 

Transportation . 

Imprisonment above a year.. 

Ditto from 0 to 1*2 months .. 

Ditto from 0 to 9 ditto 

Ditto for 3 months and under 

hint'd . 

Routed . 

Banished from the limits . 


1861 


o 

1 

r } 

(; 

28 

r,r> 

i:j4 

l 

3 


2j;» 


No. 


•) 


'‘risoiuTs in Jaiis 



186) # 

1-4 


1.4 

Deaths in the year.... 



(Signed) C. BUCKLJ-, 

Polilieal Agent. 
C5 
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APPENDIX E—(continued). 


During 1861. 


ucicnption ot urimes. 

Settled. 

Remaining. 

Total 


18 

i 

i 14 


Assault. . ,, wouuding or other violence. 

.. 

H 

111 

8 

33 

I 

1C 

1 


i 


1 


10 

(t 

OJ 




(.nuts Robbery •• • • ) l ; na „ i ,. niv .„, (1 . 





1) 

30 

(i I 

1/, 

Burglary. 1)() . ]( ,. 

• Of, 

hi 

( Under . 1». 

9 

IK 


’ • 


10 

30 

<> 

l 

is 

Shi 

IS 

J 



f Under „ 10. 

m 


Highway Unhbcrv .. ’ gi ,. 

0 

7 

Id 

105 

48 


OK 1 



38 

10 


Attempts at ditto .... . 

Women who have been injured or annoyed from theii 

3 


3 






i 


1 

1 



Practising deception. 

11 

1 

’ 3 

14 

| 


] 





0 

.1 


Id 

4 

14 


1 

Embezzlement of Public Revenue .j 

Allbidmi>' asylum to ollenders. 

Using false weights .j 

| 1 

o 

3 

1 


1 

2 

3 

J 


on 

10 

7.4 


Total.... | 
1 

O'Hi 

203 

819 


Jlewa Kanta Agency , Comp Vcrrumpoora, (Signed) C. BUCKLE, 

\Hh March J 862. # Political Agent. 


66 
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APPENDIX P. 


ANNUAL POLICE RETURN SHOWING THE STATE OF CRIME 
IN THE TOWN AND ISLAND OF BOMBAY DURING TIIE 
YEAR 1861. 

No. 74 or 1862. 


JI/DIL'IAL DjSPAKTMENT. 


To M. J. Shaw Stewaht, Ksq., 

Acting Secretary to C iovernment. 

Sin,—I have now the honour to forward, for the information of the Honourable the 
(rover nor in Council, the accompanying Annual Police Returns, numbered 1 to 6, showing 
the stilte of crime in the Town and Island of Bombay during the year 1861. 

2. The Return No. I is in the usual form, showing at one \iew the whole amount 
of dime brought to notice during tin pa-t year, clarified according to the several descrip¬ 
tions of offiiticc; also dewing llv amount of property stolen <»r fraodulenllv obtained and 
reemered, the* castes of persons ehargul with the commission of crime, and at the foot a 
comparison of the rnmr committed la "t year with that of the preceding year. The Return 
Vo. 2 shows tin* increase or decrease of each separate description of crime in the Return 
No. I, as compared with the year l^tiO. 

3. I’our cases of Murder were reported to the Police during the past year. The 

first was that of a woman of tin* name of (iimga, who was ar- 
raigued Indore the Supreme Court at the Sessions held in March 
last, and convicted of the wilful immh*r in the previous January of a female thil’l named 
Premubaee. The prisoner was sentenced to death by Jlis Lordship the Chief Justiee, 
and slie was executed in April last. In tin* second case, a Mussulman of the name of 
Moor Mahomed was arraigned for the murder of his wife, lie was comic ted of man¬ 
slaughter ami transported for the term of sewn years. 

4. In the third east*, a man of the name of llaleiustna Omedsing was tried at the 
Sessions held in March last for the murder of bis servant Rama. The prisoner was, 
however, pronounced to be insane. In the loiirtli case, a woman named Jainabec was 
charged with murdering her own infant, hut she was aUo acquitted on the ground of 
insanity. 

6. It will be seen that there is a decrease in the 
crime of minder as compared with the. previous \ear, 
five eases having been reported in I860, and four eases 
in 1861, in which four persons were concerned, all of 
whom were apprehended and brought to trial. 

(i“ 


M iinlcr. 


\«WM. 

1 Offences. 

Pri&ouoif.. 

1901.... 

. 

4 

1800.... 



Dfrrcfisfi . • 

1 

1 
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6. Six cases of Manslaughter were reported to the Police, during the year 1801. 

Manslaughter Four eases were sent for trial before the Supreme Court. One 

was dismissed by the Magistrate for want of evidence, and one 
remained undisposed of at the close of the year 1801. 

7. In the first ease, one Meer Asgur Ally Ilazof Ally was committed for trial at the 
Sessions on a charge of Manslaughter. While the person above mentioned was riding 
through Ghogarec street in the Native town, his horse came, in contact with a Mahome¬ 
tan woman, named Massoombee, who was knocked down and so severely injured that 
she died six days after the accident occurred. The Bill preferred against Meer Asgur 
Ally was thrown out by the Oand Jury at the Sessions held in March last. 

S. The second ease was that of a seaman, named Williani Cahill, against whom 
an indictment was preferred for the man-laughter of the Boatswain of the ship City 
of Agra, whose death was caused bv a stab inflicted on him with a sheath-knife bv Cahill. 
He was tried at the Special Sessions held in June last, and sentenced to eighteen months' 
imprisonment with bard labour. 

9. Jamsetjoo Burjorjce, a Parsec Contractor, wa- committed in June last to take 
his trial at the Sessions on a charge of manslaughter. Fite person.- lost their lives while 
digging the foundation for a Cotton Mill at Tardeo Hill. The accused was the 
Contractor and Director of the. works, and u« it appeared that the death of the persons 
referred to had been caused by a want of due camion on the part of the Contractor, 
he was indicted for manslaughter. The bill was ignored by the Grand Jury. 

ID. Iri the other cases, four persons were charged with causing the death of three 
persons by furious driving. In one of these cases, two persons were convieled of man¬ 
slaughter, and sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment with hard lulxvur. Unerase 
was dismissed by the Magistrate for want of evidence, and the prisoner in the other ease 
was acquitted at the Sessions held in March last. One case remained undisposed of at 
the close of the year 1HG1. 


Miiuriatightrr. 


Years. 

1 Offend!*. j 

Prisoners. 

l#fil 

0 

7 

mm 

8 

8 

IlMTt.'t-w. 

4 

J 

12. 

From the 

statement 


Admini-urm" poison, Mnbliiiur, cut¬ 
ting or wounding, with intent to Murder. 


Year*, j 

!»*■»«. | 

Prisoners. 

ISfll i 

4 1 

r. 

I860 

8 

13 

1 leeroOSf. 

4 

H 


t»H 


11. It will be seen that there is an increase of four 
cases and five prisoners in the Manslaughter cases 
during the past year. 


given in the margin, it will be observed that there is u 
decrease in the otlenees referred to. Four cases of 
administering poison, stabbing, &c. in which five per¬ 
sons were concerned, were before the Magistrates in the 
last. year. Two cases and three prisoners were dismissed 
lor want of evidence. In the other cases which were 
sent, for trial before the Supreme Court the two prison¬ 
ers (Hindoos) were convicted and sentenced to transport- 
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ftliw>titi(; (it, stabbing, cutting 
wounding, with intent to maim. 


ation: one for fourteen years, and the other for five years. A European seaman of the 

- --name of Thomas Roberts, belonging to Her Majesty's 

Steamer Victori/i, was committed for trial for cutting 
and wounding his ship-mate Thomas Johnson while on 
shore. Roberts was convicted and sentenced in March 
last to six months’ imprisonment with hard labour. Out* 
prisoner (a Portuguese) » implicated in three eases of 
cutting and wounding, with intent to maim, Ac. I Ic was, 
however, acquitted by tin* Supreme Court. In all the other cases under this head, con¬ 
victions were obtained (except .in one ease, that of a prisoner who was convicted in 
another case) in the Supreme Court, and the prisoners sentenced to various terms ol 
imprisi >nmenf. 


Years. 

1 O (Unices. 

PriMiwis. 

]H(1I 

10 

11 

1»G0 | 

10 

]<» 

IhNmmv. 


fi 


Hi. 1’ium the Statement given in the 

\, nftiinv-. ' J’n-'iimiN. 

is.!] . 4 I b 

J .. , li ' 0 

!i-.vr . .y_i_ 

\. i'i i .t'i I• O'tic- Vi . 

X, j,j; .. Pii-ium-. 


!!!.. ! v»-j ; ai-.* 

IllHKl-r. ; i ! 



VS'.lllll. 1 ‘ijVilil,' i-||tl\,<) 
llo’s. Oll' II'VK. friMIU. I, 


1 still. 1 4.J7I 


margin 11 is Ilxccllcucx the (invermo 
in Council will pciccivc that there Jias 
been a hi‘1 her decrease during the pa,-t 
\ear in the crime of Abduction, but m 
the othn offences alluded to tlicie has 
been an increase. There is, however, a 
decrease of'JxJ) in the tin m her of prison¬ 
ers brought befoic the Magistrate m 
lhtil lor assault, forcible entrv, m 
iniury to the person : aud also a de¬ 
crease of tueiity-onc in the number ot 
prisoners brought up tor assaults on 

1‘oliei? (Miicci-s 


I 1. On referring to the 


lliirubm, 


\ . (IPS. i 

Offences j 

Pciwnicrh. 

IMilI ! 

. .... 

(• 

IWKJ i 

3 ! 

4 

1 

Inm-UKc. j 

1 


IS./' 


class of crime designated “Otlences against property. 
Burglaries, Ac.,’’ it will lie lonud that there is an nn-iease 
ol one ease and two prisoners, as compared with the 
previous year. Three of the parties accused ot tin- 
crime were convicted and sentenced, one to twelve 
months, and the others to eighteen months nnpnsoii- 
ment with hard labour. 
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lo. The Statement, given in tin* margin shows that there has been an increase of 

22b offences and 174 
prisoner^ in the crime 
of I Jobbery not ex¬ 
ceeding ;>0 Rupees, uml 
a decrease of 11 of¬ 
fences ; and thirty-nine 
prisoners in the offence 
of Robbery exceeding 
FA) Itupees. There is 
also an increase of l!J 
eases and lb prisoners 
under the heading “ re¬ 
ceivin'/ stolen good*, 
&.C.," hut there i" u 
decrease of 17 eases 
and 21 prisoners in 


ohlutuui*: money or 
pond- hv lake pie- 
fence-, and l» ing in 
possession of pi ojiet'iy 


RhWh'i v « i \r«H"liiig 60 Unpre* j 

Robbery not rxi’mliiu'50 Itupros. 

Yc». 


Prisoner". 

Vein’s. 

Oiti-nm. 

Prisoner*. 

1H0I 

134 

154 

1M1| 

1,55*2 

1.777 

ItJUO 

146 

m 

1M 41 

1,320 

l.tioa 

DlWH'C • • 

11 

»t> 

Iurron-M*.. 

22U 

.44 

Rcvch iiijr Mnifii iokmIh kiiuiMiii; 
llirm to In- Ktolcu. 

Jiiiilirz/b’incnt and llreacli of Trust. 

\ fills. 

OtiVum.. 

Pi itmim. 

Years. 

OtlelKTH. 

PrfsOlH.T". 

1SC.1 

04 

7 Ci 

ism 



IttCiO 

45 

Co 

isiio 

SO 

87 

InrreaM' .. 

11) 

in 

Di rmiv 

17 

•21 

the number of cases of Embe/./Ienient 

ami Brea 

•li of Trust. 

Hi. 

There is 

also an increase in 

the other 

offences m»ti 

.Olituimiu: monos nr u" 

«1> In lal-i 

tn powwioti of pinpi rl\ HiHjieelwi lv 


lH-of.-IK*. 



U‘ slob'll 


X car*. 

< nii nets. 

Prisoners. 

X film. 

Off. IMS*". 

Pri'i'iu in. 

1KC.1 

nu 

1)7 

l*i.1 

.VO 

O.o 

I SCO 

at 


ilMiO 

41*0 


InrrraM .. 

i) 

4 

IlK-noMr. 

JO 

1 “ 


mi-pet ted to be .-loleli. 
(>ite bundled and two 
ea-cs and one liundied 
and seventeen piison- 
ei* were before the 
Msi/islivti’s for the 

first, mentioned offence during the psist Near, ami there were fi\c bundled ca-e*» of 
the latter ofieuee (that of being in pi»-h<"si«»n of pi»»p»*r*v .-u-peete/l to be stolen), in 
which six hundred and fen persons wire concerned, beluie the Police t'oiuts during the 
vear iNbl. 


17. Eight eases of Forgery were brought before the Mte.-i-lrate" la-f \ear. In 
two eases the prisoners concerned were Eiirojiemi*, both 
of whom were comietcd before the Supremo Court. 
Serjeant William Alfred Woolman was senteuced to 
two years’ imprisonment with hard lahtiur for forcing a 
cheque, for Rid Rupees on the Oriental Hunk, in the 
name of Major Paeon, then Brigade Majorat Bombay. 
The other Eurojiean, a seaman, John Rooney, who had 
lately left the Indian Navy, was sentenced to four years’ 
penal servitude for forging an order for 200 Rupees 
(on John Smith, a Gunner in the Dockyard) in the name of a acuman James Lewis, 
belonging to Her Majesty’s Steamer Ferooz. A Portuguese was implicated in two eases, 
and two Hindoos, one Mussulman, and one Parsee, were concerned in the other cases. 

70 


v.,. | 

OffuiPrt. 

J l’ri’Miu-rs. 

lS'il 1 

8 

8 

ItfOU I 

7 

7 

Inrrrosc. 

1 1 1 1 
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The Portuguese, who was indicted lor forging an order in the name of Lieutenant McRae 
on Messrs. Watson & On. and I. Burn, Tailors, &e, Bombay, was an pi i tied in one 
ease, but convicted in the other, and sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment with 
hard lalmnr. A Pursee of the name of Pestonjee Merwanjee was charged with forging 
a Bill of Exchange, and obtaining money by false pretences. He wu sentenced to 
transportation for five years, in the other cases, one Hindoo was acquitted by the 
Supreme Court, und two other prisoners, one Mussulman and one Hindoo, were 
sentenced, the latter to eighteen months and the former to twelve months’ imprisonment. 
From the return it. will be seen that there is an ine.euse in Be* number of forgeries of one 
case and one prisoner as computed with the previous \ear. 

1H. Six eases of Perjury, in which eight prisoners were concerned, eame before the 

__ . Magistrates during the past veai. One ease only, in 

I*, rjnrv^ ^ _ which two persons were implicated, was sent be lore the 

Offinoi-s. j Eri-ii.r-. Supreme Court. The prisoners m this ease were sen- 
' . _ . ft need l>v His Lordship tie* Puisne Justice at the 

in;: j U I « Se-sions held in JuK last to one month's imprisonment, 

j ! Five cases, in which ‘i\ per«»is were charged with this 

I).crilist. \ I j 7 etime, were dismissed by the Magistrates for want wt 

--- evidence. 


I'* lour casts „f I'ouspiracv, in which twenty persons weie concerned, came 
before the Police < oitrts last sear. Jn (wo eases the 
4 oii-s'tii.n v pnsiunrs were acquitted by Her Majesty’s .Supreme 

• - -- - Court. In another ease (the Bhati.i case), (ioctddaSs 

«iit.'io-f-s,. Pn-en.-rs. Lilladhtir and eight others were eommilletl for trial at 
’ the Sessions lidd m December Iasi on a charge of con- 

jrtfri | 4 1 * ia spuing t" obstruct and defeat the courseot publi^ustice 

; —... .. hv attcmptmg to mtimidateand dissuade certain witnesses 

j ” ! liotu giving evidence in a cause pending on the Civil 

Suit* of the Supreme Court. The tiist and second 
defendants were fined in tin* sum of one thousand Rupees each, and the others were fined 
five handled Rupees each, (hie case was dismiss! d liy the Magistrate. Six persons 
were charged with conspiracy to di fraud a person of the name of Ibrahim \\ \deena ol 
the sum ol Rupees twelve hundred by a pretended .sale of pearls, but the prisoners were 
acquitted m this case. 


‘JO. The present year’s Returns exhibit an increase in the number of oflenees 
against the Coinage Laws brought to the notice of the 

Oflomvs nirainst tin* <'ntiuiir«’ I.nivs. . 

--- - I agist rates. I liree case* ami three persons were 

tutenuK CouHirrh-it i urn. committed for trial at the Supreme Court, and foul 

oflt-nrrs. Pitsom-iN. cases, in which five persons were charged with t!n< 

U 7 h crime, were dismissed by the Magistrate for want ot 

10 _*_ \ _proof. Convictions were only obtained in two of the 

‘*»e. 2 l cases committed to the Sessions, and the prisoners 

sentenced in each case to six months’ inprisonment, 
with hard labour. 


Vi'urs. 

Offt-nrcs. I’rivinriN. 

18U1 

7 8 

18(10 

a 7 

1 ncrpdf*f. 

2 1 
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21. In the other offences noticed under the head of miscellaneous offences it 


will be seen that 

Riotous coiuitirt ou tho public road. | 

| Furious or eareiesMirivinp’, Ac. there is a consider- 

Yuan). 

Offences. I 

Prisoners. 

Years. 

Offences. 

Itam at,lc ,n " le 

1*01 

18G0 

Decrease. 

1 ,fil7 
1,(194 I 

a,tws 

3,706 

1801 

18(H) 

321 

411 

479 brought up for riot- 

147 

420 

Increase. 

110 

public streets. And 

llMmitinK uiiiuiabt. 

J Drench of Conserxuney Act. in the. number ol 

Years, 

Offences. i Prisoners. 

Y cars. 

j Offenc-s. 

Prisoners. persons put be I ore 

isot 

I Wit) 

Increase. 

A30 1 337 

312 1 

isr.i 

irtfio 

1 Boo 

I 2,120 

a,768 breach of the (’on- 

27 - 30 

Drcwasc ..| 1,274 

i 2(514 servaney Act, nndei 

the latter heading 

there is a decrease 


of twelve hundred and seventy-four eases, and two thousand si\ hundred and fourteen in 
the number of persons charged with that offence during the year |K(il. In I Hi JO there 
were 2 1‘2!# eases, and 51,7*8 persons before the Court fora breath of the Conservancy 
Act. During the past vear there were only 8-V> eases, in which 1,174 persons weie 
brought up. 


22. 11 in l’.xcellenev the (Jovernor in (‘ouneil will perceive from the statement 

given m the maigiu that 21,(147 persons were 
l\>r fll'portil in iwn, 81,647. brought before the Police Magistrates for 

... trial during the year I8(J1, ine|mlin»j the eases 

r.iiu i.-i.-iL i Ao[iiiiiot. which remained undisposed of at the close ol 

; >( tin* year lK(»n. During the past year 9(i pri- 

N 1 j i», 4 t»s soiiers Were mm ieled bv the Supreme f’oujt 

Court o^petty tHSitiims^ and b3ac<}uilted, I»41 were convicted, fined, 

Convicted . j injioa : 3,376 impiisoned, and hound oxer to be of good 

Acquitted . . ^. o|* j heliaviour. kv., and 0,498 w ere acquitted hv 

;-< the Magistrates, 2*> were convieted, and 1 ' 

"lMiO " i!! 1 a! IKK) acquitted before the Court of Petty Session*, 

;--—; and six prisoners were remanded. It will 

- ■ i ■—' r< " s< 1 1 , i, ~' ‘ 1 — 1 thus be seen that there is a decrease of two' 

hundred and fifty-nine prisoners as compared wiili the year lhfit). 


251. The proportion of convictitms in the Supreme Court was about (iO per cent- 
In th«’ Police ( «mrt the summary convictions bv the Magistrates amount to about 73 per 
cent., and in the Court of Petty Sessions about 00 per cent. 


‘24. On referring to the columns under the bead of “ sentence'’ in the Upturn No. 1 
it will be seen that of the persons convicted one was executed, 
i'uni*iiiner,N nine transported, seventeen hundred and twelve imprisoned, 

13,909 were lined. Two hundred and thirty-one persons were bound over to keep the peace 
and to be of good behaviour, and one hundred and eleven suffered corporal punishment. 
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26. The Statement given in the margin shows the castes of the different offenders 

brought be¬ 
fore the Ma- 

___gistrates dur¬ 
ing tlx* year 
1861. Ab com¬ 
pared with the 
previous year, 
the statement 
shows an in¬ 
crease of two 
- hundred and 



| Euro' 


1 ndo-Briton 
ami Nulive 

Hindoos. 

Muhome- 

ll.ltlS. 


Other* & 



1 


Christians. 





Castes. 



Years. 

■a : 

E 

•a 

! 


1 

*3 

■a 

a 

£ 

•3 

s 

A 

•a 

E 

i 

73 

1 


33 ; 


* 

u, 

S ; 

n. 

a 

£ 


h- 

55 

£ 

a 

1*01.... 

1,203 id 

043 

H4 

11,72^ 

1,037 

5,291 

321 

754 

5 

254 

1 17 

20,171 

1,470 

1S0O.... 

024 

10 

»85 

77 

12,044 

1,130 

5,175 

4(W 

900 

23 

2l>9 

i 

20,197 

1,709 

Increase 

m 

2 

5» 

7 



llfl 




45 

10 



Decrease. 





31* 

tin 

i 

147 

20(5 

IS 



20 

233 

| 


females in 
number 
of Europeans 
brought up in 
1861. It will 
be seen from 

the. Returns that this class of the community have been concerned in nearly all of ihc 
offences noticed. In the complaints between Masters of ships 
and seamen there is an increase of 216 persons brought before the 
Court in 1801. There is al«> an increase in the number of 
„ ,,, JS Indo- Briluns and Native Chri-tians brought before the Police 

i.OTti during the past year. In the other castes referred to, there is 

i;i 4 (with the exception of unknown castes) a decrease, more espe- 

. cially in the number of the prisoners from the Parsec eommuni'.v. 


Ijrun Io-mii'-k, 

Year* ioffiiuvi Prwii 


it»ni 


l .(«•.'» 
1 ,*J.M 


26. The Return No 3 i< the usual statement of Inquests held by the Coroner 
during the past year, which shows an increase of forty-two eases 
c.iw. in(|lie... «..J , vlt ), ,j u . v ,., lr iH(iu. The llrliim No. 4 is ii statraiml 

Court iif IVtlj mwioiis. J • 

of the eases disposed of bv the Court of Petty Sessions in 1861; 
from which it will be observed that the cases which came lie fore that tribunal show an 
increase of twenty eases and thirty prisoners, sixteen of whom were convicted and fourteen 
acquitted. 


Juvenile Offender*. 


The statement No 6 shows the number of Juvenile Offenders of tin- age of 
fourteen years and under, brought liefore the Magistrates during 
the year 186], and the offences with which they were charged. 
There were five hundred and twenty-six persons belonging to this class of criminals 
brought before the Magistrates in 1861. Tlftve hundred and forty-one oi these offenders 
were eon vie tod, and one hundred and eighty-live, discharged—of those convicted twenty- 
five wore transferred to the David Sassoon Industrial and Reformatory Institution, where 
they will no douht be trained to habits of industry and taught trades by which they will 
hereafter be enabled to maintain themselves honestly. 

\9j 
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28. The amount of property believed to have been stolen during the year 1861 

was Rupees 1,39,409-10-7, being a 


- -- 

Amount ©f property stolen. decrease of Rupees 38,798-0-10 as com- 

Year*. 

Mfll 

18H0 

Diww • . • ■ 

Rupee*. 

Annas. 

Pje8 pared with the preceding year. Ut uns 

! ,90,409 
1,78,-107 

10 

11 

g was recovered by the Police. It will, 

38.708 



- ----—- Rupees 44,208-9-2, which is said to have 

Yuan. 

Rupres. j Anna; 

Pir». Merchants, Native Bankers, Traders, and 

1801 

1800 

Dw-mn**- .. . 

47.V2 ! 

7'. ,307 i 16 

(1 others. In one of these cases, two per- 

9 sons, named Kavuldass Javerdass and 

27.0.V, ! 16 

Mamiekehund Motteochund, were charg- 


cd with embezzling the sum of Rupees 


3.1,100, the property of Virjlall Motteeehnnd, a Native Banker, but the case was 
dismissed by the Magistrate, and the prosecutor was directed to pay 50 Rupees to the 
accused for loss of time and expenses incurred by them in defending themselves uguinst 
what was believed to be a false and vexatious charge. 

29. in the cases of robbery exceeding fifty Rupees the property believed to huie 
been stolen is estimated at Rupees (>3,000-7-7. Of this unmunt Rupees 21,454-12-7 
were recovered by the Police, lit the other cases next noticed (those of robbery not 
exceeding fifty Rupees) the property believed to have been stolen is set down at Rupees 
12,055-9-11; of this sum Rupees 9,731-15-3 w r crc recovered by the Police. Excluding 
the case noticed in the preceding paragraph which w'as dismissed by the Magistrate, and 
in which property amounting to Rupees 35,000 was alleged to have been cm be/./, led, it will 
lie seen that nearly one half of the property set down as stolen has been recovered by the 
Police. P ruler all the circumstances 1 do not think that these results can be regarded us 
unfavourable to the executive Police, who have, l believe, done their dutj under their able 
and zealous Superintendent. 


liirrrn*' in tlif rate of, 
.luring thi'ynar 1801. 


30. 'Hie Return No. 6 shows the mortality among all classes of the Inhabitants 
of Bombay during the year 1861. The total number of deaths 
Mortality. from all causes amounts to 15,377, showing an increase, of six 

hundred and fifteen as compared with the previous year, but it 
will he observed that there is a decrease of six hundred and 
eighty-four cases under the heading “epidemic disease." In 1850 the number of the 
deaths among all classes of the community was 15,492, and in 1855, 15,128, and con¬ 
sidering that the population, both European and Native, is increasing yearly, I do not think 
that the rate, of mortality among the inhabitants of this Island can be regarded as very 
high; and the large decrease under the beading “ epidemic ” seems tome to be very 
satisfactory. 


31. Twenty-dour fires occurred in the Town and Island during the past year, anc 
property of the estimated value of Rupees 59,799-8 is said tc 
have been destroyed. A fire occurred in May last among th< 
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Cotton at Colaba, in which Cotton valued at 25,000 Rupees was destroyed. Another fire 
lately took place in December last in the Native Town Bhundarwaddee Vuddacheegadee, 
on which occasion a large house and other property of the estimated value of 23,000 
Rupees was destroyed, and I regret to state that on this occasion a native man lost his life. 

32, In February last, a house was burnt down in Balloo Sarong street, and property 
of the value of Rupees 7,100 was destroyed. On this occasion also an old woman 
perished. The other fires were of a trifling character. All these fires are said to have 
been accidental. 

33. The present Returns do not seem to call for any further remarks from me. 

1 have only to add in conclusion that my colleagues in the Magistracy have applied them¬ 
selves assiduously to the adjudication of the numerous cases which have come before 
them during the past year. 

I have the. honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant. 

Hominy, Police Office, ) W. CRAWFORD, 

30M January 1802. i Senior Magistrate, aid Commissioner of Police. 
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(Signed) W. CRAWFORD, 

Bombay, Police Office, 30th January 1862. Senior Magistrate, and Commissioner of Police. 
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APPENDIX TO JUDICIAL REPORT. 


Js'o. 5 .—Return showing the Offences for which Persons of the age of fourteen 
years and under were brought before the Magistrates of Bombay, from 1 st 
January to A\st December 18C1. 


OFFENCES. 

Convicted. 

| Discharged. 

i 

i 

Total. 

Robberies.. 

74 

52 

126 

Receiving stolen goods, knowing them to have been stolen.. 

1 

4 

5 

Embezzlement and breach of trust. 

1 

1 

2 

Fraud, and obtaining money or goods bv false pretences.... 


2 

2 

Riotous behaviour on the public road... 

10 

29 

39 

Assaulting or resisting Police Officers... 


1 

1 

Assault, forcible entry, or injury to person or property.... 

15 

27 

42 

Drunkenness... 

!> 


9 

Gamblers . 

:io 

11 

■11 

Found possessed of implements, or on any premises with 
felonious intent. 

2 


2 

Found possessed of property suspected of being stolen .... 

17 

it 

31 

Nuisance .. 

70 

18 

91 

Riding or driving furioush, or without light. 

9 


9 

Obstructing the public road... 

50 

it 

59 

Breach of the Conveyance Act. 

1 


1 

Breach of the Conservancy Act No. XIV. of 1856. 

5 

» 

7 

Unlawful nnd malicious destruction of property. 

1 

2 

3 

Exposing for sale meat, fish, &r. unfit for human food 

M 


8 

Using false weights and measures. . 

Using abusive or insulting words to provoke a breach of the 
peace... 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Ill-treating animals .. 

19 


19 

Bathing or washing clothes, &c. on the public ltoads. 
Tanks, Wells, &c.. 

8 

3 

ii 

Attempting to commit Suicide. 

Begging for alms . 

Discharging fire-works on the public road. 

*3 

1 

1 

<> 

I 

1 

5 

Total in 1861. 

341 

185 

526 

Total in 1800. 

255 

102 

417 

Increase.... 

86 | 

! 

23 

J09 

Decrease.... 





W. CRAWFORD, 

Senior Magistrate, and Commissioner of Police. 
Bombay , Police Office, 30 th January 1802. 
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No. 1129 or 1862. 


To W. Crawford, Esq., 

Senior Magistrate of Police, 


Judicial Department. 


BOMBAY. 


Sir, — 1 am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 30th January 
last, No. 74, submitting Annual Police Returns showing the state of crime in the Town 
and Island of Bombay during the year 1801. 

2. In reply, 1 am desired to inform you that the Honourable the Governor in Council 
observes from these Returns that there has been an increase of 180 (or 1*3 per cent.) in the 
number of offences reported, but a decrease of 259 (or 1*2 per cent.) in the number of 
offenders apprehended. It does not appear to what extent this is due to the failure of the 
Police to a’pprehend parties charged with offences. On this point your opinion should be 
submitted. 

3. Out of the cases which were brought to trial in 18(50,71 per cent, were attended 
with convictions, and 2y per cent, with acquittals. His Excellency in Council is glad to 
observe that in 1861 76 per cent, of the cases resulted in conviction, and only 26 per cent, 
in acquittal. 

4. The value put upon the property stolen and embezzled during 1861 is less 
than that for 1860, hut the Governor in Council also observes that the quantity recovered 
is considerably less. The explanation given in the '28th and 29th paragraphs of your 
letter is, however, satisfactory. 

6. llis Excellency the Governor in Council is pleased to observe the decrease of 23 
per cent, in the number of Parsecs apprehended during the year under report. 

6. In conclusion, I urn desired to observe that there are some slight discrepancies 
in the totals of the Returns submitted by you, but the general result is shown with suffi¬ 
cient accuracy in the annexed Comparative Statement prepared in this Office. 

1 have the honor to he, &c., 

M. J. SHAW STEWART, 

Bombay Castle, bth April 1862. Acting Secretary to Government. 
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Comparative Statement framed from the Returns submitted bp the Senior Magistrate of Police , Bombay , showing the 
state oj Crime and the efficiency of the Police in the years 1800 and 1861. 
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APPENDIX TO JUDICIAL REPORT. 


APPENDIX G. 


No. 30 of 1862. No. 9 of 1862. 

Judicial Department, 

It. L. Playpair, 

Assistant Political Resident, in charge of Residency, Aden, 

I. Shaw Stewart, Esq., 

Acting Secretary to Government, Bombay. 

Aden, 18/ h January 1862. 

I transmit, for the information of Government, the usual J udicial 
and Conservancy returns of Aden for the year 1861, as per margin. 

2. In la*t report I showed that during the past four years 
there had been a constant and steady decrease in the number of 
cases tried ; now I am happy to say that the decrease is still more 
marked, the total number being 546, or 194 less than last year, and 
441 less than in 1857. 

3. The first class “ offences against the person" calls for no special remark ; deduct¬ 
ing the cases of “ petty assault,” the number of more aggravated offences is the same in 
the lust two years. 

4. There was only one offence committed against the person accompanied by vio 
lence, and this did not occur within my jurisdiction. Two iiiggaries belonging to the 
Engineer Department were charged with having bound, robbed, and otherwise ill-treated 
one of their comrades, and the case was sent by the Military authorities to the Civil Court 
for trial. As there was no evidence forthcoming, the Prisoners were acquitted. 

5. The Tabular Statement, No 13A, attached, is sufficiently explanatory regard¬ 
ing the other offences tried. 


From 

Captain 


To 

M. J. 


Sir, 

A 

5, 6. 10. 12. la." I 

B,C, D_I 


1857 No. 98G 

1858 „ 769 

1859 „ 749 

1860 739 

1861 „ 545 


6. In table 10A no offences are recorded as having been tried by the Political 
Resident. In explanation of this, it must he lx>rne in mind that 1 acted both as Resi¬ 
dent and First. Assistant for the greater part of the year under review. 

7. The following is an abstract of the Prisoners in Jail during I860, compared 
with the previous year:— 


Aggregate of the average daily number of all classes. 

Daily average. 

N umber remaining in Jail on the 31st December 1859 and 186’0 

Number admitted during the year. 

Number released. 

Ditto escaped . 

Ditto died . . . 

Ditto executed.. 

Remaining 31st December 1860 and 1861. 

96 


18<«>. 

1881. 

63,107 

63,003 

172 

146 

104 

178 

357 

207 

340 

247 


1 

3 4 


178 133 
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8. The Convicts Casualty Report is attached, marked C. Of the four convicts whose 
deaths are therein detailed, one died from sheer old ape, and debility ; another, one of 
the State prisoners lately sent from Sind, was upwards of 70 years of age, and the other 
2, though only 40 and 43 years of age respectively, had been 1(» and 13 years in confine¬ 
ment. 


II. Remunerative in-door labour progresses satisfactorily ; attached, marked B, is 
u summary of the receipts and expenditure on this account, and the following abstract 
exhibits the net profit derived from each branch of industrial art during the past three 
years : - 



)»$!). 

latio. 


1801. 


Net profit of Printing Press. 


2 

o 

1,3*2 

1 1 


1,334 

7 

10 

Type purchased during the rear. 

397 

o 

3 







Bonk-binding plant purchased during vear. 

1*11 

0 

0 

130 

1 1 

0 




Net profit on Book-binding. 




335 

15 


400 

9 

0 

Miwfllanrons Mmiufucftiles . 

93 i 

2 

/ 

1,0s 2 

ft 

s 

760 

6 

0 

Realised liv wile of Vegetables grown in Jail Garden 

71 

n 

o 

112 

3 

0 

66 

12 

6 

Realised liv grinding Wheat . 

.. 



257 

13 

0 

307 

1 1 

0 

Actually roeehed from proceeds of Out-door Comiet 1 









Inborn . ... . . 




1,001) 

10 

0 

7*1 

14 

0 

Miscellanemt*. Receipts . 

IS 

K 

3 

5s 

1 1 

3 

17 

11 

3 

Stating actually etfeeied l»v substitution of convict for 










lured menial labour . 




150 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

Total, Rupees . .. 

2,60* 

10 

!) 

1,601 

; 

0 

8,8*2 

7 

7 

Deduct Rook-hinder'a wages (as Instructor).... 

17 

s 

1 

462 

t) 

0 




Actual Not Profit . 

2,591 

2 

* 

4,139 

7 

0 ! 

7 

7 


10. Although the actual amount realised during the present year falls short of that 
of 1st JO, nevertheless there has been a decided advance in reality. In !•%'() there was a daily 
uverage of 172 prisoners, who yielded a net profit of Rupees 4,1311: in 1801,145 prisoners 
yielded Rupees 3,8*2; the present year’s income, if calculated according to last year’s rate, 
would be 172: 145:: 4,139: 34*9, which is Rupees 398 less than has really been realised. 

11. The value of convict labour not actually charged for (.1 ail servants not included) 
was UujK'es 943-2-9, of which sum Rupees 500-14-9 represents labour ex pended in re¬ 
pairing the Jail buildings, and making a paper manufactory; the remainder was on account 
of various petty repairs, for the execution of which there were no local funds available. 

12. The* Paper Manufactory had not commenced to yield any return before the 
end of the year. It. is now, however, in tolerably good working order. 1 do not antici¬ 
pate much direct profit from this work, but the indirect gain will be considerable, as it 
enables me to employ a number of prisoners within the Jail, and, as a consequence, to dis¬ 
pense with some of the. Scbundce guard. Without making any allowance for the value 
of paper and paste-board which may be sold or used, 1 estimate that during the present 
year at least 500 Rupees will be saved by reducing the Jail Guard. 
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13. The following table shows the various description of work on which the 
Prisoners were engaged during the past two years. From this it will be seen that the- 
average daily number of Prisoners employed outside the Jail has been reduced from *426- 
to 297-:— 


Description or Labot-r. 

1800. 

1801. 

Aggregate 

N umber. 

Average 
daily Number. 

Aggregate 

Number, 

Average 
daily Number. 


Masons. 

1,152 

3.9(17 

1,350 

3-699 

1 

\ ('arjHuitcrs . 

51 

O’139 

219 

O-G00 

Hard labour 

Labourers.. 

7,0S!) 

19-3(19 

*1,700 

12-S77 

outside Jail. 

1 Water- car riers. 

6,3 11 

17-213 

3,907 

10*701 


Miscellaneous.. 

711 

1-951 

U70 

1 *35 


Total.... 

1 .'*»<> 17 

•t 2 - 6 fiy 

10,Sill 

29 71.5 


f Printers .. 

l,**9 

5 1(11 

1,739 

•1-765 


llook-bimlers .. . 

l ,36 i 

3-727 

1,103 

3 *14 


Carpenters . 

1,(IK* 

2-973 

920 

2-520 


Tailors ... . .. . 

l.isy 

3-219 

1,109 

3-OdS 


Chick-makers .... . 

3 , 30 s 

9'0ds 

3,O0s 

S-213 


Rattan-workers. 

2,sit i 

7-907 

2.357 

6-157 

2 

Coir-workers. 

2, l!>7 

0*22 

2,505 


Hard labour in--, 

Painters . 

12 

o 11 :> 

72 

0197 

side Jail. 

Mat-workers .. . 

tid i 

1-732 

fiofi 

I-fifiO 


Moelue.s . 


1-309 

339 

0-929 


Grinders. 



1,9-10 

5*315 


Weu\ ers. 

995 

2 719 

317 




(i,t>22 

1(1-153 

4,562 



__ Paper-makers . 



412 

1129 


Total.... 

22, ID 1 

in 

21,229 

5s-lti2 


~(’ooks . 

4,057 

11 0s5 

3,119 

9 367 


Sweepers. 

1 ,602 

1377 

1,1(10 

-1-000 

3 

Gardeners. . 1 . 

366 

MUM) 

365 

1-000 

Jail Servants- 

MimmI.. 

7.52 

2-000 

730 

2-000 


Monitors . 

1,«f»H 

3-000 

1.095 

3-000 


Stim*-keepers. 


l-tum 

3(15 

1-000 


L Jlitrbers . 

.'Hid 

1 -ooo 

305 

I-ooo 


Total. 

s. »*s. 

■j:i ite 

r.riti) 

21 367 


’"Light labour. 

155 

0123 




Debtors. 

2,1 HI 

5-995 

L90fi 

5 • 222 

1 

Sick and excused. 

:i,;i!tit 

9-2*7 

2,912 

7'97* 

Without hariK Attendin'; .-irk.. 

SO 1 

2197 

(174 

1*17 

labour. 

Tempornrilv detained . 

2,7 id 

7 195 

971 

2-66* 


Miscellaneous. 

1.211 

3-390 

1,532 

4-197 


^Excused on account of holiday 

5,966 

1(1-300 

a.IKil 

13-7*1 


Total.... 

l(i,502 

-15-0*7 

13,029 

35-696 


Grand Total of Prisoners . .. 

fid, 10/ 

172-1*3 

52,903 

141-9-10 


14. Tlu; average earning of each Prisoner was Rupees 20-12-4, being an increase of 
Rupees 2-1-9, as compared with 1800. 
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IS. The following Table shows the cost of each Prisoner per annum for the three 
last years 


Head* of Expenditure®. 

Aden Jail. 

158 Prisoners in 1850. 
i7*i „ IRflO. 

145 „ 1861. 



1»M. 

18(10. 

1801. 



lit- a, 

/»' 

lit. a- p. 

Rt. 

a. 

P • 

Hnticms .. 

N.SG4 11 

8 

8,1 8-1 5 A 

0,783 

0 

0 

















Total . .. 

«,3d i i 

8 

h, 181 n -i 

0,783 

0 

0 

Cost per Prisoner. 

i 3 

•I 

17 y i 

40 

12 

s 


O r ., 7 ., 


1 OKI f» a 

1,872 



Cost per Prisoner. 

■ 17 -t 


118-1 

12 

i 1 

0 

Extra lisfalilishment... 

i 

0 

4 ,161 4 0 

3,3s<; 

2 

0 

Cost per Prisoner . 

3 1 

if 

•2.’* ].’• 0 

21 

11 

s 


Total.... 

7,320 t» 

10 

6,112 13 -1 

3,438 

2 

0 

Cost per Prisoner. 

46 

11 

37 7 4 

37 

m 

2 

■ 

‘European Medicines. 
















Bazar Medicine*. \e. . 

i::» io 

1 

392 *2 1 

103 

ti 

0 


Cowt per Prisoner. 

3 O 

2 

3 7 1 

i 

2 

0 


Sick Diet. 









. 














w 

Cost per Prisoner. 








Total . . 

473 io 

4 

392 2 i 

103 

0 

0 

Cost per Prisoner. 

o 

- 

3 7 1 

1 

- 

0 

\ ’lathing, including Blanket uud Betiding . 



. 

Ml 

13 

0 





0 

12 


Conti uirencies ... 

:ms o 

ii 

*27 [» s 0 

101 

y 

y 









Additions, Alterations, nud ltepnirs. 



1,733 7 0 

989 

10 

; 

Cost ]>er Prisoner ... . 



10 1 3 

6 

13 

2 

Groi* 

cost of maintenance . 

it;,6rr« o 

4 

16,<132 4 0 

13,072 

9 

l 

Gross cost per Prisoner. 

Ida’S 8 

s 

100 3 0 

in 

1 

(i 


Hi. Deducting the value of the Prisoner's earning, the actual cost of each would he. 
as follows 



1839. 

1800. 

1801. 

Gross cost per prisoner . 

103 8 8 

100 3 0 

94 4 6 

Average Earnings . 

10 0 3 

24 10 7 

20 12 4 

Actual Cost. 

80 2 3 

75 8 5 

w « 2 


which show's a very considerable progressive decrease in the expenses of the .fail. 
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17. Here I may appropriately acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Secretary Kinluch 
Forbes’ letter No. 4201, dated 23rd ultimo, in which he observes that there appears to be 
great room for economy in the Aden Jail. I trust that the foregoing remarks will prove 
that this subject has ever received my anxious consideration. The year regarding which 
the above quoted observation was made has been followed by two others, in both of 
which there has been a marked decrease of expense, and I am confident that in that now 
commenced there will be a further diminution. 

IN. The high price of provisions at Aden must always raise the rute of each 
Prisoner’s subsistence above that of other Jails, and the necessity fit «»»utaiiw»g a con¬ 
siderable guard to watch the Prisoners in the present temporary building, as well us the 
perishable nature of the buildings themselves, which constantly require extensive repairs, 
tend to swell the gross expense. 

19. Put I think that the comparison exhibited between the Jail at Aden and those 
of other places is hardly a fair one ; certainly it is not complete. It matters less that the 
expense is high if tlu* earnings of the Prisoners are in due proportion. 

20. 1 have no means of knowing what amount is earned by Prisoners in other Jails 

in the Bombay Presidency, and I do not allege that, in this respect, the Aden Jail i< 
superior to them, but I have before me the lleport of the InsjMvlor General ofJuiU m 
the Lower Provinces of Bengal lor and I find that out of tin* fifty-four Jails 

under his superintendence there is not one in which the Prisoner's earnings approach 
the average of the Aden Jail, and only one in w hich they exceed the half. 

* 

21. Nevertheless, making all due allowances for earnings, 1 am aware that the 
maintenance of Prisoners in Aden must always be attended with considerably greater 
exjM'nsc than elsewhere, owing mainly to the high price of provisions. 

22. The following scale of prices charged by the Commissariat Department and by 
the Jail Contractor will show how much higher both are than tlu* Indian rates. 1 may 
mention that the Commissariat rates are lower this year than they have ever been More :— 




Per 

Commissariat Rate. 

Jail Rate. 

Curry Stuff 


2811)8. 

£\ 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Blmll 



I 

11 

ti 

I 

8 

0 

Flour, 2nd sort 



1 

11 

:i 

1 

H 

0 

Ghee, 1st sort 



fi 

10 

0 

A 

0 

0 

Oil, Cocoimut 



6 

7 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Salt 



0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Tamarind .. 



•> 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

Vegetables.. 



0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

ti 

Wood 


7«4lbs. 

2 

14 

0 

2 

3 

0 

Cost of each Prisoner ) Ilard Labour 



2 

410 


2 

1*8(5 

per diem. 

.. ( Unlit „ 



I 

11-32 


1 

*10 


100 
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23. Attached, marked D, is an Account Current of the Municipal Fund during the 
pant year, and the following shows the receipts of the fund during each year since its insti¬ 
tution in 1854;— 


Years. 

Receipts. 

1H54 

8,564 3 2 

1H55 

13,529 5 4 

1856 

23,33 1 1 8 

ixr»7 

23,053 8 2 

1858 

20,430 7 1 

1859 

31,705 5 1 

ISfiO 

31,169 4 5 

1861 

38,012 9 9 


24. The aggregate of the receipt side during 183! is Rupees 38,012-9-9, hut from 
lliis the sum of Hu pees 0,144-1-3 should Ik* deducted, as tliat, amounl is an unusual item 
of receipt, being subscriptions realised on account of the new Civil Hospital: with this 
deduction tlu* amount exceeds that of lust year by Knpecs 099-3-10. 

25. The new Civil Hospital is ready for occupation: only one wing, however, \\\tl> 
the out-Ilouses, dispensary, and waiting hull, an*, finished ; the remainder will be gradually 
completed as funds are available for that purpose. 

‘20. A line ancient Reservoir above the Roman Catholic Chapel'has been cleaned 
out and repaired at an e\j»eiwo of Rupees 1,381-7-3; this is quite unconnected with the 
system of tanks in the Taweela Valley. 

’27. The other items of disbursement require no explanation. 

•28. It is my pleasing duty to record that all the subordinates in the various Depart¬ 
ments under my control have discharged their duties entirely 0* my satisfaction. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

U. I.. PI-AY FAIR, 

Assistant Political Resident, in charge of Kesidenev. 


A 

No. 5 —Jurat and Second Assistants to the Political Resident. 


Cmler trial on the 1st January,. 

1SC7, 

1858. 

1859. 

I860. 

1861. 

Apprehended during the year .. 


739 

743 

725 

345 

Referred by transfer. 

.. 




. . 

Total.. 

98b 

739 

743 

725 

.545 

Discharged without trial . 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Acquitted . 

33 

21 

12 

45 

25 

Committed to Political Resident 

12 


3 

14 
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A 

No. G —Political Resident, 

■ 1857. 1858. \m. 

Ibider trial 1st January. 

Committed during the year .... 1*2 .. 3 


1860. 1861. 

u 


Total.. 12 

Discharged without trial. 

Acquitted . 1 

(Convicted . 11 


Deferred to Government of Bombay.. 
I nder trial 31st. December. 


3 14 

3 M 


Iv, I.. PLAYFAIR, 

Assistant Political Resident, 


A 

No. 1(1 .—Statement of Sentences passed fn/ the under me nth ami Oncers durhaj the year 1 St* |. 



R. L. PLAY PAID, 

Assistant Political Resident. 


A 

No. 1 — Prisoners in Jail oh the 31*/ of December 1861. 

iKtil. 


iinjirboument lor life, with hard labour. 71 

Ditto above 11 \ears . H 

Ditto from 10 to 1 I years. 4 

Ditto from 7 to 10 \cars . / 

Ditto i»i less than 7 years . 33 

Ditto without hard labour . “ 


Deaths m the year 


l-L* 


Total .. 133 

. 4 

n. I.. PLAYFAIR, 

Assistant Political Resident. 
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io. 13 .—Table showing the number of persons apprehended and brought to trial in 18(51, 
and the result of the proceedings. 


f Assault, with wounding 
No. 1. j Importation <»J’ Shnet . 

Ofirnres against < Sndnmv. .... 

person | Iti*»t ami Assault 

Petty Assault. 


Total . . 

\o. 2. "I 

liVfWWsasrninat j»p»- l Hurtrlarv, troundinsr, or personal] 
emu muted t injury.. 


with w.ilcnrc 


J 


No ;{. 
MVnu’i s niraimt 


fBnmlnrt. unattended with nggra- 
tnting riminiMnutvs . 

Tli< ft /. . 

limiting Stolen property 
Fraud .... .. 


. J Trespass. 

J .n.,K- , tv nil.ll.ll1-, Su<1 , 


ted without \io- 


Sjiatehiiifc 

Attempt at theft.. .. 

Accessory to tin'll . 

Apprehension villi Mifijiieioinj 
[ property 


Total . 


.•orgm, &r. oficn- [ 

" • * ■ . SForgerv 
ee- mrainst l nr- ‘ n * 


"T 


No. (i 

Mwellu tteout. 


( llet urning after expulsion. 

J Refusal of duty. 

j lll'M'UO . 

[.Other ofl'euoes included in idiote. 


Total... 
Grand Total... 


S- =5 

4 t 


<»2 1*2 i ir 

s ; i j :» 

«! - •* 

;t i 


i 

0 
Is 

I 

I 

111 I 22 


, i:» 
1 <ts 


Hit 


« I 1 


_Ll 

i | 


i 


IS , 

•JO 


Ijii;. , i *i.» . i<» ; 2 j 


117 llio ; Sit I 

:.i:. djj .ms ; 


! , 


12 ! W 

•• j -!! 

it jo;. 


21 X 

I I 21 .»20 


! 10 
10 


II. I.. PLAY FA III, 

Assistant iW'/VW Jtes 

W. 


■ideal. 
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B 


Abstract of the Receipts and Expenditures on account of Convict labor in the Aden Jail 
duriny the year ] h‘(! 1. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Expenditures. 

Amount. 


Us. 

a. 

V- 


Us. 

" V • 

Balance on hand 1st Jnnunn Iftfil. 

1,112 


O’ 

Bv materials used in Printing 



Keoehed from ont-tum of work in 




Department . 

2(10 

3 ft 

the Printing Depart,men!. 


11 

7 

B\ Ditto Hook-binding ditto. 

fl3 

13 ft 

Ditto ditto Book-binding do. 

•V.J 

ti 

ft 

,, Ditto for Manufactures.. 

1.12.‘» 

S ; t 

Ditto ditto Manufactures .. 


t* 

1 1 

„ Miscellaneous . 

1.0 

0 0 

Realised bv the sale of Vegetable** 




„ ('outage paid to Jailor on the 



grown in the Jail Darden .. 

fifi 

12 

C 

net protits of the Jail 



Ditto ditto of' Bran 

•> 

6 

(I 

Manufactures . 

121 

r» 2 

Ditto ditto of Old Stores .... 

12 

U 

(i 

,, Pett\ supplies for Jail use .. 

Itil 

ft ’> 

Received from ('on tract or for 




,, Clothing issued toComicts.. 

1 1 1 

13 It 

primling AVI lent .. .. 

m 

11 

0 

„ Repairs to Jail Building . .. 

210 

1 (i 

Miscellaneous Receipts . 


5 

3 

„ Materials used for Murks for 



Convict labour employed in Town. 

"SI 

14 

(I 

Paper Manufacture .. 

121 

ft II 

* • 




,, Cash, n contribution for the 







erection of the new (nil 







Hospital . 

1 ,00(1 

0 tl 





,, Paid into the Public Treasury 







on account of the Jail Ksta- 







hlishmeut. 

1^72 

0 0 





Balance on hand 31st Deoem- 







her ISGI . 

(ihO 

10 3 

(irand Total, Rupees .. 

ti.r.t; i 

1 

0 

Grand Total. Rupees.... 

(i,0(i 1 

1 f. 


R. I.. PLAY FA IK, 

Aden Jail, 3Uf December 1861. Assistant Political Resident. 
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Statement of the Receipt* and Expenditure of the 


Balance on hand 31at December 1860 .. 

3,668 

8 

6 




Received on account of Fines.. 

2,638 

15 

0 




„ Poundage . 

iss 

5 

9 




„ Summons . 

1,965 

i 

0 




„ Tux on Cainels on hire. 

203 

12 

0 




„ ,, Donkeys .. 

461 

8 

0 




„ „ Boats „ . 

1,082 

0 

0 





— 

— 

— 

6,496 

9 

9 

Assessment for watering and sweeping the Town. 

3,104 

0 

0 




„ on Coal J)ep6t& . 

333 

1 

10 




— 

— 

■— 

3,427 

1 

10 

Fees on Instalment Paper . 

83 

7 

0 




„ Mortgage Notes . 

57 

12 

0 




„ Light Pass. 

23 

6 

0 




„ Arm Pass... 

45 

4 

0 




„ Deeds of Sale . 

61 

0 

0 




„ Protests. 

495 

6 

0 




„ Affixing Office Seals... 

65 

0 

0 




„ Water Tickets . 

72 

4 

0 




„ Deeds of Reference. 

26 

0 

0 




„ Powers of A Homev. 

. 6H 

0 

0 




,* Certificates of Discharge. 

3 

8 

0 




„ Registering and discharging .Seamen, &e .... 

261 

0 

0 




„ Boat, Donkey, Camel, and Buggy Licenses .. 

303 

4 

0 




„ Liquor Licenses . 

GOO 

0 

0 




• „ Certiiicates of Naturalization . 

130 

0 

0 




„ Provisional f 'ertificates of Registry . 

20 

0 

0 




„ Certifictes of sale of Country ('raft.. 

14 

0 

0 




Grants . 

38 

0 

0 




„ Bonds . 

6 

0 

0 




„ Administering Estates. 

68 

9 

9 




„ Other Documents... 

28 

6 

0 





— 

— 

— 

2,460 

1 

9 

Received on account of Banian Well... 

4,188 

8 

0 




„ „ Tamela Well. 

1,890 

8 

6 




Realised by sale of water from reservoirs . 

5,670 

8 

0 




- - 

— 

— 

11,749 

8 

6 

„ confiscated projierty. 

48 

8 

0 




„ old building materials.... 

215 

4 

0 




License for sale of Poisonous Substances'. 

120 

0 

0 




Received from Treasury on account of Scavenger Carts. 

600 

0 

0 




Unclaimed Property. 

404 

6 

0 




Receipt from Point Branch Police Office. 

30 

6 

0 




Interest on Government Securities. 

130 

13 

11 






1,549 

5 

11 

Quit Rent ... 




2,517 

4 

0 

Subscription for Civil Hospital. 


... 


6,144 

1 

6 


106 


Grand Total, Rg. 38,012 9 9 
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Aden Municipal Fund for the year 1861. 


Establishment of Police Court. 


Permanent Establishment . 3,514 7 3 

Contingencies . 1,027 8 9 


Police. 

Paid to complete Police Establishment. 744 0 0 

Pony allowance to Subedar.... .. WO 0 0 

Boat Establishment. 26 0 0 

Contingencies . 285 10 0 


Conservancy of Town. 

Permanent Establishment for watering and sweepingTown. 3,495 0 0 

Contingencies . 7 2 0 


Water Supply. 

Permanent Establishment of Wells and Tanks. 4,605 9 2 

Contingencies . 898 8 7 


Public Works. 

Constructing new Civil Hospital. 14,686 9 6 

„ Cutclm House for Residency Gig’s Crew.. 99 8 0 

Planting and Watering Trees. 665 7 0 

Repairs to ancient Reservoirs. 1,381 7 3 

„ Banian Well. 160 1 4 

„ Police Stations. 148 5 9 

„ Cadi's Court .„. 45 1 0 

„ Police Court at Steamer Point. 285 1 6 

„ Small Pox Hospital . 13 14 5 


Miscellaneous. 

Centage on Quit Kent. 125 13 7 

„ Taxes. 143 14 10 

Subsistences of Patients in Civil Hospital. 296 9 0 

Maintenance of Puupers in Small Pox Hospital . 34 6 0 

Contingencies . 1,130 3 6 


Total, IIs. 


4,542 0 0 


1,235 10 0 


3,502 2 0 


5,504 I 9 


17,385 7 9 


1,730 14 II 
33,900 4 5 


Balance on hand, Its. 4,112 6 4 
Grand Total, Its. 38,012 9 9 
(Errors Excepted) 

R. L. PLAYFAIR, 

Assistant Political Resident. 
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2nd January 1862. 
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No. 1210 or 1862. 


Judicial Department. 


To 

The Political Resident at Aden, 

Si it.—I am directed by the Honorable the Governor in Council to acknowledge the 
receipt of Captain Playfair’s letter of the 18th January last, No. 0, forwarding Judicial 
and Conservancy Returns of Aden lor the year 1861, and to transmit to you copy of the 
Resolution passed by Government on the subject. 


RESOLUTION. 

His Excellency the Governor in Ootiueil finds some difficulty in reviewing these 
returns from a certain vagueness in the expressions used by Captain Playfair. In the 
2nd paragraph, for example, he refers to 5-15 eases tried during the year 1861, and in 
Statement A, No. he gives as the number apprehended during the year, referring 
apparently to the number of prisoners. J« future reports the Political Resident should be 
requested to show, in the first place, the number of offences committed, or registered as 
having been committed, during the year, dealing in a separate Statement, with the numlier 
of individuals apprehended, and the proportion of them acquitted or convicted. 

A copy of the report of the Commissioner of Police in the Southern Divison, for the 
year I860, together with the Resolution passed on it, should be sent for the information 
and guidance of the Resident, as indicating the manner in which the information required 
by Government, should be prepared. 

The Honorable the Governor in Council highly approves of the Municipal Adminis¬ 
tration of Aden during the year. 

Extracts from this report of the paragraphs bearing on the Prison discipline should 
be sent to the Inspector General Prisons, with a request that lie will favour Government 
with his opinion on the subject. 

These proceedings should be reported to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India 
in Council. 


Bombay Castle, 1 \th April \ 862. 
108 


I have the honour to be, * 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

M. J. SHAW STEWART, 
Acting Secretary to Government. 
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APPENDIX H. 

GENERAL REPORT ON THE PRISONS OF THE BOMBAY 
PRESIDENCY FOR 1861. 

No. 691 of 1862. 

From 

Tiie Inspector General of Prisons, 

To 

The Acting Secretary to Government, 


Judicial Department, 


BOMBAY. 

MR, 

In submitting to Government the Annual Report of the Jails under the control 
i/I this < Oliee for the year ending on the December 1H01, 1 have the honour to state, 
in <*\plunnTmn of it* meagre details, that 1 received charge of the duties of this olliee at a 
date siihsetjuent to that with which the present report closes. 

2. Prom the want of personal knowledge of the working of the Department during 
the pet tod under ivjiort, and in flu* absence of any recorded data from my immediate 
predcee—or on the subject, l regret that it is not in my power to furnish more than the 
statistical information contained in the annexed Tabular Statements, together witli extract 
copies of Reports from the Session Judges on the administration of the Jails under their 
charge-, as well as from the Civil Surgeon’s Sanitary Reports. 


Poona . 

Seninii .1 ntlj;o. 

Civil Surgeon. 

Dlioolin 
Si-bmoii Judge. 

,l:iil Siijn-iiiiiciiilcnt, 

Civil Surgeon. 

Ahmfdiwpttur. 
Assistant Session Judge, 
Civil SurgiHin. 

Ahmtdnbtvl. 
Session Judge, 

Civil Surgeon. 

Dhanrnr. 

Civil Surgeon. 


3. 1 consider that several of these Re- 
jwirts, especially those noted in the margin, 
are so able and display so much zeal and in¬ 
terest in the numerous subjects treated, that 
they would lose much of their value by being 
presented in the form of condensed sum¬ 
maries. 


-4 1-or fuime guidance, however, I await the instructions of Government on tlu- 

poillt. 

o. I have also appended to this Report an uutmished Memorandum styled m the 
Report for i860 as Appendix J. This, 1 believe, was the last nftieial document, prepared 
bv the late Dr. Ogilvic : it is for this reason, as well as for the valuable information it con¬ 
tain-, that 1 have considered it advisable that it should not he omitted. 

6. The death of the lute Inspector General of Prisons would under ordinalv 
i ircmustanees have been a sad und serious blow to the Department, to w hich he had devoted 
with so much zeal his rare talents and energies, but occurring at a time when he was 
*Hj RM* 
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gradually and against serious difficulties, but at the same time successfully, reforming tin* 
whole Jail administration of this Presidency, and bringing it into a condition of improved 
health, order, and economy, the loss is doubly to be lamented. 

7. In carrying out the* principles originated by this able officer, it will be my endea¬ 
vour to complete, as fur as in my power, the system which he advocated, and which it 
was his untiring purpose to bring to perfection. 

N. The instructions laid down in Despatch No. . r >0, of the *2-4th December iNlil, 
from tin* liight Honorable the Secretary of State for India, and received with your letter 
No. of I Nth February lN(i2, will be strictly followed out in the report for the current 
year, which it shall be my endeavour to submit with punctuality; the delay in the present 
instance having been caused by circumstances which shall in future be avoided. 

1). Since receiving charge of this office on the 4th February last, 1 have had an 
opportunity of inspecting the Jails at Tanna, Poona, Dharwur, with the Subsidiary Jail 
at Dcvehope and Kutuugherry; the latter and the Dharwat Jail not hating been visited 
since lxSo7. 

10. I need not at present enter into further details which legitimate Iv belong t > the 
report for the current year, but merelv state that considerable reduction ha*- since the 
beginning of the year been effieted in Jail <numis. At Tanna a teduei'mn o| W 
Sentries, at Poona of 3, at Dhurwar of 1, and at Ilutnagherry 2, have been mnimuended 
to Ik* reduced. 

11. Then* exists at tin* latter Jail the expensive anomaly of a Jail (hiard over IV' 
prisoners, being numerically the same as was hel'oie considered sufficient for the sde 
custody of 4tit> convicts. 

12. In reference to paragraphs‘hi ami d? ol the report for lxbl>, h\ the lute l)i. 
Ogilvie, aud the eoneluding paragraph of the Government Resolution thereon, 1 have the 
honor respect lull v to retptesl that Government will Ik* pleased In issue such instructions- 
on the subject, therein mooted as may clearly define the position of Civil Nsrgeons in 
relation to the Inspector General of Prisons. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sit, 

Sour most obedient servant, 

< wi kiii:, aid., 

Jasper*-a General of Prison* 


iw-ju Ton i 


M.M.KAI, Ol t Bl'ON! 


1 b i n i, ( 1 wie Pi i saoiiluhy, 
■Hi (h April IMj'J, 


i 10 
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GENERAL RE POUT. 

Tub total average Criminal population distributed over the Jails of’ this Presidency, 
exclusive of*those. ol'5>ind, the Political Agencies, Independent. States, Jagliccrdant, &c., 
during: the year ending on the 15] st December 1801, amounted to 3,‘280, the details of 
which are given in the subjoined table : — 


No. 

J AII.3. 


j A viTasrit 
Stmitfil' in 

j A t f mpo 
' Stromtli in 

I nm-n-c. 

Decrease. 




lt»Ur. 

1 1MU. 



. 

Puoiin... .. 


■ :i!)4 

j 27 x 


11 (< 


Ahmed nuggar. 


2 ;u 

1 21» 

!’ 

•• 


Simla poor .. 


171 

j 171 



l 

Dlmrwiir .. 


I2.» 

■IKS 

ti:5 


;» 

ltiitnagherrv . 


i:io 

i; r. 

to 


n 

Sall.'tm. 


j ‘gsS 

i K.i) 


no 

7 

Mahtihleshwiir. 


.1 21 

! lo 


11 

s 

Dliolin. 


.Til 

-170 

11 :» 


;i 

Tamm .. . 


<»‘4s 

i t:;i 


217 

in 

Surat . 


Hit 

! l:J(J 

:t5 


11 

broach.. . . ... .. 


<i:» 

1 :,i 


Is 

12 

Knim. 


J .\‘» 

1 17 J 

3.0 


!,S 

Aiimednlmd . 


47U 

| -is:* 

i:» 

• 



Total . . 

...... 




1 st 


•J. TIm-c figures would appear to indicate a dimimUion of crime, the decrease in the 
number <<! prisoners being i-It*, as eomputed witb the Near IMiD. Rut il must be borne 
in mind that, in addition to the exceptions specified in paragraph l, the prisoners con¬ 
noted lw Muinhilduis, Eoiiplnrs, .Mahalkune.-, and undergoing sentence in Distiiet 
prisons or lo< k-ups, are not included in the above table. 

.!. Pi,til the Jail- indicated above be placed in relation with, and under the eon- 

tiol oC, this Utliee. as i.-, I bi lievc, the ease in the I>iv i-ioii" of the Pi t-idenev of l ort 
\\ illium, it i' impossible that the statistical mini illation luiui-hed be otbeiwise than par¬ 
tial and incomplete. 

-1. It would appear from Appendix A that there has been an increase of Juvenile 
committals to the number of (IH, as compared with I Mil. There is, however, a decrease 
• >i iv~ committals, as shown in Appendix B, the contrasted number being 1-4. This still 
leaves an increase of ”i4 under these two beads, but deducting this number from the total 
decrease lor the year, there lemaiiis b.», which shews the ret I decrease in the number of 
prisoners in our Jails during 1S(»1. 

A. The Poona and Almicdahad Jails <'\}ii!»it tiie ni:i\iiimui of Juxvmle committals, 
as also of tv-eotnnnUuls ; while Dhoolia and J-holapnor are cipiaHy distinguished for the 
absence of either. 

*». In Appendix C are given in a tubulated form all admissions mid deaths 
dining the \eat IStil, which lutxe occurred in 
Siitiitttrv Condition of the JitiK during hospital. Cholera prevailed epidemically in hut one 
of the Jails, viz. Dharwar : there were J lb eases, of 
which <10 proved fatal. 

HI 
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7. The disease, which had for some time been prevalent in the neighbourhood of 
the station, made its appearance on the 10th of June among the convicts from Rutnagherry 
who had arrived the previous day, exhausted by exposure, fatigue, and irregular diet, as 
described by I)r. Mills, the Civil Surgeon, in his Jail Sanitary Report, extracts from 
which are subjoined. The disease, which was of a virulent type, continued till the 5th 
of July; two cases only having occurred subsequently. 

X. The total number of deaths in the Jails from ail diseases amounts to 204, being 
a ratio to strength of 5*f>, and, exclusive of choleru, of 3*9.— Yule Note to Appendix C. 

9. These figures show a slight increased ratio over that which obtained in 1X00: 
if, however, we exclude 5 deaths from old age, 2 from Leprosy, and l from gun-shot 
wound, which occurred at Kaira, in a prisoner who attempted to escape, vve have a rather 
more favourable result, viz. 5*B, exclusive of Cholera 0 7. 

10. In order to show to what extent such diseases as Atrophy, Scurvy, Diarrhiea. 
and Dysentery, prevail in our Jails, diseases which cripple our efforts at improvement, 
swell to a large extent the annual mortality, and considerably enhance the cxjicnditure by 
the supply of extra rations, or the substitution of more expensive ones, and by the use 
of cost I \ remedies in their treatment, I have subjoined a table as a Supplement to 
Appendix C. 

11. This table is useful as showing at a glance in which particular Jail, and m 
what numbers, any of these dreaded diseases prevail. The Surat and Ahmedmiggur 
Jails stand at the head of the list, followed by Sholapoor, Tanna, Kaira, Ahmedabnd, 
Dhoolia, Sattara, Dharwar, Poona, and Rutnagherrv; the lutter being, in respect to these 
particular diseases, the healthiest of the Jails, although it stands third on the list in 
Appendix C, — Sattaru and Ahmedabud showing, inclusive of all diseases, the smallest 
rate of mortality. 

12. Tin* Surat Jail exhibits the highest rate of mortality, exclusive of Cholera, 
during the year, being an average of 14 0. The improved eoiwrvaney arrangements 
now in ojieration should have tended to a more favourable result. These, however, do 
not appear to have been at all neglected, the unhealthy nature of the season, and causes 
operating from without, viz. the locality in which the Jail stands, together with the 
unfavourable effect the transfer of the prisoners from the Broach Jail seems to have 
produced on their health, are the chief causes of this large rate of mortality. 

LI. Next on the list in regard to high rati* of mortality stands Dharwar, show ing a 
ratio of 5’X, exclusive of Cholera, and of l!l*8 if wc include the deaths from this disease, 
which showed itself in none of the other Jails. In this Jail were received manv hojieless 
eases fiom the Subsidiary Jail at Devekojie up to the end of September last, which 
tended greatly to swell the mortality rates. 

14. As the Subsidiary Jails established at Devekope, Muiunar, Ptttus road, and 
trugo, are undci experiment, it would have l»een very desirable to have supplied (ioveru- 
ment with a tabular statement similar to Appendix C. and its Supplement; hilt 1 regret 
that from the Hospital Returns from the two former Jails having been incorporated in 
the Returns of the Dharwar ami Dhoolia Jail Hospitals up to October IXbl, 1 am only 
enabled to supply the information foi Devtkope and Munniar from October to December, 
inclusive. 
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15. The* Returns from the Ptttus road and Gogo field Jails do not appear to have 
been forwarded to this Office at all, nor docs any record o: 'st of their having been 
incorporated in other Jail Returns. In order, however, to enable me to supply the 
information required for the current year, I would request that copies of the Monthly anil 
Annuul Hospital lie turns from the Gogo and Palus road gangs lie directed to l>e regu¬ 
larly furnished to this Office. 

10. The only table, therefore, 1 am able to submit is one. to include the admissions 
and deaths in the hospital of the Dcvekopc and Munmar gangs: in the former from 1st 
October, and iu the latter from the loth September to 31st December 1HG1. 

17. Although the mortality at Dcvekopc from June to September lust w as excessive, 
27 deaths having taken place, the majority from Diarrhoea, yet it is satisfactory to note 
that during the three last months of the year not a single fatal case ou-iured. 

18. Not so, however, at Munmar—six druths oeeum*d, five being from Diarrho*a 
and Dysentery, during the same penod. The death** antecedent to ties cannot be 
ascertained from the Givil Surgeon's Annual Returns. In neither of these Jails has 
Atrophy occurred, although Scurvy has prevailed to some extent at Dewikope, and 
Diarrhtra at Munmar. 

lit. The excessive mortality at Dcvekopc previous to October last is, no doubt, 
•attributable to the extremely ill-selected spot <m which the prisoners’ lints were iivctcd. 
A small open space fringed by jungle and Mirrouudrd on parts of three sides by hills, 
and faced by a large muddy or rapidly drying tank, the advanced season of the year, 
the insufficient clothing, damp floors, malplacement of the prisoners at night, and 
constant exposure to rain and cold, were certainly a cough •merutioii of fertile sources of 
disease, such a** are happily very seldom met with, and against the recurrence of which 
every possible measure of precaution should be adopted. 


The total cost of guarding our Jails during 18G1 has been Rupees 1W.27K-15-1 
against l,2N,7G!WM) for iNliO, showing a .-ating of 
liu|H*es 30,-ltM)-0-l 1 per annum, which is a rather 
more favourable result than anticipated by Dr. Ogilvie in the General Report for lMO. 


20 . 

Oust of Jail (mauls. 


21. Since the close of the year, however, still further reductions have taken place, 
and others arc in contemplation, which will no doubt in mv next Report exhibit still 
further improvement in this hitherto extravagant item of Jail expenditure. 

22. That more extended reductions are necessary, a reference to Appendix D will 
clearly show. The Jails at Sattara, Rutnaghem, and Kaira, there exhibit a remarkable, 
but very unfavourable, contrast to those of Dhooliu and Ahmedabad. 


23. Equally with our Jail Guards, did the Jail Establishments call for heavy rcduc- 

Vn Z “T 1 * ,i0 - KUWi - 0 »' 

of the year l«S(iO, they were redu<*ed by unremitting 
perseverance on the jmrt of Dr. Ogilvie, and by willing co-operation on the part of the 
Judges, during the. same year, to Rupees 31 >,25! Mi-0, being an average cost per head of 
Rupees 17-10-1 at tile commencement, and of Rupees ll-G-10 at the close of I8t>0. 

29 > , IIS 
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54. The total cost during the period under report has amounted to Rupees 34,833-3-5, 
being a reduction of Rupees 25,977-2-7 since the beginning of 1860, and of Rupees 4,426-2-7 
during the past year. This has chiefly been effected by the discharge of superfluous 
Peons and the substitution of Convict labour for thut of hired Blacksmiths, Barbers, 
Methers, &e. 

25. To render our Establishments, however, thoroughly efficient;—to put a stop to 
peculation, fraud, and breaches of Jail discipline;—to ensure, if possible, the honesty 
and good-will of our Jail servants:—it is absolutely necessary to give them a higher 
scale of pay, to plahe them more on an equality with the increased efficiency which 
will be exacted from them, ns well as on u footing similar to other Departments of the 
State. 

26. A revised scale of salary, as directed by Government in their letter No. 838, of 
8th March last, will shortly lie submitted for Jailors, which it is intended shall also in¬ 
clude all subordinate servants. 

27. The “ revised schemes " referred to in Dr. Ogilvie’s last reporl arc not, 1 regret 
to say, on the records of the <)fiice. The reasons adduced in paragraph 28 for delay in the 
re-organization of our Jail Establishments appear to me to postpone the subject to so 
indefinite a period that 1 cannot concur in the views therein expressed. 

28. The Judges arc loud and earnest in their representations on the subject, and, in 
my opinion, the under-paid and inefficient condition generally of our Jail Establishments 
and Jail Peons especially call for an early remedy, and altogether without reference 
to the time when the Public Works Department of our Jails may lx* perfectly or [ktiiw- 
nently organized. 

29. The price of provisions having considerably increased during the last five, and 

Provisionin especially during the last two, years, vve arc prepared 

to find a corresponding increase in the cost of 
provisioning the convicts in our Jails. With strict economy, however, during die period 
under report, it will he seen from Appendix E Umt there has been a slight decrease 
in the general average per head, hut, owing no doubt to local circumstances, the Ahmed- 
nuggur, Ahmedabad, and Surat Jails show a slight increase,—the average for 1860 was 
Rh. 23-9-9, and that for 1861 Rs. 22-3-10 per head. 

30. I have little doubt that by uniform and rigid economy—as for instance in the 
quantity of fuel, which is included in die almve charges, being decreased in consequence 
of most of the prisoners’ food being rooked in messes of not lefts than 25, and not more 
than 30, by die plan successfully adopted by Dr. James at Dhoolia, and described in 
his interesting report —as also by strict adherence to die system of giving hard labour 
prisoners hard labour rations only on the duyB when actually employed on such labour, that 
considerable reduction may still be effected. 

31. By adopting also a graduated scale of Hospital diet, which will afford no temp¬ 
tation to a prisoner to malinger—as is, 1 am afraid, now too often the case—the end in 
view may still further be obtained. 

114 
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32. A uniform standard of diet for all the Jails will shortly he submitted for sanction, 
which, I trust, will be found to embrace all the points above alluded to. 

33. The question of the merits of the Contract and Departmental systems of pm- 
visioning is still undecided as far as this Presidency is concerned. This* subject will 
demand fuller notice in a future report, when all the information which has been called 
for from the other Presidencies has been collected and compared with that which has 
been supplied from our own J ails. 

34. Those noted in the margin adopt the Departmental syst#a, and deduce results 

Dhoolia, sattara, from it favourable to Government, while, the remain- 

Dharwar, Kura. dor uphold the Contract system as being more econo- 

Shulapour, mica!, and less open to j>eeulation. 


3*0. Local circumstances, and probably interests, affect materially the question at 
issue, and render cautious interference the more necessary. 

3(1. The Contingent charges for 18<»l show a slight decrease as contrasted with 

_ those for the previous year, but the average, is still 

Contingent (uurjnsi , ‘ 

not so low as m 18./J. It we exclude, however, from 

the gross amount of Rupees 8,170-14-1 the sum expended on expensive articles which 
were indispensable, but the necessity for which is not periodical, and which in one Jail 
alone amounted to upwards of It up-os 400, the average is reduced from Rupees 2-8-ti in 
I8ti() to Rupees 2-1-5 in 1801. 


37. The average' cost—vide Appendix II—of clothing each prisoner during the last 

CI„tI„„ R Oliarp... " as liU l“'‘' S : ! ' h °' vs 11 d,ffi,r ™ w mt ' r 

the previous year of annas 4 and pies 3 j>cr head in 

favour of 1801, and is the lowest charge that has been recorded since 1857. 


38. In some Jails, as Poona, Dhoolia, and Shulapoor, the average cost has been 
very small, ami in the two former osj>ociaHy has it been so. in Poona each prisoner has 
not cost the State more than the very trifling sum of 0 annas and 4 pies, and in Dhoolia 
Rupees 1-1-0. This saving has been entirely effected, as reputed bv the Judges, by 
abandoning, on tin* recommendations of J)r. Ogilvio, the old system of periodical sup¬ 
plies of clothing, and by substituting one of occasional distribution. 


39. This mode will, I trust, now be introduced in all the Jails, and although it will 
entail more rigid attention and supervision on the part of the Judges and their subordin¬ 
ates, still 1 have no doubt that they will adopt it in u spirit of hearty co-operation. 


40. I propose, with the sanction of Government, already solicited, to substitute a 
blanket coat, at the commencement of the rains, for the cotton one in use, made so loose 
as not to hamper the movements of the. shoulders and arms, and of such materials as I 
have no doubt will prove ultimately a great saving to Government, besides having the 
advantage of protecting those, important viscera which are so prone to disease during the 
rains and cold season. By the adoption of this plan the second blanket supplied to some 
Jails will be dispensed with. 
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41. Ap[x'ndix 1 shows the amount of rhurges on ummnt of petty repairs for the 

Petty Uejmirs. ' years. A eonsitleralile decrease is apparent 

f" r l * 1L ' P ysf year, the eliarge per head beinir 6 annas 
1 P .a, agatust 10 annas and 0 pies .luring 1800, luting a reduction .4 annas 6 and pies S 
per head, a result lar more lavourahle than was anticipated hy Or. Ogilvic in his last 
rej>ort. 

42. In consequence of regular Heturns not having been supplied to this Office 

Mwlical Charges. during Ifttil, I am unable to give even an approxima¬ 

tion to the actual charges incurred on account of Jail 

1 lospitals. 


43. It were better to exclude these charges altogether than create confusion bv 
supplying inaccurate and untrustworthy data. 

44. That these charges are amenable to considerable reductions there can be no 
question, and I trust that, during the current \eur, the (’nil Surgeons will lend themselves 
earnestly to the work, and extend to me their earnest assistance and co-operation with 
this object. 

4o. I would beg to bring to the favourable notice of Got eminent the sen ices of the 
Superintendent of the Dhooiia Jail, Dr. James, the only (''nil Surgeon who holds such an 
appointment.; and to point out that by his exertions, aided l»x the sound advice and ex¬ 
perience of M r. Iiichardson, the Session Judge, the expenses of lie* Dhooiia Jail have 
been reduced almost to a minimum, and great improvements introduced and successfully 
carried out in the various Departments of the Jail. 

40. Three Jails have been abolished during the year, vi/. the Broach, Mahablesh- 
wur, and the Town Jail of Tamm. The financial results oi this measure have been very 
satisfactory, hut the transfer of the prisoners from Broach to Surat has been attended with 
increase of sickness among the Broach pn-oners. 

47. Be flu* cause of this sickness wluit it may—the brackish water of Surat or other 
causes, yet, 1 believe, luidccidcd—the transfer of these prisoners to the Ahmedubad or 
Itulnugberry Jail becomes very advisable. 

4ft. In connection with the Subsidiary Jail at Munmar, i am enabled to submit in 
Appendix K a summary of expenditure incurred during Sept end >er, Oetolmr, November, 
and December, in connection with this Jail. 1 am indebted for this interesting information 
to Mr. Kiehardson, the Judge of Khaudesh. 

40. From this it will be seen that each prisoner costs Government 4 annus and 3 
pits per diem. This appears to be exclusive of the salary of the superintending ()tlieer and 
the Guard of the Blieel Corps. Were these items included, the average would probably 
be raised to 5 annas. 

.00. Computing the. daily work performed by each convict at 2 annas and a half 
"wiiich is a maximum valuation, and in excess of the Government Healeof two-third a of the 
price of free labour, there would still remain a debit of 3 annas per diem, 

1N6 
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61. This subject will, however, be further illustrated when submitting the reports 
on the working of these Subsidiary Jails called for by Government after the lapse of one 
year from their organization. * 

5*2. As the dates on which these held gangs were formed all vary', and as it will be 
necessary to fix u dale for rejw>rt, so as to include in it the results of the working of all the 
Jails, it is my intention, should Government so sanction, to submit a rejmrt on the 1st 
August, including all returns from the four Jails up to 11th May, the date corresponding 
with that on which tin* Put us gang was formed in lH(il, and by which time the Devekope 
gang will have been transferred to the Frontier. 

-W. This arrangement would give I year to the Patus, nearly 11 months to the 
Devekope, about H mouths to the Munniur, and 4 months to the Gogo gang. 
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luyjifrtor Grveral of Prisons. 
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Contrasted Staiwent showing the number of Juveniles committed to the Jails 0 / the Bombay 
Presidency during the years 1860 and 1861. 


ZII.LAM. 

Number Committed 
to Prisons. 

Increase, 

Decrease. 


3800. 

1801. 

Pooita. 

1 

65 

61 



Nnggnr . 

12 

8 


1 


Sholtt])Oor . 

’ 8 



6 


Dharwnr. 


7 

5 



Rutnngheny . 

3 

7 

4 



Sattara. 

5 

2 


3 


Mahalilcsliwur. 






Dboolia . 

13 



13 


Tauua .. 

« 

f. 


3 


Surat . 


2 


3 


Jlroach... 

2 

1 


1 


Kaira ... 

3 

13 

10 



Ahmcdabad . 

1!» 

3!> 

20 

.. 


Total . .. 

81 

N9 

103 

35 



('. <;. WIKHK, M.D., 

Inspector General oj Prisons. 


B. 


Contrasted Statement shotring the number of Criminals re-committed to the Jails of thr 
Bombay Ptesideun/ during the gears 1860 and 1801. 


ZlLtxne. 

N umber t 

18110. 

r CmmiiiiN 

iwittrd. 

1801. 

i nerwwo. 

Derrewc. 


I’oima. 

.HI 

28 


0 


Nuggur . 

13 

21 

8 



SliolajMHir... 

26 



26 


Dharonr. 

31 

41 

1(1 



ltntnagiicrry. 

It 

17 

3 



Sat turn. 

3 

1 


2 








llhoolta .. 

14 



1 1 


Tanna . 

3 


2 



Surat . 

32 

51 

iy 



Broach . 

26 

f, 


21 


Kaira. 

18 

on 

4 



Ahmedaliad. 

M 

41 

5 



Total.... 

216 

232 

51 

65 
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C. Cl. WIEI1E, M.D., 

Inspector General of Prisons. 
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a WIEIIE, M.D., 

Inspector General of Prisons. 































Table showing the number of Admissions mid Deaths in ecch of the Sidsidt'-n/ Jav* in ih■ Pond ay PmUbncy during the year 186, 
prepared from the Sick Rt turns submitted by the (dic'd Surgeons. 
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vmmvn. w jcmcui mwow . 

Exthict non IUpon or tbb Session Judge of Pooxi fob thb ykah 1861. 


1 Return of co*t. of Provisions, &c. 

2. Return of Convict labour and of Jail 

manufacture#. 

3. Ditto of Juvenile#. 

4. Ditto of Re-committals. 

5. Ditto of average number of Prisoners 

in the Jail. 

6 . Ditto of admissions in the Jail. 


With reference to your Circular letter No. W, 
dated the 6th December lost, calling for a condensed 
history of the Jail under my charge for the year 1861, 
I have the honour to append herewith Returns mar¬ 
ginally noted, which I trust will supply the necessary 
information on the points enumerated in the list 
which accompanied your letter under reply. 


The subjoined letter from the Civil Surgeon No. 6, of the 17th ultimo, and its 
accompaniments, give details of sufficient prominence on ah that relates to the important 
subject,—the health of the convicts during the yea* 

m 

(General Management and Discipline. 


The number of cases in which punishments were inflicted for breach of prison 
discipline during the year 18G1 was 77, whereas the number of similar cases in 1860 was 
only 45. 


This result is recorded notwithstanding the removal from this Jail of most of the 
Chinese and Msdav ptisoners, who are comparatively difficult to manage, and it is ascribed, 
probably with some reason, to repeated changes in the office of Jailor during the year 
under review, arising from the difficulty of (hiding a person with the requisite quali¬ 
fications for tin* office on account of the smallness of the salary. 


Reduction, of Expenditure. 

Agreeably to the suggestions made by the lute Inspector General of Prisons, a large 
saving has been effected in the various branches, sueli as maintenance, management, and 
custody of the Jail, the provisioning and clothing prisoners, and establishment, as will be 
wen from the figure's stated below :— 


Saving effected by permanent reduction in the number of Jail Peons and Rs. a. p. 
of other menial servants . 2,303 0 I 


[A further reduction in the number of Peons is practicable, but it cannot 
lx* carried out with safety until the isolation by railings of each of the 
radial wards, alluded to in my letter No. 1305, dated 26th October 1861, 
is effected]. 

In 1860 the cost of guarding the prisoners amount'd to Rs. 9,765, but 
in consequence of reduction in the numlier of Sentries in 1861 the 
expenditure on this head was Rs. 7,524-1-2; thus a saving has been 
effected under this head of. 2,240 14 10 

The cost on account of the Hospital Establishment in 1860 was Rs. 612, 
whereas in the year under report it amounted to only Rs. 360. This 
diminution of charges arises from reductions in the establishment, and 


amounts to. 252 0 0 

Carried over. Us.. 4,795 14 11 

33 j 1 29 
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Carried over, IN.. 4,795 14 11 

The charge on account of Continences in 1800 amounted to IN. 

],321-5-9, while that of 18t)l was Us. 1 ,2-19-1 3-0, which shows a 

reduction in the latter year of. 71 8 3 

This reduced item is still susceptible of a further reduction for the following 
reasons:— 


Expenses incurred on account of prisoners temporarily 

located in the Government Garden at Dapooree . Us. 4 2 0 

Ditto Ditto «■ at Patus . „ 0 12 0 

V'alue of Padlocks .*.. „ 422 0 0 


Ditto of Dark Lanterns, and other articles of Deed Stock* „ 1)5 5 (i 

IN. .522 3 (i 


As these charges are not of yearly occurrence, it is hut fair to eliminate 
them from tin. item of Us. 1,249-13-0, and when this is done the result 
would undoubtedly appear far more favourable, and would give an average 
of Us. 2-3-8 per man, which is less bv Us. 1-1-11, as compared with 
the cost per man on this account in 1st JO. 

! lad not the cost of medicine, which used to be supplied up to 1 800, and 
paid for by the < ■omniissarint Department, been disbursed by the Jail in 
IX«l, an actual saving ol Us. 107-7-3 would have been shown in the 
Jai! contingencc", and a fiulher reduction in the average cost pir man. 

Tin* diminution in the Contingent, ehn’ges in the year J8(J] is, without 
regard to tile new charge on account of medicine, mainly attributable to 
the following economic."I arrangement*.: - 

The prohibition of lighting lamps in the Jail during moon-light night. 

The practice of providing prisoners with cMthen pots (when broken 
through their ncgligt ncc) from portions of their authorised rations, instead 
of charging them in a contingent bill, as before. 

The strictest economy exorcised in the prices paid for, and in the 
expenditure of, Stationery. , 

• _ 

Total, Us..4,8(57 


Prtinsiniis. 

The total expenditure on account of provisioning the prisoners in the Poona Jail in 
I MO was Us. 9,850-11-0, ami tint in 18(|] was Its. (>,075-7-7. The average cost per 
man in 1800 was Us. 27-0-3, and in 1801 Us. 21-3-7. These averages show an apparent 
decrease, but, in fact, such was not the case. This decrease was caused by the 
transference of ino.-d of the < ’liincse and Malay prisoners, who are usually allowed, in 
greater or less proportions, ophun, tobacco, and mutton. 
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The charges on account of clothing purchased for prisoners in 1800 was Ha. 

1,334-1-4, and the charge on the same account in 1801 was only Jls. 163-6-9. The 
great decrease perceptible under this head is chiefly attributable to two causes, viz:— 

I. —In 1800 a large number of Kmnlees was purchased to meet the demands of the 
whole of that year, but many of the prisoners having subsequently been transferred 
to other places, a large number of these articles remained on hand, and were 
utilized in 1861. 

II. —The late Inspector General of Prisons, Dr. Ogilvie. prohibited the practice of 
supplying clothing to prisoners twice a year regularly, and restricted the issue of 
it to those prisoners only who absolutely required it, without reference to length 
of time. 

The introduction of this system of supplying clothing has caused a considerable 
saving to the State without any inconvenience. 1 

Petty Repairs. 

Tin* expense on this account in Is<>() was Its. 10X-0-U', and that in 18(>] was 
Rs. 17-2-3. The latter dillirenee arises mainly from tile expense of making eight 
doors lor the store; and cook-rooms in the Jails in 1866. 

The cost of ordinary repairs in the year 1x61) was Rs. 379-3-2, and in the vear 
just closed Rs. (itio. The repairs during the former year were made Departmentally, 
while m the latter they were executed by the Public Works Department. 


Extract from tub Samt.uu Report op l)»t. .1. (!. Fuaser, Civil Surgeon op 
Poona, roil THE YEAR 1861. 

During the pa«t year the average number of prisoners has been 270, and the number 
admitted into hospital 248 ; the number remaining in hospital at the end of last year was 
12, making the total number under treatment during the \ear 260: of whom 238 have lieen 
discharged, 3 have been lilierated, 9 have died, and 10 remain in hos-pital. 

The mortality has amounted to 9 casualties from the following diseases:—Asthma 1, 
Enteritis 2, Acute D\M*nt'r\ 2, Chronic Ihseiituy 1, Diarrlneu 1, Fleers 1, Senectus I. 

Of the diseases which have prevailed during the year the most numerous have been 
(Juiuea-worm, 43 cages'having hern u ml entreat men!. of which 40 were discharged, 2 were 
lilierated, and J nwaiu in hospital. This disease has been chiefly eonlined to new 
prisoners, but has not occurred among those who have been for any length of time in Jail. 
Although the cases were numerous, none of them presented anv remarkable feature of 
peculiarity. 

The next most numerous class of disease after (tuineu-vvorm Ins been Fevers, of which 
there have been 36 cases of the Intcrnetti nt quotidian tvpo under treatment, and 1 ease of 
Remittent Fever. 

The eases of Intermittent Fever were most common during the wet monsoon season, and 
during the eold weather they were generally treated with Quinine and other tonics, and 
readily yielded to the treatment adopted. 
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After Fever the next most prevalent disease was Diarrhoea, of which 31 cases have been 
treated in the hospital. This disease was almost entirely confined to the monsoon sea¬ 
son—f rom June to October. The great fall of rain during last monsoon, being. 26 inches 
and 60 cents, in excess of the average of previous years, may be presume to have been 
the principal cause of the prevalence of this disease. One case terminated fatally. 

Following the diseases in the frequency of their occurrence, we next come to Dysen¬ 
tery, of which there have been 15 acute cases, and 2 chronic: 2 canes of acute and 1 of 
chronic Dysentery have terminated fatally. The same remark regarding the excessive fall 
of rain, and the prolongation of the monsoon into the month of October, may be taken as 
a cause of the great prevalence of this disease. Several of those who have suffered from 
this disease had previously been under treatment for Diarrluea and Fever. 

Of diseases of the Lungs and Pleura, there have been 13 cases, 7 of acute Catairhus, 5 
of Asthma, and 1 of acute Bronchitis: 1 case of Asthma terminated totally. 

There have been a few cases of Syphilis, Rheumatism, and Ophthalmia, and none of 
these diseases have prevailed to any great extent. 

There have been 28 cases of Phlegmon and Abscesses, and 20 eases of Contusio, 
but they are all slight cases, the majority being eases of abrasion of tin* skin, inconse¬ 
quence of the. rubbing of their fetters round the ankles. 

It is satisfactory to observe the absence of Scurvy and Atrophia, or any of those 
diseases which are usually met with in ill-ventilated, badly drained, and over-crowded 
J ails. 

The average number of daily sick has been 12 0, 10 males and 2 females. 


Percentage of treated to strength. 06*3 

Ditto deaths to strength .3'3 

Ditto deaths to treated . 3'4 


Of the 0 deaths which occurred, 2 were eases (1 of Dysentery and 1 of Diarrluea) 
which had been sent in from the gang detachment at Patus, and if these 2 cases are 
deducted from the number of deaths, the proportion will be— 

Percentage of deaths to strength . 2‘5 

Ditto of deaths to treated .. 2*(i 

The greatest number of prisoners admitted into hospital, according to their duration 
of imprisonment, has been among those of Jess than 3 months’ imprisonment, but the 
greatest proportionate number, according to their strength, has been among those of 
under 12 months. 

The proportion of towns-people and others of sedentary habits who have been 
admitted into hospital has been more than double the probation of those of jungle and 
wandering tribes. This is quite the reverse, of what usually occurs when jungle or 
wandering tribes are committed to Jail, but the numbers of jungle tribes committed to 
the Poona Jail during the past year are too few for the purpose of attaching value to 
the result ot the proportion of their admissions into hospital, as compared with 
towns-people. 
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The greatest nowiber of admwBiona according to the age of prisetter* has Wen of 
those under 30 years, but the greatest proportionate number according to their strength 
has been of those under 20 years of age. 

t It vs satisfactory to observe that there has been no case of Cholera in the Poona Javl 
during the year, and only I case of Varicella, and 1 case of Hubeola. 

The vaccination of all unprotected prisoners has been carefully attended to on their 
first admission into the Jail. 

Although only one case, of Scurvy appears as having been admitted into hospital, the 
disease lias manifested itself in several instances in sponginess of the gums, &c., but these 
cases were immediately treated with extra vegetables and scorbutic mixture, without 
rendering their admission into hospital necessary, and the symptoms of the, disease very 
soon disappeared. 

The average strength of prisoners in the Jail during the past year has been consi¬ 
derably less than during many previous years. This is in consequence of the change in 
the mode of employing convicts introduced by the present Government, all able-bodied 
prisoners being employed under Kurojiean Officers as Superintendents to construct roads 
throughout the Presidency. 

Their employment in this way is an experiment, the result of which will, after a fair 
trial, be pronounce! to be cither a success or a failure in* a, financial point of view. On 
this- point it does not form any part of mv duty to express an opinion ; blit as regards the 
health of the prisoners employed on the construction of the roads, as compared with the 
health of those employed within the Jail, the exjierimcnl has been a failure, the sickness 
among the Patus gang having been much greater than among the prisoners in the Poona Jail, 

Extract from J1ki*oi*t or Tin: Session Jcimji: or Dhoolia for tub ykar 1861. 

In conformity with the request conveyed in your letter No. of the 6lh December 
1861, 1 have the honour to forward an original report from Dr. James, the Superintendent 
of the Jail at Dhoolia, with accompaniments, and beg to add the following remarks:— 

San i furj/ Cowli!ton. 

2. I hog to draw your attention to the improved sanitary condition of the Jail, 
contrasted with the Mortuary Ketuni*- <»>r former years, which have been regularly 
reported to your predecessors. Omitting the leprous convict, who cunuol be strictly 
termed u patient under treatment, and whose disease can lie taken as a sequel of imprison¬ 
ment, 12 convicts under treatment have died in the Jail during 1861, making the 
average number of deaths to the population of the. Jail less than 2 per cent. Four 
convicts from the gang working at Munmar, died at 
Dhoolia between September and 31st December 
1861, but they were all men from other Jails. Three 
other convicts died at Munninr who were neither 
under treatment by the Civil Surgeon of Dhoolia, nor 
under his direct charge as Superintendent. It is a 
fact much to be lamented that rather a heavy mortal¬ 
ity, compared with the population, has marked the 
progress of the Subsidiary Jail, and that in almost 
every instance the fatal cases have been among 
those, not natives of Khandesh. 1 shall, however, 

m 


« 

Population of the Jail 652. 

Deaths from 1st January to .list De¬ 
cember 18 <* 1 . 

X>aily average in hospital 13. 

Died 7 from the gang at Miramar. 
Total deaths 20. 

Population of the Subsidiary Jail from 
hit September to 31 st December 1801 
407, and deaths /• 
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leave the SujMJrintcndent in some future report to explain the causes connected with the 
deaths among the .convicts in the Subsidiary J uil after the twelve, months have elapsed, 
upon which the Secretary of State has called for reports. I shall remark elsewhere on 
the occupation of the convicts in the Jail at Dhoolia, and merely request your attention 
to the Superintendent’s remarks on the first heading; of the report, and to observe that, 
prior to the detachment of 150 convicts from this Jail in September lust, the Superin¬ 
tendent had been in the habit of allowing the convicts employed in the industrial occupa¬ 
tions of the factory to work for two hours every morning without the walls of the Jail; 
they were then conducted to the river to bathe, and on returning were allowed their 
principal morning meal at 11 a.m., between which hour and 1 i\m. I have invariably, 
since I have bud charge of this Jail, directed that the convicts be ullowcd perfect rest 
and leisure: work being resumed at 1 p.m. till 4 p.m. in the short days, and till . r > p.w. 
from 1st February to Hist October. To forward the wishes of His Excellency Sir(ieorge 
Clerk, all the convicts have, during this year, been exercised for u few minutes before 
returning to work at l p.w. in “ the extension movements,” and in a few rounds in the 
largest ward at “ the double,” under the observation of < Herseen? appointed from their 
own number. 


General Manayetnenl anil Discipline. 

3. Since the introduction by l)r. IVlIy in 1S.VJ of industrial occupations, the silent 
system, to u certain degree, has been tin* rule of the Establishment, and though I regret, 
to observe thut Dr. James appears to accept some relaxation of the rule as the necessary* 
accompaniment of working in gangs, I can assure you that written orders to ohsenc 
strict silence among the convicts at. all hours, and to report any departure from the rule, 
are among the standing orders of the Jail, which are displayed on a board at the outer 
gateway and in the factory, and are read every Sunday morning to the convicts bv the Nazir 
of the Court, and that, however Dr. James mav be disposed to dispense with the silent 
system, 1 invariably punish either the Peon or guard, or the eomiefs, whenever I urn aware 
that talking or disputing, or other breach of discipline, has been committed, ami the Peon 
has omitted immediately to inform the Jailor. I do not wish you to understand that the 
silent and separate system as observed at Winchester Jail, or at Ihidewcll, or other 
reformatory Criminal Establishments in England, is either practicable or desirable ut 
Dhoolia. The convicts' sleeping wards are not calculated to curry out the system, neither 
are the convicts of so refractory a temperament as to require micIi discipline. They are 
simply directed to abstain from talking among themselves, or with the guard, and 
generally from speaking on any subject at all times : and the warders are directed to 
report any convict transgressing the rule. I have now bad charge of the Jail for nearly 
eight years, and did uol experience, even during the crisis of lK.77, the slightest difficulty 
with any of the classes of offenders under my charge, nor on any occasion was any of 
them severely punished for breach of discipline, though, as the returns forwarded 
quarterly to vou will show, there were trivial punishments awarded for breach of the rule 
of silence; but by far the greater number are punished for neglect of task work, a system 
of tasks being assigned to every occupation in the in-door or out-door employment, for the 
due completion of which by each convict the Peon on guard over him is held responsible, 
and on his reporting the deficiency the. convict is called on to explain or to sutler some 
slight punishment for neglect of duty : hut i beg to be distinctly understood that no man 
is punished without being allowed to dictate his own explanation, and without a written 
onier for the punishment, which, if that of strijies, is not executed till the Civil Surgeon 
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has ascertained that the convict is in a state of health and able to undergo punishment 
of that description. 

4. On the occasion of Dr. Ogilvie’s visit during December 18G0, he remarked 
that the surface drainage was imperfect, and that covered drains should be converted 
into open water-courses, and that cisterns for the reception of the surface drainage and 
for the surplus washings at the. wells, &e. &<*., should be formed on three sides of the 
Jail. lie suggested a variety of alterations in the precincts of the Jail, and, upoh his 
recommendation, Government sanctioned a grant of ils. 1,000 in a letter No. 586, of 
23rd February lKfil, for the purpose of carrying out the “dry method of disposing of the 
filth ” of the Jail, Are. &e. This system has necessitated the building of four new Lieux 
i'uhiince with roads of hard concrete material to conduct carts to the external orifices, 
under which iron vessels, half filled with fresh earth, are deposited twice a day bv the 
conservancy gang: and I believe 1 can assure you that, except the blue washing of the 
out walls of the Jail, all the suggestions of the Inspector General have been fully carried 
out entirely by convict labour, with the assistance of a hired bricklayer from the 2nd to 
the 31st December IHfjl. The cisterns have been excavated, but not lined with rnasonrv 
from the want of funds and of skilled labour. 


Prorisionintj Prisoners. 

The Contract system has been abolished in this Jail since 1st August I Kofi, and pro 
visioning of the convicts i- carried on departuieutully. Former reports and returns made 
by me to your predecessor.-* will show that the latter is tin* more advantageous to the State. 

1 had instructed the Deputy Nazir, in charge of the Subsidiary Jail at Mumnur in Sep- 

. . tember to continue the same svstem as obtains in the 

iMuninnr r«»iul. nvcrapre <hM j»i*r con- _ . 

vict dun it;' four iinuittw. Rs. Jail, but I find that, under instructions lion Captain 

Minolta JaiI, Hveraw^ cust jwt cornier (ireig, the Engineer Otliccr, recourse was had to a 
ituruiir tour months, Us, lS-f-.i. ,, . . , , , , , , 

(ontraetor, and the result has been the heavy bills and 
high changes, which have been laid before you, for the lust four months of the year undei 
review, for which I trust you will not hold this Department responsible, because,although 
the check exercised by the Superintendent and myself is general, yet there are sometime* 
over which a special check is almost inqjossible when the distance from Dhooliu to the 
Subsidiary Jail is considered; and also that neither the Civil Surgeon nor the Session 
Judge have any Assistant to whom their duties might 1 m* delegated during an occasional 
visit or residence near the Suhsidiarv Jail. The practice of npj>eiiding a Friec Current 
for the month will, to some extent, obviate the temptation to overcharge, but nothing but 
continued and unexpected supervision eaimmuteraet the temptation to diminish tin* rations 
served out, but to maintain the prescribed quantity in the accounts. The convicts, when 
I visited them in November, complained loudly of the rations being insnlfieient, and on 
a snbsqucnt visit Dr. James, having satisfied himself of the necessity for it, ordered 
parched gram to be given to the convicts during the hours preceding their 11 a.m. meal. 
I must acknowledge I was struck with the altered appearance of many of the convicts, 
with whose usually healthy and robust figures their long residence in the Jail had made 
me acquainted. All long term convicts had, till September, l»ecn occupied in the factory, 
and the Civil Surgeon, after a visit or two, agreed with me that the hard work, or deficiency 
of dirt, had reduced the condition of almost all the convicts at Minimal'. Snlmeqiiently 
Dr. James, after n recent visit, expressed himself 
Mr 1,1 satisti.sl will, til.- result of tileium-itsed diet. 1 irfint 

that Dr. James has not alluded to the Subsidiary 

l.'D 
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Jail, which is as much under his management as Civil Surgeon as under mine as 
Session J udge. 

Tieduction of Expenditure. 

6. With regard to the reduction of e\]>cnditure during the past year, the result on 


During August 1860 :—Rank an«l file 
42 }>cr diem. 

During December 1860 Rank and 
file 3V per cliem. 

Duriug January 1861 :—Rank and file 
30 per diem. 

Duriug December 1861 Rank and 
file 15 per diem. 

Duriug March 1862 Rauk and file 
12 per diem. 


Increase in prices more than one-third. 
Increase in total cost of dieting each 
convict less than one-fourth. 


paper has raihcr a paradoxical appe.arance. There has 
been a very considerable reduction in Military Guards 
and in tlu* Jail Establishment, so that the State has 
laien charged only 08 iiupees to every 100 it was 
culled to pay during 18(30 ; but the number of convicts 
lias decreased, as may be seen by the Tabular State¬ 
ment in Appendix 0 of the Superintendent's report, 
so that for every 100 convicts guarded, clothed, and 
fed, during 1800, there were but 00 persons to maintain during 1801. The oust of all 
articles of food, and that of the chief bread stuffs, has 
increased from 35 J per cent., especially during 1801, 
upon the prices paid during 1800 , so tlr.it we must 
accept with the advance of the day that each convict was dieted during |s »,0 fur eight 
pics per diem, and cost the Stale during 1800, 9 pics; but during 1801 the State paid for 
each convict’s board some trifling fraction below 11 pies per diem, and that sum is exclu¬ 
sive of medical charges, and the cost of attendance during sickness; and thus admit, that 
the .Superintendent has effected a saving to the State in provisioning. The Siijieriiiten- 
dent’s report also shows that one man in every 60 passed one day in the hospital under 
treatment, the cost of which varied w ith his disease, and of the cost of w hich no other 
returns are on the record of this Department,, except the pay of the two medical attendants : 
and charges which, 1 perceive, have lieeu debited to the Factory Accounts in monthly 
sums very from Us. 1-10-10 in October to Us. 8-16-1 in January 1801, and these 
expenses alone will add somewhat to the. charges Dr. James has omitted in his Statement 
C to note medical charges and petty re]mils. 1 am aware that during i860 these jielty 
repairs were, at the requisition of the Acting Judge, Mr. Forbes, made bv the Engineer's 
Department, whose subordinates were, I am informed by a report from the Auv.ir, occupied 
from April to December 1869, at a cost estimated at Us. 2,1109-14-1, while during the 
year under review, exclusive of the amount of bills (contingent) from time to time sub¬ 
mitted for audit upon charges made for the introduction of all the amendments directed by 

the late Dr. Ogilvie, there 
has been a small charge of 
Us. 70-14-0 for blue-wash¬ 
ing the interior of the Jail 
during December 1861, 
which must he included in 
the year's expenditure, and 
therefore, though the cost 
of Establishment and of 
Guards has been reduced, as 
shown in the margin, each 
convict has coat the State Us. 55 >.6-11 per annum, and the total charges amount 
Total poa, for 1861. to Ila - 12 * 2:!SW -' J for 1861. The expenditure ha- 


Jail Estaulisumknt. 


I860. 



1861 

1 j n ;| nr 

Rs. 45 0 0 


.... It*. 45 0 0 

2 Jfinedam. 

„ 190 0 

1 Jcnu-dnr . 

.... „ 9 80 

4 llavildars. 

„ 26 0 0 

2 llavildars .. 

. . 13 0 0 

36 lYorw .. 

„ 153 0 0 

10 l'eons .... 

. 42 8 0 

1 Smith . 

„ 10 0 0 

2 Sweepers .. 

.. 8 8 0 

*2 Mimalchee ■ • •• 

„ 8 8 0 


2 Sneezers . 

„ 8 8 0 



Total. Rs. 

.. 270 a o 

Total, Rs. ... 118 8 0 


Ml LIT A by Guakd. 


I860. 



1861. 

Rank and File .... 

.. 42 0 0 

Rank and File 

. 12 0 0 


R«. 12,239-8-9. 

Total gross charges for I860, 
R«. 16,804-10-5. 
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been, therefore, reduced 22 per cent, by sutatitutin 
12 rank and file for 42, and by allowing 20 Peons, 
instead of 30, the number allotted to the Jail Estab- 
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Hshment in September 1849 (Government letter No. 347b, dated 5th September 1849), but 
owing to the increased prices of all articles of food and clothing, the cost of a conviet has 
been increased from Ks. 44-9-8 during 1860 to Its.* 49-15 during 1861. How 
much the cost to the State has been decreased 
wcludin8 ll,e by earnings of convict labour will be shown under 
the appropriate heading. 


Jail Guard and its cost. 


7. There has been a marked decrease in the cost of this branch, not only in the 
number of Sentries, but Native Officers have been diminished, and I have since January 
last directed that convicts under sentence of solitary confinement shall be locked into the 
solitary cells without the hitherto observe# precaution of indenting on the Officer Com¬ 
manding at Dhoolia for an addition of three rank and file to guard the cell. If the cells 
cannot be rendered sufficiently secure to resist all efforts of the convict to effect his escape 
from within them, the construction of the. Jail must be far more faulty than my experience 
leads me to believe. 


Decreased cost of the Military 
Guard, IU. 1,521 per annum. 

Savings fill per cent. 

Strength of the guard m March 
1861.12 rank and file. 


During 1.860:—la August. 42 
rank and file per dim ; and in 
December, Officers .’1, rank and 
file. 'tO, total 3.'!. 

During 1861Officers 3, rank 
and tile 15, total IS. 

During March 1S02:—Hank 
and file 12. 


8 . The cost of the gtiard 
was during 1860 Its. 3,929, 
and has been reduced to 
11s. 2,406 during 1861, a 
saving to the State of Its. 6 
per cent., the strength of 


tiie relative guards being noted in t^c margin. 


Jail Establishment. 


Fr.:m 1818 to lt*G0, inclusive. 

1 Jailor, 2 Barbers, 

2 Jemadars, 2 Sweepers, 

4 Havildurs, 1 Smith. 

36 Peons, 

During 1860. 

1 Jailor. 20 Peons, 

2 Jemadars, 2 Sweepers. 

4 liavildnrs. 

Prom September to 31st December 1861. 
1 Jailor, 10 Peons. 

1 Jemadar, 2 Sweepers. 

4 Havihlars, 


9. During the last 12 months under review the Establishment was reduced from 
36 Peons to 20 men, but the complement of 4 Ilavil- 
dars and 2 Jemadars w as retained as absolutely re¬ 
quired for the superintendence of the convicts, and 
for the maintenance of discipline, and for the various 
other duties iu the Jail and garden: thus one Jema- 
dur superintends the provisioning and clothing 
departments, and has the stores kept in perfectly 
clear order, weighs out and distributes the daily 
rations as a cquired ; the other, until September, was 

engaged in the garden; one Havildar is over the factory, and one over the conser¬ 
vancy gang and over the door; and tin* fourth directed the working of every gang 
engaged on the extramural improvements directed by your predecessor in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Jail. 

10. On the detachment of convicts being ordered, under Dr. Ogilve’s letter No. 
X S J*-, of 17th August 1861, to he sent to the Munmar road, I reduced the number of 
Peons in the Juil to 10 men, 2 Ilavildars, and J Jemadar; and 2 sweepers are still 

retained, the monthly expenditure for Jail Estab¬ 
lishment being 119 Itupees since September against 
192 for the preceding eight months. On the per¬ 
manent Establishment, as sanctioned in 1849, a smith 
was allowed. He has been dispensed with since 
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From January to August 1861, inclu¬ 
sive, R». 192 per ineusuiu. 

From September to December, inclu- 
give, Ks. 119 per meugem. 
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August 1860, and the two barbers were entertained among the twenty Peons from the 
commencement of 1861, but when they refused to wear belts or to employ themselves 
as Peons, inasmuch as convicts had been by that time taught to perform the duty of 
barbers, und the occupation of the Jail servants was 
HoijatsTaml to! a^hi‘woT*’'' ^ no longer required, I discharged them. The sweep- 
ers are absolutely necessary, or guards would be 
m«S°io^rS,.“a“- required to conduct the coniiets, who compose the 
conservancy gang, to the filth pits on occasions when 
the Jail sweepers perform the duties required. The saving to Government on the Jail 
Establishment during 1801 has been 49*85 decimals percent, on the cost of the same 
Establishment during 18GU. 


1 Jemadar . It*. 9 - 0-0 11. While 1 was absent in England during 1858 

on p' RVll ‘ ikri . *• Government allowed an extra Peon Establishment of 

” the strength noted in the margin for one year, and re- 

Rs.. 107-0-0 newed the sanction in 1859 for another year, but I was 
enabled on my return (finding the inmates of the Jail 
diminished) to dispense, with that Establishment in 1859. 

12. Though I am aware of the necessity for reduction in every way, I trust you will 
admit that, if his Excellency the Governor is of opinion that GO Eujmm-.h per mensem should 
be allowed for the Deputy Jailor, the pay of tin- Jailor at Dhoolia should be at least as 
much, or somewhat better than that of a Deputy Jailor. The pay of the Jailor is only 45 
Rupees. I have been fortunate to secure the services of Mr. T. Bird, a man of some me¬ 
chanical knowledge, who has had experience in the itidia Navy and on the railrond, and 
whose skill finds suitable employment in bringing forward every branch of the industrial 
occupations of the convicts, and to whose care and attention 1 um, to some extent, indebted 
for the extreme cleanliness and order which characterises the whole of the Jail Establish¬ 
ment. Yon will I trust, when you have inserted the Jail, coincide w ith the views 1 
expressed in my letters No. •'/}{£» dated 81st December 1861, and No. 195, dated 1st March 
1862, and use your influence to obtain a revision of the rules of pay for the Jail Establishment. 
Such increased pay upon a decreased strength us I have shown will effect a saving in the 
sum allowed to the Jail Establishment at Dhoolia by the Secretary to Government's letter 
of 5th September 1849, No. 3478. 


Provisioning. 

14. On tliis head I have nothing ‘to add to the Superintendent's remarks, and 
his Appendix C, in columns 9 and 11, shows that the provisioning of the convicts has been 
at a higher rate during the past year than during any preceding period, but the annexed 
Table No. 111 will show the rates at which the prices of the chief articles of food have 
risen. The provisioning is carried on departmentally, and has been found, from returns 
forwarded to your predecessors, to be attended with peculiar advantages in the cleanliness 
of the provisions, and, in some degree, in obtaining 
duria^lM l^TiT^dco. ° f ^ " mants due quantities ut more favourable terms than under 
the Contract system. The number of Jail servants 
among the able l»odied male convicts has been decreased, and the food is better prepared 
since Dr. James introduced the system of cooking by the females only. Two ovens have 
been built in the female ward. The diet table is appended to the Superintendent’s report 
as B. 
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Clothing . 

16. During the past year the convicts have been supplied with warm clothing, See., 
only renewed when the first issue was fairly worn out, instead of at stated periods, as 
formerly, by which, although each convict has a felt carpet to sleep on in addition to the 
native blankets, and a coarse cloth jacket during the cold weather, column 16 of the Superin¬ 
tendent’s Appendix C shows that a saving on each convict’s clothes of a small fraction 
over 7 per cent, has been effected. 

21. The extra mural labour has employed most of die convicts, and of these the 
labour of a daily average of 13‘297 convicts has produced a net profit to the State of Its- 
1,102-6-1 to 84-12-9 per man. The result I calculate from the Tabular Statement 1, in which 
it is shown that columns 8 and 9 represent the result of convict labour, after the deduction 
of ail costs or outlay in column 4. 1 should add that this sum is made up of the value 

received from sales of produce, but that the cotton grown on the farm during the last 
season has been suw-gimicd in the Jail at the rate of 250 lbs, per diem by five men’s 
labour, and has been stall, to Bombay to the care of Messrs. Nicol and Co., in order that 
those gentlemen may obtain th*e opinion of the Chamber of Commerce on the value of 
the. staple, and then submit,the quantity, 1,130 lbs., to sale, paying the sum realised into 
the Government treasury on account of the Dhoolia Juil Convict Labour Fund, and, there¬ 
fore, the. value of that cotton has not lieen realised, and has been entered in Appendix I 
by estimate. 1 mav add that the quantity of cleaned cotton, though contrasting not un¬ 
favourably with the relative productive powers of land cultivated with indigenous cotton in 
Broach, Dharwar, or Khnndesh, is still not a superior yield. The land is only third 
class, and has been assessed at one uniform rate of 8 annas, per beegha over the whole 
area. The statement in information contained in Table VII will show the whole of the 
agricultural experiment by convict labour. You will observe the Revenue authorities 
differ from Mr. Gray’s survey as to the size of the area. 


Jail Manufacture. 

22. The Superintendent’s report shows that the result of convict labour in the Jail 
has lieen highly successful, as the net earnings of each 
man so employed averages 52 Rupees and I ] pies 
per annum, to which the Table 11 contrasts the cost 
of guarding, feeding, clothing medical attendance, 
contingent bills, petty repairs to the Jail, on account 
of W'h man confined, amount during 1861 to lie. 
49-15: and if the whole value of convict labour of 
every description, after deducting all outlay for mate¬ 
rials, tools, and instruments, be deducted from the cost 
of guarding, feeding, See. for the year under review, it 
will be seen that the cost of each convict in the 
Dhoolia Jail during 1861 has not exceeded the aver¬ 
age of Rs. 23-10-7 per head,—a rate which I 
trust you will be able to explain for the satisfaction of the Secretary of State for India, 
wit& reference to his letter No. 50 (Judicial), dated 24th December 1861, is a sum consi¬ 
derably leas than Rs. 77-15-6, the average annual cost of convicts in the Bombay 
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Grow oust per convict, R*. 49-15-0, 
exclusive of the Superintendent’* salary. 
Inclusive of the Superintendent’* aalarv, 

it*. 55-5.11. 


Grow cost to tlic State for 1861, 
Rs. 12,239-9-7.' 

Deduct the results of convict labour, 
&Ci, Its. 7.009-6-3. 


Net cost to the State of the Jail at 
Dhoolia, Rs.6.230-3-4. 

Net coat per man, Rs. 23-10-7. 
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Presidency, but one which will bear comparison with the Bengal rate of 32 Rupees, 11 
pies. I further*request your attention to the printed Returns of the Jails in the North- 
Western Provinces, and to that of Jubbulpoor or Lullutpore, which shows the greatest 
amount of profit for the convict labour. 

23. Contrasted with the Returns for last year, the profits obtained from the convict 
labour show a higher productive power, though the result is not so favourable to the 
State. The sums are accurately reported by the Superintendent in his report. In I860 
the receipts exceeded exjienditure by Rs. 3,642-12-2, and the year had Commenced with 
a cash balance of Rs. 370-9-2: while the year 1801 commenced with a cash balance of 
Rs. 3,812-4-6, the roceipti only exceeded the expenditure by lls. 157-9-10, so that 
if the debits in the accounts of the Jail Factory were correctly those for which the Factory is 
liable, the tme cash balance should have been 11s. 2,716-2-0. The cash balance shown 
on 1st January 1862 was Rs. 3,960-14-4, from which it must be remembered that 

as much as Rs. 3,812-4-6 were, in hand on 1st 
Vide Appendix \ III. January 1861, and that amount was paid into the Col¬ 

lector’s treasury on 31st January 1862 on account of 1860; and therefore the net balance 
Rs. 148-9-10, only was in hand on the 1st January 1862 for tin* transactions of 1861. 

24. The Manufactory' has been extraordinarily active.’ Dr. James has. I am per¬ 
suaded, given every branch his very vigilant attention, and the result from a daily 
average number of so few convicts as 67 men is evidently good. 1 believe from the 
official Returns for 1859, the result of Dr. James’ efforts in the Factory will bear 
comparison with the best Jails in the North-Western Provinces, Bengal, or the Saugor 
territories; and I tmst that the decrease in the Establishments, which has not been 
accompanied by one single efecape, or attempted escape, during the twelve months under 
review, will meet with your approval. • 


Extract from Report of Dr. James, Si perixtekdext of the Jail of Duooi.ia, 

‘ FOR THE VKAlt 1861. 

1 have the honour to submit the following remarks on the working of the. Jail and 
Jail Factory during the past year, and trust the result will be considered satisfactory. 

I w ould beg to bring to your recollection that by the transfer of all long-timed prisoners 
to work on the Munmar and Malligaum road during the latter end of September, the 
Factory has been virtually stoped since that time, so that the Returns of the Factory itself, 
though they arc considered to be for 12 months, are really only for 8, and even for these 8 
months the prisoners engaged in the Factory were taken from their labour for 2 hours each 
day, and employed in out-door, as recommended by the late Inspector General of Prisons. 
These have been serious drawbacks, yet, notwithstanding all these, 1 am happy to say 
that the average earnings of each prisoner in the Jail Factory and Government Garden, 
included, alter paying all expenses, have been Rs. 52-0-10.— Vide Tabular Statement 
A. On referring to the Returns of the Jail, North-Western Provinces, for the year 1860, 
the last issued, I observe the Jail Factory ut Jubbulpoor is the only one that shows a 
large return of actual profits. 
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In this report I shall attempt to follow the instructions issued by the Acting Inspector 
General of Prisons, and comprise my remarks under the following heads:— 

1. Sanitary condition of the Jail. 

2. General management and discipline. 

3. Reduction of expenditure. 

4. Jail Guard and its cost. 

6. Cost of Establishment, 

- 6. Contingent expenses. 

7. Provisioning charges, 

8. Clothing charges. 

9. Petty repairs. 

10. Medical charges, 

11. Convict labour. 

12. Jail manufacture. 

There will, however, be a difficulty in ascertaining No. 10 Medical charges, for the 
only accurate information on this point can be obtained from the Principal Inspector 
General Medical Department, who must be applied to on the subject. As all my petty 
supplies, medical comforts, &c. are obtained directly through the Nazir of the Jail, the cost 
can be at once determined, and will be included by me under this head— 

Sanitary Condition of the Jail. 

There has been a decided improvement in the general health of the prisoners during the 
last year. There have been 339 admissions into hospital, and 13 deaths out of a total popu¬ 
lation of 652. Of these 13 deaths, 12 occurred in hospital, and 1 suddenly at night out of 
hospital. The prisoner, a Leper, was sentenced to 6 months' imprisonment with hard labour, 
but, owing to the nature of his disease, he never did a single day’s hard work, and was sup¬ 
plied with a most liberal and generous diet. He died, as 1 have said, suddenly, just ten 
days before his period of release. 

The daily average of sick during the year was 13. This high rate was kept up by 
the numerous admissions from Phlegmon and Ulcers caused hy the friction of the fetters. 

Every precaution was used, by softening the leather anklets in oil, to mitigate the evil, 
but tiie prisoners were frequently found to be without the anklets when at work, no 
doubt with the intention of causing sores, so as to enable them to gain admittance into 
hospital. No epidemic, I am glad to say, occurred amongst the prisoners. 

General Management and Discipline. 

The dry system of conservancy is now regularly introduced into this Jail, and, as 
the new Lieux d'aisance are all completed and in working order, the slightest disagree¬ 
able odour is not to be perceived at any hour of the night or day. 

• 

The usual classification of the prisoners according to crime is rigorously attended 
to, and in each sleeping ward the best conducted prisoner has been selected as Muceadum 
of the ward and made answerable for its cleanliness, and any breach of prison discipline 
36 > 141 
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occurring amongst his associates is reported by him. His reward is simply removal of 
one or both fetters, and an extra allowance of either milk or mutton. Over these Mucca- 
dums again 1 have two life-prisoners, Malays, who I have found, after long observation 
and trial, to be trusworthy. This system 1 have observed to answer most admirably, 
and as proof of its satisfactory working I have only to bring forward the fact that during 
the year there has not been a single escape, or even an attempt at one. It is also more 
economical than a parcel of discontented, wretched, ill-paid Peons. 

From the construction of the Jail, and from the prisoners generally working in 
masses, the silent system, in its general acceptance of the word, cannot be strictly carried 
out, but any loud talking, singing, or quarrelling, is immediately checked by punishment. 

The diet table used in this Jail is given in Appendix B, and is in every way ample 
and sufficient: the quality of the food has also been good throughout the year, and I have 
never once been obliged to find fault with it. From the frequent complaints made by 
the prisoners of short allowance, which, after due investigation, was invaribly traced to 
peculation by the cooks of messes, I devised a plan of cooking the food in an oven, and 
have eventually succeeded in getting the women to prepare all the food for the prisoners. 
This is appreciated by all, and there has not been the slightest objection made by any 
of them. Of course the high-caste men are still permitted to cook for themselves, but 
the proportion is so small as hardly to be credited. The food, after being cooked by the 
females, is carried away by the Peons in charge and distributed to the male prisoners, 
and consequently I never now have a single complaint of short allowance on the score of 
economy: also I think it is a plan that ought to be intrt>duced in all Jails, as I find that 
the consumption of fire-wood is much less. Another indirect saving is in the number of 
cooks. TJ nder the old system the allowance was 1 man to every 25 or 50 prisoners, so 
that out of a strength of 330 prisoners there were 11 cooks. Calculating' the value of 
labour of these at 2 annas each per diem, the cooking cost Us. 1-6-0 per diem, or Us. 

* 502-4-0 per annum. For a similar number of prisoners by the oven and women cooking 

plan, 3 women are sufficient, and calculating the labour at the same price as a mule, viz. 
2 annas per diem, it only costs Its 137-4-0, thus showing a difference of Rs. 365. The 
construction of the oven is most original and simple, being only 2 sheets of iron, and 
cost about 5 Rupees. 

The prisoners are worked by task work, and I do not consider the amount fixed as 
likely to endanger their health or constitution. 

Reduction of Expenditure. 

In comparison with 1860, the expenditure on account of the keep of the prisoners 
during 1861 is most satisfactory, and only amounts to Rs. 9,920-10-5, whilst during 1860 
it was Rs. 14,519-10-0. The greatest reduction has been effected by diminishing the 
Military Guard and Jail Establishment as far as could safely be done. 

The last year’s expenditure includes the sum of Its. 2,100 Superintendent’s pay 
21 months, an allowance only last year sanctioned by Government. Appendix C gives a 
tabular Statement of the total expenditure under several heads, and the cost of each 
prisoner per annum. 
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The Jail Guard, Military, consisted at the beginning of the year of— 

1 Jemadar, 

2 Uavildars, 

3 Naiques, 

27 Privates. 

It has been gradually reduced to its present strength, viz:— 

1 Jemadar, 

2 Uavildars, 

3 Naiques, 

12 Privates, 

at the cost of Rs. 2,406. The reduction in this guard was effected irrespective of the 
transfer of 150 of our convicts to Captain Greig’s gang. 

Permanent Jail Establishment. 

This cost during the past year Rs. 1,933, whilst for 1860 it was Rs. 3,898-13-2, 
thus showing a saving of Rs. 2,045-13-2, or more than the one-half. We have 
only two hired servants (sweepers) employed in this Jail at a cost of Rs. 102 per 
annum, and I hardly think it possible to dispense with their services, as we seldom have 
any of this peculiar class of people in confinement as prisoners. Their pay, however, is 
included in thut of the Jail Establishment. 

Contingent Charges. 

Owing to the high price of all Bazar supplies, the contingent charges show an 
increase of Rs. 34-0-1 over 1860; for in I860 there was expended on this account 
Rs. 684-1-6, whilst in 1861 it was Us. 718-1-7. Every endeavour has been made to 
keep the expenditure of the several items as low as possible. 

Provisioning Charges. 

The total number of prisoners provisioned during the year was 652, at a cost of 
Rs. 4,612-1-5, being at the rate of 11 pies per head per diem, or lls. 20-14-7 per 
head per annum, whilst during 1860 there were prisoners at a cost of 11s. 6,623-15-10, 
being at the rate of 9 pies per head per diem, or Rs. 17-1-9. This increase most be 
attributed to the increase in the price of all articles of consumption, the difference ranging 
from 50 to 100 per cent, more this year than the last. The famine did not last year 
extend to the Province of Khandesh, yet it was remarked by travellers from the North- 
West Provinces who had to pass through Dhoolia on their way to Bombay, that the price 
they had to pay here for the necessaries of life was a very little less than they had to pay 
in the midst of the famine districts. Though surprising, it was nevertheless too true. 

Clothing Charges. 

There has been a decided decrease in the cost per prisoner, for during 1860 the sum 
expended on this item was Rs. 406-11-11, being at the rate of Rs. 1-3-6 per head 
per annum, whilst during 1861 it was only Rs. 250-13-11, or at the rate of Rs. 
1-2-5 per head per annum. This great saving was effected by very simple means, viz. 
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supplying the prisoners with new clothing only when the old ones were worn out by fair 
wear and tear. Previously new clothing was issued to every prisoner twice a ye&r, 

•' irrespective of the condition of their clothes; and the prisoners knowing this would not 
take any trouble to make their clothes last any longer than the six months. An even 
greater saving than the above, 1 am sure, might be effected by distributing clothing made 
of stouter material, which will last two, or even three, seasons. The first cost will no 
doubt be slightly greater, but the greater length of time they may be supposed and would 
last would amply repay the first cost, and eventually prove more economical. During the 
last year warm woollen jackets made out of old blankets were distributed to each prisoner 
at the beginning of the rains, at the cost only of thread and convict labour in making up. 

Petty Repairs. 

None were executed during the past year. 

Medical Charges. 

As I have already remarked, the cost of the Europe medicines expended during the 
year in the. treatment of the sick in hospital must be obtained from the Principal In¬ 
spector General Medical Department. The petty supplies and medical comforts cost 
during the year Us. 111-9-3, being at the rate of 8 annas, 3 pies per annum. From 
January to July a First Hospital Assistant, at Its. 30 per mensem, was attached to 
the Jail, but since August there has been only a Second Hospital Assistant, at Rs. 
20 per mensem. This gives a saving of Rs. 50 for the 5 months, or Us. 120 for 12. 

Conoid Labour. 

No out-door labour was allowed during the year, except that immediately connected 
with Jail matters. In June the land surrounding the Jail was made over to us by the 
Collector, and steps were immediately taken to enclose the same, and the improvements 
and alterations suggested by the late Inspector General of Prisons, viz. surrounding the 
Jail with a 20 feet ditch, were commenced -and carried on till »September, when the 
prisoners were transferred to the Munmar and Malligaum road. On this same out-door 
work for the time being all short termed prisoners were daily engaged. 

Jail Manufacture. 

Appendix D is a tabular Statement of the different kinds of manufactures undertaken 
in this Jail, the actual profit derived from each (after deducting the value of the raw material) 
and the amount gained by each prisoner per diem. This table will also show the returns 
in the Factory for the years 1859, 1860, and 1861. During last year the average number 
of prisoners daily employed in the Factory and Government Garden was 80 or 36 per cent 
of the total number in confinement in Jail, and they produced an actual profit of Rs. 
3,487-7-3, or Rs. 62-0-10 per head per annum. This muBt be acknowledged as 
satisfactory. 

I must draw your attention to our having recommended the Lithographic Press, 
especially as the work has been undertaken by me without any extra-mural assistance, 
and shows a profit of Rs. 327-11-4, even after deducting Rs. 80, a sum paid on account 
of a debt outstanding against the Press. 
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Garden. 

The new garden made, over to us by the Collector in June contains 71 acres, 39 
rods ; of which 23 acres, 17 rods, 12 poles, were planted in cotton; 13 acres, 39 rods, 8 
poles, in grain; 3 acres, l rod, 8 poles, in Tillee; and the remainder we were unable to 
bring under cultivation this year, owing to the season having been pretty far advanced 
before an operation could be commenced. The quality of the land was examined and 
classified by the Superintendent Revenue Survey, West Bcrar, who was in this station 
during the rains. His opinion was that it was mostly third class land. The only 
portion considered by him to he second class was a small bit of the triangle in front of 
the Jail. This was sown with wheal, hut as no rain fell after the seed was in the ground 
it never earne up. Taking then all the land in the old and new gardens, 24 acres, 28 
rods, and *1 poles, were planted in cotton. The produce was 4,008 lbs. of cotton in the 
seed. This will \ icld nearly 330 lbs. of wool, calculating, as is done in the Bazar, 13 
wool, 2-3rds seed. Tim real value of this has not as yet been realized, for wc intend 
sending it to Bombay for sale, but it might be valued at Us. 200-10-4. Altogether 3 
acres, 1 rod, 8 poles, were sown with Tillee, and the amount realised from the sale of the 
produce, 202 seers, was Its. 2 »-4-0.—10 acres, 2S r> U, 141 p des, w.^re sown with 
grain. The crop was sold in the ground, and realized hy public auction Us. 100. 

The cost of enclosing the new gardens with their fences was Jts. 163-4-7, but as 
they are of a perishable uaturv we intend gradually to substitute a cactus hedge. 

The ground surrounding the Collector's Bungalow was lent to us during the past year 
for cultivation, and from this we derived a sum of Us. 75 by the sale by public 
auction of the produce, Jowaree. 

The old Government garden has throughout the greater part of the. year supplied 
the Jail with ull the vegetables required for the use of the prisoners, except during the 
month of May and part of June, when all our labour and crops were lost fioin the failing 
of die water iu the Pafit. Even with this drawback we have been able to realise the 
sum of annas 4, pies 3 per prisoner per diem, or a total sum of Us. 112-0-1. 


Extract from tiik Sanitary Report or Du. James, M.D., Civil Surgeon op 
DlIOOLIA, Fort THE YEAR 1801. 

The return for the last year will, 1 am sure, contrast favourably with that of 1860, 
and show a decided improvement in the general health of the prisoners. 

During September, and since, that period, all able-bodied convicts sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment and upwards, were ordered to lie sent to work on the road between 
Munmar and Malligaum. This sudden exodus of nearly 150 has diminished the general 
average of convicts throughout the year, but it has in no way tended to diminish the 
number of our sick, for all the weuk and sickly men were retained, and all had cases 
have periodically been sent in here for further treatment; consequently to judge this year 
of the health of the prisoners by the percentage of treated to strength would not only lead 
to au erroneous conclusion, but would be altogether unjust. This, i think, will be easily 
rendered apparent, for the total number of prisoners admitted into Jail during the year 
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has been 909, whilst the daily average has been 220, consequently, calculating the total 
number treated 36*3 by these two separately, there will be a ditlerenee of as 38'8 is to 
100’4, a truly perceptible difference. 

The health of the prisoners on admission into Jail, as recorded in the general register 
kept by me, shows a very great number to have been in a low cachectic state. This must 
be attributed to the prevalence of famine in the North-West Provinces. Though the pro¬ 
vince of Klmndesh itself was not visited hv this scourge, yet the effects were felt here to 
an extent hardly to be credited, and the grain dealers raised their prices accordingly, 
under the impression that the famine would extend to this quarter, or that Government 
would be obliged to furnish supplies from here. The only alterations made in the Jail have 
been in the “ Licux d'aisanee.” These were formerly four in number—two on the east, 
and two on the west side. The alvine and urine discharges passed through the wall to 
the outside down at mi angle of *15 into a brick and mortar trench about ‘U feet deep. 
These trenches were, emptied every morning by the semi-fluid contents luing bailed out 
into pans and carried to a dry Nullah at a distance of 700 yards to the north-east of the 
Jail. From the construction of these trendies it was impossible to dean them out 
thoroughly, and consequently a small quantity of decomposing maiter was sure to be left, 
thus creating a most noxious smell, even immediately after the denning process; besides 
this, these having been in use since this Jail was originally built, the inoilar lias lieeomr 
so surcharged and impregnated with ammonia that it was utterly impossible to eradicate 
the smell. 

These have now altogether been removed, and the earth found to lie contaminated for 
fi feet beyond the from ties has been excavated ; a platform of stone f> feet it indies has 
been raised oil the outside; the seats in the inside have been similarly raised, and the 
evacuations are now received in iron pans, three-fourths filled with dry earth, placed on 
the outside platform. These are carried away every morning into the garden, and emp¬ 
tied into pits dug for the reception. Anolher alteration, or addition I should call it, has 
been effected in the sleeping wards. To the front of each, and extending half way up the 
iron railings, a strong taut curtain lias been fixed; these arc let down during the night 
after the prisone rs have been locked up, and rolled up during the day, so as not to impede 
free ventilation. This alteration might appear insignificant, and hardly worth notice in 
this report., but I attribute the very small nuuibei of’ admissions into hospital from Rheu¬ 
matic affections to this circumstance alone. With a due regard to the proper surveillance 
of the prisoners at night in their sleeping wards bv the guards, prison architecture renders 
it requisite that the whole of the front part (or that part facing the centre guard-room) of 
the sleeping wards should be so constructed as to enable tin* sentry on duty at a glance to 
see every prisoner, and immediately detect any attempt at eseaj>e. To this end strong 
iron railings are used : this necessarily exposes the occupants to draughts, ami during the 
monsoon to damp by the beating of the rain, and they must and do suffer from diseases 
traced to and excited by these causes—Inflammations, Bowel-complaints, Rheumatism, &c. 
The simple addition then of these curtains, though they in no way interfere with the proper 
safety of the prisoners, adds materially to their comfort, and prevents all undue exposure 
to the changes of the season. 

Since the alterations in the hospital and its privy effected in the latter end of 1860, I 
have never been able to detect the slightest bad smell in it. It is always swept and clean. 
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1 think it, however, a duty I owe to my sick to press earnestly upon you, for its due pre¬ 
sentation to Government, the faulty position of the hospital, and the desirableness of having 
i new one built, more suited to our advanced ideas of the requirements of such a plac’e, 
riz. its accomni(*dation for males and females, proper ventilation, facility of removing 
jftetc matters, removal from all noise and excitemcut of the sick, kc. 

There has been no alteration in the dieting of the prisoners. The system of altera¬ 
tion of Wheat, llajree, and Jowaree, as recommended by me, is still pursued, and I think 
with decided beneficial results. The women now cook lor all t he prisoners. 1 was induced 
to introduce this system not. only on the score of economy, but on account of the careless 
way in which the men were in the habit of cooking the bread, and the frequent complaints 
made to mo by the prisoners of the short weight, of their rations. I have said careless way 
>f cooking the food. This arose from ignorance, for how few Natives, accustomed as they 
lave, been from earliest infancy to look to their women for the preparation of their food, 

-an have any idea of how long a rake takes to bake, or able to judge of its lxdng properly 
lone, except by tasting it. ' Again, the good understanding often detect! d of one or two 
«eu in a mess with their cook ensures them a larger than by right, supply at. the expense 
mt of tlu* cook himself, but of (he other members. No such underhand understanding 
•an possibly take place with the women, fOr they have no intercourse with the. male pri- 
mneis. The food when ready is taken away by the Peons under a ilavildar, and 
listriImted to the male prisoners. The food is also now projK'rlv cooked at two-thirds 
.•f the expense for fin-wood, and I never now hear emi a murmur of light bread. 


Extract from Export of the Assistant Session JrmtR or Aiimednrggvr for 

THE YEAR 18(i 1. 

In t lie absence of the Judge on circuit, 1 have the honour to acknowledge the re¬ 
ad) it of your predecessor's letter No. ’ , of the Oth December lost, and, in accordance 
■vith it, to submit as follows a condensed history of the Nuggur Jail during the past year:— 

Muirs. Females. Total. 

The total number of prisoners tried and untried remaining 


on the Ills! December 1800 in this Jail was. 214 25 239 

Admitted during 1801. 370 3/S 411 

Total number in confinement during 180). 500 00 650 

Discharged, died, executed, transferred, &e.495 37 532 

Remaining on the 31st December 1801. 95 23 118 


A great quantity of clnmam was formerly required f t white-washing the Jail. 
This item of expense lias been almost done away with by the substitution of white earth 
For chunam. • 

At present the ceiling only are while-washed with chunam. No expense is incurred 
m account of the earth, as the prisoners are employed in getting it. The white earth 
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answers in most respects the purpose of chunam. Similarly, the Jail privies and drains 
are white-washed with the earth. 

In accordance with the late Dr. Ogilvie’a recommendation, earth Naunds, filled 
with earth and ashes, lor urinary requirements and lor cook-room refuse, as well as 
wheeled trucks with iron vessels for removing the filth of the Jail to the garden, have 
been provided since December 1800. 

The. removal of the piece of wall which joined the end of the farthest of the new 
barracks to the wall of the Jail, and of the privy in the solitary cell yards, which was 
never used even if there were prisoners in the solitary cells, has admitted more light and 
fresh air, and has given the sentries a clear view, which before was intercepted. It has 
also much added to the cleanliness of the yard. 

Much improvement has been made in the management of the Jail by the introduc¬ 
tion from the first July last, of the following hooks, kept in accordance with the late In¬ 
spector General of Prisons’ letter No I 3 V, of the 20th May last:—• 

1. A General Visitor’s Book. 

2. An Oiiicial Visitor’s Book. 

3. A Jail Minute Book. 

4. A Contingent Expenditure Sanction Book. 

5. Book of Indents for articles required by the Civil Surgeon. 

6. Punishment Book. 

General Management and Discipline. 

In accordance with the Chief Secretary's letter No. 943, of 14th March 1861, to the 
Inspector General of Prisons, a copy of which was forwarded to the Judge, the convicts 
have been employed on public works out of doors. The result of this has been thut the 
silent system cannot on such work be carried out as rigidly us in the ease of in-door and 
sedentary occupations. On the other hand, the convicts, as recommended in the above 
letter, receive benefit from exposure to the fresh air, of which they were before deprived 
by in-door occupation ; and the labour exacted from them being more severe than the 
in-door work, is tatter calculated to impress them with a salutary dread of the hardship 
of prison life, and to deter them from incurring it again by fresh offences. On the whole 
the practice is, I think, decidedly advantageous. 

The practice of giving riee once a week has since (except in the case of those 
prisoners who have before entering the Jail been accustomed to it) been discontinued, and 
has effected a saving to Government of Hu. 200 per annum. 

Tlu* services of the following members of the stipendiary staff of the Jail have been 
dispensed with, and in their stead the prisoners are now T employed :— 

1 Barber, from 1st June 1801. 

1 Mussal, from Ditto. * 

1 Blacksmith, from 1st May 1861. 

4 Sweepers, from 1st July 1861. 

1 Deputy Jailor, from 1st June 1861. 
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In consequence of the abolition of the Deputy Jailor’s place, the present Jailor is 
obliged to be always present in the Jail. It might be much better and more convenient 
if Government were to supply him with a lodging near the Jail, as is the practice in other 
Zillahs. 


The sentry behind the hospital was taken off on the 5th May 1860, and the platform 
and the sentry-box removed to the corner of the work-shed yard. Formerly there were 
eleven guards, three of which were, after consultation with the Superintendent of Police, 
reduced on the dates noted in the margin, effecting 
a saving to Government without detriment to the 
security of the Jail. 


29th Jinie and 16th July 1861. 


The giving of oil from Government for the hair of the female convicts was discon¬ 
tinued from 6th May 1861 with advantage, and they are allowed to get it in exchange for 
some articles of their food. 


The extra allowance to Chinese convicts, such as opium, tobacco, fish, and mutton, 
has encouraged them in performing their conservancy duties, and also the garden work, 
satisfactorily. 

The system of appointing “ Lumberdars ” has l>een introduced in this Zillah since 
24th July last, and it has answered well with regard to the internal regulation of the Jail. 
These Lund>erdars arc selected from among long term convicts. They wear distinctive 
stri{M»d marks on their rinht arms. Their fetters are knocked off, the ankle ring only 
being retained. This method of selecting overseers from among the convicts has 
contributed much l<> the general management of the Jail, and rendered it an object with 
the convicts to oblaiu by good conduct the jxisition of “ Lumberdur.” 

The instructions contained in the late Inspector General of Prisons letter, No. a Jf, 
dated 9th August 1861, directing the prisoners to be regularly marched about their wards 
and put through the extension movements, have. be§n fully carried out. This practice is 
undoubtedly highly conducive to the health of the prisoners. 

The night soil and the cook-room refuse were formerly thrown away out of the city, 
but are now removed to the garden as manure. 

A reduction has been effected in the cost of clothing supplied to the prisoner, 
since dhoturs and punchas have been disallowed from 4th June 1861 to the higher caste 
prisoners. 

An item in the funeral expenses of prisoners of furnishing a new piece of cloth to 
cover the corpse of a prisoner dying in the Jail has been reduced since 9th September 
1861, and in its stead an old useless piece of cloth is provided for the purpose. 

The room over the Jail gate, formerly occupied bv the guard, is now used as a fetter 
godown ; the fetters not in use being cleaned, greased, and hanged upon the walls. A 
room has been erected outside the Jail for,the guard. 

By reverting to the old system of provisioning the convicts by contract much unne¬ 
cessary time and trouble have been saved. 
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The system of suspending black net bags, filled with charcoal, has also been intro¬ 
duced since November last. 

Reduction of Expenditure. 

The following is a list of reduction of expenditure elfected in this Jail, viz:— 


Number. Description. Monthly Expenditure. 

1 Deputy Jailor.Its. 20 0 0 

1 By the transfer of the First Hospital Assistant 

employed on the Jail Hospital. „ 10 0 0 

1 Blacksmith .. „ 15 0 0 

1 Mussaul . „ 4 4 0 

1 Barber. „ 4 4 0 

2 Sweepers, each at Its. 4-4 per month . „ 8 8 0 

2 Ditto, at Its. 4 „ . ,, 8 0 0 

1 Karkhana Carkoon. „ )3 0 0 

18 Peons, sepoys from the Jail guard, each at 

Its. 0-8 per month . „ 117 0 0 

Total, its... 206 0 0 

Or per annum. 2,472 0 0 

On account of the following items beinir dis¬ 
allowed, there will be a saving per annum to 
the extent of—• 

Coeoanut Oil.Rs. 25 0 0 

Chunam. „ 84 0 0 

Dhoturs and Punelias . „ 30 0 0 

Cloth for covering the dea<M)odies of prisoners. „ 5 0 O 

Ilice . „ 200 0 0 

- 350 0 0 


Total amount of savings effected per annum. Rs... 

Cost of Establishment during the last year (exclusive of that 

of the Jail guard; was.Rs. 2,000 8 0 

Contingent charges . „ 402 10 1 

Provisioning do. „ 5,042 0 2 

Clothing do. „ 503 3 0 

Petty repairs. „ 104 0 10 

Convict labour . „ 2,307 f) 8 

Jail manufacture. „ 2,880 13 11 


2,822 0 0 


Sanitary Report. 

The Annual Sanitary Report of the Criminal Jail and Jail Hospital for last year, 
furnished by the Acting Civil Surgeon, will shortly be submitted, having been detained by 
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the Session Judge foi the purpose of making a minute on it. On its arrival, I would beg 
to draw your attention especially to the remarks made by the Acting Civil Surgeon in 
paragraph 5 (clothing), and to his account of the out-break of Dysentery. It will be 
seen that he attributes the prevalence of this complaint in great part to the insufficient 
supply of clothing for the prisoners, and the consequent effect of the damp weather on 
them. 


In December last the Jail was visited hy Dr. Stovoll, Deputy Inspector General of 
Hospitals, who recorded his opinion in the Official Visitor’s Book that the Acting Civil 
Surgeon was right in attributing the amount of Zymotic disease during the monsoon months 
(which were unusually wet in 1801) to the want of sufficient e ! othing during that period, 
and added a suggestion that a more ample supply of clothing should be issued next 
monsoon. 

The insufficiency of the prisoners’ clothing was brought under my own notice when 
in charge of the Tanna Jail a few months ago, and is likely to he more strongly felt here, 
where, although the annual rain fall, and consequent damp, is much less, the change is 
more marked, from the extreme dryness of the fair months above, and so far from, the 
Ghauts. 

The Acting Civil Surgeon states that he addressed the late Dr. Ogilvie on the sub¬ 
feet, who informed him that, although he had on several occasions urged on Government 
the importance of additional clothing for the prisoners, no sanction had us yet been obtained 
or any further allowance. 

I would, therefore, suggest, that the attention of Government should again be drawn 
to the subject, on the. -core <>f economy as much as that of humanity, that there may be 
time for providing an effectual remedy before next rainy season, as the supply of old and 
partially worn blankets, described by the Acting (’nil Surgeon in the conclusion of his 
/>th paragraph, is obviously only a temporary and* inadequate expedient. 

i, I beg to annex an extract from the Statement received from the Superintendent of 
Police showing the detail and cost of the Police guards over the Jail, viz: — 


Jail Guard. 



Per mouth. 

Per annum. 

2 Suhcdars, nt Its. 30 each . .. 

..Kb. 00 

0 

0 

720 

0 

0 

4 Havildars, at Its. lOeaeh . 

• „ 40 

0 

0 

480 

0 

0 

0 Naiques, at Its. 8 each .. 

• „ 48 

0 

0 

6 TO 

0 

0 

20 Sepoys, at Its. fij each. 

. „ 188 

8 

0 

2 202 

0 

0 

2!) Sepoys, at Its. Aj each. 

. „ m 

8 

0 

i.oo 

0 

0 

2 Drummers, at. IN. (»$ each . 

.. „ 13 

0 

0 

1ST. 

0 

0 

2 Bheestees, nt Its. 7 each ....... 

.. ., 14 

0 

0 

168 

0 

0 

Total Cost, 

Kb... 623 

0 

0 

6,276 

0 

0 
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1 Punishment Awarded for breaches of prison discipline. 

1 Return of Juveniles. 

1 Return showing the number of prisoners re-committed to the Jail. 
1 Annual Return of employment of Convict*. 

1 Statement showing the provisioning, contingent, clothing, and other 
charges. 

1 Statement showing the sick prisoners in the Jail. 


The usual Statements 
noted in the margin are 
also herewith forwarded. 
No fines were inflicted on 
tlie Jail Establishment dur¬ 
ing the year under report. 


Extract from the Sanitary Uf.port of Dr. II. Cook, M. D., Civil Surgeon 
of Ahmkdnuggur, for the year 1861. 

The heads of the following report are arranged in the order specified in Medical 
Board’s Circular No. 1760, of 1856, thus—• 

1. Topography, Nature of the Climate, kc. 

2. Position of Jail. 

3. Diet. 

4. Employment. 

5. Clothing. 

6. Transfer. 

7. Remarks as to the principal classes of diseases, &c. 

The topographical description of the station has been fully dwelt on in former Reports 
As the Jail, however, is situated within the walls of the town, and the health of the two 
are thus intimately connected, I shall briefly descrilw* the present condition of the town 
and the character of the sanitary improvements which have been and are now being 
carried out 

The town, situated in latitude 19° 6', longitude 74° 46' lies in a broad valley between 
two low ranges of hills of trap rock, and on the trunk road which runs from Poona to 
Aurungabad, Mhow, and the North-East. It. is thus in the direct route of the cotton 
traffic, and thousands of carts puss through and around it annually. They halt for ^he 
night to the extent of several hundreds in the height of the season outside the southern 
gate of the city; thus adding a floating population of considerable amount to that set 
down in the census. 

A branch of the river, the Sina, runs around the south-west side, which is the lowest 
quarter of the town, and that in which the Jail is situated. During the cold weather, and 
the cold nights of the wet season, a fog very commonly rises and covers this portion of 
the city. During thp hot scuson the river is usually dry. The town is walled in, and has 
nine gutes. By four of these only is grain allowed to be brought in, and at these Peons 
are stationed to collect the Municipal Lax. The south-west and south-east quarters are 
thickly studded with the mins of old Mahomedan buildings, mosques, and caravansaries, 
which do not increase the salubrity of the district. It is said that there are or were a few 
years ago upwards of three hundred of these ruins. The city is most plentifully supplied 
with water of the purest character from a series rif fountains and tanks, said to be 365 in 
number. The water is brought in from the neighbouring hills by aqueducts, the bountiful 
provision of the past Mahomedan rulers of the country. 
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The Municipal Commission has been established for seven years, and, has already 
done much good. This has been chiefly effected in laying down and keeping in thorough 
repair first rate roads in every direction through the city, and in commencing a system of 
drainage, the principal lines of which are now just being brought to a close. On the 
occasion of building any new houses, oatas, walls, necessaries, &c, the inhabitants are 
obliged to refer the matter to the Municipal Commission, who take advantage of the 
opportunity to widen thorough fares, improve drainage, and insist on a properly substantial 
style of building. 

The improvements I am hopeful of carrying out (as a Member of the Commission) 
are the following:— 

More exactitude in the cleanliness of compounds, lanes, and public places; the estab¬ 
lishment of a series of “ necessary places ” in the vicinity of the market, and in other 
crowded spots; the paving of the bottom of drains, carrying ofl'waste water from the 
multitudinous washing places; the extension of the systen of drainage to lanes and courts, 
anti eventually to the reformation of the market place. 

The city of Alimednnggur is estimated to contain about 3o,0(H) inhabitants. In the 
past, year H7J deaths have taken place, irrespective of those registered in the various hos¬ 
pitals Oftln^e, 2T> were adult, males, JfiK adult females, 2(M girls, and 2f>7 boys. The 
majority ol tl»e«e deaths were due to Zymotic di-eie-'-, and therefore, in all propahilitv, 
capable of being h mi very great extent, averted by sanitary measures on a proper scale. 
Tin 1 letnru from which 1 have obtained these dnla is formed bv the Futydar, but a* a large 
profionion of the names of the diseases are put down bv guess, and ate not under medical 
sur\ei)ianee, there i». of course, no very great evict iliule. 

Amongst the deaths not attrilmtable to Zymotic influence are the following :— 

Old age ‘<2, labour 13. miscarriage 1, suicide 2, drowning l. 

Tl»e propovi.ii ih of deaths pci thousand is thus about 24’Jtl, that of (higiaud 1m mg 
21 7o. and the estimated death rate ol the Fort of Bombay being, I hrlieu\ 14 per l,tMi(i. 

Tlie Jail is immediately surrounded by streets, bur towards* the west-south-west the 
quarter is more open, aud a large space is tilled up by the Jail gardens. These gardens 
were established by Mr. Woodcock, a late Judge, and in his time attained a high degree 
of culture, but have since fallen into decay. Mr. Harrison (the present Judge) has, how¬ 
ever, lately handed them over to me, and l am hopeful that in a short time they will he 
brought again into a proper state of order, and prove of much ad\ antage to the inhabitants o 
the Jail in aflbrdiug a full supply of the Iwst vegetable food, and tending to punfy the uir in 
the neighbourhood, as all belts of trees and well cultivated foliage undoubtedly tend to do. 

The climatic character of the year, though resembling, of course, more or less exactly 
that of every year, presents in its variations and peculiarities matter for explanation of the 
unusually heavy amouut of sickness and death rate of the- past year. A thorough know¬ 
ledge of climate lies at the basis of all study of th A laws of Hygiene. 1 have, therefore- 
while, preserving the necessarily meagre meteorological registers kept at the various 
hospitals, prepared tables of the register pt by myself with a larger (though unfortunately 
not ye,t large enough) set of meteorological instruments. These tables I now subjoin. A« 
they were only commenced in Mnv, soon after my taking charge, they are, of course, in¬ 
complete, but they still embrace the most sickly, and therefore most important, period of 
the year.— Vide Tables Nos. 1 and 2. 
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No. 2. 

WEEKLY SUMMARY OF THE CHARACTER OF THE CLIMATE OF 
THE MONTHS, FROM MAY TO DECEMBER. 
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The following (No. 3) is the Meteorological Register kept at the Jail Hospital.— 
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From this it will he seen that the Thermometer ranges from Km" maximum in the 
month of April, to -Pi* minimmuin the munlh of January. The average mean temperature 
throughout tiie year being 77". 


The nterage maximum (13° anti average minimum (i.T. The total fall of rain was ISfi 
inehes. 48 cents., or about 11 indies (about fill per cent.) above the average of the past 14 
years, ami in this 1 fee] assured lies the exciting cause of the great amount of sickness and 
the lug'll death rate of the year. In support of this statement, 1 have hail the following 
table drawn up show ing the percentage of deaths to strength and the fail of rain for the 
past 11 years, during the six months when the bulk of the rain full or -nrs, omitting the 
oeeusional showers falling at other periods, which do not influence the humidity of the 
atmosphere to a sufficient extent to cause any ctlect on health:— 
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1 lots it is seen that in the years 18.jl, 18.77, and 1801, there was the heaviest fall of 
ram, and the greatest amount of humidity of atmosphere, and in these veers the death rate 
preponderated. Then again in the years 1853, 1864, 1856, and 1855, occurred the lightest 
full ol ram and the Jeawf death rate. 

it »s tru<* there are some exceptions in the Table. The year 1852 is an especially 
nmrec one. and those of 1858 and 18(50 are exceptions to the rule to a certain extent; still 
bo eve, had 1 time or means more fully to investigate the climatic character of these 
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years, these apparent contradictions could be cleared away. They depend, probably, on 
some unusual extent of deficiency or excess in ozone, or sunshine. 1 would now draw 
attention to my tables of Meteorology (Nos. 1 and 2), and c penally to the weekly 
summary ; and as the two subjects are so closely connected, I shall also, at the same time, 
contrast the amount of sickness which has occurred during the year, and call attention to 
the principal classes of disease's which has occasioned it. In thus departing somewhat from 
the exact order laid down in the Board’s Circular quoted at the commencement of this 
report, I hope that the close connection of the two subjects will l>e a sufficient excuse. 

The great preponderance of sickness and deaths during the year Inis been occasioned 
by Zymotic diseases, and of these especially Dysentery and Diurrhrra. Now Zymotic 
agency is excited ami fostered in two ways—from without and from within. In the first 
place from vitiation of the ait bv over-crowding, bud ventilation and had drainage, and 
from bad water, bad food, atul insufficient clothing; and in the second place from the re¬ 
pression or non-removal of various excretions, and particularly those of the skin, whereby 
certain noxious excreta seeking elimination are thrown back into the circulation, and it is 
in this latter instance, that the influence of atmospheric cause's comes into play. Whenever, 
as in the present, instance no great fault can he found with tip* arrangements which supply 
good air, good food, and clothing, we must necessarily look to the one other, and more 
universal, cause. In the Table before us, beside** tin* usual registration t which is carried 
on in all hospitals) of the variation** of temperature, I have sought to point out the changes 
in the amount of moisture, ozone, and sunshine. Efa'triciti/ unfortunately I have had no 
nteuns of measuring. These five influences together make the character of climate. 

In the month of June, and the lour following ones, these, either in excess or defect, 
were the most prominent, and during tins prnod nine-tenths of the deaths from Zymotic 
disease took place. 

In May the atmosphere was very dry, hut becoming less so towards ns close. 3*83 in¬ 
ches of ruin fell; there was an average of 2* 12 of ozone, and .V<» of sun-shine. No death from 
Zymotic disease. In June the atmosphere had become damp, there being only from4 to 8 
degrees of mean difference between the dry and wet-bulb thermometers : 77b of rain fell . 
ozone averaged 2*9, and sunshine 2'.'». In July the atmosphere was very damp, 3° Iietween 
the wet and dry-bulbs being the greatest menu difference. Ozone averaged 41, and sun¬ 
shine 07. There were 4 deaths. August, laid the same extreme humidity, with an average 
of 2*9 of ozone and 1*0 of sunshine: 8 niches of rain fell. There were three deaths. In 
Septemlier there was an improvement, in there being less moisture and more sunshine, 
with an increase of ozone over the ptevious month : 7*67 of rain fell, and there were ‘2 
deaths. In October the improvement continued ; there was an average of from 4' to (»' 
between the means of dry and wet-bulbs. 370 only of rain fell, ozone increased to 3*4 and 
sunshine to 4*3. There were, two death*. During November and December the atmosphere 
re-gained its dryness, and there was a full amount of sunshine. There was one death in 
each month: both cases had suffered severely in the earlier months. 

Ozone. —This is not perhaps the place to discuss fully the nature and importance of 
this element. 1 fear my register is the only one kept on this side of India, and from a 
solitary instance, but little definite good c*n be obtained, or trustworthy data compiled. 1 
would, however, earnestly recommend that every Civil Station should he supplied with 
an Ozonometer, and a series of observations instituted. Its phenomena are yet unsolved 
problems in Europe, and surely no country in the world can afford so wide and varied a 
field of observation as India. In a paper published in the Medical ancl Physical Trans- 
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actions for 1850, I advanced a theory that ozone in a concentrated form was the active 
agent of the Simoom. This, I believe, has been generally received, or at least has not 
been combated. That it is without doubt Nature's universal disinfectant and purifier of 
the atmosphere, is considered a settled question. That by ascertaining its amount in the 
atmosphere u measure of the relative purity of the air can be obtained, is probably one of 
the most useful of the facts connected with it. In a short series of observations which 1 
have made in this direction I have arrived at the following data:— 

In the large hospital ward, upper-storied and well ventilated, when from the fewness 
of patients a,000 cubic feet of air was allowed to each, there was hardly a perceptible loss 
of ozone. t 

In a ward occupied only at night, and freely ventilated during the day, with an allow¬ 
ance of 1,800 cubic feet to each occupant, there was a loss of 25 per cent.; and 

In a ward under the same conditions, with an allowance of only 500 cubic feet of air, 
to each occupant, there was a loss of 50 per cent. 

One curious fact in relation to o/one occurred in the history of the year. On the day 
and night of the loth of July a Midden increase in the amount of ozone from 4 to 7 took 
place, and on visiting the hospital on the morning of the 10th 1 ob«erved a marked change 
in the condition of the patients suffering from Dysentery: those who previously had lioen 
passing (i or N defections in the day had passed only one oi two, and all described them¬ 
selves fis feeling better. There was no sudden change in the direction of the wind, dantjt- 
ness of the air, amount of sunshine or electric distilt hance, to cause this, and I have no 
means of accounting for the phenomenon, which occurred once again in the same manner 
on the 27th of October. As, however, sit that time there wav no great amount of bowel 
affection under treatment, 1 did not observe any corresponding improvement in these ease®. 
The Assistant Surgeon in charge of the Force vtatioued at British Columbia, in IN'orth 
America, mentions one or two similarly sudden increases of ozone, in the year, but was 
unable to mark any cither atmospheric change that would account for it. It is an estab¬ 
lished fact that during the prevalence of Cholera ozone is found either not ut all or in very 
minute quantity. At kiirrachee in October of last year, whilst Cholera vvas prevalent in 
the town and camp, I could detect for many days togethei no trace of ozone, which, how¬ 
ever, returned as the epidemic clean'd off. I have unfortunately lovt the Register, ami 
cannot, therefore, give the dales or amounts. 

Suns'/line as an essential element in the constitution of climate (apart from the heat 
ray which accompanies the coin|m»md ray of light) demands a place, in every Metcn- 
lologicu! Register. Botanists have already proved how essential it is to the well-being of 
plants, anil that, without its influence the chemical essences jieealiar to the plant cannot In- 
produced in its tissues. Physiologists have also pointed out how baneful is the want of 
sunshine in the dark alleys and crowded comers of large towns, and how decidedly it tends 
to shorten the life, of the miner. The Table before ns shows a most, intimate connection 
between the ratio of sunshine and the loss of life from Zymotic disease, and although only one 
influence amongst others, 1 feel assured that it was by no means a trivial one. Sunshine 
has a decided action on the nervous (especially ganglionic) and circulatory systems, and on 
the functions of assimilation and excretion. Without this stimulus the animal lift; of the 
Native ol India is diminished ; the functions of his system are carried on sluggishly, more 
particularly the fund ions of the skin ; his viscera become congested; his vital energy de¬ 
pressed; his blood impure, and the poisonous excreta which should have been got rid of 
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being retained : the effects of Zymotic disease are speedily shown in some form or other 
and most probably in that of affections of the bowels. 

Position of the Jail . 

As I have already devoted so much space to the all-important point of Meteorology, 
and as the description of the Jail, with full particulars of the accommodation afforded, size 
and number of the wards, Arc. Arc. has been previously repeatedly given in Annual lie- 
ports, 1 shall confine myself to very briefly pointing out the few improvements that have 
taken place. A portion of the hospital cooking shed has been walled up, and windows and 
doors affixed, forming a convenient store-room for the cumbrous articles which heretofore 
lumbered the Dispensary room. A scries of efiureoul frames, like those in use in the Poona 
Jail, have been made and put up in the Hospital sleeping wards. They are formed of a 
wooden frame work ti feet long, !> inches deep, and .‘H feet broad, filled with charcoal, 
which is retained in it« place by a netting. They are very ctiicicut deodorizers and purifiers, 
and their general use in Hospitals and Jails should bo recommended. 

The iron urinal puns placed in each sleeping ward, and which are connected with the 
drain by pipes, have been fitted with wicker covers, containing a layer of charcoal an inch 
deep. By this means the offensive clHiivia 1ms been much diminished. 

The windows of the hospital dispensary room have been fitted with glass—a great 
improvement, as during the wet and dusty seasons it was often found necessary to close 
the wooden shutters, and tlm* exclude all light. 

With regard to the accommodation afforded. I should mention that whenever, as it 
has happened during two months of the past year, the strength averages more than 280 
there is an injurious amount of crowding, only -4">0 cubic feet of air being allowed in the 
sleeping wards. This, however, is not likely to occur again whilst the plan for sending 
the men to work on tin* road** fe in operation. 


Diet. 


The scale of diet for the prisonei 
with the follow ing table :— 
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Hard labour diet ia only allowed to those actually engaged in hard work, as grinding, 
brick-muting, load-muring, garden work, Ac. The Medical Officer has the (rower of order¬ 
ing any extra diet, or the issue of full diet, to prisoners who may not be capable of bard 
labour, but whom he considers requiring the higher scale. Patients suffering from Scurr y 
or under observation fur scorbutic taint, are allowed an extra amount of vegetables to the 
extent of eight ounces. During the late prevalence of bowel affection, the Inspector (ie- 
uernl of Prisons sanctioned an increase in condiments, and, at my suggestion, a drum of 
cloves was issued to each man. It was found, however, that this was more than was re¬ 
quired, anil it was afterwards reduced to half a dram. This, however, is not intended to 
be permanent. The various articles of diet were issued alternately, according to tire follow 
uig table: — 


Days. 


of Grain. 


Sunday . , Bfljret* .... 

Monday j Whvnt 

Tut*.-day .i Jowaree . 

Wednesday . 1 Itajroe 

Thur-day. ' Ditto 

Fri lay. ! Wheat . 

Saturday ... j Jo wane . 


| Description of l>LuU. 

I 

J Toor 

! Ditto. 

! Ditto. 

1 Ditto- 
Ditto 
| Ditto. 

; Ditto. 


By a recent order of the Session Judge, however, rice is only given to lh«*e Natives 
who were in the habit of getting it previous to incarceration, and to those tin- whom the 
Civil Surgeuti may consider it beneficial. Mutton, milk, Ace. under the head of 

extra rations arc also ordered by the Civil Surgeon in cases which he consider* requiring 
them. From the low type of disease during the past year, and the prevalence of anemic 
and scorbutic taint, the charges for these extras have been somewhat unusually heavy. 

The hours* appointed for meals are 10 .a.m. and 4 p.m. Jn accordance with the in¬ 
struction- received from the late Inspector General of Prisons, a system of exercise was 
instituted in August in the hope, of counteracting the ill-effect of sedentary employment 
The prisoners are marched about and put through “ extension movements” for a quarter 
of an hour on first turning out in the morning, again before the morning and evening 
meals, and lastly la fore being locked up for the night. 1 believe the plan calculated to 
stimulate the vital energy, obviate congestion of the viscera, and promote a more healthy 
digestion and assimilation of food. The cooks are changed every 14 days, and men ar« 
chosen for this office who are weakly or convalescent. 

The prisoners bathe twice a-day in the hot season, or before the morning and even¬ 
ing meals, and once in the cold season at Id a.m. 

The system of exchanges, so much condemned by the late Inspector General, is not 
allowed in the Jail. 


Employment. 

The prisoners are divided into two classes, with “ hard labour ” and “ without labour." 
It is much to be deplored that the latter system is allowed in any Jail, ot at least to any 
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appreciable exten^. It fosters idleness and evil habits, and increases greatly the expense 
of the Institution, which is no way benefitted by the presence of sqch drones. 

Hard labour prisoners are employed in weaving, in cleaning cotton, wool, preparing 
horse jhools, See,, rattan work, rope-making, brick-making, and grinding. A certain num¬ 
ber also are told off to ftvin a aonservancy gang, who in the early morning clean the 
roads and compounds, carrying the refuse matter to the Govemmenl brick kilns outside 
the town, and during the vest of the day are employed in the Jail gardens. The labour 
carried on is not prejudiciM to the health of the prisoners. In July the system of em¬ 
ploying a set of Chinese prisoners as scavengers was brought into use. 12 Chinese were 
sent by the Inspector General of Prisons for this purpose ; they all for a time refused to 
do the work, but. ultimately alt but one gave their acquiescence to the plan. 

Clothing. 

On admission, the prisoners are furnished with two loose cotton jackets, two 
breeches, and two caps; at the same time two new and one old cmnhlee are served out to 
them. This clothing is all that is required in the hot and dry seasons, but in the wet l 
cannot but think that it is quite insufficient. The past season being so unusually damp, 
the evil effect of insufficient clothing has been the more apparent. A representation of 
this was made by the Judge and by myself to the Inspector General of Prisons, who in 
return stated : “ 1 have on several occasion.- urged on Government the importance, even os 
rcyartls economy, or prowding adequate clothing for their prisoners, but as yet no sanction 
has been obtained for any addition to the present allowance.” Dr. Ogilvie then went 
on to point out that by a more rigidly economical use of the. old and partially worn 
blankets of discharged prisoners, a supply might be collected, which could be re-issued on 
urgent occasions. The Judge gave instructions that an o\er-coat of cumhiec should be 
formed of partially worn blankets, and supplied to men whose sentences exceeded a 
certain time. This plan has been accordingly carried out, and a make-shift for the 
present emergency found. 

Transfer. 

Twenty-six prisoners have been sent to Tamm, and five gangs of men, numbering 
altogether l(>2, have been sent to join the gang working on the Munmar roads. Captain 
Fife lias reported to me that they have arrived in orderly and good condition, not¬ 
withstanding tin* length of the march (5)0 miles), hut that he considered the men, as a rule, 
somewhat wanting in vigorous health as compared with other gangs, a fad explained by 
the sickness which has been so prevalent amongst the men in Jail, 15 prisoners have been 
received from Poona. 

Remarks on the Diseases by which sickness and mortality hare been occasioned. 

The diseases which have proved most fatal during the year (as before noted) have 
been Dysentery and Dumdum. Six fatal cases from the former, and four from the latter, 
disease have occurred; and besides these l from Cholera, 1 from Ilematemesis, 1 from 
Ophthalmia, 1 from Atrophy, and l from Scorbutus. The total number of cases admitted 
with Dysenteria amounted to 58, 1 only being chronic. Of these, 52 were dicharged 
cured. • 

In conclusion, I submit a table showing the number of prisoners who have gained 
weight, of those that have lost weight, and of those that have remained stationary, during , 
the jieriod of their incarceration. The table includes all the men who have been discharged 
41 j 161 
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during the year, and for the better understanding of the subject I have arranged them 
according to length of time of imprisonment:— 

Table of th e weights of 258 rn t>n di scharged from the Jail (hiring the Year 1861. 


Extract from Report of the Session* .1 c doe op Ahmedauad for the year 1861. 

With reference to your Circular No . 1 J", of the. 6th ultimo, requesting me to furnish 
you with a condensed history of the Jail under my control during the past year, I have 
the honour to report as follows:— 

Sanitary condition of the Jail during 1861. 

2. The Civil Surgeon’s Annual Report, dated 1st January 1862, will furnish you 
w ith full particulars regarding the sanitary condition of the Jail under my control during 
the past year. 

(General Management and discipline. 

3. Regarding the discipline enforced inside the Jail, it seems as good as can be ex¬ 
pected. Considering the small amount of remuneration received bv the Jail Peons, they have 
become, 1 think, more careless since they have learnt that the pay of the Revenue Peons 
has been increased. The Jail Peons have been decreased in number like the Revenue 
Peons, but have bad no increase of pay like the latter, and the pay is so small that it is 
not to be wondered at that they succumb to bribes offered by the prisoners, many of 
whom have wealthy relations in or about Ahmedubad. Since 1 have been here 1 think 
the punishment adjudged to Peon** have equalled those adjudged to prisoners for breach 
of prison discipline, but it does not appear to have had u salutary effect; if any, it gives 
good and useful men a djptaste for the service. I would earnestly call your attention to 
this subject, l iitil the Peons serving in the Jail are Ijetter paid, 1 fear the Jail discipline 
cannot be much improved. The number of punishments for breach of prison discipline 
may be considered about equal with that of i860, considering the average number of 
prisoners in the Jail in 1860-61. The faults were principally of a light nature, such as 
leaving the work-sheds and sitting in the cook-room, and idleness, &e. These would 
probably not have occurred had the Peons been more vigilant. On the whole, the 
general management during 1861 is creditable to the Nazir and his subordinates, though 
there is plenty of room for improvement. 

Reduction of Expenditure. 

4. The reductions that have been efleeted are as follows 

‘ Saving per Saving per 

Mensem. Annum. 

2 Blacksmiths, at Rs. 7 j each per mensem.... Rs. 16 0 0 180 0 0 

l Carpenter.. 12 0 0 144 0 0 

These situations have been permanently abolished 
from the 1st February 1861, according to the instruc¬ 
tions of your predecessor. 



16 2 


Carried over, Rs.. .27 0 0 


324 0 0 
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Saving per 
Mensem. 

Brought over, Its... 27 0 0 

10 Peons, at Rs. A\ each per mensem.„ 42 8 0 

10 Hallatkores, at Its. 4 each per mensem.... „ 40 0 " 0 

Of the 10 Peons 9 were discharged on the 21st, 
and one on the 25th May 1861. 

Of the 10 Ifallttlkores 8 were discharged on 


the 15th June, ami 2 on the 1st August 1861 

1 Darogu....Its. 33 0 0 

3 Carkoons, at Its. 8 £ each per mensem.... „ 25 C 0 

1 Jemadar . „ 8 0 0 

1 llavildar. „ 6 8 0 

2 Peojis, at Its. 41 each per mensem.„ 8 8 0 


Their names as well as the names of those 
who have been transferred to the Factory," and 
whose pay is disbursed from the “ Labour Profit 
Fund," are retained in the monthly Abstract, and 
their pay drawn as usual, but refunded into the 
treasury at the close of each month, pending the 
re-organization of the Jail Establishment. 

By the discontinuance ofl Naique ami 3 Se¬ 
poys who were attached to the Jail Hospi¬ 
tal from April 18(11, there is a saving per 
annum of...Its. 24 8 0 


1 Dispensary servant has been dispensed with 

from 22nd July lHGl . „ 5 0 0 

1 Extra Bhungy attached to the Jail Hospital, 

and by the Commissariat Department, has * 

been dispensed with from July 1861 .... „ 5 0 0 

Extra charge usually made for steaming clothes 
has been put a stop to from the 1st 
July 1861, find required for that purpose 
being supplied by taking one piece of 
wood from each mess, which measure has 

effected a saving of.. 2 5 4 

The practice of allowing oil for the hair of the 
female prisoners has been discontinued, 
and saves. „ 0 10 8 

Total, Rs. .228 8 0 


Sating per 
Annum. 
S24 0 0 
510 0 0 
480 0 0 


39G 0 0 
306 0 0 
96 0 0 
78 0 0 
102 0 0 


294 0 0 


60 0 0 


60 0 0 


28 0 0 


8 0 0 


2,742 0 0 


5. The prisoners are supplied with vegetables from the Jail garden from the 27th 
August last. The Nazir reports that there is a saving of Rs. 600 to Government, the 
contract of vegetables being dispensed with altogether. I have not as yet been able to test 
the said saving, but have no doubt that it will prove considerable. 
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6. Since July last the Commissariat Department has ceased to supply article* 
required for t&e use of the Jail Hospital, and the articles that are mdiapucsably necessary 
are now supplied every month by this Department, on the requisition at the Civil burgeon, 
»o that some saving will probably accrue. 

7. A leechman was formerly attached to the Jail Hospital, and paid by the Commis¬ 
sariat Department, at Rs. 9-8*0 per month, but at the suggestion of the Civil Surgeon, 
a** mentioned in his letter forwarded with my letter No. 9f of the 7th November 1861, the 
services of the leechman have been dispensed with. The leeches are now purchased from 
the bazar at 6 annas per dozen, by which arrangement the expense on that account does 
not exceed Rs. 5 per month, whereby there is a saving of Its. 4-8-0 to Government per 
mensem. 

Jail Guard and its cast, 

8. During the. greater part of the year under report the J ail was guarded by the men 
of the Kobe Police Corps. The strength and cost of the guard will be furnished as soon 
as the necessary information is received from the Commandant of the Kolie Police Corps 
The military guard consisted of l Native (Jfficer, 2 Havildara, 4 Naiques, 30 Privates, 1 
Drummer, and 1 Bhistee, and the cost incurred from Nth November 1861, the date on 
which the men of the Line mounted guard at the Jail, Up to the 3lst December 1801, is 
about Rs. 579-2-2. 

Cost of Establishment. 

9. The following is the strength and cost of the Jail Establishment during the 
year 1861:— 


1 Deputy Jailor, at Rs. 17 per mensem. 


1 Daroga, at Rs. 33 per mensem. 

2 Carkoons, at Rs. 8$ each per mensem, i 


n 


(Transferred to the') 

| Factory, and their j 
pay disbursed frn:n 
the “ Labour Pro¬ 
fit Fund,*’ from 
26th May 1861 


K 


J 


t ach per j ])j gc }, ar ^ e( | 




February 


>n the latf 
1861 } 


2 Blacksmiths, at Rs. 

mensem. 

1 Carpenter, at Rs. 12 j>er mensem 

3 Jemadars, at Rs. 8 each per mensem, of whom transferred to 

the Factory from 26th May 1861 . , 

5 Ilavildars, at Rs. 6-H-O each per mensem, of whom 1 transfer¬ 
red to the Factory from 26th May 1861..»..., 

4 Naiques, at Rs. 51 each per mensem ........ , 

3 Turnkeys, at Rs. 5-12-0 each per mensem. , 

75 Peons, at Rs. 41 each per mensem, of whom l) were discharged 
on the 21st, and one on the 25th May 1861, and 2 transfer- 


10 llullulkores, at Rs. 4 each per mensem—-8 discharged on the 

15th June, and 2 on the 1st August 1861 .. , 

1 Executioner, at Rs. 5-4-0 per mensem .. 


!. 516 

0 

0 

204 

0 

0 

If,8 

9 

10 

121 

5 

10 

15 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

230 

7 

3 

343 

3 

10 

252 

0 

0 

207 

0 

0 

3,451 

16 

6 

232 

0 

0 

, 63 

0 

0 
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i Deducting from this total the sura of Rs. 1444-7 on account of saving and other 
forfeitures, the balance R«. 7,59141-7 is the actual cost of Jail Establishment during 
the year 1861. 


Contingent and other Charges. 

10, The Contingent and other charges are as follows 

Contingent charges.Rs. 1,005 3 1 

Provisioning charges. 13,689 5 8 

Clothing charges . 1,477 10 11 

Petty repairs, &c. charges...„ 859 0 3 

Total, Its.. 17,031 3 11 

of which the following arc the items recovered from the Native States on account of the 
Political prisoners confined in the Jail:— 

Contingent charges...Its. 19214 1 

Provisioning charges . „ 3,448 5 6 

Clothing charges. „ 314 0 0 

Total, Its.. 3,955 3 7 


Medical Charges. 

11. A Memorandum furnished by the Civil burgeon showing the Medical charges 
incurred in the Jail Hospital at Ahmodubad for the past year, together with his letter in 
original dated 12th instant, No. 2, is herewith forwarded. 

Convict Labour and Jail Manufacture. 

12. The accompanying Statement (A), showing in detail the amount realised by 
Convict labour and Jail manufacture, will furnish you with all the information you require 
under this head. 

13. The prisoners in this Jail have been tip till now allowed io retain their private, 
clothes for bathing and other purposes, hut this practice will be discontinued from the time 
the first supply of clothing for the current year is distributed, and each prisoner will be 
supplied with 2 “ Lungotoes/’ or loin cloths, in accordance with the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment conveyed in Mr. Secretary Forbes’ letter dated 15th November 1801, No. 3762. 

14. The practice of recovering from the prisoners' rations the value of earthen vessels 
broken by them through carelessness, and making the female prisoners grind their own 
grain, was introduced in this Jail during the last year at the suggestion of your 
predecessor. 

15. In the month of June last, the Jail Hospital gate and the gate of the female ward 
opening on the public road were built up, and this arrangement, whilst it has added to the 
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security of the Jail, lias also decreased the expense, a Nakjuo and 3 Privates having beer 
reduced from the hospital, and 2 Peons from the gate of the female ward. 

lfi. 1 may mention that by the Chinese convicts taking the scavenging duties of the 
Jail, which were, before performed by the Hullulkores borne on the establishment, th< 
cleanliness of the privies and urinurios 1ms been well preserved in 1H01. The Na/.ir wishe? 
to have 5 or 0 more Chinamen in case of any of those at present here fulling sick. If this 
arrangement is to he continued, 1 trust f> or ti more Chinamen may he despatched here a? 
quickly as possible, but I think it is worth while considering whether the arrangement 
should he continued. It seems to me a rather invidious proceeding hingling out any par¬ 
ticular class of prisoners lot the performance of duties which only the lowest clashes can 
perform in this country. The Chinamen feel this themselves. It was with tin* greatest 
difficulty they could be induced to perform the duty of sweepers, and they explained tc 
me that. one. reason why they objected was that the other Natives in the Jail would look 
down on them and refuse them water. If all tin- prisoners could lx* used indiscriminately 
on this duty, I consider the plan would be excellent, but 1 doubt whether it is just oi 
expedient to force any particular class of prisoners to perform such disagreeable duties, and 
l think it must eventually tell on the health of the prisoners so employed. It may be woitli 
while also to consider the eiieel this ammuemeiit may produce on tin* minds of foreigners 
It cun hardly be satisfactory to Chinamen to hear that any of their countrymen transport¬ 
ed to Indian dominions of Her Majesty ure made, as n rule, to perform the duties which 
in India can only be performed by the lowest and mo-t degraded caste. 

17. In conclusion, I beg to bring to your notice that my duties as regards the Jail 
are made much lighter than they would otherwise be In the zeal and attention of Mr. 
Bazunjee Fnimiee, the Nazir. The services of this (Mficer have been brought to the notice 
of your predecessor by Mr. Warden, the late Judge of Ahmedabad, and I believe Dr. 
Ogilvie had intended bringing them to the notice of Government. I trust you will find 
Cm present report such as to induce you to endorse anv opinion that may have been re¬ 
corded in your office by Dr. Ogilvie respecting Mr. Bazunje.e Frumjcc. 


Extract jprom the Samtaky Redout of I)k. 1). W’yllik, Civil Scihieon of 
Ahmed ad a n, von the team 18(>I. 


Then* were in all 012 sick treated. 
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labour, a system that had been entirely suspe 
Itifi 


whom .">78 were discharged, including 5 
liberated, 0 dead, and 2. r > remain under 
treatment at this date. These figures 
indicate a marked improvement in the 
usually obtaining state of health, and, 
compared with ordinary experience, the 
result must be regarded as satisfactory. 

2. The most obvious cause con¬ 
tributing Inwards bringing about this 
improvement, was undoubtedly the partial 
employment of the prisoners at, out-door 
id* d -ince the summer of 18o0\ But, apart 
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from this, the past year was unusually healthy, as I have elsewhere had occasion to note ; 
and in this respect it resembled the exceptional season of 1857. 

As regards the treated, not only was the number smaller than ordinary, but the cases, 
is a general rule, were less severe. Still, however, there was the usual tedious convale¬ 
scence to contend against, w ith ever and again instances where recuperative power was so far 
exhausted that prostration gay* place to a condition of cachexia. It was noticeable, as 
heretofore, that this last result was invariably coincident with undue crowding; and it was 
found impracticable to guard against it when the strength exceeded 500, even with the 
relief afforded by employing in rotation 150 prisoners daily at out-door labour. 

The deaths were unusually few, and, so far as the past history of the Hospital is 
known to me, the year stands next to 1857 in its exceptionally low rate of mortality. 

There is no need for me now, as on former occasions, to indicate defects, or to urge 
ameliorations, inasmuch as a measure has recently been introduced which will effectually 
relieve the .Vail from overcrowding, and thus, as 1 believe, remove the chief sources of 
Jiseaso and mortality. 1 allude to the formation of a Subsidiary Jail on the Gogo road, 
to join which a body of 150 prisoners left on the 2')tli ultimo. Whether this scheme may 
prove a pecuniary ssning, is a question that time must determine. But, at least, it has 
the merit of utili/inu the labour of the men, of providing a rational mode, of punishment 
tml discipline without undue risk to health, such as confinement too often implies; while 
is regards the prisoners in this Jail the measure is undoubtedly calculated to lessen the 
loss of life, and is thus one of humanity. 


Extract cuom the Sanitary Report of Dr. Mills, Civil Surgeon of Dijarwar 

row. THE YEAH 1801. 

Thu report for the year just past must. I regret to state, present a very marked con¬ 
trast to fhoHi* of the two. preceding years: in both of them small sickness and mortality 
was recorded : in that under review both have been excessive for lSfiO. From an average 
strength of off. 1 there wen* 3-l(> admissions or 80*3 per cent., and (i deaths or 1*4 jkt 
cent, of strength, and 17 of treated : in iMil from an average strength of 558 there were 
943 admissions or Hit) per cent., and 104 deaths; 18*0 per pent, to strength, and 11*02 to 
treated. 

These numbers will not be found to correspond with those shown bv the annual return, 
because up to the end of September the. monthly returns from Devekope were included 
with those of Dlmrwar, but front 1st October they were sent, in separately: consequently, 
iii order that the annual returns may correspond w ith the monthly, they have been framed 
to embrace the Devekope return* up to the 30th of September, and a separate return for 
DcvekojK’ for the 3 months, October, November, and December, is forwarded, but to 
put in a clear light the proportion ni admis-.ons ami deaths due to the Jail Hospital and to 
Devekope respectively, the accompanying abstract return is inserted, from which it will be 
<ecn that, among the prisoners in Dharwar Jail tin* proportion of treated to strength was 
27*3, deaths to strength 17*2, deaths to treated 17*0, but, excluding cholera, the proportions 
were treated to strength 71*4, deaths to strength 3*8, deaths to treated 5*3, while among 
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the prisoners at and sent from Devekope the proportions of treated to strength was ! 99‘5, 
deaths to strength IG‘6, deaths to treated 5*3. 


Average strength Dhanvar Jails 
448, with Devekope 058. 

Devekope for 8 months 254. 
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The great increase of sickness und mortality during 1861 may he attributed to three 
causes—1st, the transtier of a large number of prisoners from the Conran, many of whom 
arrived at the worst jawsible season; 2nd, a violent outbreak of epidemic Cholera in June 
followed by severe Diarrha>a; 3rd, the. great number of cases of Scorbutic Diarrhoea 
which occurred among the prisoners employed on the road works at Deveko|>c, occasioned 
principally by the damp state of the huts in which they lived during the rainy season. 

i shall now give a history of the events of the year as connected with the health of 
the prisoners. On the 3lst of December 1860 only three caBes remained in hospital, and 
the general health of the prisoners was particularly good : it remained so during the months 
of January, February, March, and the greatest part of April. The monthly admissions 
for the 4 months averaged 19, and the daily number of sick 6\5. At this time almost all 
the prisoners were employee! in various ways within the Jail premises. From the 25th 
of March, in accordance with the orders of Government, almost all the able-bodied pri¬ 
soners were sent to out-door labour on tanks, roads, &c. Shortly after this change there 
was a marked increase in the amount of sickness. On the 25th April 60 prisoners were 
sent to Devekope (27 miles from Dhanvar) to prepare huts, for a large gang to be em¬ 
ployed on the Sudashewglmr road. On the 13th of May 119 prisoners, among whom 
were 60 Chinese and Malays, arrived from Vingorla, principally from Tatina Jail. These 
men werb generally in very good health, and on the 18th of May the greatest part of 
them were sent with 33 Dhanvar prisoners to Devekope. On the 20th, the day of their 
arrival there, there was a violent outbreak on the part of the Chinese and Malays, many 
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of whom were severely wounded. The whole of them were brought back to the Jail, 
and twelve were admitted into hospital for hurts and bruises: among them, 3 had received 
severe sword wounds. As curly us the Iwginning of May reports of Cholera had been 
received from the southern portions of the Oollectorate, and it was soon apparent that it 
was advancing slowly northward from the Mysoor country. At the end of May it 
appeared in some of the villages round Dharwar. On, the 9th of June, 201 prisoners (of 
whom 59 were Chinese and Jlalays), chiefly from llutnagherry Jail, arrived from Vingorla. 

These men were in a very had state. Just before they reached the Iiamghat heavy rain 
set in, much of their carriage broke down, and many of the fonts provided for their 
shelter were. left behind. They brought, here only 5 small Ib-wties to protect 200 pri¬ 
soners and a large party of Peons, and in consequence they arrived with most of their 
clothing wet, or having worn damp clothes for several days, and very much exhausted 
by exposure, fatigue, ami irregular diet. That, they should have readied Dharwar in such 
a state was most unfortunate, for it doubtless rendered them particularly liable to the 
disease, which was hoveling round the station. On the loth one of the newly arrived 
prisoners was brought to hospital with -light symptom* of Cholera, whit li at once yielded 
to treatment,, but on the fallowing day a Dharwar prisoner employed at outside work was 
sri/rd with uiidonbt*d ('holera, and on the 12th one of the uew arrivals was attacked. 

After this, disease became daily more vindent until the 17th, when it reached its climax: 
on the Kith I moved 11-4 men, occupying the 3 worst ventilated winds in the Jail, into 
ten!- with good ellivl. The di-onsc continued among the prisoners until 5th July, when 
it oea-d us an epidemic. Two i.-oJated case* occurred during the remainder of the month. 

The disease was mist virulent in character: for several days medicines had little or no 
effect upon it, and there w«*ie none of the mi'd cases with which outbreiiks of (’holcra so 
frequently subside, and which -o materially help to dimine-h the pi “portion of deaths to 
treated. As will be seen by the retain-, the rate of mortality was high, being 1)0 out of 
110. or nearly 52 per cent. Very fortunately C holera did not appear among the prisoners 
ht Devclo'pe (although in many of the villages a! no great distance), and throughout the 
mouth* of June and July the health of the gang continued tolerably good. In August 
there was verv much sickness both in Dharwar Jail amt at Devchope. In the former 
Diarrhu'U, such as generally follows epidemic Cholera, and Dracunculu*. swelled tin- sick 
lUt: and al Devckope Intermittent lever. Diarrho-a, and Scurvy prevailed. Serious 
oases (35 in number) were sent into the .1 ail Hospital for treatment, and among them 3 
deaths occurred from Diurrhten, besides one from Fever at Devckope itself. In Septem¬ 
ber the Mato of health was wor-e than in August. Dianhira continued in the Jail, and, 
together wit.l» Scurvy, prevailed extensively at Devckope. There were altogether 183 
admission* and 15 deaths : 45 ea«es were sent in from Devckope to the Jail Hospital. 

The numbers hitherto quoted comprehend the sick treated both at the Jail and Devckope. 

From 1st October separate icturns were kept and sent in. During October the* health of 
the, prisoners at both places materially improved : at. the Jail, there were 29 admissions, 
including 13 received from Deveknjje, where 50 were admitted into hospital, chiefly for 
Fever. Diarrluca and Scurvy had much diminished : 10 deaths occurred. Of these, M 
were among prisoners received from Devckope during the two preceding months. Dur¬ 
ing October 1 twice visited and carefully hispeetod the whole of the prisoners at Devo- 
kope. In November the number of admissions did not diminish; but the cases were of a 
much less serious character. At the Jail Hospital 23 and at Dcvekope. 52 were admitted, 
chiefly for Intermittent Fever at both places. Three cases were sent from Devckope. 

Four deaths occurred in the Jail. Of these, two cases were received from Deveknjie in 
September. In December Fever cases continued numerous, though generally mild in 
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character. There were 19 admissions at the Jail, of which 9 were Intermittent Fever; 
and f)7 at Dewckojve, of which 29, were Intermittent and 12 Ephemeral Fever. Only 
one case was sent from Devekope, and two deaths occurred in the Jail Hospital. The 
year closed leaving 9 cases under treatment at Dharwar, ami 1H at Devekope. 

Transfer of Prisoners. 

During the year 383 prisoners were received from other Jails, chiefly from Rntna- 
gherrv and Tannu, a few from Poona, Sattura, and Sholapoor. Of these, Ob’ have died. 
Twenty-four prisoners under sentence of transportations have been transferred to Ttmua. 
The health of those prisoners who arrived from the Ooncan in June 1ms suffered very 
much, and I would strongly recommend that for the future prisoners should never, if it 
can be avoided, he transferred from (’oncau Jails to Dharwar so late in the year. The 
best time for the. change would, in my opinion, he the month of March, when the weather 
is warm, the nights have ceased to he chilly, and there would he time for the men to be¬ 
come in some degr<»e acclimatised before the setting in of the rains. I cannot hut think 
that some part of the mortality of the past year is due to the late season at which the 
Rutnagherry gang was sent to the Deccan. 

Employment of Prisoners. 

l 7 p to the 2. r >tl) of March they were employed, as much as possible, within the Jail 
compound. Since that time all of the able-bodied prisoners who have not been sent to 
Deveko|M' have been employed upon out-door work. .As far as two years' experience in 
this Jail will enable me to form an opinion, l should say that employment within the 
Jail premises is most conducive to the health of prisoners: weaving, pa per- making, 
pottery, &c, are occupations which accord with the former habits of many, and sufficient 
out-of-door employment can he found for those who require it in the Jail garden, repairs, 
and conservancy arrangements. 


Diet, CJothiny, $> A c. 

Some changes have been made in the diet of the prisoners received from this part 
of the country. Fp to the lx*ginning of April uil prisoners had received one-third of their 
daily allowance of grain in rice : in eons<*juenee of the great scarcity of rice this year this 
has been stopped, and an equal weight of wheat or Jovraree substituted, except for those 
who corne from rice-growing districts; they receive two-sevenths of their allowance in rice. 
1 do not find that this change has been in any way detrimental to health; the rice was 
indeed a luxury, to which very lew of those from non-rice-growing districts had ever been 
accustomed. Those prisoners who were received from other Jails continued to get, as 
nearly as possible, the same, diet as they had been used to. The clothing is sufficient, 
and kept clean. 

Devekope. 

The cause of such great sickness at Devekope has already been referred to, and the 
several diseases occurring there have been mentioned. In my report No. 90, of 3rd 
October 18(»l, I stated that“ the position of the building is excellent during westerly and 
south-westerly, but this referred only to the. time of my visit when the rainy season was 
at an end. Having had further opportunities of examining the site, 1 think that during 
the rains the building must necessarily be very damp, both from position and construction; 
and I am decidedly of opinion that should the prisoners be required to remain on the 
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road works during another monsoon, their huts should be rebuilt where better drainage 
can be obtained, and on a different plan. Moreover, it is absolutely essential for the 
health of those who are to occupy them, that the huts should be nnished before the rains 
begin, so that both the ground on which they stand may be thoroughly dry, and that the 
doors may be raised several inches above the surface, with a thick layer of dry earth or 
sand. This latter measure was recommended by me on the loth of May last, but it was 
not carried into eflect, because dry curth could not be procured for the purpose. 

The table contained in paragraph 1 will show the amount of sickness that occurred 
atOevekope and the deaths due to it. 1 am of opinion that such sickness might be in a 
very great degree prevented on any future occasion by adopt)ug the precautions above 
mentioned, by strict attention to the state of the prisoners' clothing, so as to preclude 
the possibility of their sleeping in wet clothes, or on damp mats or cumblecs, and by such 
arrangements as would secure a constant supply of fresh vegetables. 

(True Extracts) 

C.(i. WIKI IK, M.l)., 

Inspector General of Prisons. 


APPKMHX J. 

Giving detailed in formation respecting the several Jails, alphabetically arranged. 


The Ahmedabad Jail has long enjoyed a high reputation amongst the Jails of this 
Presidency for tlu* excellence of its management; and 
Alnneilaliml. tin* impressions which my inspection of it left on my 

mind is described in the following extract.- of a letter which 1 addressed to the Judge, 
Mr. Warden, on the 30th of March lust :— 


“ I would premise by stating that, whether os regards the cleanliness and neatness 
of the Jail itself, its yurtU, wants, and celU, the cleanliness of the. prisoners, their quiet, 
respectful, and orderly demeanour, or the method and excellent workmanship exhibited 
in the Factory Department, I believe that the Ahmedabad Jail is surpassed by none, 
and rivalled by few Jails in India. 

4( And I have the more satisfaction in making this declaration, inasmuch as I visited 
the Jail in a hypercritical spirit, having been prejudiced against it by the laudatory notices 
that have appeared in the newspajiers. ****** 
• #**###•#*« 

Hut the laudations of the Ahmedabad Jail that have appeared in print art; most fully 
merited.” 

2. When I mention that, though Mr. Warden’s residence was at a distance of more 
than two miles from the Jail, a day rarely elapsed without his visiting it; that his visits 
were prolonged ones, in the course of which he thoroughly investigated at least one depart¬ 
ment, and passed all, more or less, under review; and thut he never issued an order 
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without seeing it carried out, the cause of this satisfactory state of matters will at once 
be apparent. $ut 1 should, I kno^, distress Mr. Worden, and do injustice to a very 
valuable public servant, were I not to add that in his Nazir, Mr. Bazonjee Framjee, Mr. 
Warden had a most zealous, energetic, and efficient collaborateur. Mr. Bazonjee’s ser¬ 
vices as a Jail reformer date from 1853; since then he has uninterruptedly devoted 
himself to the work; and were the Jail his private property, and the money expended on 
it derived from his own resources, he could hardly be more zealous iu the promotion of 
its welfare, or the reduction of its cost. 

3. But admirably kept as is the Jail, it labours under grievous defects in a sonitfry 

point of view. • 

4. It is, as Government is aware, an old College; anil though its cloister rooms 
were well suited as originally constructed for the occupation of students, they are but ill- 
suited to the purposes of convict dormitories. The open fronts are necessarily doored 
and barred. Anything like adequate ventilation is at present impossible, and the result 
is that a cachectic tendency prevails amongst the prisoners; that disease is apt to assume 
a low' type; and that those conditions of extreme malnutrition, to which the term “ Atro¬ 
phy ” has been given, arc prevalent. To apply an adequate remedy is most, difficult, for 
the walls arc of enormous thickness: but something has been done, and more will still 
be done. 


5. There, nro «ome of the dormitories for which doors are unnecessary, facing as they 
do open balconies from or over which escape is impossible; and the doors of these have 
been unhinged : in other dormitories ventilatory shafts are to he carried through the 
whole thickness of the walls, a work of time and difficulty, but one reported by the 
Engineers to be* quite feasible and in no wav likely to prove injurious to the building. 
In other instances open galleries, «eeureon all sides but one, are on the inscrere sale to 
he furnished with railing**, or with the doors removed from the ceils where tiny arc no 
h uger required, and this converted into udiiiiiahi*'dom:ito]i> s. The present doors, which 
afford a minimum of ventilation, will he rendered more suitable for their purposes. 

H. When these change* are effected, and when a Public Works gang fur Guzerat 
is organized, the Ahmedahad Jail will. I hope, suHire for the accommodation of the Ahmc- 
daliad and Ivaim prisoners, and prove satisfactorily healthy. 

7. I’udcr Government sanction a garden hits been added to the Jail, which will 
not only furnish healthy out-door occupation for a portion of the prisoners, but enable 
the .I ml to grow for itself the vegetable* which now cost it l»s. (»(W per annum; and 
I was in hopes that by the introduction of the “ dry s\-tern ” o! conservancy the garden 
might have been made conducive to an immense saving in the present heavy scavenging 
charges of the Jail, but practical difficulties have been rni.-rd by the Givi! Surgeon, who, 
on theoretical grounds assumes that to inhume the Jail filth in pits “within the City ” 
would create a nuisance, and lead to pestilence,. Technically, indeed, the Jail garden is 
within the city, but only technically. It lies along the bunks of the river, beyond which 
is open ground ; and even were it not so, we kridw from ample experience that, properly 
carried out, the system of disposing of »tdure by inhumation is perfectly inoffensive : but 
in this as in all other matters, success depends on the manner iu which a principle is car¬ 
ried out ; and I did not choose to have the reputation to what I believe to be the only 
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sound eyitem of oriental conservancy imperilled by pressing its adoption contrary to the 
representation of the Civil Surgeon, while I could exercise no personal control over 
details, and therefore the present offensive system remains in force, by which the. pri¬ 
soners’ ordure falls into troughs, where it Ijecomes fluidized by the water with which the 
privies are sluiced, and whence it is baled out and carried away in carts to a distance* 
diffusing its odours in its ,transit, and liable to be plashed about at every jerk of the Cart. 

8. Considerable reductions huve been made in the Guards and Establishments of 
the Ahmedabad Jail. My own opinion is, that these are susceptible of still greater 
reductions. But Mr. Warden differed from me as to the extent to which reductions were 
judicious, ns, though I adhere to my original views, I felt I had no right to press measures 
against the. conviction of the gentleman who was responsible for the Jail, he being one 
who had so greatly signalised hini«elf by his knowledge and zeal in Jail economies, and 
one who had so cordially co-operated with me; but even Mr. Warden considers that in 
course of time, as the prisoners Income habituated to the reductions already effected, 
others nmy be ventured on; and our latest correspondence before he left AhmeduUtd 
was in reference to a re-organised Establishment. But., as I have stated in the body of 
my report, it is not desirable to submit to the Government of India the programme of a 
re-organised Jail Establishment, of which the creation of a permanent Public Works gang 
will necessitate the early modification. 

f*. Tlu* reductions effected have been not only not weakened, but have, in at least 
some instances, added to the strength of the Jail, nnd improved its elliciencv. Thus the 
unseemly usage obtained of two Peons placed over the female ward -an arrangement 
rendered necessary by the door of that ward opening on the public road. That door has 
been built up, an opening to the female ward has been effected through the interior of the 
Jail, and the Peons have been discharged. 

10. By the substitution of Convict for hired Mehturs, Hs. 4SO will he saved 
per annum ; and it ti» needless to say that every stipendiary servant dispensed with in a 
Jail implies a reduction pro /unto in the facilities enjoyed by the. prisoners for illicit com¬ 
munications with their friends outside.. To Mr. Cameron, the present Acting Judge, is 
due the credit of hav ing compelled the Chinese convicts to act as Mehturs. For long 
they held out, and affected a horror of duties to which it is well known they have no 
aversion in their own country ; but Mr. Cameron’s judicious firmness prevailed, and now 
the. convicts carry out their work efficiently and elioerly, and “ wore hannonioudy than the 
paid J Julia L ores did." 

11. It eduction of the Guards was facilitated by building up a very mischievously 
placed gate, which leading direct from the hospital to the publieroud necessarily afforded 
facilities for irregularities. It is a maxim of Jail architecture, that a Jail should have only 
one gateway ; and of all parts of a Jail the hospital, where discipline is necessarily lax, is 
that to which a superfluous gateway is most objectionable. 

12. Since Mr. Warden’s departure, his successor, Mr. Cameron, has zealously and 
successfully carried out his system; ami 1 am under very deep obligations to him 
for the earnestness with which he has endeavoured, and is endeavouring, to give effect to 
my wishes, involving though this does an immense amount of personal inspection, and 
frequent consultations with the Civil Surgeons, Executive Engineer, Collector,Ac. I hope, 
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ere long, to submit the result of some of these labours in the form of an application for 
the improvement of the immediate neighbourhood of the Jail, which, owing to the crowd¬ 
ing up to the very Jail walls of filthy huts, is decidedly objectionable when viewed in 
respect of security, discipline, or health. 

13. The Ahmednuggur Jail has had the advantage, of being superintended by a 

succession of Judges who have taken a very deep 
Ahme nuggar. interest in its welfare, and, as a consequence, it has 

enjoyed a high and well merited reputation, which has be.in most effectually maintained 
by the present Judge, Mr. Harrison. To this gentleman my obligations are very great 
indeed, not only for the extreme care he bestows on the conduct and accounts of the Jail, 
but for the cordial promptitude with which he has carried out all my suggestions, and 
applied their spirit to other mutters not specifically mentioned. 

14. Nothing could he more satisfactory than the condition of the Jail in every 
department. It not only possesses the cardinal virtue of cleanliness, but that neatness 
which never exists where European surveillance is not unremittingly exercised. Neither 
the Nuggnr prisoners nor the N'uggur Peons are, I presume, above flu* average of their 
fellows’ antecedents or personal characters, but there was a greater degree of decorum 
amongst the convicts than l had seen elsewhere. The Peons gave me the idea of being 
better trained than many but the Ahmedabad Jail. There was no sudden display of zeal 
on my arrival; no turning round ; no superfluous servilesalaaming.” 

15. I had not the advantage of going round the Jail with Mr. Harrison, who was 
then on circuit, and with whom I hud the pleasure of conversing on Jail matters in 
camp at Kuppurgaon ; but from Mr. CJonne, his then Assistant, and very zealous colla- 
borateur in Jail Reform, I received all the information and assistance I could desire. 

lb. There was little scope during 1800 for any such improvements within the Jail 
itself as has been effected in sonic other Jails. Extensive additions and repairs having 
been recently effected, the administrative excellence of its previous arrangements left little 
to be effected,—the moderateness of its establishment rendered extensive reductions in 
that Department impracticable,—and the unfortunate position of the Jail in the midst of 
a large city, some of the houses of which approach within five feet of its walls, rendered 
any considerable diminution in the strength of the guard unudvisable. But three sentries 
have been dispensed with, representing, with reliefs, a permanent reduction in the Police 
Force, which supplies them, of 2*2 men; and the cost of the Establishment (as elsewhere 
shown) has been reduced to the extent of Its. 1,935 per annum. But for Mr. Harrison's 
firmness and the cordial eo-rvperatiou of his Civil Surgeon, the Chinese convicts would have 
successfully resisted his orders to curry out the scavenging duties of the Jail. But Mr. 
Harrison would not recede from his point, nor would he allow them to make martyrs of 
themselves; and the Civil Sure eon carefully abstained from that mistaken humanity which 
often prompts nwdical men to weaken the hands of authority by unnecessary professional 
interference. The men’s stubbornness gave way, and so in other Jails they work well 
and efficiently. 


17. In all the departments of this Jail Mr. Harrison has laboured to effect economy • 
suid he lias cordially en ared into all my views in respect of diet. 
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18. The Jail of Broach maintained during 1860 its recently alleged reputation for 

Broach healthiness ; no deaths having occurred, except 

those arising from Cholera, which was epidemic 
in the town. 1 found it clean and neat. Its recent abolition renders it unnecessary 
to occupy space with details regarding it, which have now ceased to possess any practical 
interest. The history of the transfer of its prisoners to Surat will be given in the Report 
for 1861. 

19. Very important reforms have been carried out in the Dhoolia Jail by the 

Superintendent, Dr. James, under the personal direc- 
Phoolia. tions of the Judge, Mr. Richardson. 


20. TbeVuisances in connection with the Jail Hospital, which formed the subject 
of much correspondence in the latter end of 1860, have been so effectually abolished, that 
I)r. Scott, Inspector General of Hospitals, reported at Ins last inspection that whereas he 
had “ never seen rtjiy thing so bad " as the Dhoolia Jail Hospital of former days, he could 
now state that he li&d rarely seen any thing so perfect. 

21. The floors ^f the sleeping wards which had fallen into disrepair have been dug 
up, the old materia! being carted awav, and replaced by new sloping platforms (similar to 
those in guard-rooms), and formed of well rammed earth have been substituted for the 
objectionable 41 bunks" that, formerly existed ; and 16 of the wards ha\e been furnished 
with curtains of taut or sacking cloth 4i feet broad, which stretched at night, along the 
open railing that, constitutes the front wall of the cells protect the bodies of the sleeping 
prisoners frofft those* currents of cold air to which I attribute much of the pulmonary and 
rheumatic disease that formerly existed in the Dhoolia Jail, but in no wise interfere with 
inspection or the proper ventilation. 


22. Formerly the night wants of the prisoners were provided for by plaster pissoirs 
in the corners of the wards, from which the urine passed by tin pipes into iron vessels 
placed outside. This arrangement was in all respects most objectionable. The urinal 
and the adjacent ground became foully contaminated not only with urine, but occasionally 
with ordure, rendering the atmosphere, of the cells offensive; and it was impossible to 
remove the iron pans without spilling their contents over the Jail yards. In lieu of these 
pissoirs, small iron tubs, two-thirds full of dry sand, are placed in the centre of each ward 
on mounds of dry earth. The urine voided into them Incomes absorbed, solidified, and in 
a great measure, deodorized. If by any accident the tubs ore overturned little, damage is 
done; and any urine accidentally sprinkled over the edge of the tub in the act ofvoidaneo 
is at once absorbed by the earth on which the tub rests. The pans are removed in the 
morning, and their contents (a solid mass) conveyed to a distance to be inhumed. The 
result of these changes has been altogether satisfactory. 

23. Great ditficnltv was formerly experienced in keeping the Jail ytfds in order 
during the rains ; and though e.verv effort had been made by Mr. Richardson to over¬ 
come the diflieulty, by an elaborate system of surface drainage and covering the ground 
with a thick coating of river gravel, the result was not satisfactory ; and gravel is objec¬ 
tionable in a Jail, by rendering it impossible to have the yards thoroughly swept every 
day, and the swept up matter removed. 
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24. To obviate these inconveniences, the yards attached to the sleeping wards have 
been dug up to a depth of one foot, and the excavated earth replaced by finely broken 
road metal well rammed down, and thickly coated with raoorurn. The surfaces of the 
yards have been made to slope towards open stone water drains, so as to carry off the 
rain as fast as it falls ; and so successful has been the operation that, though in the lo¬ 
ginning of June four inches of rain fell in seven hours, none of it lodged in the yards thus 
treated. Neither time nor labour has as yet sufficed for carrying out these improvements 
in the cooking yards and factory yard. 

25. As Government has ulready been informed, the drainage system of the Dhooliu 
Jail was entirely vicious. 

26. And, as a result, the soil in and around the Jail was in many parts horribly 
polluted, ami to a considerable depth. The polluted eart h to the extent of many hundreds 
of cart-loads has been dug lip, removed, and replaced by new materials. By the adoption 
of the “ dry system " of conservancy all drains have been abolished, save those necessary 
for the removal of rain-water, bathing-water, and the water spilt at the wells. 

27. The deficiency of urtizan labour in the Jail has prevented full effect being given 
to the whole of the conservancy arrangements sanctioned by Government. But though 
many of the details of construction necessary to give full and successful effect to the system 
of dry conservancy arc unaccomplished, that system is in operation. The iiwal dis¬ 
charges of the prisoners faU unto receptacles half filled with earth, which partially deodo¬ 
rizes them, and w ith which they are more intimately mixed by the Mehters ^pfore removal. 
Thus mixed they are as nearly inodorous as possible, and they are carried away without 
the slightest ri'-k of polluting the ground over which they are conveyed to pits, in which 
they remain buried for 0 or 8 months: when passing into a condition of *' j>oudtc aninmtr 
they become highly valuable for agricultural purposes. 

28. The daily bathing of the patients is conducted in a systematic and orderly 
manner, that equally prevents its evasion by those who are strong enough to bear it, it« 
indiscriminate enforcement on all irrespective of their strength, and the froHiehing which 
so often in J ails is indulged in under plea of bathing. I n the hot weather the bathing takes 
place when the prisoners leave their wards, in the cold weather Dr. James wisely defers 
it till just liefon* the forenoon meal, when the sun lias warmed the air, and care is taken 
that a healthy re-action is setup by a sufficiency of active exercise after the bath. 

2f>. Nor have the sanitary reforms of the Dhooliu Jail been limited to its interior. 
Large quantities of soil outside the Jail which had been polluted by the overflowings of 
the old drains had been removed, all hollows have been filled up, and the surface drainage 
of the ^mounding area, much of which found its way to the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Jail ygJU, has been diverted into other channels. 

30. The reductions effected in the guards of the Dhoolia Jail since last report repre¬ 
sent an annual saving of Its. 823-7-5; those in the Establishment a further saving of 
R*. 2,310; and l would solicit attention to the fact that the Dhoolia Jail was the first 
in which stipendiary Mehters were dispensed with. By judicious arrangements the 
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amount of contingent charges are being reduced by at least 50 per cent.; and, long before 
[ hud visited Dhoolia, Dr. James had instituted arrangements which tend to reduce the 
cost of the. Hospital Department at least one half, without, in the least degree, interfering 
with the welfare or comforts of the sick, and while the cost of the Jail is thus diminished 
its discipline has been greatly improved. An admirable Code of Jail Rules has been 
prepared. Every Jail servant has his definite duties. The prisoners in passing out of 
their wards are formed into orderly lines, and marched to the respective departments. 
At labour they are divided into gangs—each 1 raving its convict foreman, who, exercising 
no authority over his brother convicts, is held responsible for the amount and accuracy of 
the work done by his gang; the interposition of a Jail Ofhcer being invoked whenever, 
through the misconduct of an individual, the reputation of the gang is in danger. And I 
leant from Dr. James that this plan, which combines the good effect of the Lumberdar 
system, while avoiding any delegation of power to criminals over their comrades, or 
anv exemption of them from their own fair share of work, has lx*en found in practice to 
succeed admirably. The waste of time and sigcncv involved in sending messages is avoid¬ 
ed by the adoption of certain signals given by means of a railwa y whistle, or the gong. 
A recognised signal indicates that meal hours having arrived work is to he suspended ; the 
prisoners, forming into ranks eorresjionding with their mosses, stand at “ attention and 
on a second signal they pass in an orderly manner into the cook-room yard, where each 
mess takes up position by itself. When the time has come for the resumption of work, 
another signal is given; and again the prisoners, formed into lines, are marched back to 
their duties. On giving over work for the day the same orderly procedure is adopted ; and 
the prisoners afterwards, lunging themselves in their gangs of night association, 
are marched to their wards, searched, and one by one take up their places for the 
night. • 

31. 1 have deemed it my duty to notice at length some of the improvements that 
have taken place in the Rimoliu Jail, because I think it only fair to Dr. James, who last 
year had the misfortune to incur the serious displeasure of (lovernment, to bring to the 
favourable notice the iudefutig'uhlc zeal, the untiring industry, the intelligence and remark¬ 
able success, with w hich he has exerted himself. 

32. 1 would, with all confidence, solicit a comparison between the Dhoolia Jail and 
the liest Jail in any part of India; and though to Mr. Richardson the credit of this is in 
the first instance due, that gentleman acknowledges with grateful warmth the assistance 
he has derived from Dr. James, who has I icon described to me by a recent visitor to 
Dhoolia as never “ out of the Jail grounds." To Mr. Richardson himself ray obli¬ 
gations are greater then I well know' how to express without using terms which might 
appear exaggerated, lie was the first of the Judges to enter into my views, and to carry 
out my recommendations; and he has in not a few eases carried out my views when they 
were in opposition to his own, with as much determination to give my measures every 
chance of a successful result as though the success at which he aimed had been intended 
to support, instead of to counteract, his individual opinions. With no Judge have I hud 
»uch muterial differences of opinion ; fi r there is perhaps no Judge who, having devoted 
so much time to the study of Jail discipline, both as a science and an art, had so thorough¬ 
ly based his Jail managements on principles, and so thoroughly identified himself with 
the details of the application of these principals, fiat our differences have been solely in 
matters of opinion. They have been urged on both sides as became friends co-operating 
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together in the public interests; and on not a few occasions have. I felt grateful to Mr. 
Richardson for his correction of my too hasty generalizations, and for his thoughtful sug¬ 
gestions of difficulties 1 had overlooked. 

33. In my letter No. 924B, of 22nd December I860, I had occasion to give a very 

disheartening account of the Poona Jail. Since then, however, 
I rejoice to say that great improvements have been effected 
The walls indeed still remain, as they were then described to be, “ in rapid process of de- 
1 a pi da lion ” from the want of timely repairs; and the structural arrangements of the Jail 
are as little calculated as they then were to enable the authorities to enforce obedience to 
their orders without the risk of serious collisions, which, if they did not result in the con¬ 
vict getting the mastery, would probably involve bloodshed. But the persistence of this 
state of matters is unavoidable; the Chief Engineer and Secretary to Government Public 
Works Department having declared the utter inability of Government, from absolute want, 
of funds, to pass the estimates which the Executive Engineer had prepared, though that 
(Hficer and the Superintending Engineer of the Circle concurred in describing the pro¬ 
posed repairs as urgently required. But, in so far as the defects noticed in my letter 
above (plotted were removable by the means and agencies at the Judge's command, most 
gratifying improvements are conspicuous. 

34. Cleanliness characterises every department of the Jail. Those disgraceful huts 
and awnings of old blankets which, as I then reported, made the rooking yards “resemble 
rather a cuimuc encampment than the interior of a Jail, ” have been swept awav. The 
sites of those foul pissoirs which [diluted the sleeping wards and rendered their atmosphere 
intolerable have been dug up: the floors have been renewed, raised, and bdfcght into u 
condition that would do credit to the b«“*t Jail in India: the yards have been levelled, 
repaired, and, so far as was practicable, furnished with the slopes necessary to carrv oft’ 
at once the rain-fall; and at my last visit I walked dry-shod after a hruvy ruin over spots 
where after a moderate shower mud pools of water used invariably to be found. The 
conservancy arrangements are very greatly improved. The persons and the clothing of 
the prisoners exhibit a very marked contrast as regards cleanliness to their condition at 
the date of my last report; and in their demeanour a decided inprovemeut, though this 
must be, in a great measure, attributed to their reduced numbers, which admit of their 
being kept more effectually within observation and under control. 

35. To the same cause must, to certain extent, be attributed the fact that the visitor 
to the Jail is no longei shocked by the sight of piles of amis within u few yards of a 
crowd of prisoners, and imperfectly protected from seizure by a few sauntering sentries 
and a number of sleeping sepoys ; for should the Jail be again crowded as it was when 
i last wrote, it will be very difficult altogether to pievent a recurrence'of the same risks. 

36. The necessary system is in full force. The accumulations of food therefore, 
which formerly took place, cannot again occur; and thus one facility which the prisoners 
enjoyed for the proeural of illicit indulgences is cut oft'. 

37. The godowns are in good order, as is the prisoner’s property-room. 

38. Economy has been introduced into every department of the Jail. The Guards 
and Establishments have been reduced, as shown in former Appendices, and with greater 
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detail in the schedules which accompanied my letter No. 1229 of 1861. The Contingent 
Bills have been reduced to an extent (latterly) of fully 40 per cent, over the former 
averages. The Clothing department has been subjected to a new and judicious 
regulations; and stringent measures have been adopted to prevent fraud or waste in the 
provisioning department. 

119. When reporting the previous condition of the Poona J ail I pointed out, and 
(loverument lias recognized, that lor the defects brought to notice no blame was attribut¬ 
able to Mr. 1 .oughtmil: lmt 1 hope 1 shall not be considered as exceeding my legitimate 
functions if I venture to affirm that the credit of removing them is entirely his, and 
to express the very grateful sense 1 entertain of the time-consuming and trouble-impos¬ 
ing etforts he has made not only to comply with, but to exceed the letter of, my requisitions 
and suggestions, and that, too, often when sickness and the heavy duties that more 
strictly appertain to his office would huve atiurded very valid excuse for limiting his 
exertions to the mere issue of orders. 

40. So fur as the Engineers can advantageously employ tlm convicts on Public 
Works, they arc thus employed. The rest are engaged in the ordinary in-rjoor Jail 
operations. But! regret to say that the most profitable, of the Jail labours have been 
brought to a conclusion—the Post Office having withdrawn its contract for carts, dis¬ 
appointed, I regret to say, with the work turned out—an incident much to be deplored 
and far from creditable to the late Marshal of the Jail, but one which, of course, the 
Judge could in no writ- have prevented. 

(True copy) 

C. (i. WJFjIIE, M.l)., 

Inspector General of Prisons. 
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Comparative Statment .— 


Receipts. 

Actual 

for 

1860-61. 

Regular 
Estimate for 
1861-62. 

Actual 

for 

1861*62. 


Its. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Land Revenue, including Sayer and Abkaree .. 

3,07,70,097 

2,99,39,024 

2,97,78,056 

Assessed Taxes... 

10,82,018 

42,81,285 

37,60,444 

Customs..... 

94,85,704 

84,93,620 

91,57,948 

Salt. 

32,61,021) 

39,40,500 

34,93,576 


2,47,29,260 

1,95,28,000 

2,44,41,408 

Stamps . 

24,04,939 

24,70,061 

27,85,230 

Law and Justice. 

2,86,078 

2,95,889 

3,04,806 

Police.*. 

82,968 

87,070 

90,109 

Mint . 

6,18,900 

0,10,630 

11,20,721 

Marine (not Indian Navy)... 

18,651 

18,000 

14,929 

Tributes and Contributions from Native States on 




account of Contingents, <&c. .. 

9,20,1*24 

9,38,472 

10,04,770 

Miscellaneous. 

7,68,373 

4,20,902 

4,85,369 


7,49,29,341 

7,10,41,359 

7,05,04,023 


1,60,411 

1,30,244 

1,30,193 

Total (Civil).. 

7,60,89,762 

7,11,71,603 

7,07,00,210 

Public Works.. 

4,60,857 

4,32,200 

8,62,332 

Military ... 

25,12,862 

25,13,400 

33,96,139 

Marine. 

2,43,284 

3,46,620 

. 

3,22,011 

Grand Total, Rs... 

7,82.98,755 ! 

7,44,63,823 

8,12,70,698 
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DIX A 

Bombay Presidency proper. 


DlflBURBKMKNTS. 

Actual 

for 

1800-61. 

Regular 
Eatirnate for 
1861-62. 

Actual 

for 

1 Hi I-62. 


Rs. 

1(6. 

11s. 

Allowances, Refunds, and Drawback . 

Charges against Income— 

6,5s,I7d 

0,95,705 

8,73,771 

Revenue Departments . 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties 

40,16,HH7 

42,93,850 

39,12,462 

and Engagements . 

63,04,6(1!) 

45,38,745 

44,07,048 

Allowances to District and Village Officers .. 

55,37,020 

i 21,082 

58,00,074 

55,35,414 

Miscellaneous. 

Works<if Internal Improvements and Public 

59,919 

57,550 

Convenience . 

Civil Services— 

j 54,701 

i 

81,727 

1,08,145 

Salaries and RvjJenses of Public Departments. 

16,6!),70S 

15,97,413 

14,63,454 

Law and Justice. 

23,91,959 

23.09,143 

22,97,474 

Police ... 

28.1 2,528 

27,7*3,006 

27,80,381 

Education, Science, and Arts. 

4,85,408 

4,66,20V 

5,28,500 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services. 
Superannuation and Retired Allowances, and 
Gratuities for Charitable and other pur- 

3,28,987 

3,47,867 

3,27,895 

poses . 

11,32,806 

4,75,713 

4,89,140 

Marine . 

16,245 

16,429 

10,323 

Miscellaneous .. 

22,00,656 

10,50,197 

18,55,068 

Civil Contingencies, Special and Temporary.. 

10,627 

6,1.9,442 

1,93,978 


2,77,40,80!) 

2,57,01,432 

2,48,40,015 

Interest . 

48,40,800 

48,11,775 

37,45,228 


3,25,87,60!) 

3,00,03,207 

2,85,91,843 

Add Civil and Mint Stores . 

00,214 

1,33,000 

1,82,344 

Total (Civil).. 

3,20,SO,823 

3,07,30,20“j 

2,87,74,187 


38,02,277 

32,74,800 

10,516 

45,58,977 

02,018 

Ditto Stores. 

44,640 

Total (Public Works).. 

38,46,017 

32,80,316 

46,20,995 

Army . 

2,72,09,472 

15,13,944 

2,49,71,055: 2,57,39,167 

Add Europe Stores . 

19,61,177 

14,52,754 

Total (Army).. 

2,87,23,416 

2,69,32,232, 2,71,91,921 

Navy . 

24,40,460 

26,00,552! 

26,44,424 

Add Europe Stores . 

10,82,068 

7,04,325 

4,00,895 

Total (Navy).. 

35,31,537 

33,04,877. 30,51,319 

Grand Total, Rs... 

6,87,88,693 

6,42,58,632 0.30.38,422 
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APPENDIX TO 


APPEN 


Comparative Statement.— 


1 

RacsiPTfl. 

Actual 

for 

1860-61. 

Regular 
Estimate far 
1861-62. 

Actual 

far 

1861-62. 


Ils. 

Us. 

Us. 

Land Revenue, including Sayer and Abkaree .. 

37,38,15-.’ 

37,05,280 

42,33,086 

1 

Assessed Taxes...j 

1,93,938 

3,00,800 

4,64,426 

Customs .....J 

6,03,962 

.6,00,000 

6,34,491 

Salt. 



1,379 








Stamps . 

54,855 

1,40,180 

1,45,969 

Law and Justice... 

75,254 

67,310 

59,646 

Police 


4,800 

10,523 







Tributes and Contributions from Native States on 








Miscellaneous. 

27,482; 

: 

11/170 

36,260 


40,55,643 

48,86,020 

55,85,679 

Interest ... 

0,730 

1,075 

1,661 

Total (Civil).. 

40,02,379 

48,87,095 

55,87,340 

Public Works...... 

28,575 

37,D00 

1,58,643 


500 


1,136 




Marine . 

75,510 

32,347 

61,178 

Grand Total, Rs... 

47,00,904 

49,57,942 

67,98,196 
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OIX B. 

Smd. 


Disbukhemekt*. 

Actual 

for 

1860-61. 

Regular 
Estimate for 
18G1-62. 

Actual 

for 

1861-62. 


Rs. 

Hs. 

Rb. 

Allowances, Refunds, and Drawback . 

20,506 

28,580 

1,14,505 

Charge. against Income— 




Revenue Departments . 

7,95,147 

6,73,905 

6,60,527 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties 




and Engagements . 

9,11,045 

8,10,427 

8,10,935 

Allowances to District and Village Officers.. 

13,025 

13,201: 

12,502 



4,751: 


Works of Internal Improvements and Public 




Convenience . 

14,109 

18,000 

28,815 

Cavil, Services— 




Salaries and Expenses of Public Departments. 

1,88,889 

1,06,058 

1,78,024 

Law and Justice. 

3,56,352 

4,51,609 

4,31,061 

Police .. 

8,51,500 

7,29,561 

6,87,214 

Education, Science, and Art . 

19,449 

27,298 

20,867 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services 

62,010 

69,007 

71,271 

Superannuation and Retired Allowances, and 




Gratuities for Charitable and other pur- 




|K)K<*S ........ 

15,425 

46,451 

20,786 





Miscellaneous . 

60,308 

1,03,203 

32,078 

Civil Contingencies, Special and Temporary. 



25,419 


33,14,43! 

31,48,835 

31,06,604 

Interest . 

14,475 

15,210 

8,640 

Total (Civil).. 

33,28,906 

31,64,045 

31,15,244 

Public Works. 

20,14,000 

14,03,100 

8,43,074 

Add Public Works’ Stores. 

1,98,000 

2,24,280 

1,67,102 

Total (Public Works).. 

22,12,732 

16,27,380 

10,10,176 


25,95,100 


6,67,767 



Total (Army).. 

25,96,100 


6,67,767 

Navy .... 

0,42,556 

2,21,017 

4,55,47ft 




3,50 H4fi 

Total (Navy).. 

6,42,655 

2,21,617 

8,06,325 

Grand Total, Rs. .. 

87,79,353 

50,13,048 

55,99.512 


krv. 2 / 
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APPEN 


Comparative Statement .— 


Receipts. 

Actual 

far 

1860-61. 

Regular 
Estimate for 
1861 - 62 . 

Actual 

for 

1861-62. 

Land Revenue, including Saver and Abkaree «... 

Rs. 

35,03,227 

Its. 

35,08,974 

Its. 

32,13,487 

Assessed Taxes ... 

63,343 

2,92,499 

2,21,697 

Customs .... 

1,72,603 

1 m 

47,359 

Salt . 



1,93,440 

Opium . 

• • 



Stamps. 

68,504 

1,13,600 

1,‘20,272 

Law and Justice .. 

33.587 

22,800 

41,794 

Police . 

61 

1,67a 

22,285 

Mint . 


* * 

.. 

Marin? (not Indian Navy) . 

.. • 

• • 

.. 

Tributes and Contributions from Native States on 
account of Contingents, &c.... 

, . 

200 

522 

Miscellaneous .... 

5,065 

11,402 

49,988 

1 merest .. 

38,46,390 

■ 

1 

39,10,844 

Total (Civil).. 

38,46,390 

41,62,100 

39,10,844 

Public Works .. 

9,245 

4,303 

1,27,927 

Grand Total, Hs... 

38,55,635 

41,66,403 

40,38,771 
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OIX c 

Nagpore. 


0I8DUBBEMBNT8. 

Actual 

for 

1860-61. 

Regular 
Eatimate for 
1861-62 

Actual 

for 

1861-62, 


Ks. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Allowances, Refunds, and Drawback . 

2,331 

2,410 

13,094 

Charge** against Incoms— 




Revenue Departments..... 

6,39,403 

4,85,S4C 

0,13,861 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties 
and Engagements . 

6,68,833 

6,72,00C 

l 6,51,623 

Allowances to District and Village Officers .. 

93,006 

97,238 

5,722 

Miscellaneous .*.... 

• • 



Works of Internal Improvement and Public 
Convenience ...»... 

.. 


.. 

Civil Services— • 




Salaries and Expenses of Public Departments .... 

2,23,626' 

1,41,672 

1,54,438 

Law and Justiee ... 

3,73,296 

2,62,778 

2,73,941 


5,12,202 

6,03,172 

5,52,706 

Education, Science, and Art .... 

•• 


20 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services .... 




Superannuation and Retired Allowances, and (ira- 
tuities for Charitable and otlier purposes........ 

87,564 

55,093 

80,095 

Marine ... 




Miscellaneous ..... 

2,922 

4,400 

16,667 

Civil Contingencies, Special and Temporary. 

•• 

4,200 

40,548 


26,03,783 

23,28,509 

24,02,675 

Interest ...... 

2,967 

3,125 

7,740 

Total (Civil).. 

26,06,740 

23,31,634 

24,10,415 

Public Works ... 

241 

8,45,996 

9,36,600 

Grand Total, Us... 

26,06,981 

31,77,630 

33,47,015 
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APPEN 


Comparative Statement .— 


Receipts. 

Actual 

for 

1860*61. 

Regular 
Estimate for 
1861-62. 

Actual 

for 

1861*62. 


Rs. 

Iis. 

Rs. 

Land Revenue, including Sayer and Abkaree. 

1,90,788 

1,85,402 

2,47,294 

Assessed Taxes . 

32,081 

50,166 

68,053 

Customs. . . .. ! 


*• 

•* 




17 

Opium . 

i 

.* 


Stamps.. . .. 

2,754 

40,700 

44,648 

Law and Justice . 

12,129 

9,682 

11,831 

Police .... 

3,591 

800 

3,664 





Marine (not Indian Nary) .... 



.. 

Tributes and Contributions from Native Estates on 




account of Contingencies, &c . 

7,64,742 

6,39,361 

5 fib , 7 l 5 

Miscellaneous ..... 

20,313 

15,479 

26,059 


10,16,398 

9,41,670 

9,97,281 

Interest ..... 

•• 


•• 

Total (Civil).. 

10,16,398 

9,41,570 

9,97,281 

Public Works .... 

657 

1,010 

100 

Marine .*.. 


•• 

1,906 

Grand Total, Rs. . 

10,17,055 

9,42,580 

9,99,287 
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DiX D- 

Gcneral and Political. 


Disbursements. 

Actual 

for 

Regular 
Estimate for 
1861-62. 

Actual 

for 

1861-62. 


Its. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks . 


21U 

21,563 

Charges aoainst Income— 




Revenue Departments ... 

39,523 

60,404 

08,538 

Allowances ami Assignments under Treaties 
and Engagements. 

.. 

1,42,715 

72,603 

Allowances to District and Village 0dicers .. 

2,238 

8,486 

2,397 

Miscellaneous .. 




Works of Internal Improvements and Public 
Convenience. 

.. 

• • 

1,493 

Civil. Services — 




Salaries and Expenses of Public Departments. 

7,125 

62,509 

43,025 

Law and Justice ... 

63,169 

64,718 

59,209 

Police .... 

1,02,831 

71,695 

90,584 

Education, Science, and Art' ... 

3,351 

90U 

14,514 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services. 

4,02,569 

3,11,050 

3,00,222 

Superannuation and Retired Allowances, and 
Gratuities for Charitable and other purposes. 

5,264 

1,709 

11,053 

Marine ..... 




Miscellaneous .. 

43,998 

72,345 

2,05,995 

Civil Contingencies, Special and Temporary.. 

64,509 

< • 

2,997 


7,24,567 

7,82,707 

8,94,313 

Interest.. 

• • 

1,75,064 

1,77,975 

# Total (Civil).. 

7,24,507 

9,57,771 

10,72,288 

Public Works .. 

• • 

2,75,000 

7,126 

Grand Total, Rs.. 

7,24,567 

12,32,771 

10,79,414 

APP. 3/ 
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APPENDIX A. 


No. 228 op 1862. 


No. 65 of 1862. 


Political Department. 


From Major General R. W. HONNER, C.B., 

Acting Political Resident, Aden, 

To the SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT in the Political Department, 

BOMBAY. 

Sir, 

I ha»c the honour to forward, for the information of the Honourable the Governor in 
Council, the Annual Administration Report of Aden for the official year 1861-62, ending 
30th April. 


Aden, 20 tk May 1862. 


I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

R. W. HONNER, Major General, 

Acting Political Resident, Aden. 


APT. 1 pO 
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APPENDIX TO POLITICAL REPORT. 


ADMINISTRATION REPORT OF ADEN FOR THE 
YEAR 1801-62, 


During the post year the civil duties of Aden have been administered by the under 
mentioned officers:— 


By Captain Playfair during 
By Brigadier Coghlan do. 
By Brigadier Hobertson do. 
And by General Homier do. 


71 month*. 

U do. 

2J do. 

j| do. 


Judicial. 
Civil Justice. 


2. The following statement exhibits the number of civil suit* 
decided during the year 1801, as compared with those of the two 
previous years:— 



ISuO. 

1860, 

1861. # 

Bj whom decided. 

No, of SuiUj 

■AcxrOitiUe 
of award*, 

No. of Suite. 

j Ajrsrpgrato 

1 of award*. 

No. ofSolte. 

-Al/RTPREt* 
of aw ante. 

Captain Playfair. 

246 

Il9. 

13,724 

1,222 

Re. 

81,559 

132 

Re. 

19,802 

Mr. Hassam. 

822 

28,604 

158 

3,500 

23 

2,352 

47,126 

The Cazee ... 

27 

130 

31 


2,801 

Arbitration . 

18 

4,545 

40 

5,135 

53 

3,804 

Settled out of Court.... 

394 

10,281 

.... 

.... 

556 

5,624 

Total.. 

1,507 

57,284 

1,451 

90,284 

3,625 

78,708 


3. The system now introduced for the first time, of giving the Cazee civil jurisdic¬ 
tion in suits not exceeding Its. 200, has worked admirably. It is apparent that many 
suitors have gone to him who would not have brought their cases before the regular court, 
as, although the amount of awards passed during last year is (excluding the cases settled 
out of court) less than the previous year by Its. 18,200, the number of suits are more 
than double those decided in 1860. 

4, The Cazee. is remunerated by fees: he is allowed 4 annas on each award under 

Its. 60, anti 4 annas more for each Us. 60 above that sum; the amount he ha* thug re¬ 
ceived is Us. 204-12. r 

6. In last year’s Administration Kcport it was shown that there had been a steady 

Criminal Jmtice. decrease in crime since 1857. In the year now under review the 
2 
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decrease is very decided, the total number of offenders being 545, or 194 less than last 
year, and 441 less than in 1857. 

J udici al. 6. The following table exhibits the number of each class 

Criminal Justice. offences during the past five years 


Nature or Offences. 

1857- 

1658. 

ia*»9. 

I860. 1 

1861. 

| 

a 

o 

O 

1 

< 

I 

c , 

s 

0 

Acquitted. 

r 

> 

a 

a 

U 

rz ! 

1 

cr 

Convicted. 

I 

5 

Cf 

*? 1 

1 

> 

a 

e 

Acquitted. 

I. Offences against the person... 

9!) 

9 

104 

i 

90 

: 

7 

102 

8 

119 

2 

11. Offences against the property! 












1 









2 

III. Offences against the property 










without violence .. 

140 

C 

132 

4 

143 

o 

99 

8 

94 

10 

IV. Malicious offences against 












1 



2 







V. Forgery and offences against 











currency.... 

1 

. . 

0 

.. 

1 

i 

1 

1 


1 

VI. Miscellaneous. 

708 

21 

oln 

14 

503 

2 

492 

29 

307| 

10 

Total.. 

950' 

30 

748 

21 

1 737 

12 

094 

45 

52fl| 

25 












Total convicted and acquitted.. 

980 | 

709 | 

749 | 

1 1 

| 545 


7. The 1st class “offences against the person ” calls for no special remark. 

8. There was only one instance of offence against property accompanied by violence, 
and this did not occur within civil jurisdiction. Two workmen of the Engineer I>epart- 
ment were charged with having bound, robbed, and otherwise ill-treated one of their 
comrades. The case was sent by the Military authorities to the Civil Court for trial, but 
as no evidence was forthcoming, the prisoners were acquitted. 

9. The class miscellaneous is composed of the following items 


1 

Convicted. 

Arqtlittvd. 

Returning after expulsion.. ..! 

30 


Refusal of Dutv by Seamen...! 

20 


Rescue ... 

2 


< )ther offences nut otherwise specified . 

; 255 

io 

Total.. 

! 307 

| 

10 
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11. No alteration has taken place in the Police Establishments during the year 
Judicial. under review, except that the pay of the Subedar has been in- 

creased from Rs. 40 to Rs. 60 per mensem; the increasement 
was recommended last year when a reduction took place, but 
the sanction was not obtained for it till the present year. 


12. The present sanctioned strength is as follows:— 


T.ui, *«*«. 


Municipal Police. 


Subedar . 

Jemadar. 

Havildars . 

Naiques . 

Sepoys, 1st Class 
Do. 2nd do. .. 


Seebundees. 


Harildar.*. 

Naiques . 

Sepoys, 1st Class . 

Do. 2nd do. ....... 



Mounted Orderlies 


Grand Total.. 1 


160 


150 

1,673 
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Judicial* 13. The following is an abstract of the prisoners in Jail 

jail. during 1801 compared with previous year:— 


I860. 1861. 

Aggregate of the average daily number of all classes. 63,107 62,903 

Daily average..... 172 145 

Number remaining in Jail on the 31st December 1869 tutd 1860 104 178 

Number admitted during the year. 357 207 

Number released. 340 247 

Ditto escaped... ... 1 

Ditto died .. 3 4 

Ditto executed ... 

Remaining 31st December I860 and 1801 . 178 133 


14. The health of the prisoners continues satisfactory, as will be seen from the 
subjoined table 


i Li 




! i | | ; I ! 1 

I ! i | I | I 

1857. ! J..47 :> 2 i: 3 2 (, 1 


1858. 

1850. 
] 800. 

1861. 


I 


1:.. 5H[ 1 


. .115].. 

l[)l 

'80 


»: 4:11 12 


I 

2 :«: 4 


o; 2' 2 


9 3: 


1010 


01 K!,J 


2148 fll| 


10 


9011 


Nature of di*oa*f produHnp 
diMili. ! 


f a - 


65 

120j 

Cl ! 
14 j 

2011 


t Small-pox . 

3 -? A sect is. 

( Beriberi . 


f Itmullcnt l'e\er .. 
| .Bronchitis (2) 

Cholera .. 

| Heart disease .... 
l.;Seiiny. 

1 i Dr <'P-.V. 


0 1 Intermittent fever 
“ i Seunv. 


o \ Srnrvy.. 
* i iAbscess 


1521 

101 

I 

158 

172 

145] 


1-9 

3'7 

0-63 

1" 

1-37 


15. Of the four prisoners rvhosp deaths arc detailed, one died of sheer old ago and 
debility; another, one of the stute prisoners sent from Sind, was upwards of 70 years of 
*pt». 2 jio 5 
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age ; and the remaining two, though only 40 and 43 years of age respectively, had been 
16 and 13 years in confinement. 

16. Remunerative in-door labour progresses satisfactorily. The following is a sum 
Judicial. mary of realisations from each branch of industrial act during the 

— three past years:— 

Jail. 



1830. 

I8U0. 

1801. 


Rs. 

a. 

;>■ 

Rs. 

a. 

J>* 

Rs. 

a. 

V- 

Net profit of Printing Press. 

*)‘)8 

2 

2 

1,382 

14 

7 

1,334 

y 

10 

Tvpe purchased during the year. 


o 

,‘i 







Book-binding plant purchased during the year., 

189 

0 

(1 

130 

14 

0 




Net profit on Book-binding. 

.. 



335 

15 

0 

•1(10 

y 

0 

Miscellaneous Manufacture. 

o.'ti 

o 

7 

1,082 

5 

8 

/(it) 

6 

0 

Realised bv Bale of Vegetables grown in Jail Garden 

M 

li 

(i 

112 

3 

0 

on 

12 

6 

Realised bv grinding \V bent. . 




257 

13 

0 

M7 

It 

0 

Actually received from proceeds of Out-door Convict 










labour . 




1,090 

10 

0 

781 

1 1 

0 

Miscellaneous Receipts . 

IS 

S 

3 

58 

11 

3 

17 

11 

3 

Saving actually effected by substitution of com arts for 










lured menial labour .. 




150 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

Total, Its.. 

2,608 

10 

y 

l.fiOl 

; 

0 

3,882 

; 

; 

Deduct —• 










Book-binder's wages (as Instructor) . 

17 

8 

1 

102 

0 

0 




Actual Net Profit, Rs. 

2,5!) 1 

o 

s 

1,139 


0 

3,882 

; 

7 


17. Although the actual amount realised during the present year falls short of that, 
of 1860, there has been an advance iu reality. In 1800 there was a daily average of 
172 prisoners, who yielded a net profit of Rs. 4,130: during 1861, 146 prisoners 
yielded Rs. 3,882. The present year's income, calculated according to last year's rate, 
would have been— 

172: 145:: 4/139: 3,480 

which result is less by Rs. 393 than has beeu realised. 

18. The value of convict labour not actully charged for (Jail servants, excluded) 
was Rs. 943*2, of which sura Rs. 500-14 represents labour expended in repairing the 
Jail buildings and making a paper manufactory; the remainder was on account of 
various petty repairs for the execution of which no local funds were available. 


19. The paper manufactory had not commenced to yield any return before the end 
of the year. It is now, however, in full work. Mach direct profit cannot be expected 
from this source, but the indirect gain will be considerable, as it enables a number of 
prisoners to be employed inside the Jail, and a proportionate reduction will be effected in 
the Soebundee Guard. 

0 
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Judicial. 

Jail. 


20. The following table exhibits the description of work on 
which the prisoners were employed :— 


Debckiption ok Labor*. 

iano. 

1861. 

Aggregate 

N umber. 

Average 
tolly Number. 

Aggregate 

Number. 

Average 
daily Number. 

L 

Masons. 

1,452 

3-967 

1,330 

3-699 

' ’ 

, < Carpenters . 

51 

013{) 

210 

0-600 

Hard labour^ 

labourers. 

7,089 

19*309 

4.700 

12-877 

outside Jail. 

Water-carriers . 

6,31 l 

17-243 

3,007 

10*704 

( 

Miscellaneous . 

711 

1-97.1 

670 

1*839 


Total.. 

15.1*17 

-12-669 

10,816 

20-715 


^ Printer* . 

1,889 

5-161 

1,730 

4-763 


Hook-binders . 


3-727 

1,-103 

3-811 


t 'arpe liters . 

Loss 

2*073 

020 

2 520 


Tailors. 

1.1 89 

3-210 

1,100 

3-038 


Chick-makers . 

3.3ns 

0-038 

3.008 

8-243 


Hattiin-wurkers. 

2,891 

7 007 

2.337 

6157 

2 

t'oir-worUers. 

2,197 

6-S22 

2, bOb 

6-863 

Hard labour* 

Painters . 

•12 

0-1 lb 

72 

0-107 

inside Jail. 

Mat-workers . 

fill 1 

1-732 

606 

l-uliO 


M Thus . 

479 

1-300 

330 

0-920 


Grinders. 



1,940 

5-315 


Weavers. 

99b 

2-710 

317 

0-KbK 


Miscellaneous. 

M2 2 

16-153 

-1,562 

12-331 


l'ajiei-makers . 



112 

1129 


Total . 

22,101 

tii-do:. 

21,220 

58*162 


r<Maks . 

i.o;.r 

11 -osb 

3.110 

0*367 


Sweepers . 

1,002 

4-377 

1,1-0 

1-000 

3 

<lar«Inter* . . 

.Mill 

HMKI 

36b 

1*000 

Jail Servants. ^ 

MunmiIs .. 

732 

2-000 

730 

2*000 


Monitors . 

1.098 

3-000 

1.00b 

3*000 


Stoic kecncis . 

366 

i -000 

'■*:< 

1 -uoo 

L Harbers. 

300 

1 -ooo 


1*000 


Tumi 

s.bs; 

23 162 

7,700 

21*367 

f Light labour.. 

Ib.b 

0-123 




Debtors. 

2, i o i 

5-09b 

1,006 

5 222 

■i 

Sick and evens* d ... 

i 

9*287 

2,012 

7*078 


sol 

2-107 

674 

1*847 

labour. 

Temporarily detained . 

2,743 

7-10b 

074 

2*668 



1,211 

3-300 

1,532 

4* 107 


reused on account ol'hulidays 

5,960 

16-300 

5,031 

13-781 


Total.. 

16,502 

•lb-087 

13,020 

35*600 


Grand Total of Prisoners.. 

63,107 

172*123 

52,903 

111-940 


21. The average earning of each prisoner was Us. 26-12-4, being an increase of 
Its. 2 1-9 over the rate during IS(i0, 
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Judicial. 22. Tiie following statement exhibits the cost of each 

j ai ^ , prisoner per mensem during the past three years e— 


Heads op Expenditure. 


TUtions. 

Money allowance . 

Cost per Prisoner. 


Fixed Establishment.. 
Cost per Prisoner.. 
Extra Establishment , 
Cost per Prisoner . . 


Total . 


A»eb Jail. 


Cost per Prisoner. 


Total 


'European Medicines. 

Citfct per Prisoner. . 

Nazar Medicines . 

t 3 . (Vt per Prisoner. 

5 V\ Kick Diet .. 

*2-* < 'i>'t per Prisoner. 

*"* * | Furniture, Bedding, and E: 
^t.'ost per Prisoner 


ixtra Blanket.*- 


To'al 

Cost per Prisoner. 

j -17;'. 10 

1 0 

1 ; 

592 

3 

o 

7 

■i 1 

i ] 

163 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Clothing, including Blanket and Bedding .. . 

S . 

" 1 
1 

.... 


1 

i 111 

13 

0 

Contingencies... 

1 :«»« !> 

o ; 

•279 

H 

0 

161 

9 

9 

Cost per Prisoner. 

I ! 1.1 

is! 

1 i 

10 

0 

; i 


2 

Additions, Alterations, and Repairs. 




7 

0 

: !)h<> 

10 

7 

Cost per Prisoner. 

1 . ' 


10 

1 

3 

i « 

13 

2 

Crops rost of maintenance . 

1 Hi.cn II 

1 : 

i Ui,'»32 

1 

0 

‘ 1:1,672 

9 

4 

Gross cost per Prisoner. ...... 

j 1111 H 

H ; 

; 100 


0 

j 91 

4 

6 


158 Prinonew In IMP. 

17-i Do. 1*00. 

145 Do. 1801. 

Will. 

]MK>. 

1801. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Re. a. 

P- 

Re. 

a. 

P■ 

n,:.t;.i 

11 

8 

8,181 5 

4 

6,785 

0 

0 

8,Mi 1 

11 

8 

8,181 f» 

4 

6,785 

0 

0 

:>i 

3 

4 

17 9 

4 

46 

12 

H 

o 7 _>7 

o 

4 

1,9 1 9 

4 

1,872 

0 

0 

17 


2 

11 8 

1 

12 

11 

6 


1 

6 

4,1 1 4 

0 

3,586 


0 

•2»l 

1 

9 

15 

0 

24 

ll 

8 

i 7,326 

6 

It) 

6,142 13 

4 

5,158 

2 

0 

! 16 : 

1 

11 

37 7 

4 

37 

10 

* 


475 10 1 
3 0 2 


5<>2 2 4 
3 7 I 


ifi:i o o 
l 2 o 


23. Deducting the amount of each prisoner’s earnings the expense is as follows :— 



1859. 



1861. 


Re. a. 

V • 

He. a. p. 

Re. a. p. 

Gross cost per prisoner ... 

Deduct— 

105 fi 

8 

100 3 0 

94 4 6 

Average Earnings . 

1C 6 

5 

24 10 7 

26 12 4 

Actual Cost.. 

89 2 

3 

75 8 5 ; 

67 S S 
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Revenue. 24. The following is a statement of the external trade of 

Customs, 'Aden during 1 861-62 contrasted with tnat of the previous year:— 


CuAsmoiTioN of Goods. 


IH POUTS 



Exports. 


Amount, 

1 ncrcaso. 

Decrease. 

Amount. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


Its. 

if*. 

Us. 

, Its. 

Its. 

Its. 

Ale and Porter. 

12,580 


8,714 

.... 



Alkali Sajeekhar (Soda) 

.... 

.... 

80( 

11,463 

2,351 


Coals. 

7,54,13ft 


20,93,651 

. . . 

45 

Codec . 

3,04, KIN 

113,525 

.... 

8,57,337 

4,19,309 


Cotton . 

1,33,343 

.... 

74,921 

30,065 

62,605 

Dates . 

4!),1142 

11,513 

.... 

10,464 

8,339 

Drugs . 

15,638 

5,370 


25,478 

10,938 


Ghee . 

04,64< 

.... 

x,44< 

19,03< 


14,023 

Grains . 

2,63,324 


27,070 

43,19." 

.... 

1,974 

Gums and Raisins .... 

21, OK 

641 


25,302 


8,626 

Hides and Skins . 

3(1,111 

5,165 

.... 

58,177 

.... 

31,269 

Ivory . 

1,31,5X0 

18,904 

.... 

2,36,207 


41,803 

Live Stock . 

12,7X0 


53,507 

22,636 

5,340 

Mats, &c. 

4,608 


1,079 

73 


979 

M etal . 

63,»1(> 

14,121 


26,072 

12,521 


Mother-o'-Pearl Shells.. 

1,0X1 

1,086 


540 

540 


M unject or M adder.... 

3,055 

1,947 

25,474 


906 

Oil. 

23,04 X 

17,191 

.... 

348 


1,097 

Piece Goods (Cotton and 
Silk) . 

10,48,805 

1)2,887 


5,71,358 

70,042 


1,744 

.... 

2,97C 

80 

550 

Seeds . 

5,527 

.... 

1,382 

165 


640 

Silk . 

24,330 

12,135 


400 


720 

Spices . 

70,907 

26,243 

.... 

27,210 

15,557 


Spirits . 

23,570 

.... 

1,204 

200 

20 


Sundries . 

1,81,207 

.... 

21,245 

84,379 

.... 

18,015 

Sugar. 

65), *202 


18,398 

25,803 

4,735 


Tea. 

7,5)72 

15 

.... 



.... 

Tobacco. 

1,02,765 

.... 

33,785 

47,525 

1,888 


Wax . 

725 

.... 

ir 

7,908 


932 

Wines .. 

8,4X8 


12,414 

10,019 

.... 



Woods . 

7,262 


2,590 

815 


Weuring apparel . 

5,006 

.... 

5,149 

20 


945 

Weerrus or Dastard 
Saffron . 

.... 

.... 

775 

4,111 

.... 

14,079 

Total.. 

17,29,327 

3,18,852 

23,84,088 

21,74,273 

5,58,395 

1,99,808 

T reasurc.. 

12,38,978 

1,35,488 

11,16,978 

1,06,703 

Grand Total, Its... 

49,68,305 

3,18,852 

2,51,95,763 

32,91,251 

6,65,098 

1,99,808 


25. From the above there appears to be a decrease in Imports, as compared with 
the previous year, of Us. 22,00,724, but it will be seen at a glance that, this is mainly 
owing to the small quantity of Coal imported, which was less by nearly 21 lacs of 
Rupees than during 1860-61. 
app. 3 po 
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26. The cause of this is partly the unusually large stock which remained in the 
Rbvbnce. . dep6t of the P. and O. Company at the close of last season, and 
Customs partly that, owing to the Egyptian Railway coal can be delivered 

at Sues so cheaply, the demand for it here has very much declined. Formerly steamers 
took in little or none there; now nearly as much is used as at Aden. 


27. Nevertheless, deducting the item “ 0001,’’ there still remains a decrease in Im¬ 
ports, amounting to Us. 1,07,066, principally in the following articles:— 


Cotton . 

Grains . 

Live Stock ... 
Sundries .... 
Sugar 
Tobacco 

Wines . 

Wood . 

Treasure 


Us. 74,920 
27,070 
53,507 
21,245 
16.398 
33,785 
12,414 
16,019 
1,35,488 


28. 


The most marked items of increase are :• 


Coffee... 

Dates . 


Ivory. 


M etals . 

. 14,121 

Oil .. 


Piece Goods....... 


Silk . 

. 12,135 

Spices ... 



29. in Exports there has been a decided advance, amounting to Us. 4,65,290, 
principally in the following articles:— 


CoB’ee .... 
Drugs .... 
Metals .... 
Piece Goods 
Spices .... 


Us. 4,19,309 
10,938 
12,521 
70,042 
15,557 


30. While the items in which the greaLest decrease is apparent arc :— 


Cotton .. .... Rs. 62,605 

Ghee. 14,023 

Hides . 31,269 

Ivory. 41,803 

Sundries . 18,615 

Wecrrus . 14,079 


31. Adding the amount of Exports and Imports, exclusive of Coal, which can 
hardly he regarded as an article of regular commerce here, we find that the gross value 
of External Trade was Hs. 75,05,429, being an increase over the previous year of 
Rs. 3,58,225. 
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APPENDIX TO POUTICAL «EPO*T. 


Ruvsmis. 

Custom*. 


32. The following table shows the distribution of Trade 


Amount. 


Comparl«m with likKWn. 


Imports from — 


Iacnawc. 


Decrease. 


Its. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


United Kingdom . 

Bengal . 

Madras. 

Bombay and subordinate ports .. 
Kutch, Veerawul, and Porcbunder 

Malabar... 

Singapore .... 

Ports in the Bod Sea . 

Africa, exclusive of ditto. 

Arabia, ditto ditto .. 

Persian Gulf.. 

United States of America . 

France .. 

Hamburgh . 

Australia ... 

Mauritius... 


Total.. 

Treasure..' 

Grand Total, Hs... 


7,78,51') 

88,430 

12,1*0,904 

3,47,262 

49,497 

150 

6,25,685 

3,56,440 

1,51,117 

49,935 

56,175 

600 


1,65,338 


3,870 


3,14,862 


28,663 

5,634 

43,906 


21,31,389 

1,06,920 

3,050 


53,969 


13,149 


3,13,567 


7,240 


5,613 1,775 


37,29.327 

12,38,978 


5,64,048 


26,29,284 

1,35,488 


^49,08,305 


5,64,048 


27,64,772 


Exports to — 

United Kingdom ... 

Bengal . 

Madras. 

Bombay and subordinate ports . 

Kutch, Yeerawul, and Porebunder. 

Malabar... 

Singapore. 

Ports in the Bed Sea .. 

Africa, exclusive of ditto. 

Arabia, ditto ditto. 

Persian Gulf. 

United States of America . 

France . 

Hamburgh ... 

Australia ...'.. 

Mauritius... 

Genoa .... 

’Total.. 

Treasure.. 

_Grand Total, Bg. .. 


1,803 


457 

3,710 


8,107 

1,985 

1,985 


5,82, KM 

1,47,907 


34,914 


4,718 

3,543 

3,543 


6,02,(i(i7 

53,146 


3.10,01! 


1,19,724 

1,00,908 


48,795 

26,140 


30,513 

90,912 

52,369 


2,40,110 

1,40,735 


2,400 

2,400 


1,95,000 

1,95,000 


21,74,273 

5,97,145 

2,38,558 

11,10,978 

1,00,703 


32,91,25 i 

7,03,848 

2,38,558 
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33. The falling off in Imports from the United Kingdom, as has been already ex- 

Krvenue plained, is owing in a great measure to the decrease in Coal. 

- There has also been a great decline in the Imports from Bengal 

Customs. and the African Coast; the former are always uncertain; the 

latter have been injuriously affected by the feuds which prevailed between the two rival 
tribes at Berbera, and which threatened at one time to put a atop to the annual fair 
altogether. 

34. On the other hand, there is a steady annual increase in the trade with Bombay 

and subordinate ports. Last year the increase in Imports was more than 2$ lacs, while 
there was a small decrease in Exports. This year there is an increase of about 1$ lac 
in each. • 

35. There is also a large increase both in Imports from, and Exports to, the Red 
Sea, America, France, and Genoa. 

36. There lias been a decrease of Us. 13,104 in the value of goods passed into the 
interior, the aggregate of which is Rs. 13,20,252. With the exception of Cotton and 
Dates, however, there has been an increase in every article of merchandize. The decrease 
in Dates is oply Rs. 2,063, while, owing to the increased market for Cotton in Bombay, 
consequent on the American war, the quantity passed into the interior is less than last 
year by more than lacs. 

37. There has been a striking increase in the value of Tobacco taken into the interior, 
amounting to Us. 2,15,333. . 

38. Of goods brought into Aden from the interior there were 147,285 camel-loads, 
the estimated value of which was Rs. 16,35,756, or 1A lacs more than during last year. 

39. The following is a summary of the External and Internal trade:— 


Imports by sea... Rs. 49,68,305 

Exports do.. 32,91,251 

Imports by land . Its. 16,35,756 

Exports do. 13,20,252 


82,59,656 


29,56,008 
Total, Rs: ..1,12,15,664 

40. This is Rs. 11,96,065 less than last year; but deducting the items of Coal, it 
may be safely asserted that during the year now under review the regular* trade of Aden 
has increased by nearly nine lacs of rupees (the exact figure is Ra. 8,97,694). 


Revenue. 
Income Tax. 


41. The number of assessments on account of Income Tax 
up to the end of May was 712, of which the following is the 
result:— 


Schedule 1. and II. 
Imperial at 3 per cent. 

Do. at 2 do. 

Local at 1 do. 


Us. 

6,469 

2,217 

2,181 


P- 

l 0 

0 

0 


Rs. 


12 


10,868 3 0 








m 
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Rs. a. p. 

Revenue. Brought over.. 10,864 3 0 


Income Tax. Sr, IK m;l.E III. 

lis. 

a. 

p. 

Imperial at 3 per cent. .... 




l)o. at. 2 do. 


.... 


Local at 1 do. 

• __: 



Si-hedoms IV — (Civil solaria only). 




Imperial at 3 per cent. 

3,4 in 

3 

0 

Bn. at ■> do. 

431 

10 

0 

Local at 1 do. 

1,132 

f> 

0 

Penal assessments . 

H 

0 

0 

Fines . 





Total, IU., 1.5,000 5 0 

42. The above compared with the past, year is as follows : — 


1800-01 . 

Amount. 

Rs. a. p. 

17,04.) 14 0 
i;»,5H)0 3 0 

1*61-62 . 

Decrease.... 


1,145 0 0 


A decrease was to be expected, as those whose profits during the present year exceeded 
last year naturally preferred to accept that year’s assessment, while those whose profits 
were less demanded a new assessment. The number of new assessments was fifty-three. 

43. Of the above assessments all has been collected save Its. 053-9-0. 

44, The. number of assessments made, and the amount collected under the Trades' 

, . _ License. Act previous to the receipt of orders for its diseon- 

License Tax. v „ 

tmuanee, was as follows: — 



No. 

.426 . 

Rs. 

.. 1 ,‘>54 

Class II. 

. 332 . 

.. 058 


. 765 . 

740 

Penal assessments 

. 17 . 

.. 38 





Total.. 1,M«. 

.. 2,(190 

Arp. 4 po 
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45. The whole of this has been refunded, except Us. 110, 
which has not yet betn claimed. 


Rkvknus. 

License Tax. 

4(>. The only establishment entertained for collecting the Income Tax and Trades' 
License duty was a Clerk on Rs. 40 per mensem. In addition to this, printing expenses, 
stationery, &c. amounted to Rs. 59. 

47. The Governor General in Council has exempted the Courts at Aden from the 
payment of the stamp duty specified in Schedule B of the 
Stump Act. 

48. The following is u statement of the amount of Government stamps sold during 
the past two years, deducting discount:— 


Stamp Duty. 


1860-01 

1801-02 


Rs. a. p.i 
445 10 0| 
0,4 07 


Us. u. p. 


I 


2,991 9 0 


49. In Ras Morlmt wall-battery the embrasures which were arched and built of 
Public Works rubble masonry were so defective that they had to be opened 

- aud relieved with massive cut-stone work; three of these have 

Fortification*. been completed, but the stone used is of m> soft a nature tliut it 

has already commenced to flake away. 

50. The European Infantry Barracks in Front Bay have 
been completed and the Ball Court erected. 

51. The new Barracks on Iius Tarslmcjuc at Steamer Point have, after an in- 
R a „ Tarshaque terval of several years, been again put in hand, and oner 

Barracks. more suspended, pending a reference as to the comparative 

cost of iron and stone buildings. 


Barracks, &c. 


Isthmus Barracks. 


Hospital, Civil. 


52. Tlie roof of one ol the Isthmus Barrac ks was destroyed 
by fire and has been rebuilt. 

53. The sea-wall in front, of the site on which the Artillery Barracks in Front 
Artillery Barracks ^ a . v ar< ‘ bo built lias been finished, and the Barracks them¬ 
selves have been put in hand. 

64. The new Civil Hospital, in course of erection from 
the proceeds of the Municipal Fund, has been noticed elsewhere. 
56. A new Hospital for the accommodation of Native Infantry, Golundauze, and 
Hospital. Native Shippers and Miners is in course of erection. All the out- 

Military. houses and the compound-wall have been completed : the main 

building is nearly so, and is in course of being roofed in. 

66. Apothecary and Servants’ quarters. Privies, Store-room, and a compound-wall 
Hospital, Euro- ,m ‘ being added to the European General Hospital at Steamer 


peau General. 

14 


Point; the woikisnot yet complete. 
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57. The timbers 
Public Works. 

Heiidency. 


of the Residency roof were entirely decayed, and it leaked so 
much that the gilding was not habitable during rain. It has 
been renewed. 


Treasury. 


58. The Treasury roof, owing to the original faulty 
construction, leaked as much, and n us likewise rebuilt. 


511. The new Passenger-Pier at Steamer Point hu~ been comjdoted at a great ex- 
IIarbour prnse, but it is not well adapted to flu: purpose for whieh it is 

required: only two boats ran eouie alongside at once, and when 
there is much swell in the harbour it is hardly approachable. The native boatmen cannot 
be induced to use it, and prefer landing their passengers on the beach. 

CO. The great work of the year has been the completion of the Tawcilu Reservoiis 


Water Supply. 


as far its Coghlan Tank at a cost of Ifs. 3,34,028. 


Cl. Independently of several tanks outside the Tawe.Ila Valb'v, which have been 
cleared out ami repaired at the e\pen>e of the Municipal Fund, the following have been 
restored by live Department of Public Work*: — 


PpperTank.rapacity 1,255,424 gallons. 


Pool below Tank. 

. Dn. 

(S-i.NXI do. 

Tank in Aqueduct ... 

. Do. 

135.919 do. 

Sale Tank to the right of Aqueduct. 

. Do. 

467,008 do. 

Do. to the left of do. .. 

. u<>. 

do. 

Coghlaii Tank. 

. Do. 

4,045,273 do. 


Total.. 

6,751,403 gallon 


62. There now only remains Playfair Tank to complete the series ; it is the finest 
of all and w ill contain five million gallons. The Executive Engineer is engaged in prepar¬ 
ing un estimate for this work. 

63. The water, collected during the fall of rain in October 1860 lasted till the 
beginning of the present year. When the hot seutrm approached the tanks wen* absolutely 
empty ; and the Arabs of the interior supplied themselves with extra camels, water-skins, 
Arc., und anticipated a rich harvest from us during the approaching hot season. One 
camel-load of water was brought in and sold for 11s. .‘I, being ut the rate of lls. (> per 100 
gallons. 

0*4. Fortunately on the 3rd and again on the 15th of April we were blessed with 
showers of rain, which, although they did not till all the tanks, gave us suilicient water 
to meet the requirements of Aden tor a year. 

Go. The effect of Captain Fuller’s bunds was fairly tested. No debris reached the 
upper tank, and a large body of water was retained, which continued to flow for several 
days. 

lit 
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66. The upper funk is quite full; the side tanka are nearly so. Coghlan Tank has 

Pi’in i v Works. about five feet of a(pter in it, and there is a large quantity 

- of water in the detached reservoirs; in all about three million 

W ater Supply. gallons has been collected, 

67. The realisations from the Reservoirs up to the end of April amounts to Rs. 
50,254-3-3. 

G8. A new Church is in course of erection at Steamer Point; the masonry is nearly 
finished. It is being built by private subscription aided by a 
Ecclesiastical grant of Rs. 10,000 from Government. We have already 
collected Rs. 14,.'">43, which, with the grant above-mentioned, 
will suffice to complete the shell of the building, and we trust that a further sum sufficient 
to fit it up and build a bell gable will be collected before it is required. 


Electric 

Telegraph. 


69. The Red Sea Telegraphic Cable has been repaired from .Iubal Island, at the 
entrance of the Gulf of Suez, to Sue?., and the Steamer Sir James 
Du/te has left Aden for the purjxise of examining, and, if possible, 
repairing the line to the eastward. The Knsjineer iu charge of 

the operation, however, has little hope of the line being in working order during the 
present year. 

70. During the past year 158 square-rigged Vessels and Steamers entered the Port 

Marine of Aden, the. aggregate burden of which amounted to 152,479 

tons, being a decrease of 103 in the number, and 84,113 tons 
in the burden, as compared with 1860-61. 


71. The following table exhibits the nationality of the various Ships:— 


Lodor what Colours. 

No. of \esMSl*. | 

No. of Ton* 


ISO 

147,584 

724 

280 


French 

do. .. 


O i 


do. . 


] 

Arab 

do . 


1 






Total.. 

158 

152,479 

72. 

During 

the same period 950 Country Crafts, the aggregate burden of which 


was 37,857 tons, arrived at Aden ; the number has declined by twenty, but there is an 
increase of 794 tons in the burden over the number registered last year. 


73. The total amount of tonnage which entered the jmrt was— 

Steamers and Ships. 152,479 tons. 

Country Crafts. 37,857 do. 


Financial. 


Total.. 190,336 tons. 

74. The. following is a Statement of Receipts and Dis¬ 
bursements at the Treasury during the past official year 
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Ilcireipt*. 


Abkaree. 

Income Tax . 

License do. 

Fines do. 

Stamps . 

Law and J ustice ... 

Police . 

Miscellaneous (Civil). 

Local Funds. 

Miscellaneous (Advances) 


Local Ucmittanc.es. 


Cush ..... 

iiiiis .. 

Military Remittances. 

Naval Remittances. 

Public Works Remittances (House Kent). 

Adjusted Receipts on account of other Governments.. 

Hcmittances from other Governments. 

India. 


■ s\ 


Civil 


Civil . 

Post Office Remittances 


Madras. 

Imperial. 


8 ,- 141 
16,471 
2,653 
69 
3,004 
2,432 
1 

1,250 

42,101 

735 

>,58,951 

1,34,221 

2,899 

120 

4,434 


450 

210 

10,474 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


Tota l Receipts, Its. .. ,14,69,57 6 0 0 


Ihslunseninifs. 


Allowances, Refunds, and Drawback 

Assessed Taxes. 

Customs. 


Stamps 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and Engagements 

Salaries ami Expenses of Public Departments . 

Law and Justice . 

Police 


Political and other Foreign Agencies. 

Superannuation and Retired Allowances, and Gratuties for Charitable 

and other purposes . 

Miscellaneous ... 

Interest on Loans. . . 

Local Funds ... 

Miscellaneous (Advances) . 

Local Remittances. 

Cash 


Hills . 

Military Remittances . 

Naval do. .. 

Public Works Remittances. 

Adjusted charges on account of other Governments ... 

Remittances to other Governments. 

Civil . 

Imperial. 

Post Office Remittances ...... 


• 5 


Total Disbursements, Rs... 115,37,888 0 0 


2,708 0 0 
1,214 0 0 
2,707 0 0 
224 0 0 
17,214 0 0 
11,010 0 0 
0,470 0 0 
22,304 0 0 
3/i,8o 1 0 0 

4,553 0 0 
4,817 0 0 
200 0 0 
55,041 0 0 
2,105 0 0 

4,593 0 0 
0,06,505 0 0 
1,39,754 0 0 
2,75,000 0 0 
34,844 0 0 

309 0 0 
6,256 0 0 


Arp. 5 po 


17 
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75. The following is a List of the Various Civil Salaries and Establishments as they 
stood on the 30th of April 1862, showing the amount of Increase 
Financial. and ]) ecrea8C compared with previous year * 


Departments. 


Presidency.— Political. 


2nd Assistant Political J 

Civil Surgeon % . 

Head Accountant. 

1st Clerk . 

2nd Clerk. 

3rd Clerk .. 

Interpreter at the M ails 

4 Peons. 

Town Overseer. 

Residency II oat. 


Cazee. 


Judicial Department. 


( IV. IS .—The rest of this Depart rat 
is paid from Municipal Fund]. 
Jail. 

{ Jailor. 

Deputy Jailor . 

Blacksmith .. 

2 Sweepers . 

1 Hospital Assistant. 


Municipal Police. 

Seebundee Police. 

Custom House. 

Registrar of Trade . 

1 st Clerk . 

2nd Clerk . 

4 Peons. 

Cioil Hospital. 

I Hospital Assistant. 

1 2nd Hospital Assistant . 

2 Apprentices . 

2 Bheestees .. 

2 Sweepers . 

1 Dresser . 

I Cook.... 

1 Dhoby .. 

1 Female Attendant. 

1 Vaccinator. 

1 Small-box Guardian ..., 


Amount of 
M onthly 
Walavy. 


Carried over, Us..! 

• Drain Hh. 00 for Military Paymaster, 
t Net Military pay charged ia Military Department. 
18 


a. 

«. 

P- 

3,000 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

399 

12 

10 

100 

0 

0 

Ho 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

21 

11 

10 

34 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 




100 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

1,1 :u 

0 

0 

280 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

1 *5 

0 

0 

! 20 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 



Us. 


4,770 8 8 


30 0 0 


181 0 0| 
1 , 4—3 0 0 

20!) 0 Ol 


106 0 0 


Its. a. p. 
300 0 ()| 


10 0 < 


30 0 0 


20 0 0 
18 0 0 
14 0 0 
7 0 0 
9 0 


8 0 0 
8 0 « 


/is. a. p. 


60 14 0 


2 8 0 


6,779 8 8| 424 0 0l 63 0 0 

t Was absent laat year. 

$ Paid from proceeds of Coot let labour. 
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Financial— ( amtimteiT ). 


Department*. 

Amount of 
Monthly 
biliary. 

Total. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


Rs. a. p- 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

Brought forward.. 


6,779 8 8 

424 0 0 

63 6 0 

Ecclesiastical Department. 





Assistant Chaplain . 

676 0 0 




Clerk.:. 

12 0 0 




Sexton . 

8 0 0 

. 



Peon . 

9 0 0 




Ilmnaul. 

10 0 0 




Mussaul. 

9 0 0 




Chowkedar . 

10 0 0 




Grave-digger. 

8 0 0 




Contingencies and Lights . 

14 0 0 

o 

o 

*o 

o 



Post Office. 




Postmaster. 

260 0 0 




Head Clerk . 

70 0 0 




2nd Clerk. 

40 0 0 




3id Clerk . 

96 0 0- 




4 Peons. 

;m o o 






429 0 0 



Harbour Muster's Department. 





Harbour Master .. 

600 0 0 




Clerk. 

no o o 




Native. Carpenter’s Mate. 

30 0 0 







6 0 C 


Harbour Master s Boat. 





1 Tinikl. 

15 0 0 




6 Lascars .. 

60 0 0 

65 0 0 



Anchor Boat. 




1 Tindal . 

15 0 0 




10 Lascars. 

100 0 0 

115 0 0 



Light Boat. 




1 Tindal. 

15 0 *0 




8 Lascars... 

80 0 0 

95 0 0 



Signal Stations. 




J Superintendent ... 

30 0 0 




1 Tindal. 

15 0 0 




6 Lascars . 

48 12 0 






93 12 0 



Pilot Establishment. 






170 0 0 



140 0 0 





60 0 0 

1 Cooper .. 

26 0 0 

251 0 0 




Carried oxer. Rs.. .| . I 9,073 4 F| 


430 0 ol 233 6 0 
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F in anci A L — (continued). 


Amount 

Monthly Total. 

Salary. 


Brought over., 
Pilot Boat, Large. 

1 Tindal .. 

12 Lascars. 


Increase. Decrease. 


Rs. a. p. Rs. a. />.) ft*, a. p. Rs. a. p. 
. 0,073 4 81 430 0 0 253 G 0 


Pilot Boat, Small. 


1 Tindal.. 
8 Lascars 


Perim Lighthouse. 


1 Lighthouse-keeper. 

1 Tindal. 

8 Lascars . 


15 0 0 
120 0 0 


15 0 0 
80 0 0 


20 0 0 
1)2 0 0 


135 0 0 


95 0 O', 


If. M.'s Schooner “Fanny." 


Commander. 

1 Syrang . 

1 Tindal. 

5 Lascars, at Us. 15 each. 
5 Do. at 13 do. . 
5 Do. at II do. . 
1 Topass . 


23 0 0 
75 0 0 
65 0 0 
55 0 0 
GOO 


50 0 0 
28 0 0 


Total, Us,..! . i 9,909 4 *0 708 0 0{283 6 0 

Financial. 76. The. subjoined table exhibits the sums realised during the 

- last four oflicial years, bv selling the exclusive privilege of retailing 

Excise. Liquor, Opium, and other drugs :— 


Nature of Liccnsos. 

18M-59. 

lH.iO-00. 

1800-01. 

1801-02. 


I Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Civil Liquor License . 

3,050 0 .0 

3,350 0 0 

3,945 13 4 

3,633 6 4 

Military do. do. 

l(i,520 0 0 

\ 10,010 10 8: 

14,155 10 8 

11,05(1 10 8 

Jews do. do. 

548 f. 4 

480 0 0! 

480 0 0 

480 0 0 

Civil Opium . . 

Do. Gun/a do. 

Military Opium and Ganza 

1,273 5 4 

1,040 0 Oj 

2,280 0 0 

1,933 6 4 

1,207 8 0 

1,908 5 4 

1 

2,069 2 8 

1,650 0 0 

License. < 

2,500 0 0 

2,515 10 8 

2,410 0 0 

2,153 6 4 

Total, Ha. . J 

25,404 2 8 

1 ' 

j 25,911 20 8 

25,351 10 8 

20,910 10 8 


77. In addition to the above the duty on Ka&t realised Ita. 2,676, being Kb. 543 
more than during 1860-61. 

20 
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Financial. 78. The quantity of Opium sold was 132 Indian seers, the value 
Exc ' #e of which was Its. 3,131. , 

The records of our relations with the Arab tribes in the vicinity of Aden during 
the past year has been happily almost a blank: the most profound 
peace has prevailed between us and our neighbours, and, until the 
last few weeks, between our neighbours themselves. One or two 
plunders and murders have lately occurred on the roads, but 
this is too much the normal condition of society in Arabia to be 
seriously regarded; the disturbances were devoid of any political importance, and are in a 
fair way of being amicably settled. 


79. 


Political. 

Occurrence* in, find re¬ 
lation* with neighbouring 
States. 


80. In the Turkish provinces of Yemen, Ahmed l’asha has again been at war with 
his Arab neighbours. Not long since he made an incursion into the district of Melhan 
with a force composed of a few Turkish soldiers, a large number of Arab and Somalie 
mercenaries, and u few pieces of artillery. lie destroyed the coffee and fruit plantations 
of Melhan; but eventually a number of bis mercenaries were killed by tlu* enemy: the 
rest deserted—the Arabs to their homes, and the Somatic* to Aden; his guns were cap¬ 
tured, and he himself was closely invested with a few followers in a hill-fort where he stiil 
remains. 


81. At Mokha there lias been an outbreak of the old feud between the Mushluhi 
and the people of Moza, in which a number have been killed on both sides: it still 
continues unabated. 

82. From Abyssinia then 1 is no news of importance. King Theodoras still main¬ 
tains peace, in his extensive kingdom, and appears engaged iu the woik of consolidating 
his authority. 

83. On the coast the Turks are extending their possessions: they have already 
occupied “ Disseh ” and “ Adoolis,” and it is rumoured that they intend planting Military 
colonies along the frontier* of Abyssinia. There is no doubt that the occupation of 
“ Disseh” by a power which would hardly use it to onr disadvantage, is a most fortunate 
circumstance, as far us British interests are concerned: but it is equally true that iu 
proportion as the Turkish power becomes established along the African shore of the 
lied Sea, so the Slave Trade will be extended, and the efforts of Theodoras for its 
suppression will be paralysed. 


84. During the past year we have succeeded in preventing the exportation of Slaves 
from the Soumlie coast to the various markets on the Arabian 
&lsu trade. coast outside the Straits of Babel-Mundcb ; but it is vain to sup¬ 

pose that this has been any material check to the Slave Trade. Instead of bringing Slaves 
to Berbera as heretofore, the iiurren merchants take them to Tajourra, whence, in spite 
of orders from the Turkish Government to the contrary, they arc sent, to Yemen and the 
Hejaz. Boats do not indeed enter the principal harbours, sue!) a* Mokha and Ilodeida, 
but there are numberless {mints on the coast, removed from the surveillance of the Turkish 
authorities, where they can be and are landed in security. 


85. Until we obtain the right by treaty of capturing slaves under Turkish colours 
and of watching Turkish ports, our endeavours to stop the trade may be partially suc¬ 
cessful, but to a great extent the effect will be to enrich the merchants in Turkish ports 
who gain their livelihood thereby at the expense of such as have bound themselves to us 
by treaty not to engage in it. 

AVI’. 6 po 21 
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Military. 86. The strength of the Garrison on the 30th April was as follows:- 


Corps. 

• E 

li 

II 
« 0 

E 

li 

o® 

V y, 
s o 
£ 

li 

s| 

i* 

e 

* 

if 

n | 

i 

% 

m 

i 

a 

H. M.'s 6th Batty. 21st Brig. Royal Artillery .... 

3 


5 

2 

89 

„ Gun-Lasc.ars attached . 


,, 

2 

30 


„ 2nd Co. 4th Batt. Goluudauze. 

2 

3 

6 

2 

64 




1 


13 

„ 4th Co. 4th Batt. Goluudauze. 

1 

1 

3 

1 

34 

„ Gun-Lancers attached . 

. . 


1 


11 

„ 5th Company Sappers and Miners. 

1 

i 

4 

2 

02 

„ 1st Co. 4th (K. 0.) Regiment. 

15 


18 

9 

448 

„ 15th Regiment N. I. 

11 

is 

40 

18 

652* 

Perim Detachment 4th Co. 4th Batt. Golundauze 

1 

2 

3 

1 

45 

Total.. 

34 

22 

83 

65 

1,448 

• Including Oun-Lascar*. 







87. During the past official year there have been several officers who, by virtue 
of their seniority, have commanded the tfoops at Aden. These were— 

Months. Dayi. 

Lieut. Colonel Grimes, 15th Regiment N. I. ly 

Major Cameron, Her Majesty’s 4th (King's Own) Regt. 2 8 

Brigadier Coghlan. 1 8 

Major McGrigor, Her Majesty’s 15th Regiment N. 1. 1 ] | 

Lieut. Colonel Aitken, Royal Artillery . 17 

Brigadier Robertson, C.B., Her Majesty's 25th Rcgt. IS’. 1. 2 4 

Lieut. Colonel Aitken, Royal Artillery. 2 23 

Major General Hornier, C.B., Her Majesty's 4th N. KiHes. 0 28 

88. The following are the salaries of the various Staff Officers in the Military and 
Public Works Department: - 


Commandant. 


Major of Brigade f I > (2) ..... 

Executive Engineer (1) . 

Do. do. for Perim. 


Bazars (1) (2) . 

Deputy Commissary of Ordnance 


Roman Catholic Chaplain .. 

Staff Surgeon, Deputy Medical StorekeejHT, 
; Nutive. General Hospital .. 


and in charge ! 
Barrack Master. 


30th 

April 

30th 

April 

] mi. 


1802. 


lls. 

a. 

P 

Ra. 

a. 

p- 

120 

0 

0 




266 

0 

0 

266 

0 

0 

(iOO 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

450 

0 

0 

368 

8 

0 

506 

0 

0 

145 

12 

0 

975 

6 

0 

975 

6 

0 

180 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 

220 

6 

0 

220 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

85 

0 

0 


Remark*. 


Draw* pny an Political 
iiefcidfint. 


Tentage and tdio full 
Iiatta. 


Pay and allowance of a 
Herjouat. 


(1) In addition to full pay and allowances of rank, (a) Ri, 00 for Office Ketablbhment. 
(2) Draw* 1U. 30 office rent. 


22 
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Mesokllanbous. 89. The following is a statement of the Receipts and Ex- 

Coawmncy. flnditure of the Municipal Fund for the y ear 1861:— 


Receipts, 


Rs. a. 


Balance on hand 31st December 1860 

Received on account of Fines. 

Do. do. of Poundage .. 

Dr. do. of Summons .. 

Do. do. of Taxes on animals . 

Do. do. do. on Boats . 

Assessment for sweeping and watering streets . 

Do. on Coal Depots . 

Fees on Notarial and other documents.. 

Realisation from Banian well . 

Do. do. Tawclla well .. 

Realised from sale of water from Reservoirs . 

Do. by levy of Quit-rent ... 

Received subscription for Civil Hospital.. 

Miscellaneous Receipts. 


3,668 8 
2,538 15 
185 5 
1,965 1 
725 4 
1,082 0 
3,104 0 
323 1 
2,460 1 
4,188 8 
1,890 8 
5,670 8 
2,517 4 
6,144 1 
1,549 5 


P- 

6 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

9 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

11 


Total Receipts, Rs...| 


38,012 9 9 


Expenditure. 

Establishment of Police Court.. —... 

Expenditure on account of Police....... 

Do. do. of Conservancy of Town. 

Expense of drawing water from wells and tanks. 

Constructing new Civil Hospital . 

Constructing Cutch house: for Residency dig s crew. 

Planting and watering trees. 

Repairs to ancient Reservoirs . 

Do. to Banian well . 

Do. to Police Station . 

Do. to Catee's Court. 

Do. to Police Court, at Steamer Point . 

Do. to Small-pox Hospital . 

Expense of collecting Taxes.. 

Subsistence of patients iu the Civil Hospital . 

Do. do. in Small-pox do. 

Contingencies. 

Total Expenditure, Rs... 
• Balance on hand, Its... 

Grand Total, Rs.. .j 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

4,542 

0 

0 

1,235 

10 

0 

3,502 

o 

0 

5,504 

1 

9 

14,586 

9 

6 

99 

8 

0 

665 

7 

0 

1,381 

7 

3 

160 

1 

4 

148 

5 

9 

45 

1 

0 

285 

1 

0 

13 

14 

5 

269 

12 

6 

290 

9 

0 

34 

6 

0 

1,130 

3 

6 

33,900 

4 

5 

4,112 

5 

4 

38,012 

<1 

9 


23 
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Miscellaneous. 

Conservancy. 


90. The following is a stateraei^pf the progressive increase 
in this fund since its institution in :— 


Years. | Receipts. 



Rs. a. p. 

1804 . 

8,064 3 2 

I860 . 

13,529 5 4 

1806 . 

23,334 1 8 

1807 . 

23,003 8 2 

1858 . 

20,430 7 1 



I860 . 

31 (if) 4 5 

1861 . 

38,012 9 9 


91. The aggregate of the receipt side during the year under review was 
Rs. 38,012-9-9, hut from this the sum of Ks. (>,144-1-6 should be deducted, that being an 
extraordinary item of receipt, viz. subscription given by the inhabitants of the town to 
assist in building a new Civil Hospital. With this deduction the amount exceeds that 
of the previous year by its. 699-3-10. 

92. One wing of this Hospital, with the necessary out-houscs, has !>een completed 
and occupied; the other wing will soon be ready. 


93. A fine ancient Reservoir above the Roman Catholic Chapel has been cleared 
out and repaired at a cost of Rs. 1,381-7-3 ; this is quite unconnected with the system in 
the Tawclla Valley. 

94. As usual the current exj>enses of the Police Court, Conservancy Establishment, 
Wells, Tanks, &c., have been borne by the Municipal fund, and a number of 
public works executed which are detailed in the Statement of Expenditure. 

95. The following table show's the extent to which Vac- 
4 at filiation. cination has been carried on during the past year:— 



96. There have been no cases of Small-pox under treatment in the Civil Hospital, 
Small-pox. HIU * w ^ ar as I ara aware the disease has not occurred in the 

settlement during the past year. During the preceding four 
years the average number of cases treated annually (in the Civil Hospital) was fifty-two, 
of which thirty-one per cent, proved fatal. 

24 
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£ 07. The followin'*; table shown (he number of cases treated 

at. the Civil Hospital during lot> 1-012 • 


Ci.assks or OisiiAKi-.- 

TOW.N-VKOI'LB. 

POMCK. 

■?- 

.3 

1$ 

x- 

i 

*3 • ; i . 

1= ; i ;3 

5* 1 t* 1 a 

"i ! 

ti 

a 

s.js 

•3 8 

« 3 

«*g 

a* 

a 

•a 

3 

X 

I 

‘3 

% 

i 

£ j 

s 

a 

O 

§ 

.2 

« 

r-V-, r 

o 

nti! 7i! .. 


1 

12 

id 





















D Houses of the 1 .lint's .. 

o 

;ti. ?«: 2 

*J-o 






Do. of the Liver . 


2: ->j .. 







Do* of Stomach and Bowel** 

a 

•Kill KMi 9 

f>-7 


0 

•3 



Cpidemic Cholera .. 


.. I .. | .. 

.. 



.. 




l 

•is *ji>' .. 



i 

1 





i r .. 







It hen motive jdleetions . 


:*o :K .. 





.. 


\ enereal do. 

:t 

I ’K 12r .. 


i 

!> 

iu 



Abscess and l leers ... 

i ■> 

Ini 1 <»;; y 



1 

A 



Wounds and Injuries . 

a 

i»o; •>!), . - 



*» 

• > 

-• 


Punished . 


V 1.. 





.. 


Di.-eases of (he Kve .. 


*• 



v> 

o 



Diseases of the Skin . 


• >(i, •>(», .. 







Other Diseases . 

i:j 

220; 2:Jill 8 

:t-4 


5) 

{) 



Tot til.. 

*■’ 

!M‘j. 1,0311 2H 
! ' 1 

171 

> 

•H 

40 

• • 



U. 1, PLAYl-Alll, 

Assist'i>if HrsitJi-'rf. 


avv. 7 po 
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APPENDIX TO PUBLIC WORKS—RAILWAY. [Bombaijl 

APPENDIX A. 


SUMMARY of Weekly IVaJfic Statements of the G. I. P. Railway, Commenting 29 th 
April 1861, and ending *27 th April 1862, comprising 52 fffeeks. 


i 


Wk km. 

Mi 1<*» 
ojten. 

Coaching'. 


Merchandise. 

Total. 





Its. 

a. 

V • 

Us. 

a. p. 

JU. 

a. 

p- 

For the week eliding 

5th Mav 

1861.. 

sritii 

22,752 

12 

3 

41,691 

fi 2 

64,444 

2 

5 


12th „ 



19,512 

9 

3 

36,255 

2 10 

55.767 

12 

1 


lath „ 



22,817 

s 

3 

16,100 

13 11 

68,918 

6 

o 


26th „ 



29,991 

0 

5 

42,885 

4 

72.876 

4 

11 


2ml June 

„ .. 


23,303 

6 

1 

43,418 

13 I 

66,722 

3 

2 


!Mh „ 



2 o,315 

13 

5 

44,068 

2-10 

69,384 

0 

3 


Kith „ 



28.125 

7 

5 

35,141 

9 io 

0.3,267 

1 

3 


23ril „ 



23,662 

7 

C 

24,563 

14 8 

48,226 

6 

2 


30th „ 



22,393 

12 

9 

22.713 

8 1 

45,107 

4 

10 


7th July 



13,339 

8 

8 

4,432 

* 7 

17,771 

15 

3 


14 th „ 



17,144 

5 

6 

8,401 

0 6 

25,845 

6 

0 


2lat „ 

„ .. 


18,576 

2 

7 

11.212 

15 9 

29,789 

2 

4 


28th „ 

,, .. 


17,119 

13 

4 

10.577 

14 4 

27,697 

11 

8 


4th August* 

„ 

#. . 

195627 

15 

o 

14.655 

13 1 

34,283 

12 

3 


11th „ 

»» • • 


17,613 

1 

6 

11,018 

9 3 

31,666 

10 

9 


18th „ 



16.290 

8 

1 

12,321 

1 11 

28,611 

10 

0 


25th ,, 

„ 


16,511 

15 

0 

11.289 

7 3 

27,804 

6 

3 


1st September 



18,312 

12 

1 

8.270 

12 1 

26,583 

8 

2 


8th 



17,131 

1 

4 

13,914 

12 11 

31,075 

14 

3 


15th 

„ .. 


19,055 

13 

5 

13,260 

12 2 

32,316 

9 

7 


22nd 

„ .. 


25.981 

11 

10 

18,210 

13 11 

14.192 

9 

9 


29th 



24,771 

7 

4 

17,116 

8 6 

41.890 

15 

10 


fith Oetoher 


437 

28,675 

10 

0 

17.608 

3 8 

46,373 

13 

8 


13th 

n 


29.892 

4 

7 

21,330 

0 1 

54.228 

4 

8 


20th „ 



38.029 

0 

0 

28,576 

1 1 

66,605 

1 

1 


27th „ 



3K.N36 

12 

2 

27,»94 

6 7 

60,031 

2 

9 


3rd November 



33,026 

8 

5 

27.310 

1 Hi 60,336 

10 

4 


10th 



32,901 

0 

3 

31,558 

8 2 

61,519 

8 

5 


17th „ 

„ .. 


28.601 

13 

10 

35,137 

11 6 

64,039 

9 

1 


21th 



28,608 

5 

9 

37,001 

7 O 

65.609 

12 

9 


1st December 

, f .. 


2\917 

0 

6 

35,009 

13 6 

63.956 

14 

0 


8th 



26.268 

2 

10 

31.156 

6 1 

60,121 

8 

1 1 


15th 



26.4 13 

9 

7 

34.826 

5 9,61.269 

15 

4 


22nd ,, 

rr 


31,48 1 

8 

l 

35,698 

12 8 

67,183 

5 

0 


29th 



28.370 

8 

4 

30,323 

10 7 

59,19 1 

2 

11 


5th January 

1862.. 


19,282 

15 

1 1 

22.211 

11 10 

41,521 

1 1 

9 


12th 



23.617 

15 

1 

30.111 

7- 4 

54.059 

6 

5 


iath 



23,020 

J2 

6 

31,582 

3 1 

54,602 15 

7 


2tith 



26.828 

7 

1 

31,360 

0, 5 

61,188 

7 

6 


2nd February 

»» • • 

438 

25.297 

J 

11 

42.917 

9 11 

68,214 

11 

10 


9th 



25,646 

12 

5 

38,031 

14 0 

61,678 

10 



l«th 



25.573 

I 

1 

47,930 

15 1 

73,504 

3 

2 


23 rd 



25,530 

15 

2 

55,855 

7 4 

81,386 

6 

6 


2nd March 



26,901 

•> 

4 

40,703 

7 2 

73,664 

.0 

6 


9th 



29.061 

1 

16 

17,021 

2 8 

76,082 

4 

6 


Kith „ 



26,293 

7 

2 

46.925 

6 9 

73,218 

13 

11 


23rd „ 



24.564 

6 

0 

40,758 

1 3 

65.322 

7 

;; 


30t.h „ 



26,520 

9 

6 

46,010 

8 1 

72.531 

l 

7 


6th April 



26,862 

9 

7 

40,114 

11* 3 

72.977 

1 

10 


13th „ 



30,399 

id 

5 

3-1.107 

5 2 

84.806 

15 

7 


2tlth „ 

„ * . 


28,333 

6 

0 

44,334 

1 4 

72.8(17 

7 



27th „ 


28,147 

5 

3 

*0.732 

0 9 

78.879 

6 

JJ 


API*. 1 r I 


















STA TEMJES T of Rolling Stork of the G. I. P. Railway Company, on 30 th April 1802 (Cancan and Deccan Lines). 
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APPENDIX 10 PUBLIC WORKS—RAILWAY. 

APPENDIX E. 

SUMMARY of Traffic Statements of the B. B. and C. /. Railway Company, from 
Uth April 1861, and ending on 21th April 1862. 












i 




Weeks. 


open. 

Coaching. 

J Mcrrhntatlite. 

| Total. 






Rs. 

<2. 

P- 

Its. 

a 

P • 

Rs. 

a. 

7>- 

For the week ending 5th May 

1861.. 

99} 

6,504 

0 

0 

1,150 

14 

4 

7,654 

14 

4 


12th „ 

„ .. 


5,832 

11 

6 

1,776 

13 

11 

7,609 

9 

5 


19th „ 



5,409 

5 

9 

1,219 

8 

9 

6,628 

14 

6 


26th „ 


109} 

7.230 

2 

10 

1,168 

5 

6 

8,398 

8 

4 


3rd June 


7,168 

8 

9 

1,040 

6 

7 

8,208 

15 

4 


9th „ 



6,218 

13 

2 

1,289 

0 

o 

7,507 13 

4 


16th „ 



6,030 

2 

8 

1,548 

6 

G 

7,558 

9 

2 


23rd „ 



5,502 

0 

7 

1,718 

9 

1 

7,220 

9 

8 


30th „ 

>* • • 


4,600 

11 

7 

1,124 

6 

10 

5,725 

2 

5 


7th July 

„ .. 


2,782 14 

10 

488 

7 

8 

3,271 

6 

6 


14th „ 



4,243 

6 

1 

650 

4 

2 

4,893 

10 

3 


21 at „ 



4,849 

0 

9 

958 

14 

0 

5,807 

14 

9 


28th „ 



3,175 

14 

1 

1,357 

1 

0 

4,532 

15 

1 


4th August 



3,811 

0 

5 

1,760 

.8 

o 

5,571 

8 

7 


nth „ 

• • 


4,115 

7 

3 

1,039 

10 

10 

5,155 

2 

1 


18th „ 

>» 


4,524 

0 

3 

1,216 

4 

1 

3,770 

4 

4 


23th 



3,380 

0 

8 

1,179 

10 

6 

4,559 

11 

2 


1st September 



4,502 

1 

6 

1,145 

3 

2 

5,647 

4 

8 


8th 


132} 

5,572 

15 

10 

660 

13 

1 

6,233 

12 

11 


15th 


6,521 

11 

6 

1,288 

11 

9 

7,810 

7 

3 


22nd 



7,618 

15 

it 

2,063 

1 

5 

9,712 

1 

4 


29th 



6,829 

0 

r 

2,614 

8 

3 

9,443 

8 

9 


6th October 

t> ■ • 


7,728 

10 

5 

4,964 

15 

0 

12,693 

.9 

7 


13th 



15,343 

6 

9 

3,342 

12 

4 

18,686 

3 

I 


20th 



11,090 

9 

7 

2,757 

15 

4 

13,848 

8 

11 


2/th 



10,256 

5 

8 

2,470 

13 

5 

12,727 

3 

1 


3rd November 



7,468 

13 

3 

2,928 

8 

9 

10,397 

6 

O 


10th „ 



8,174 

3 

a 

1,863 

10 

6 

10,037 

14 

5 


17th „ 



9,093 

9 

10 

2,223 

6 

8 

11,317 

0 

6 


24th 



9.228 

12 

6 

2,369 

4 

5 

11,598 

0 

11 


1st December 



8,961 

11 

3 

2,524 

14 

8 

11,486 

9 

11 


8th „ 



7,520 

11 

4 

2,039 

6 

0 

9,560 

! 

1 


15th 



7.289 

6 

6 

2,527 

9 

5 

9,816 

15 

1 1 


22nd „ 

„„ .. 

, 

8,441 

0 

1 

2,959 

11 

7 

11,400 

1 1 

8 

„ 

31st „ 

»f -- 


8,896 

8 

0 

6,125 

2 

0 

15,021 

(0 

O 

„ 

5th January 

1862.. 


4,930 

1 

3 

1,237 

8 

4 

6.167 

9 

7 

,, 

12th 

• r 


5,614 

2 

3 

1,983 

1 

10 

1.797 

1 

1 


19th 

n - - 


6,902 

u 

4 

2,532 

8 

5 

9,435 

4 

0 


26th 



7,760 12 

7 

3,634 

2 

4 

11,394 

U 

11 

>» 

2nd February 



8,671 

6 

3 

3,039 

10 

o 

11,711 

O 

5 


9th „ 



8,663 

11 

9 

2,815 

6 

9 

11,479 

2 

6 


16th 



7,606 

15 

0 

3,269 

8 

10 

10,876 

7 

JO 

„ 

23rd 



8,776 

5 

7 

3,282 

1 

6 

12,158 

“ 

1 


2nd March 



7,839 

7 

7 

2,539 

5 

n 

10,378 

13 

6 


9th „ 



6,815 

10 

9 

2,120 12 

4 

8,936 

7 

J 


16th „ 



7,634 

4 

2 

2,269 

4 

7 

9.904 

2 

9 


23rd „ 



7,909 

I 

0 

2,142 

8 

8 

10,051 

9 

h 


30th „ 



7, 025 

6 

6 

2,917 

13 

5 

9,943 

3 

n 


6th April 

if • ■ 


6,855 

ft 

0 

3,256 

4 

4 

10,111 

?> 

4 


13th „ 



8,081 

il 

ii 

2,087 

3 

5 

10,168 

15 

i 


20th „ 



7,160 

15 

7 

2,256 

5 

2 

9,417 

4 

u 


27th tf 



7,730 

9 

10 

1,841 

3 

2 

9,571 

13 

0 


nvr, 2 r 
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APPENDIX TO PUBLIC WORKS—RAILWAY. 

APPENDIX F. 


SUMMA RY of Traffic Statement* of the Sind Railway Company, from 13tA May 
1861, and ending 27 tk April 1862, comprising 47 weeks. 


ffms, 

Miles 
open. 

Coaching. 

Morchandfctc. 

Total. 

* 



B*. 

a. 

V' 

Bs. 

a. 

p • 

Bs. 

a. 

P 

for the week ending 19th May 18G1.. 

105 

2,802 

10 

7 

1,259 

4 

10 

4,061 

15 

l 


26th „ ■' „ 


2,820 

5 

7 

2,857 

0 

0 

5,677 

5 

‘ 


2*ul June „ .. 


2,569 

9 

0 

3,258 

12 

6 

5,028 

5 

1 


9th „ „ .. 


2,666 

7 

10 

2,030 

11 

6 

4,697 

3 

2 


16th „ „ • • 


2,856 

1 

9 

1,880 

0 

8 

4,736 

2 

£ 


23rd „ „ .. 


2,597 

10 

7“ 

2.743 

10 

6 

5,341 

5 



30th „ „ .. 


2,357 

0 

8 

9,907 

15 

10 

12,265 

0 

4 


7th July „ .. 


2,693 

4 

3 

3,421 

10 

o 

6,114 

14 

! 


14 th „ „ 


1,992 

2 

2 

5,908 

0 

2 

7,900 

2 

4 


16th „ », 


763 

4 

10 

659 

12 

0 

1,423 

0 

H 


JltJi August „ .. 


2,093 

12 

10 

1.076 

8 

0 

3,1/0 

4 

K 


18 th . 


2,3-19 

15 

0 

2,354 

9 

3 

4.704 

8 



23rd „ „ 


1,473 

3 

7 

1,615 

4 

7 

3,088 

8 

' 


8th September „ .. 


1,439 

15 

1 

916 

5 

9 

2,356 

1 

!< 


15th „ . 


2,646 

6 

0 

4,770 

o 

‘ 5 

7,4 1 6 

8 

' 


22ml „ . 


2,610 

5 

4 

4,715 

0 

4 

/ ,35,) 

5 



28th „ „ .. 


2,255 

7 

0 

4,510 

3 

o 

6,765 

10 

i 


6th October „ 


2,850 

8 

3 

4,384 

3 

6 

7,234 

11 

j 


] 3th )j „ • • 


2,400 

7 

9 

3,924 

0 

3 

6,324 

8 

i 


20th 


2,481 

6 

7 

3.847 

12 

0 

6,329 

2 

/ 


27th 


2,191 

11 

7 

4,817 

7 

6 

7,309 

3 

1 


3rd November,, .. 


3.277 

11 

3 

3,426 

r f 

6 

6,704 

0 

f 


Kith „ „ . 


2,430 

4 

9 

5,073 

10 

9 

7,503 

15 

( 


17th 

•• 

3,560 

15 

3 

3.237 

12 

4 

6,798 

il 

7 


24tl... 


2,462 

3 

f> 

2,853 

13 

7 

5,316 

1 

( 


1 st December „ .. 


2,075 

8 

7 

4,293 

15 

3 

6,369 

7 

l< 


8th ,, „ 


2,199 

7 

0 

4,153 

12 

3 

6,353 

3 

'■ 


15th „ „ •• 


2,380 

10 

0 

4,172 

2 

7~ 

6,552 

12 

7 


22nd .. . 


2,496 

8 

I 

4,684 

2 

3 

7,180 

10 

4 


29th „ 


2,207 

7 

in 

4,806 

4 

3 

7,013 

12 

1 


5th January 1862.. 


2,382 

1 

5 

5,226 

15 

0 

7,609 

3 

£ 


12th 


2.662 

3 

10 

4,033 

14 

6 

6,696 

2 

< 


19th 


2,183 

15 

5 

5,003 

10 

6 

7,517 

9 

ii 


20tl, 


2,406 

4 

10 

4,785 

2 

4 

7,191 

7 

5 


2nd February „ .. 


3,008 

7 

5 

4,960 

9 

u 

7,969 

t 

4 


Util „ . 


2,212 

7 

1 

5,401 

13 

3 

7,614 

4 

4 


16th „ „ .. 


2,370 

1 

2 

4,140 

14 

3 

6,518 

15 

r 


23rd . 


2,175 

5 

0 

5,707 

6 

11 

7,882 

11 

11 


2nd March „ .. 


2,857 

11 

5 

5,297 

4 

3 

8,154 

15 

* 


9th „ „ . . 


2,656 

6 

9 

5,520 

5 

1 

8,176 

11 

it 


16th „ „ 


2,199 

ii 

1 

5,< 73 

14 

9 

7,273 

9 

u 


23rd . 


2,811 

1 

2 

5,627 

3 

11 

8,438 

6 

1 


30th „ „ .. 


2,273 

2 

11 

. 6,009 

13 

6 

9,083 

0 

t 


6th April „ .. 


2,393 

7 

4 

7,101 

12 

4 

9,575 

3 

l 


*13th „ „ . 


2.557 

3 

7 

8,097 

0 

4 

10,654 

3 

11 


20th „ „ .. 


2,668 

12 

8 

7.097 

4 

9 

9,766 

1 

f 

.. 

27 >h „ „ 


3,115 

7 

5 

8,711 

2 

2 

11,826 

9 

7 


Total, B«.. 


115.236 

9 

11 

206,604 

9 

5 

321,841 

3 

A 


6 
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APPENDIX A 

STATEMENT of Reduction* o/’Mimtahy Establishments in the Bombay 
Presidency, vrdaed since Is! May 1861 to 30 th April 1862. 


Jtom, of lMuclioin. <* Expend!- 

ture per Annum. 

ltoyal Artillery.—Head Quartern of the 13th Brigade ordered to a ' P* 

England... 48,758 10 0 

Royal Artillery.—Reduction of ibe numbers of Non-Commissioned 
Olficeis of the two Batteries, and Reserve Company serving under 

this Presidency. 5,906 6 0 

11. M/s 29th, 30th, and 31st Regiments N. 1., and 2nd Regiment 

Jacob's RiHes disbanded . 4,70,248 0 0 

Reduction in the numbers of Horses in the billowing Corps, to the 
utrengfh sjieeified in the (». O. C. of the 0th May IbOl, No. 548:— 

2 Regiments 11. M/s British Cavalry... ..T 

~ '! ; ' ll, r "7 Ar, i"'.‘;r...> 4S,G!X» 0 0 

4 i mops Jndiau I torse Artillery.I 

5 Indian Light Field Batteries . J 

Aden Library.—(iovernnient. allowance to the Library discontinued.... 720 0 0 

Corps ol Tent Lascars.— Reduction to the extent of 2 Syrangs, 5 1st 
Tinduls, 30 2nd Tindals, and 270 Privates. (L O. No. 3-fX, 21st 

June 1*61 . ; . 23,418 0 0 

British Cavalry, 2 Regiments.— Reduction in the number of Troops, 
CommissionedOlHcers,\on-CounnissionedOrtieers,and Rank and File. 1,22,028 1 0 
British Infantry* 7 Regiments.—-Reduction in the number of <’ommission- 

ed Otheers, Noil-Commissioned Officers, and Rank and File. 2,49,981 10 0 

Stuff.- -Cantonment Magistrate of Abmedsdmd abolished, and duties 
united with that of Deputy Judge Advocate Ceueral, Northern 

Division of the Army . 1,200 0 0 

llorse Batteries.—Establishment discontinued consequent on 2 Cutis 
being returned to the Arsenal on the removal of a Company ol 

Artillery from Bombay <•> Kirhee. 2,940 0 0 

Staff.—Treasure Chest at Kulludghei abolished. 720 0 O 

Stall*.—Saving bv the Supernumerary Brigade Major at Sholapoor being 

replaced by a Staff Officer . 1,632 0 0 

Aurungabad Brigade.—Staff allowances of the Brigadier and the Stall', 
and OHioe Esiablishmenl of the Siipeiintendent of Bazars, consequent 

on the abolition of the Brigade. 12,480 0 0 

Depot Companies of European Artillery.—Saving occasioned by aboli¬ 
tion of the 3 Depot Companies . 18,066 0 0 

3 European ' Battalions of Foot Artillery organized into 2 Brigades. 

The allowances to the. Battalion Commanding Officer, J Adjutant, 

1 Serjeant. Major, 1 Quartermaster Serjeant, \ Hospital Serjeant, 1 
Orderly-room <’lerk, 1 Bugle Major, 1 Drill Serjeant, J Drill Corporal, 

1 Provost Serjeant, 1 Librarian, 1 Mess Tent, and Savings’ Bank 
Clerk, saved from 1st December 1801, the date from which the new 

organization has effect . 12,367 15 0 

3rd Bombay N. I., returned from China.—Directed to be reduced from 
10 to 8 Companies, with an aggregate strength of 712 Commissioned 
and Non-Coiumissioned Officers, and Rank and File . 32,322 0 0 


API*. I m 


Carried over, Rb . .| 10,57,485 0 0 
1 
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APPENDIX TO MILITARY REPORT. 


STA TEAfENT of Rbdktioi# of Military Establishments in the Bombay 
Presidency, ordered since Isf May 1801 to 30<A April 1802—(continued). 


Nntnri' r»f Hfductious. 


Dcm'aw of Kxpimdl- 
turo per Annum. 


Brought over, Rs. .110,57,485 0 0 
4 Troops Horse Brigade.—Reduction in the Pay of the 4 Troop Ser-j 

jeant Majors hy drawing the daily rates of British Pa).. 358 0 0 

Allowance for keenin'* the Forage Accounts . 1,080 0 0 

Drill Battery 3rd Battalion Bombay Artillery.—Saving occasioned by; 

its bein'.* broken tip .j 2,808 0 0 

No. 8 Battery attached to No. 5 Company (iolundauze Artillery.J 
—Transfer of the 11 orse.- of the Battery to ,\o. 10 European Battery) « 
on returnin'! the [runs, ia\ into Store-, and discharging the Artihcers..' 3,of 10 0 0 

Mountain Train Buttery at Kirkee.- Broken up .j 13,980 0 0 

Treasure Chests at Barodn and llvdrubad abolished from 31st Junuanl 

1802 .*.*.| 1,440 0 0 

Nusscerabad Brigade Command.—Temporarily reduced from a l-I to a' 

2nd < la-s Brigade. 3,240 (> 0 

School of iMu-ketry, Poona, abolished..... 2,7 s 'l 0 0 

Medical Store Depot, Poona, abolished .! 0,390 0 ft 

Mount A boo Sanitarium—Separate Command uholi-ficd, and all Stall j 
appointments, ('oiunii-sioned and Non-Commissioned, except 11 o.-»j)i-j 

tul and Barrack "erjeaiit*. 3,747 0 0 

Mhow Pay Office.— Pun of the Shroff and Peon-reduced .. 4(‘8 0 0 

Deputy Commissary (Jeiteral’s Otliee Establishment reduced ........ j 408 0 0 

Garrison Surgeon, Surat.—Appointment abolished ...1 1,440 0 0 

Staff Sure cm P.D.A. ditto j 1,200 0 0 

Mhow Division Artillery.—Command of the Artillery and Staff duties iii| 
the Division to devolve on the Officer Commanding and the Arijutuutj 
of the 2Nt Brigade, on the transfer of its Head Quarters fiom, 

Kirkee to Mhow . 1,755 12 0 

Artillery Depot of Instruction.-•• Placed on a reduced footing . 3,000 (> 0 

Drill Battery at Kirkee abolished . 14,440 8 0 

Deputy Commissary General's Office Establishment of Peons 

re-organized .j 138 0 0 

Superintendent Transport Train.—Appointment ceased.j 4,2(H) 0 0 

Commissariat Transport Train’s OlHce.—1 Clerk and 3 Peons discharged.! 588 0 0 

Bombay Volunteer Corp-, dissolved.—Saving of the. J louse Rent 
allowance to the Serjeant Instructor .] 120 0 0 

Total of Military Reductions, Its., jll, 23,173 13 0 


Reductions in the Commissariat Department. 

Establishment and Followers...Us. 1,74,197 

Cattle and (’arriage .....2,13,155 

Transport Train. 39,64*) 

Bent . 12 

Total of Commissariat Reductions, Rs.. 4,26,904 0 0 

Grand Total, Rs.. 16,50,077 13 0 
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APPENDIX A. 


ANNUAL ACCOUNT OF THE MUNICIPAL FUND 


FROM 


1st JANUARY TO 31st DECEMBER 1861. 


AVT. 1 CO 



\ Bombay \ 


n 


APPENDIX TO 


APfEN 

Dr. ANNUAL STATEMENT of the Receipts and Disbursements 


Bn. a. p. 

Balances from the Annual Statement of 1860. 

Cash in tlie Government Treasury, Bank of Bombay, 
and in the hand of the Cleric to the Municipal 
Commissioners on 31st Decem¬ 
ber 1800 .Ks. 1,23,200 3 10 

Two Government. Securities lodged 
for safe custody in the Bank of 

Bombay. 5,000 0 (I 

- 1,28.200 3 10 


Ks. a. p. 




Unatljusted Advances and Balances on the same date. 

Surveyor to the Municipal Commis¬ 
sioners .11s. 24,240 15 1 


Collector of Municipal Taxes .... 

2/JSKi 

8 

0 

Wittoba Juwanjee. 

7,000 

0 

0 

Ghumajee Yadowjce. 

3,800 

0 

0 

Mauockjee Hormusjec. 

3,000 

0 

0 

Mr. C. Forjett . 

1,000 

0 

0 

Kannoo Gungtyee. 

2,300 

0 

0 

Gunnoo Bapoojee...... 

300 

0 

0 


Scavenging and Watering Contractor . 

.1. Wilkinson, on account of stores sold to him. 

Claim against Mr. 11. Conybear, late Superintendent 
of Repairs, from old accounts. 


43,037 7 1 

5,505 3 11 
230 0 0 


1,77,872 14 10 


Receipts in 1861. 


Assessment. 


Government Property . 

Houses, Buildings, and Bunds 
Horses and Vehicles. 


Fees. 


12,904 0 0 
3,62,022 14 0 
1,61,784 0 0 


5,26,711 


7 0 


Beating Batlakee. 

Stamping Weights and Measures . 

Ticketting Carta... 

N umbering Carts. 

Warrants and Fines ..... 

licences granted by the Municipal Commissioners 
Liquor Licences..... 


1,514 0 
1,192 1 
1,638 4 
179 8 
737 f. 
16,050 2 
68,392 11 


Carried forward, Bs... 


0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 


79,703 15 8 
7,84,288 5 (i 
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DIX A 


of the Municipal Fund, from \>t January to 3 let Meceinber 1861 . Cr. 


Its. 

a. 

P- 

17,978 

7 

1C 

10,087 

0 

7 

61,130 

11 

7 

2,241 

14 

10 

23,407 

7 

h 

7,204) 

13 

(> 

5,860 

7 

0 

1 1,200 

0 

0 

550 

0 

0 

60(i 

3 

(J 

5,520 

0 

0 

1,313 

1 

11 

414 

7 

1 

1,626 

4 

9 

211 

a 

0 

1,276 

13 

3 

7 

9 

5 

877 

it 

4 

G77 

9 

i 


Police. 


Contribution towards the expense of the Police under 
Section 29 of Act XXV. of 1858. 


Soknies. 

M unieipal Commissioners ...... 

Clerk and Establishment. 

Surveyor and ditto . 

8ervinj» Summonses. 

In charge?" of Chow kies. 


. Hr. GO,8 >5 12 
,.. 220 0 
GO 15 


A ssi*tant Surveyor and Establishment. 

Drainage Work .... 

Collector and Establishment ..... 

Assessor and ditto . 

Inspector of Markets and Establishment .... 


Superintendent of Mortuary Returns 

Cemetery on the Flats. 

(Mlice and Stable Rent. 


Contingencies . 

Clerk. 

Surveyor...... 

Collector.. 

Assessor.. 

Public Markets. 

Cemetery on the Flats. 

Lithographing and Printing. 

Advertisements .. 


Lighting Lamps. 


Roads. 


Scavenging 
Watering 
Repairing , 


Metalling. 

Broken Stone supplied.. 

Spreading Metal ... 

Sandstone supplied and spread . 


.Rs. 54,839 2 
... 23,614 3 

... 10.515 7 


Consolidating. 

Breaking Metal Departmental I y 
Widening Roads—Labour .... 

Compensation for Ground. 

Surveying . 


Carried forward, Rs... 


96,401 15 9] 
43,242 9 
21,787 13 Ol 


88,908 13 4| 

17,765 G 10| 
4,221 13 91 
730 12 
18,184 11 
G19 4 


Rs. a. 


82,9G8 7 0 


1,35,795 1 6 


.6,407 1 10 

2,b00 4 5 


2,91,983 4 8 


5,19,954 3 
3 
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APPENDIX TO 


A PPEN 


Dr. ANNUAL STATEMENT of the Receipts and Disbursements 



Rs. ■ a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Brought forward, Rs... 


7,84,288 5 ft 

Water Rates. 


9,416 10 8 

Stall Fees ....... 


2,058 0 0 

Slaughter Fees .... 


3,271 10 9 

Town Duties collected by Commissioner of Customs . 
G. I. P. Hailway Company.. 

Fines, 

Magistrate of Police. 

Collector of Bombay as Justice of the Peace........ 

Through the Clerk to the. Commissioners, Fine levied 

on Contractors . 

Ditto ditto Office Peons... 

Allowance for the attendance of a Clerk in the Court 
of Small Causes to give evidence... 

2,89,600 0 0 
70,020 12 7 

34,979 0 4 
470 0 0 

405 0 0 
2 10 0 

2 5 0 

3,59,62G 12 7 

35,449 0 4 

409 15 0 

Interest on (2) Government Securities for Rs. 5,000 
from 1st July I860 to 30th June 1861, less Income 

Tax, Rupees 8 . 

From C. Forjett, Esq., Government Fee on ground 
occupied by two Bullock Sheds to be paid to the 
Garrison Engineer.. 


192 0 0 

...... 

48 4 5 

Surveying Roads. 

Refunded to the Surveyor on account of Buggy hire.. 


3 10 0 

Drainage Deposit Account. 

Refunded by Government for investment in Govern- 
ment Securities. 


3,62,054 12 8 

Stores of the Surveyor. 

Credited to that Officer's Store Account, by Debit, 
to different works on the Credit side . 


; 

4,610 6 7 

Through the Survbyor — 

Watering Roads. 

Rent of a Stable and a House... 


420 8 3 

Widening Roads. 

Bendy and Cocoanut trees cut down and sold . 


15 0 0 

Carried forward, Ra... 


15,61,865 0 9 






























conseiivancy report. 

OIX A —{ronlinwft). 

of the Municipal Fund, from January to 31 it December 1861. Or. 


Brought forward, Rs... 


Tanks and Wells . 
Main Town Drain. 


Cleaning 


tie pairs to 

Stores of the Surveyor. 

Olliee Dead Stock of thatOflieer. 


Public Sluices. 


Annual 
ml 


.Its. 


>pec 
Floodgate 


66 4 
>,',30 13 
>643 12 


Public Building . 

„ Necessaries . 

„ Sonapore Necessary 


102 4 
0 11 


I'miancs . 

„ Tank" and Wells. 

Walls, I.oom* Stone ... 

„ Parapet .•. 

,, Malabar Hill Road and Mount Pleassint } 

Road .5 

< )oniercarrv Sewer 


Stable, at Breuch Candy Itoad. 

Railings of Bridgt s .. 

Chinch Bunder Pier. 

Slope at Smut pore Necessaries 
„ Belvidere Hill Roarl 

„ Malubur Hill Road.. 


Filling up the Cuminiitteepooru Tank . 
Pumping ditto 


Surveying for Main Drainage... 

Filling up Ground at Foras Road . 

Removing Gallery of Vusonjee Guiigalhcr .... 

Do. rrinarics. 

Erasing l.'rinary in Dewjeo Dvuirkadass lame 


Water Snpply Committee. 

Erecting Shed at Love Grove . 

Shed for Workshop . 


,, Stone Slope Wall at Souapore . 

Remaking Patten Street . 

liemaking Gilder Street . 


Carried forward, Rs., 


Its. a. p. 


1,333 1 H\ 
4,724 7 


‘2,767 lf» 2 

1 U til 


3,242 13 h. 
2,697 .5 4j 


103 0 3j 
0 3 lOf 

r>H o 
212 7 Oj 
23 12 0 
36 10 6j 

;ioo o loj 

5 0 !<l 
007 11 
027 9 31 
!> 10 0 , 
87 11 (i| 
18 2 0 


1,000 

40 


■ i 


l 1 c 

0 15 8 


Jla. a. j>. 

5,19,954 3 5 

(1,057 8 10 


13,420 3 3 


1,112 10 6 
28 1 9 
34(1 13 11 
8 0 0 


8 8 0 
G6 0 0 


3,058 9 
2,887 4 
089 4 


5,47,039 7 0 
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APPENDIX TO 
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Dr. ANNUAL STATEMENT of the Receipts and Disbursements 


Drought forward, Us... 


Re. a. 


p. Its. a. p. 
15,51,805 0 9 


Surveying Roiuh. 

For pulling down thf* dangerous portion of a Compound 

Wall ..... 

For the attendance of Clerks and Muistrees in the 
Supreme Court and in the Court of Small Causes .. 
A copy of Plan of Ground at Grant Road .. 

Improving Khetwady Back Hoad from Ghunajee 
Yadowjee—Kxpense inetirred on his account ...... 

Breaking Metal, Deparlmen tally, for paving Kerb k. 

Slab stones . 

From J. Wilkinson, Contractor, for Karth thrown over 
Sweepings on M attack jen Petty V Ground at Gilder 
Street... 


0 6 0 

‘2.i 9 7 


,30 12 4: 
15 0 (j 


Ground Kent collected. 

Stores of the Surveyor sold, used, ke . 

,, „ sold as being unserviceable.... 

Rrjtab ivy Roads. 

Sogta Beans and Trees sold. 


*i7*io :j 
220 1 10 


28 15 7 

29 G 1» 


r> 12 a 

884 1.3 U» 
1,043 12 1 

9 5 0 


Paving Gullies. 

From private parties, pay of Muecaduin from Julv t< 
September. 


( leaning Tanks. 

Rent of washing Stones ai Parell Tank from October 
1800 to September 1801 . 1 


Foras Roads. 

For the privilege of cutting Grass during the Monsoon’ 
of 1801 . 1 


Scavenging Roads. 

For Town Sweeping..... 

For Stable 1 lei use... 

Constructing Slaughter House at Mtchim. 

From Contractor, sum over paid to him... 

Carried forward, Ha... 


24 0 0 


192 0 0 


,300 0 0 


749 8 0 
20 0 0 


709 8 0 


02 14 5 
16,55,315 8 V 
























CONSERVANCY REPORT. 

DIX (continued). 

of the Municipal Fund, from lsf January to 31sf December 1861. 


It*, a. 


Brought forward, Rs... . 

486 7 
H 4 


Marking off boundaries of Foras Road 


Making Platform at Lo\o Grove 
„ at Khava Tank 


Construct i ntj 

Parapet Wall at (iovalla Tank. 

Open Gutter nl floret' Bunder. 

Do. South side of Bellasis itoad . 

Paved ((Utter in the Cununatteepoora Bazar Road 

Stalls in the Public Maikets . 

New Road in the (-unimuttecpoora. 

Frinaries in Shnik Memoii Street... 

Slaughter House at Muhim. 


Rebuilding Cross Drain, Wilderness Jfill Road. ! . 

Puxiug Gutters. :...| . 

Improving, K bet wady Back Road .• . 

Breach Vellard Work ... . 

Licence Fee refunded . 1 . 

Fine do. . 

Municipal Rates do.' . 

Income 'lux do.! . 

I iratnity.j . 

Municipal Fund, Ad justing Entry . . 

Law Charges..*..... . 

Vehar Water \\ orks, to Government, in part payment of* 

contribution for i860... j . 

Drainage Deposit. Account (with Her Majesty’s 
Treasury) 

>16 Notes of 5J per Cent. Government Loan.J 6,00,000 0 

Interest, paid on them, which will bo recovered; 

hereafter. j 10,01*6 9 

Premium on Home of the Notes .j 2.216 0 


186 15 
38 14 
4,037 3 
4,675 3 
0,027 ti 
6,279 1 
113 15 
1,937 1 


Office Dead Stock of the Clerk .. 

Do. do. Surveyor 

Stores of Surveyor. 


174 5 
34,566 11 


Do. for Watering and Scavenging, in charge 

of 0. Forjett, Esq.. 

Water Meters in charge of Water Works . 

Live Stock under Inspector of PuMie Markets. 

Mungulduss Nathooblmy’s (dock. 

Income 'lux to the Collector of that Tax on account of 
recoveries from Salaries .. 


Carried forward. Us... 


j>J Rs. 

j 5,47,039 


a 


494 

fi 


1(1 

5 

6 
10 

4 

II 

I 


92,894 

20 

5,462 

4,602 

9,804 

60 

183 

2,131 

99 

100 

02 

2,002 

1,00,000 


0 


o 

o 


6 

2 


6,13,140 

8 

34,731 


5,484 

4,914 

20 

1 

3,229 
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Cr. 


a. p. 


7 6 


11 8 
0 0 


14 9 
11 0 
10 11 
fi 8 

5 9 
0 0 
4 0 

6 0 
4 0 
0 0 

14 5 
12 0 

0 0 


9 0 
7 9 


0 8 

12 0 
10 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 


13,57,815 5 1 
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Bombay, Municipal Commissioners’ Office, la< January 1802. 











CONSERVANCY REPORT. 

SIX A~ (amtinmd). 

if the Municipal Fund, from 1j< January to 31s/ December 3861. 


m 

[ Bombay ] 


Cr. 


1!rought forward, [is.. 

Balances in favour of the Fuwl on 31st VecembiT 18Gl.j 

In the Government Treasury . 1,40,902 10 lOj 

„ Bank of Bombay . 7,455 0 l ' 

„ bund of tin* Clerk to 
the Municipal Com¬ 
missioners,Cush,Ks. 93 10 3 
2 Cheques on the Bank . .33 4 4 

- 126 U 7 


Us. a. p. • Us. u. p. 
. 13,57,815 5 1 


Surveyor to the Municipal Commis¬ 
sioners. ...... 

Collector of Tuxes. 


(iunnoo Bnpoojec , 


Posiiia Chungni. 

Shulluin Ilhomloo. 

Messrs. Kennedy am! Co. 


Mr. L. Ledbetter 


nt. Loan, 

lodged 

on the same date . 

2,591 

0 

10 

1,126 

n 

0 

34,409 

u 

1 

150 

0 

0 

3.500 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

300 

0 

fl 

150 

0 

0 

2,000 

11 

2 

2,227 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 


1,48,485 0 ]| 
5,000 0 0] 


50,115 8 1 


Claim ajrainst Mr, IT. Convboar, lufe Suj»eriidend«?ntJ 
of Repairs. 


Total, Us... 


230 0 0 


1 2,03,830 8 


115,til,645 13 3 


(Errors Excepted) 


II. TRACEY, 
Clerk. 


APP. 3 CO 



















APPENDIX TO CONSERVANCY REPORT. 


STATEMENT of the Asset* of the Municipal Fund on the 31*/ 

ZJtcew/'tr'lMi2. 


Cush,—llev Majesty's Government Treasury . 


... 

2 Y E lu the hands of the < Jerk, ' ! 

J£§| Cash . .Us. 93 to Oi 

a *2 Unpaid Cheques. 33 4 4j 

5 Z *2 1 


Hs. a: p,| He. a. p. 

| 1.40,902 10 Id' 

7,455 6 8 


Two fiovernment Seoul ities of 4 per Cent. I .nan, lodged! 

for safe custody in the Hank of Horn bay.! 

Unadjusted Advances ..... j 

Balance usrainst Mr. iI. Coimvbear... 1 


126 14 7 


1,48,486 0 1 


6,000 0 0 
60,115 8 1 

2 it) O O 


I 'a/nr of Dntd Stock in chanje of the folioiciny Offinrs'l 

Clerk to the Municipal Commissioners, besides Books: 
ami Publications to which no xaluo has been! 

assigned.' 

Surveyor to the Municipal Commissioners, Stores IN.I 
44.600-8-4, and Ortire Dead Stock Us. 2,3(11-‘-Mb' 

Ccl lector of Municipal Taxes.. : 

Assessor of Houses.j 

Inspector of Slaughter Houses, Murket.s, and Shops... 

Deputy Commissioner of Police .* 

C. UorjeU, l>ij., Insjx etui* fur * S< 

Watering.... 

Bombay Yehar Water Wosks ... 


056 


0! 


t 


45,81*7 11 1| 

500 8 :T 
158 o o; 

2(18 1 0 
It'9 0 fij 

■cuveugmy; and l Correct Accounts of these Stoics 
.. j Iw ill be •.ubinittiMbuext vear. 

.! 4,014 10 (i 


i 


L'nrtVoVtretl TtUf’i on 3 J si iin'etnhf-r, according to fh-\ 

Co/It (tin's lit- turns. j* j 

• I 

Hate* on Houses and band".«t. ! '1,01,411 14 (t| 


'luxes on \ chides aiul Animals. 


I 


02,580 3 Oi 


Total, Ue... 


j ; 1,17,<)47 2 10 


[6,21,777 11 0 


(Errors Excepted) 

II. TRACEY, 

Clerk t<> the Municipal Commissioners. 
Ilomlmi/, Mnnicijml Commimnners’ Office. 
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STATEMENT showing thp amount of Survey work done from 1 st April 1861 
to 31s< March !(«>■!, in the Hydrabad Collectorate. 


Deputy 

Collector* 


Village*. 


t Completed 
No. ■ fluriwr iI k* 

i v • 


4 | 5 


Remark*. 



Ifunnusr. or demarcation of Villose Boundaries. 

The work in this Talookn is now being revised ; 
the numlior of I)el»s will be fixed also, not 
done hitherto. 

In one Tuppa the work is being revised ; else¬ 
where it is completed. 


The work of demarcation in the Debs not 
entered in column 5 was completed in these 
Talookas prior to the 1st April 1861. 


IBnddccitn... 

I 

1H3 

213 ! 

1 

1 

jBagn-ka-T.mda .. 

97 

1 

62 | 

Mtlifra Molihut . 

03 

13 

Sdhkee. 

11 1 

13 f 


63 

4 , 

iMora . 

7!> 

2« 

(Sukkruud. 

101 

1 

!Italia . . . 

10!) 

72 ! 

(Shadadpoor . 

72 

59 i 

Allvnr-ka-Tanda .. 

/o' 

■l:. j 

;Mcor|w>or. 

26 

17 | 

I llydrabad . 

63 

11 |J 


'Jote. —The Boundary between the Talookas of Meerpoor. All> ar-ka-Tanda, and Mohhut Dehra, 
in (lie Hydrabad Oollcctorate, and the Political Superintendence. Timer and Parkur, is to 
be settled at the close of the current mouth; until then son* boundary demarcation 
remains incomplete. 


Tuakuvst, or Village Boundary Survey. 


Snhitee. 

11 1 

11 

Kundiara. 

63 

4 

Mora . ... 

79 

21 

Sukkrimd.. 

101 

101 

Halla . 

109 

109 

Shadadpoor...... 

72 

7 2 

Meerpoor. 

26 

26 

Allyar-ka-Tanda .. 

75 

75 

Mohhut Delira .. 

63 

M 

Bagn*ka*Tanda .. 

97 

S 

Bmldeena. 

485 

8 

Hydrabad . 

65 

6 


The other Delia in this District were thakbusted 
prior to the 1st April 1861. 


This work has nil been done between 1st April 
and 3lst March 1862. 

d6 Delta were thakbusted in I860.—3 Deha 
now remaining to be completed. 

53 Delia were thakbusted in I860.—36 Deha 
now remaining to be completed. 

The work was commenced here in March 1862. 

59 Delis were thakbusted iu 1857. The work 
in this Talooka, ami in part of Goonee, will 
be revised during the next two months. 


Khistwar, or Field Survey. 

Goonee.Becgaha 1,73,676. The field survey was suspended in Goonee and 

transferred to the Hydrabad Talooka at the 
end of March 1862. 


APR. 1 « 




















ANNUAL REPORT 


ON TUB * 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

FOE THE TEAE 1881-62. 




CONTENTS 


CIIAPTER I. 

I NT ttOJ> POTION • 

Administration formed for the Central Provinces . 

Their external boundaries 

Their general shape 

The Santpnoru 11 ills 

Districts north of the Hills 

The Nerhudda Valley 

The Districts in the Sautpoora Hills 

The Valley of the Wurda 

The Valley of the Wvnguoga 

hakes and Tanks 

The Rier Country 

The Plateau of Chuttce«ghur .. 

The fiurjat States- 
The Valley of the Mahanuddy 
The Central Wilderness 
The Bitstnr State 
The Kalahundy State 
'I’he (iodaven District 
Physical features 
Past History 

Ancient Hindoo Dynasties 
The Gone! Trihe 
The C»oml It aj pouts 
Their four Kingdoms 
Their Itemaiu* 

Dynast) of Wurungul in the Deccan 
Mahouiedan Hitlers 

Misfortune of the Sangor and Nerhudda Territories 
The <*resit. Hlion*la Kingdom 
Its extent 

The first and second Bughoojec .. 

Cession of Territ try to the British Government and to the N'izmu 
Ultimate limits of the Nagpore Kingdom 
It lapses t • the British Government 
Minor Cessions 

Dates of acquisition of Territory 
Mahratta Buie and Associations 


Paras. 

2 

3 

4 
fi 
7 

# 

11 

12 


13 

15 

17 

IS 

21 

22 


23 




32 

33 

34 

35 
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I " ] 


Different languages used in the Central Provinces 


PM*. 

.... ..'.as' 

Various Tribes and Castes of the population 


.. 86 

The (Jonds 


.. 3? 

Tins Muhomedaus 



The Rrahmins 



The llnjpoots 



Mercantile classes 


.. 38 

Agricultural Tribes 


.. 39 

The Koonhees 



The Lodhee* 



Tribes dwelling in the wilderness 


.. 40 

The Kunjaira Traders and Carriers 


41 

CltMteral character of the people 


.. 42 

The various breeds of Cattle .. 


.. 43 

Wild Animal* 



Agricultural products 


44 

Cotton 



Cereals 



Oilseed 



Opium 


• • « 

Sugar-cane 



Indian Corn and Millet 



Lac-dye 



The Timber Forests 


.. 45 

Character of the Soil 


40 

Coal and Iron 


.. 47 

Stones and Hocks 


.. 48 

Arts and .Manufactures 


41t 

Architectural Remains 


50 

Towns and Cities 


.. 51 

Nagporc 


., . 

Saugor and Jubbulpore 


. • « 

Chanda and Mundla 


M 

Raepnre and minor plaees 


* • M 

Trade 


.. 52 

Comniercial Routes 


M 

Export* and Imports 


.. 53 

General form of Administration 


.. 55 

Civil Divisions and Districts 


.. 5t; 


CHAPTER 11 .—J U DI ClA L . 

Section I.—Civil Justicb. 

Defective. Returns .. .. .. ..58 

Previous systeui .. .. ., .. 59 
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[Central Provs.] 




Paras. 

New Judicial Establishment* .. 


.. 61 

Increase in the number of Judges 



Courts of Small Causes 


.. 63 

CM1 Judges in Military Cantonments 


.. 64 

Comparative tenacity of litigation 


.. 60 

Petty character of the litigation 


.. 67 

Status of limitation 


.. 68 

Proportion of costs to value of suits 


.. 70 

Improved inode of serving processes 


• • »» 

Execution of decrees 


.. 71 

Appeals 


.. 72 

Delay in their disposal 


.. 73 

Additional Appellate Officer 


.. 74 

Arbitrators and Assessors 


7(5 

Native Pleaders and Agents .. 


*• j* 

To be discouraged an a profession 



Recording of evidence by the hand of the Judge 

.. 77 

Language used in the Courts .. 


.. 78 

Admission of the Muhratta language into 

the Courts of certain Districts 

„ „ 

Registration of Deeds 


.. 70 

The constituting of Clerks of the Courts 


.. 80 

Existing defect^ and their causes 


81 

Section 11.— 

-Criminai. Justice. 


Abstract Statement of crime 


.. 83 

A slight increase of crime 


.. 84 

Ratio of crime to the population 


.. 85 

Prevailing motive of crime 


MO 

M urders 


-- 87 

Meriah sacrifice of children nearly ceased 


. . 88 

AWiirr of Secret Infanticide -. 


.. 80 

Suicides 


.. 00 

Thuggee 


.. 01 

Gang Robbery 

.. 

92 

Its causes ami peculiarities 


. . M 

Robberies on the Saugor Frontier 


.. 03 

Highway Robbery 


.. 05 

Paucity of Affrays 


.. JM» 

Cattle-stealing 


.. 07 

Frequency of Burglaries 


.. 08 

Ordinary Theft 


.. 09 

Adultery eases, few 


.. UK) 

Perjury 

.. 

.. 101 

Forgery and false coining 


.. 102 

Despatch of Criminal business.. 


.. 105 
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Paras . 

Prosecution of crime not quite successful on the whole .. .. 100 

Attendance of Witnesses .. .. .. 108 
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ANNUAL REPORT 

ON THB 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

FOR THE TEAR 1861-62. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Introduction. 

I proceed to submit the Administration Report for Iho Central Provinces up to 
tbe 1st August 1862. As this Administration was constituted on the 2nd November 
I SGI, the present is the fnl Report. The affairs of one portion of the new Provinces 
(namely, the Saugor and Nerbuddu Territories) have indeed, from time to time, been 
reported upon in conjunction with those of the North-Western Provinces; and the 
affairs of another portion, namely, Sumhulpore and its Dependencies, in conjunction with 
those of Bengal. But the affairs of one main portion, namely, the Nagpore Province, 
have uevor vet Hen reported to the Supreme 0< vernment. 


2. By the Government. Resolution of 2nd November 18G1 the Province of 


Administration formed for the 
Central I’roviurea. 


Nag pore and its Dependencies, and the Saugor and Ner- 
budda Territories, were formed into the Central Provinces. 


By the Government Resolution of 30th April ISG2 Sumhulpore and its Dependencies 
were added thereto. In this Report it will he necessary to treat of these various 


Provinces as one whole under their joint appellation of the Central Provinces. 


3. These Provinces, then, are of great extent. They stretch from Bundlecund 


Their extern*! boundaries 


in the north, to the Madras Presidency in the south ; from 
the Frontier of Bengal in the east, to independent Malwa 


and to the Deccan in the west. Their extreme length from north to south may be 


computed at 510, and their extreme breadth from east to west at 530 miles. They 
extend from the 18th to 24th degree of North Latitude, and from the 77lh to 83rd 


degree of East Longitude. Their estimated area amounts to 150,000 stjuare miles. 
Among the ancient Divisions of India they comprise portions of Hindustan and Malwu, 
and the greater part of Gondwana ; but iu a strict sense they do not comprise any 
part of the Deccan. A glance at the Map prefixed to this Report will shew how the 
several Frontiers are formed. It will suffice here to state that these Provinces are 
bounded on the north by the Independent States of Bundlecund, of which the prin¬ 
cipal aro Tehrec and Punnah ; on the west and north-west by the British District 
of Chuudeyrec, Lullutpore (belonging to the north-west Provinces), by tbe Bhopaul 
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State, by Soindia’s Dominions, by Barar, and by the N beam’s Dominion*; on the south 
and south-east by the Nizam’s Dominions and by the Madras Distriot ofRajahraundry; 
on the east by the Joy pore State, under Madras jurisdiction j by those portions of 
Bengal known as the Tributary Mchals and the north-west Frontier Agency; and by 
the Rewa State. 


4. In general terms, then, the Central Provinoee may be described os an extensive 
British Territory, situated in the very heart and centre of the Indian Peninsula, dissociated, 
geographically and politically, from other British Provinces ; and thoagh occasionally 
touching upon neighbouring British Districts, yet, for the 
most part, surrounded on all sides by Foreign Territory. 
But, on the other hand, they are compact within themselves; their jurisdiction, though 
expausive, is not straggling; their Frontiers, though exhibiting some irregularities, run 
generally in regular lines, and their shape is that of a vast triangle. 


Their general shape. 


5. The country, thus comprised, possesses physical and external features so nume¬ 
rous and varied, that to describe them all within the limits of this llej»ort would be 
impossible. But I shall attempt such description as may convey a general idea of the 
main characteristics. 


The Snutpo^rn lliiln. 


C. The first striking feature in the Central Provinces is their division into nearly 
two halves by the Sautpoora Hills. This rango runs south 
of the River Nerbudda from east to west. Within itself 
it embraces considerable tracts of table land, which have been forStd into several 
Districts. It may be said, then, that there aro three kinds of Districts,/^, those north 
of or above the Sautpoora Hills; second, those belonging to the Hills; and third, those 
south of or below the Hills. The Districts in and above the Sautpoora Hills have the 
better climate, and aro the more interesting. Those below the Hills have a less desirable 
climate, but they are the greatest, and the moat capable of development. 


7. The Districts north of or above the Sautpoora Hills, then, commence from 
. where the table land of Bundlecund is supported or Hanked 

Districts north of the Hills. .... , „ * . 

by Hills, which, with their scarped faces, their rugged bas¬ 
tions, their elongated horizontal summits, appear like the fortresses of Nature. The 
north-west portion of the tract, which is known as the Saugor and DumoH Territory, 
is au undulating or hilly country diversified by the off-shoots of the Vindya Range, 
and to the south resting upon the range itself. Though often either rugged or arid 
or overgrown with jungle, it has much scattered cultivation and contains many spots of 
richness and beauty. Then to the south there comes the Vindya Hills, a comparatively 
low and irregular range overlooking the Valley op the Nerbudda River. This Valley 
commences from the western limit of Hoshungabad District (not far from Mhow and 
Indore) passing through the Nursingpoor District on to 
Jubbulpore. It is bounded on the north, then, by the 
Vindyas, and reaches to the Sautpooras, which form its southern boundary. At Jubbul¬ 
pore it is gradually cut off by the off-shoots of the Sautpoora Hills. Though deep 


The- Nerbudda Valley. 
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it is, on the whole, broad, often haring a breadth of thirty miles. Its extreme length 
may be more tha'a two hundred mile*, watered by the Nerbudda from end to end. For the 
most part it is a sheet of excellent cultivation of sugar-cane, cotton, and wheat, and 
i« one of the finest parts of the Central Provinces. In the cold season the prospect is 
remarkable, consisting in long plains waving with harvest, and bounded on either hand 
with ranges running almost parallel to each other, and stretching out in seemingly 
endless perspective. 

fi. Then froifi Jubbulpore running northwards towards Mirzapore, up to the 
Frontier of the Rewo Agency, there is a tract which is really a branch of the Nerbudda 
Valley, though it is not permeated by any stream of note. It is about a hundred 
miles in length and of varying breadth. In fertility it is hardly inferior to the Nerbudda 
Valley. It is now traversed by the Trank Road from Mirzapore to Jubbulpore. 
And the entire tract from the Frontier of Rewa to Jubbulpore, and thence along the 
bank of the Nerbudda to the extremity of Iloshungabad, is to be traversed by a Railway. 
Here, then, is to be found one of the principal arteries of wealth and traffic within 
these Provinces. 

9. The Districts in the Sautpoora Range from the Hill Region of the Central 
The IVwtrict* »n tbo Saut- Provinces, commence from the elevated Plateau of Umur- 

P«**r» Hill*. kuniuk, where the River Nerbudda has its sompe. The 

Plateau itself n<jw belongs to the Raja of Rewa ; but the cool and fertile, though wild, 
valleys iu its neighbourhood are British. As they approach tho Valley of the Nerbudda 
they become lower and less healthy. These several tracts are known as the Mundla District., 
once the seat of' a mixed Gond and Rajpoot Dyuasty, sparsely peopled, scantily cultivated, 
rich iu resources, poor in development, in parts fit for European settlements, in parts 
fit only for the habitation of tigers. 

10. Due west there comes the Seoneo District, generally wild and hilly, but with 
some rich valleys and plateau. This is traversed from end to cud by the Trunk Road from 
Jubbulpore to Nagpore ; westward again is the Chiudwara District, once the scat of the 
principal Gond Dynasty in these Provinces. It contains tho Muthoorand the Puchmurree 
Hills, important places, on which rest the hopes of establishing Sanataria for these 
Provinces, and on one of which it is proposed to establish an European Convalescent 
DepAl. Again to the west is the Baitool District, possessing one extensive table 
land, where the River Taptee has its source, and one fine valley which produces tho best 
Opium in these Provinces. In this District there are situated tho Khamlee Hills, where 
a possible, though not certain, project of a Sanutarium has been formed. 

11. The Districts south of or below the Sautpoora Range constitute, in tho first 
place, the Province of Nagpore Proper. These are separated from Berar and tho Nizam's 
Dominions by tho River Wurda running from north to south. It is along the left 
bank of the river that there is situated the great Cotton Field of the Central Provin¬ 
ces. In the north, where the river debouches from the Sautpoora Hills, the cotton 
cultivation consists of a rich but narrow strip along the bank. This strip widens as 
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it proceed* southward*, til!, owing to a eemi-cireular curve of the river, it attain* a 
width of fifty miles at a point which may be marked by Hinganghat, the well known 
cotton mart. Here is the great plain of black loamy soil cultivated partly with 
cotton and partly with wheat and maize, but capable of being cultivated chiefly with 
cotton. The flat unvarying ebampagno of unbroken chili* 
The Yullejr of tlie Wards. VB t; on contrasts strangely with the stony, jungly, ruggedi 

and undulating tracts aronnd it. Then it gradually becomes narrower and narrower 
still hugging the banks of the river, but mure and more encroached upon by the brush- 
wood and forest till it becomes lost a little below the old City of Clianda. At this 
point the Desert and the Garden arc brought into junta-position. On one side of the City 
there is the black lonm and the cotton crops ; on the other 6tde there is the barreu 
nnpropitious ground covered with low forest and brushwood, and tenanted by wild 
beasts. This black soil tract, then, cannot be less than 100 miles in length, while its 
breadth is varying. Its probable area may amount to 8,!)K5 or 1,000 square miles. Aud 
this area one day may, and will, be cultivated chiefly with cotton. 


The Valley of the Wyogunga. 


12. The next great Division is the Valley of the Wyngunga, which flown nearly 
parallel to the Wurda from north to south. Toward* 
the north, where the river debouches from the Snntpnora 
Hills, the valley is broad, generally cultivated, and often rich. Ou the right bank 
opposite %»e Capital, Nagpore, the valley reaches out to a great breadth till it is 
{separated only by some hilly country from the Valley of the Wurda. litre, then, is the 
groat Pi.\ in of Nagpoiie stretching from the Capital to the River Wyngunga for forty 
miles of Hat unbroken cultivation of wheat and maize. On the opposite side of the 
river the country is more broken or undulating, and but partially cultivated, chiefly by 
means of irrigation from tanks. These tanks are so humor¬ 
ous, and some of them so large, being many miles in 
circumference, that this tract might almost be called the Lake Region of Nagpore. 
Here a tank is not a piece of water with regular banks, crowned with rows or avenues 
of trees, with au artificial dyke and sluices, and with fields around it. But it is an 
irregular expanse of water; its banks are formed by rugged hills covered with low 
forests that fringe the water where the wild beasts repair to drink; its dykes, mainly 
shaped out of spurs from the hills, are thrown athwart tbo hollows, a part only being 
formed by masonry; its sluices often consist of chasms or fissures in the rock; its broad 
surface is often, us the monsoon approaches, lashed into surging and crested waves. 


Lakes and. Tanks, 


13. Proceeding southward the Valley of the Wyngunga becomes narrower but 
continues rich, abounding in rice cultivation, and highly irrigated, until at lust it joins 
• ... _ . the Wurda (there called the Prauhita) below Chandah. Its 

feeders have also v valleys of a similar character. But the 
cultivation is hemmed in by low forest or rank jungle ; and even in the cultivated tracts 
the malaria is so prejudicial, that during the autumn and early winter no European 
could eater there and live. As, then, the Valley of the Wurda is the Cotton Field, so 
the lower valley of the Wyngunga is the Rick Field of these Provinces. 
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14. Proceeding eaatwerd the attention ia arretted by the plateau of Chutteeigbar. 
Thit tract it eonttdered to be one of the finest and most promising portions of the 
Central Provinces. 


15. After running in a comparatively straight line, west to east, from the banks of 
the Taptee, past the Valleys of both Wards and the Wyngunga over a distanoe of 
nearly three hundred miles, the Sautpoora Range culminates at Amnrkuntuk, a oele- 


The pUteta of Chutteughur. 


brated spot-, and already mentioned. After that the range 
turns abruptly and shapes its course northwards. Beneath 


and beyond tho remarkable angle thus formed there lies the undulating table land of 
the Plateau of CuurrBEsoaua, now called (after tho name of the principal Station) 


the District of Jlaepore. The northern or upper portion has its sufaee broken up 
by a variety of small hills and ranges of irregular formation. It is not well cultivated 
nor thickly peopled. Its principal place is the old City of Ruttunpoor. Proceeding 
southwards the country becomes more open and better cultivated. 


16. From the forest-clothed hills far down to the south there rise the Maha- 
nuddy and the Sew Rivers. These run northwards almost parallel to each other, 
and both intersect the plains of Chutteesghur in the neighbourhood of Rfleporc. The 
extensive tracts, then, adjacent to or situate between these rivers possess remarkable 
productive powers. They produce wheat and rice in abundance. The ground is on u 
high level, stretching out in long and gentle undulations, presenting the sight of endless 
cultivation without any break or interruption for many miles. The harvests have 
increased oHatc, and will increase indefinitely until Chutteesghur becomes one of the 
great granaries of the country. 


* 1?. Eastward beyond tho Valley of the Mahanuddy, there intervene the petty 
states, dependencies of Sumbulpore. A stream (one of the feeders of the Mahanuddy) 
named the Jank, forms the boundary between the Racpore District of the Nagpore 

Proviuce and these states. Here there appear various 
The Ourjnt State*. . ... ...... . 1 * . 

ranges of wild wooded hills generally running from north 

to south. In some places the hills rise to a considerable altitude, and the wilderness 
becomes a no^tle forest. These tracts are now poor and barbarous, yet possessing great 
capability of improvement; held by Feudal Chiefs, tributaries of the British Govern¬ 
ment. Thus the country continues for more than fifty miles till the valley of the 
Mahanuddy once more meets the view. That river, having as already mentioned, run 
its course northwards, turns round and proceeds in a south-easterly direction in its 
progress towards the sea. In this neighbourhood its valley is sometimes shut in by 
hills, and sometimes opens out into a fine expanse. It is here that Sumbulpore and 
the British Territory pertaining to it are. situated. And, truly, in an economic point of 
view, the situation is a commanding one. For many miles above this point tho 
Mahauuddy is navigable during tho monsoon months only, though not during tho 
greater part of tho year. But a few miles below Sumbulpore the river becomes 
navigable all tho year round, right down to the sea. It is to this point, then, the 
head of the Mahanuddy, navigation, that we hope to carry by land transit the vast 
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produoe of Eastern Nagpore. Thenoo the panage to the seaport wilt be sufficiently 

easy. 


IS. The Sumbulpore territory, then, consists in reality of the Vamjsy of thk 
Mahaneddy and its feeder the Eebe, which traverse the whole district from one 
extremity to the other. The remainder of the district, though extensive in area, 

consists chiefly of hill and forest, with occasional valleys 
The Valley of tho Mahannddr. ,, , . - „ , _ , . 

partially reclaimed. Even the valley of the Eebe is ruggod 

and narrow. But the valley of the Malmnuddy is in most parts open, and attains to a 
considerable width, opposite Sumbulpore. It is but partially cultivated as yet; but its 
natural capabilities are supposed to be enormous. It produces cotton, sugar-cane and 
rice. It possesses a complete system of tank irrigation, and an industrious, though 
scanty, population. As already explained, the ^western valley of the Mahanuddy is bounded 
by wooded bills, some of which abut abruptly on the river itself. To tbe eastwards, 
again, there appear tbe hills and the forests. And about forty miles to the north of 
Sumbulpore there is the frontier of the wild and almost unknown hill states 
subordinate to the North-west Frontier Agency of the Bengal Government. In that 
direction the hills rise higher and higher, stop by step, till they flank the salubrious 
table laud of Chota Nagpore. Again, about 40 miles to the east and south-east 
of Sumbulpore, there runB the frontier of tbe tributary states of Orissa, and of the 
Cuttack district. 


19. The eastern confines of the Central Provinces having thus been reached, it 
remains only to notice the southern and south-eastern. • 


20. Thus the south-eastern portion of the Nagpore Province is a Great Wilderness. 
It stretches from the valley of the Wynegunga, and the plains of Chutteesghur, down* to 
the Godavery on the south, and almost to the range of the Eastern Ghaut Mountains 
that overhang the littoral districts of Bengal and Madras. It is divided into two 
portions by the Indrawatty river, which, rising in tb^ Eastern Ghauts, runs in a south¬ 
west course to join the Godavery. 


The Central Wilderne**. 


21. With a few small and rare exceptions, the upper portion, north of the 
Indrawatty, is composed of out-lying portions of the Chanda, Bhundara, and Kaepore 
districts, and of the Bustar state. It is entirely unculti¬ 
vated and uninhabited. It is unsurveyed, aud almost un¬ 
trodden by man, except in one line traversed once or twice a year by tbe hardy llunjarra 
traders with their long strings of laden bullocks. This track is the solitary mark of 
human occupation. The whole tract is behoved to abound in hill and wood, and to be 
malarious, even deadly, in climate. In some places it is known to contain, or to have 
contained, valuable and extensive forests. In the hills to the north of it the river 
MahaDuddy has its source. In the south-west, nearer to the Godavery, the*e is the 
solitary mount of Soorjaghur, rising to a height of 4,000 feet, and said to be crowned 
with some Hindoo temples. On the whole, it is one of the wildest portions of the 
British dominions in the cast, and is a blank in the Map of India. In area it is as 
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large as two or three districts in the settled Provinces. Yet its total revenues are uuder 
a few thousands of Rupees, and its population uuder a few thousand souls. 

22. The lower portion, south of the Indrawatty, if not quite so desolate as the 
portion just described, is still very wild. Its climate, if not deadly, is still malarious 
and unhealthy. The Indrawatty itself does not contribute much to agriculture, or to 
human habitation. There are but few villages (and those wretched) along its banks, 
and but scanty cultivation it its valley. In some places it is fringed with forests. It 
has some noble cascades, and often rushes over rapids. Tt is neither navigated nor 

navigable. On the south bank is situated Jngdulpoor, in 
The Baiter State. . ... , , 

itself a village, but the Capital of Hus tar, a Native State, 

under political control of British authority, with a large arm, and a small half-civilized 
population. This part, also, has heretofore formed a blank in Indian Geography. But 
recent enquiries have thrown some light on these dark regions. The country is des¬ 
cribed as au interminable and primeval forest, with a sprinkling here and there of small 
villages with patches of cultivation. There are various ranges of hills occasionally 
dothed with forests of Saul and Teuk; and at one point near the Indrawatty there is a 
group of hills from 3,000 to 4,000 feet high, and having a cool climate. Beyond 
Bustar, stretching far to the north-east, close up to Sumbulpore, there is the outlying 

_ , , , „ state of Khurondeor Kalabundy, also a petty principality 

The Kalaliumiy State. , , , . , * 

under the political control of British authority. I his 

lerrilory is somewhat similar in character to that of Bustar. But the country is more 
jpen aud salubrious. Again, the eastern limits of Bustar touch upon the Jeyporo 
State, which is under the political jurisdiction of the Madras Presidency. In the 
Kastern Ghauts, near to Jevpore, there rises the Soiree river, which runs southwards to 
oin the Godavery. In character it resembles the Indrawatty, though it is on a smaller 
icalfl. It is partially fringed with forest, and timber can sometimes he floated down. 
Rut it is not navigable. Its junction with the Godavery is near that Great Gorge 
vhcre the Godavery bursts through the Eastern Ghauts in its course to the sea, and 
iIso near the boundary of the Rajahmundry, or Godavery District of the Madras Pre- 
idency. 


The Kalahuiidy Stele. 


23. There only remains the long strip of territory lying along the left bank of the 

A Godavery. and between the southern boundary of the Bustar 

The Godftvorv District. , , mi . , 

state and the river. I here is a fringe of villages and cul- 

ivation ulong the river bank j but in the interior, beyond that margin, the country is the 
ame as that already described. To the north of this strip there stands the new station 
if Sironchu, near the juuction of the rivers Wurda, Wynguuga,* Indrawatty and Goda- 
ery. Lower down the river is Doomagoodum, the head quarters of the Godavery 
'lavigation Department. 

24. The various kinds of districts have now been described. Such briefly, then, 

. ,, in their external aspect, are the Central Provinces; vast in 

rhyucal feature*. 

geographical area, infinitely varied in local and topograph iaq 


• The eambiuod rirera Word* end Wjngunga form the Pranheeu. 
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details, sometimes flat and fertile, bat generally wild and ragged, abounding in 
hills, forests and brushwood, sparsely populated and scantily cultivated for the most 
part, but occasionally opening out into long and broad tracts covered with harvests and 
thickly inhabited ; on the whole, poor and unproductive at present, but rich in various 
resoflh?es, and capable of indefinite development in the future. 

25. For the purposes of this report, it will suffice to touch only on those portions 
of the past history of this country which may have mate- 
Paat Hwtorj, r folly affected the condition of things as they appear at the 

present day. 


26. The earliest dynasties in this part of India, of which any thing is now either 
recorded or remembered, are those of the Gond Rajpoots. But prior to these, and 
superior to them in civilization, there must have beon several 
Hindoo dynasties which are only now known by architec¬ 
tural remains,—some at Jubbulpore on the hanks of the Nerbuddo, some in the hilly part 
of Chulteesghur, and some at Bustar in the heart of the wilderness. 


Ancicut Hindoo Dynasties. 


The Uoml Tribe. 


27. As already stated in this ebapter, the ancient Gondwnna or country of the 
Goads comprises most of the countries now included in the Central Provinces, both 
below and above the Sautpoora range. The earliest settlers in the woods and hills, and 
the oldest dynasties were Gond. The Gonds seem without 
doubt to have been one of the most powerful and important 
of the aboriginal races of India. Existing prior to the advent of the Hindoos, they 
possessed their own forms of heathenism, which often are preserved entire and intact to 
this day, and which have always and under all changes impressed their matk ou the 
character of the tribe. But some Gonds, while retaining their external and distinctive 
characteristics, adopted the Hindoo and some few the Mahomed an religion. Thus there 
are seen in the present age, as respects faith and custom, three kinds of Gonds, 
namely thp aboriginal Gonds, the Hindoo Gonds, and the few Mussulman Gonds. 
While in physique and morale all three seem much alike. Tho Hindoo conquered, 
of the Gonds were principally Rajpoots. These intermarried with the conquerors, 
and their descendants are called Rajpoots, and pride themselves on their descent. 
Most of the indigenous Rajpoots, so called, are really Gond Rajpoots. These mixed 

races, becoming acclimatised to countries that would 
The Gond Itajpoota. , ' 9 . ... , 

have proved deadly to many civilized nations, spread 

themselves over wide domains, and in arms und policy emulated the achievements of 
superior tribes. Their original boundary in the south may, perhaps, have been the 
Godavery. If it was, they must have crossed that river, and extended far into ftie 
Deccan. 


23. They formed from first to last four kingdoms within the present limits of 
these Provinces. The northern kingdom had its capital at Mundla, and at Gurra, 
(near the modern City of Jnbbulpore), and dominated the greater part of the Nerbudda 
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Valley; while the remainder, together with the northern or Satigor District was 
occupied by Boondela Rajpoots, and by Hindoos of various 
Their four Kingdoms. tribes. Of the two midland Kingdoms one had its*Capital at 

Denghur on the southern face or slopes of the Sautpoora Range, overlooking and 
commanding the plains which now belong to Nagpore, Deognrh is now ruined and 
utterly desolate; but it was a City before Nagpore was even a village. The other 
midland Kingdom has its Capital at Kherla, a Hill commanding the rich valley of 
Baitool in the heart of the Sautpoora Hills. To this also belonged the celebrated 
forts of Gawilghur and Nurnalla, both in the same range. The southern kingdom 
bad its Capital ut. Chanda on the Wnrdn, and comprised a vast lnit wild territory; it 
strt'tebed far up to the north-east, and again commanding the Godavery stretched 
far down to the south. These four Dynasties existed at least some time before the 
formation of the Mogul Empire. They were brave and independent, but they could 
never have been rich or powerful. Still, each of them must have possessed an annual 
revenue of some lakhs of Rupees. They were quite inferior in art and civilization 
to the Hindoo and Maliomedan Dynasties known in other 
parts of India; but still they each left architectural re¬ 
mains and monuments of great interest at Manilla, ut Deogkur, at Kherla , ami at Chanda. 
These ruins surrounded by, or adjacent to, the waste or the rocks, or the forest, fill 
the modern enquirer with mirpiisc, and attest the former energies of half-civilized 
races,* contending with the wildness of nature. As the Mahomedan rule absorbed 
the diUVreni. parts of Central India, it attaekod these Gond Kingdoms in turn. 
The northern Kingdom, however, in some struggles, well known to local tradition, 
maintained something of its independence, though it may have lost many of its 
richer Provinces. pic southern Kingdom also does not appear to have been entirely 
subdued, though it was rendered tributary; but its branches across the Goda¬ 
very were carried away, and added to the Maliomedan Kingdoms in the Deccan. 
That dominion indeed spread over both hanks of the Godavery, and up to a 
frcceui period the strip of territory on the left or Nogporc side of the river belonged 
to the Nizam. The midland Kingdom was, at all events, rendered tributary, and its 
princes were by force, or inlluence, converted to Islam. 

SiO. Besides these four Kingdoms, there was a Gond Rajpoot Dynasty at Wurnngul 
Dyunsty of Wurangul in tlw in the Deccan. When that place full to the Maliomedan*, 
I * 6lVftn ‘ the Raja fled northwards across the Godavery, and estab¬ 

lished himself in wild independence among the inaccessible forests. 


{JO. The Mahometan princes and generals who were settled in Malwa (somewhat 


^homtd.m Rulers. 


beyond the present north-western frontier of the Central 
Ptovinees) did sooner or later occupy the finest parts of the 


Nerbudda Valley. And the city of Hoshungahad was named after the well known 


Hoshung Klmn. The Mahrutta Province of Nagpore, too, having been brought under 


Mahomccian rule, was made a dependency of the Vice-Royalty of the Deccan. As the 
Muhomedan Empire became broken up, and a general scramble for empire commenced, 
and as the tide of Mulirutta invasion ebbed and flowed, revolutions swept like so many 
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waves one after the other. The Nerbudda districts suffered, in common with Malwa, a 
long; series of misfortunes. Thus the landholding; portion of the Hindoo population were 
MirfortHw/of the Sangor nnd trodden out or banished, and the Gonds were driven to the 
NerbudcU Territories. hills and woods. Ami at the last, these much vexed Pro¬ 

vinces suffered partially from Pindarry incursions; the robber tribe of Pindarries having; 
fixed their head quarters in the wild and strong country on the banks of the Nerbudda 
below IIoshiMBgabad. The depopulation nnd devastation which occurred in those succes¬ 
sive periods of evil greatly modified the circumstances and character oj the people, and 
the effects are clearly traceable to this day. Ultimately, however, the districts of Saugor 
and Durnoh, and part of the Iloshungabud District, became incorporated in the dominion 
of the Mahratta House of Scindia, while the rest of the country now included in the 
Central Provinces formed thb kingdom established by the Mahratta House of Bhonslo. 

* 

31. The Bhonslas did, indeed, accumulate a great extent of territory. They 
subdued successively each of the four Gond Kingdoms already 

Tbo great Uhousla Kingdom. 

mentioned. 


Its extent. 


There are no traces now left of the Royal Gond families of Mundla and Kherln. 
But the descendants of the Mahomedan Gond Princes of Drogher, nnd of the Hindoo 
Gond Princes of Chanda, still survixe ns stale pensioners. The Bhonslas also reduced 
the Gond Rajpoot Chief who, driven out from the Deccan by the Mahoinodans, hud 
established himself in the wilds of Bustar near the Godavery, and also over the Gond 
and Gond Rajpoot Chieftaius, who dwell in the districts of the Mahamnldy, now 
known as Sumbulpore and its dependencies. Thence they 
extended their possessions over the Cuttack Province vi-ht 
down to the Sea. It is also to be remembered that the Bhonslas owned as one of their 
first possessions the Province of Borur, and bore the title of Itajahs of Berar. Hence 
Nagpore has sometimes been erroneously compared with Berar. After the first Mahratta 
war in 1803, Berar was shorn off from the Nagpore Kingdom, and transferred 
to the Nizam of the Deccan, under whose sovereignty it has since remained. At 
the same time the Province of Cuttack was ceded to the British. The power of 
the Bhonslas culminated under the first and greatest of the Rughnjecs. He ruled 
from the Bay of Bengal in the cast to the Adjunta Hills overlooking Kandeish in 
the west, from the Nerbudda in the north to the Godavery in the south, over one of the 
greatest kingdoms ever founded by a Mahratta prince. His revenues amounted to 
about a million sterling per annum. He died in 1735. It 
was in the reign of the second Rughojee (1803) that Cuttack 
and Berar were lost to the Bhonslas, and the kingdom reduced by more than one-th#d. 
From that time also a British Resident was established at Nagpore. Rughojee the second 
died in 1816, and Appa Sahib was placed on the throne. It was his treachery a«d 
defection in 1817 that brought on those events that onded so well for the British cause 
in the defence of the Residency under sir R. Jenkins, and the battle of Seetabuldee. 
One result of these affairs was the cession to the British of the districts on the Nerbudda 


Tho first and second Rughojee. 
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and of the tributary states on the Mahonaddy. From that lime also the two small 

Hills of Suetabuldee (at Nagpore itself) and a few square 
Coarion of Territory to the _ - 

British Government ami to the miles of ground for a cantonment were a.so ceded to the 
Nizam. ( . 

British. These several cessions were ratified by the treaties 
of 1817 and 182G; and tlfe several districts under the designations then recognized 
are all named in the Schedules annexed to the last named treaty. At same period 
after the conofcision of the second Mahratta war, the Saugor and Dumoh districts 
were ceded to the British Government by Dowlut Rao Sciudia in 1817 and 1818, and 
the territories under tlieir then recognized designations are tc be found in the Schedules 
attached to the treaty of 1818. Saugor is also included-in the cessions made by the 
Peishwjftn the treaty of 1817. Thus were acquired by the British Government the 
districts so long known as “The Saugor and Nerbudda Territory.” 


32. The remnant of the Bhonsla dominions now consisted of the Province of 
Nagpore itself. After the filial deposition of Appa Sahib in 18IS, (who, after continued 

.... .... . . acts of treachery*, lied to Hindustan) Rughojee the third, 

I kiniitt.1' limits of the Nug- • ’ fa J , 

port- kingdom. a minor, was placed on the throne by British authority. 

During the long tninority and regency which ensued the Government was virtually con¬ 
ducted by the Resident Sir R. Jenkins. Some European Officers were appointed to 
superintend tho several districts; and a regular staff of Native officials was appointed. 
This adminintratioh, if not quite equal to that of regular British Provinces, was 
consonant to the usages and circumstances of the country, and superior to any thing 
It l«{wc*s to the British Go known previously. It is still remembered with favor by the 

vermoont. people. It lasted till 1830, when the Government was 

assumed by the Rajah himself. Rughojee died in 1853, without heirs begotten or adopted, 
and the kingdom lapsed to the British Government as paramount in 1854. 

33. In 18G0 several additions accrued on the several Frontiers. Certain portions of 
the Saugor and Iloshuugabad districts, previously assigned to British management (to¬ 
gether with other districts not connected with these Pro¬ 
vinces) wero ceded in perpetuity, in virtue of certain territorial 

arrangements concluded with Maharajah Sciudia. A portion of the Shahghur 

Principality, confiscated by reason of the rebellion of its Rajah in 1837, was included 

in tho Saugor district. An important strip of territory extending along the left bank of 
the Godavery for 140 miles was ceded to the ^j|tish Government in virtue of the recent 
territorial arrangements made with Ilis Highness the Nizam of the Deccau in 1860. 


Minor Cfltwiona. 
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31*. This sketch may bo concluded with a summary of tho dates on which the 
Dates of acquisition of Terri* various territories now incorporated in the Central Provinces 
twry * were acquired by the British Government 


1817 Nerbudda Districts 

„ Seetabuldee Hill (Nngpore) 

1818 Saugor Districts 

1826 Sum^lpore and its Dependencies 

1854 Nngpore Province 

i860 Part of Sliahtapur (Sntigor) 

„ H India Hurdee (ilosbungabad 
„ Gudavcry Talooks 


. From the Bhomla Mahratta. 

From „ • „ 

. From Scindia Mahratta. 

. From Bhonsla. 

. From „ 

. From Buudlecuud. 

. From Scindia Mahratta. 

. From Nizam of the Deccan. 


35. It will be observed that almost the whole of these Provinces have been 
under Mahratta rule. In Nngpore Proper, which is between the Wnrda and Wvngnnga 
rivers, tbc Mahrattas have thoroughly left their impress upon the face and features of 
the country. There the manners and customs, the language, the ideas and associa- 
WnliraUa Rule ami Associa- tions, are all Mahratta, both among high and low, both in 
tl0na - town and country, and village. With certain modifications, 

this part of the country much resembles Uerar; and the Muhratta country of the 
Bombay Presidency. But in the rest of these dominions the Mahrattas remained distinct 
as a governing class j and, although everywhere indications of Malmiita influence arc 
visible, yet with the mass of the people ueither tho language nor the associations are 
Mahratta. In the eastern part of Nagporc and Sumbulporc the Hindoo language 
prevails with some admixture of the Bengalee and Oorya languages, inasmuch as th« 
frontier now reaches to within 150 miles of Cuttack District, and within 120 from the 
IMffemit luiifrtiftifw u»d in district of Midnapore near Calcutta. To the south, in 1 he 
the Central Province*. districts bordering on the God a very, tho Teluogoo language 

is used. To the north in and above the Sautpoora Kange the Jiimho and Oordoo 
languages prevail; and in the extreme north above Sangor there is much affinity with 
Bundlecund and Hindustan. Throughout all tho hill regions and in the more remote 
districts the Gondee dialect prevails, and there arc many wild tracts where this dialect 
alone would bo understood. In general terms, however, the llindostancc is the 
lingua franca now understood with few exceptions, even in the villages throughout 
those Provinces. 


36. Of the population, generally, it is difficult, if not impossible, to convey any 
comprehensive idea in a few words. There arc not here, as in some parts of India, 
Various Tribes ami Casta* of particular classes in power, and particular classes in subjec¬ 
ts l’oi'wtatiwi. tion, or particular tribes in substantial occupation of large 

tracts of country. The people here, indeed, present every variety of tribe and caste 
mixed up together. There are few tracts of country, even few villages, where any one 
tribe cun be said to predominate. It^pust suffice to mention some of the principal 
tribes. 
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Tlio Oondi, 


The Maliomedaim. 


87. The Gonds have been already mentioned. They are principally found in the 
hill districts of the Sautpoora Range, and in the wild 
regions to the east and south j but a few of them are 
scattered about in the plains of Nagpore. The Mahomedans generally are not 
numerous, nor have they any large stake in the country. They hove principally 
been attracted by service or adventure. There are but few Pathans from Northern 
India, some Moguls, a sprinkling of Deccanees, and some from Aifcot in Madras. 
There used to be swarms of Arabs and ltohillas in the oapitol at Nagpore in 
the service of the second Rughojee, just os there are now iu 
the Deccan. These men were mischievous and turbulent; 
they were happily driven out from Nagpore long ago; and there is apparently not one of 
them left. There are, fortuuately, but few of the fanatical and priestly class of Maho¬ 
medans! Of Brahmins from Hindostan there are few ; but there is of course a sprink¬ 
ling of Mahratta Brahmins (Maharashtree) who are known to be a class of eminent 
ability and influence; the proportion of these, however, 
is small for the number of Mahrattas generally, except in 
the city of Nagpore, where they are numerous. But Brahmins of the poorer cla«s arc 
largely sprinkled all over the country as writers and petty traders; much of this kind of 
busiuess being in their hands. The Rajpoots of more or less pure descent are numerous, 
especially to the east., and hold much land ; some of them 
being large feudal landlord. As already explained, this 
race is much mixed with that of the Gonds, and mo«t of them would not be acknow¬ 
ledged by the real Rajpoot of Northern India. In the Saugor and Dumoh Districts, 
there are some of that formidable and uutractable Boondela tribe of Rajpoots that pos¬ 
sess Bundlccuud. 


Brahmin*. 


H«j pools. 


Wercnnlilt: CIrmm. 


88. Of the educated and mercantile class there are, many Kavelhs from Hindostan, 
introduced a few before and many after British Rule into the 
public offices and departments. The Purbkos from th* 
Bombay Cancan, and the Porsees are very few. That very important class of Marwaree 
merchants and bankers {whose native country is in Jodhpore) are well represented in the 
principal towns; some of them are men of real ability and enterprise. Some of the 
Madras mercantile class have found their way here in connexion with the Troops and 
the public departments. 


39. Of the great agricultural section of the community nearly all tribes and 
castes are represented. The best of them arc as yet, however, altogether inferior iu 
skill, strength and industry to the great husbandman classes 
of Hindostan and the Punjab. But one of the chief are 
the Koonbees, who appear to bo identical with the groat Kooobee tribe in the Mahratta 
country J Bombay, from which tribe the dominant Mahratta 
race is sprung. Th# Nagpore Koonbees are chiefly found in 
the valleys of the Wurda and the Wyngunga. The Koormees and Kachecs, Pomvars and 
Bogrecs, similar tribes but of Ilindostaoeo origin, are found chiefly in the northern, and 


Affmulturivl tribes. 


The Kooubeoe. 
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central districts; they are skilful, careful and excellent husbandmen. The Lodhees 
TUc Lodbecs possess and cultivate much of the land in most parts of 

these Provinces; they are found alike in the Saugor and 
Nerbudda Territories and in Nagpore ; they are reputed to be fair husbandmen, but they 
are not of so quiet and contented a disposition, os the other agricultural olassea. The 
Chumars (leather makers or tanners), a low caste, abound in Chutteesghur, and indeed 
cultivate the greater part of that rich and fertile tract. Their character is as yet in¬ 
ferior; but from their possession of such fine land, they hove a great chance and oppor¬ 
tunity of progress. The ground is so productive that it does not call forth their energies 
at present. In the south near the Godavery the cultivators often are Tel ingees (from 
the Madras Teling&na) speaking the Teloogoo language. 

40. The villages thinly dotted over the great wilderness in the centre of the 
Nagpore Province are chiefly held by that section of the Gonds named M&rees, a semi- 
Tribo* dwelling in the wilder- barbarous race, extremely shy and timid, quite wild men of 
new - tho woods, and seldom seen by un liuropean. Of that 

remarkable class of Deccanee laborers, the Wuddeas, there are a few employed on the 
Railway works; they possess superior physical energy, and are the “navvies” of these 
Provinces. 


41. To this cursory notiq§ there should be added a mention of the Brinjarces, 
or Bunjairahs, or Lubanees. These men are to Central India what the Lohanee aud 
Puracha traders are to the north of India. As traders and carriers these Bunjairahs 
ramify all over the country, and form a free-masonry among themselves. They travel 
from Bombay to Mirzaporc, from Bundlecuud to Masulipatam. * At this moment the 

Tl»e fhjnjairuh Traders aud land carriage for cotton is entirely in their hands. In the 
Carrier*. north of India the caravans have strings of camels. But 

these Bunjairahs, instead of camels, have vast herds of bullocks. In the north of India 
the armed traders have to face the snows, and the rocky passes, and tho fierce moun¬ 
taineers. But these Bunjairahs have to meet different dangers, iu the damp and durk 
forest, the putrefying vegetation, the malarious exhalation, the pestilential swamp. Iu 
the height of the rainy season, however, they have a recess, and they permit their bullocks 
to grdze in the boundless pasturage. The character of these men is in some respects 
fair; but they are often daring and turLulent, and sometimes suspected of participation 
in robberies. 

42. Ae general disposition of the people is quiet, peaceable, and patient. Those 
classes which are wild or barbarous are not fierce nor aggressive. Fanaticism in any 
shape is rare. To the north of the Nerbudda the people are more spirited and sensi- 

General character of the But they are not turbulent, and are of a milder 

• character than the pupulatioii of the neighbouring territory 

of Bundlecund. The upper class of the population is fairly interspersed everywhere; but 
its standard of education and civilization is not high. The middle class is numerous, 
and all things considered, tolerably educated and intelligent. The lower class aud the mat* 
of the population must rank low, even in un Indian scule, in respect to skill, industry 
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and intelligence; and education among them is even more rare than elsewhere in 
India. 


The vnrtoua bre*d» of Cattle. 


43. As might he expected in such a pastoral coantry/lfchere are vasts herd of bullocks, 
cows and buffaloes. But all the borine herds are of an ordinary description, rather 
below than above the general Indian average, expect perhaps on the bauks of the 
lower Wurda, and the Godavery, and in a few exceptional 
places. Iu few parts is there really superior indigenous 
breed o£ cattle. The best draught cattle come either from the southern Presidency or 
from the Deccan. There is no breed of horses or ponies worthy of the name; the 
Deccan chiefly supplying these afliraala for the local demand. Camels are not found here, 
and those thut are imported do not thrive in this comparatively humid climate. Elephants 
thrive here, and can be caught in the lulls to the eastward. 
Wild animals of many speciej are abundant. The tigers, 
cheetahs and panthers infest all the districts of these Provinces, and are most destruc¬ 
tive to human life. The wild boars are plentiful, and prove very mischievous in eating 
up the crops. The bison and the wild buffaloe is to be met ^th in many of the forests. 


WiJJ Animnls. 


44. Of the agricultural products the most valuable and characteristic is cotton. 
Agricultural Product*. ' v,lich £ rows alread y to » great extent in the valley of the 

^ ^ Wurda and in Chutteesghur,and might be indefinitely increased. 

The next best cotton is raised in the valley of the Nerbudda, 
some is also grown in the valley of the Mahanuddy. The best rice is very largely 
produced iu the lower valley of the Wyngunga and iu parts 
of Chutteesghur. Wheat is produced best in the valley of 
the Nerbudda, in the champaign country between Nagpore and the Wyngunga, and in 
parts of Chutteesghur. Oilseeds are largely cultivated in 
Chutteesghur and the valley of the Mahanuddy. Opium of 
good quality is largely produced in the Baitool district, and its culture may be greatly 
extended. The best sugar-cane in these Provinces is to be 
met with in Jubbulpore districts, but with this and a few 
other exceptions, the sugar-cane in these Provinces is of an inferior description. In 
fact, the culture of sugar iu thede Provinces is in its infancy. 
Sugar-cane. ma y fo* increased and improved indefinitely. Safflower 

of good quality is grown in Chutteesghur. Indigo to some extent is produced 
in Surobulpore. Indian corn and millet (jowary) tfre found 
irjtLita nun aua imihi, j n parts of these Provinces. Of fibrous substances, flax 

and hemp, there is but little as yet produced. Tea and coffee have not yet been in¬ 
troduced, though certainly the Sautpoora Hills would appear to offer facilities for such 
introduction. The same remark applies to silk. Among the natural productions 
Lac-dye matt be counted. The substance from which the 
Luc-dvc. dye is extracted is the work of insects, which settle ia 

innumerable myriads upon particular trees, or shrubs, or grasses in the forests and woods 
to the eastward, that is in the districts of Mundla, Chutteesghur and Sumbulpore. 


[Central ProVt .] 
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45. The, forests and jangles, as will have been already apparent, aw boonJless in 
these Provinocs. The resources in valuable or serviceable 
timber, if not so great as might have been expected, are yet 
very considerable. The Saotyoora Hills have extensive forests of saol of first rate 
quality (the value of saul being notorious), also ssj and bije-soul, both trees furnish- 
»wg very useful timber. To the south there are extensive teak forests, some of 
which are comparatively near to the Godavery. The open and cleared oountry is, 
on the whole, not destitute of ornamental trees, of these the finest are the tamarind 
and the mangoe, which are seen everywhere. The mangoe groves, small and gteat, are 
indeed one of the most noticeable features of the country. The avenues of trees on the 
Mirzapore and Jubbulpore roads are probably some tff the longest to be seen any 
where. The superior date, palm and the cocoanut do not abound, while the inferior 
dwarf palm is a weed growing in quantities. The mulberry is hardly to be found. The 
banyan and the peepul are commonly to be met with. 


46. 


Character of the soil. 


The soil is generally rich and strong in the valleys and in the champaign 
•country. In this cardinal advantage these Provinces 
will be surpassed by few. So far as agriculture, 
arboriculture, and horticulture have advanced as yet, there seems every reason to hope 
that the soil wilt be made to teem with all the known products of India. Though 
the autumn and winter rains do sometimes fail, yet the regular monsoon is always 
copious; and for many months the whole surface of the country is covered with verdure 
as with a carpet. 


47. Of coal there are some seams. Of iron there are great quantities; how 
great none can possibly say at present. In the Nerbudda Valley, a short distance to 
the west of Numngpore, there are coal-mines on one side of the river, and iron mines 

. , on the other. The rail is here to run parallel with the 

Coal and Iron. . , ,, . .... , . 

river; and the mines of both kinds will be within fifty 
miles of the line. The mines arc in the hands of an European Company. There are 
some coal scams in the Cbindwarra district, but thoir real value is as yet a matter of 
doubt. Iron mines are worked in the Jubbulpore district; and in tho hills to the 
north-east iron is known to exist in large quantities, and some at least of it will come 
Into use eventually. In the centre of the Nagpore Provinoe, too, there are many spots 
abounding in iron ; whether the situation of the mines will offer sufficient facilities is 
a question requiring experience to solve. But the iron hill of Khundeshwar is close to 
the bank of the Wyngungo. If that river should be passable (whieh is doubtful) in 
the flood season, to the junction with the Godavery, then means of exportation 
might be ultimately provided. 

48. The stone is chiefly of two kinds, sand-stone and basalt. In some places the 

Stone* ana Book*. sand-stone is coarse and suited only for ordinary masonry, in 

others it is fine and well adapted for carved work, and in 
others again thin-bedded and good for pavement. The basalt, though abundant in 
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many parts of the country, from the difficulty of dressing and cementing it, is not in 
such great request. Lime is found not only, in the usual form of kunkur, but also in 
strata of argillaceous lime-stone. The marble rooks of Hie Nerbudda arc celebrated, 
but the stone is not of very firm consistency, and is not' commercially useful. Similar 
rocks are found in various localities between Seonee and Nagpore, sometimes pink and 
sometimes spotted with rod or yellow; but there also little or no use is made of the 
marble. Tho bricks and tiles manufactured in the Central Provinces are of an inferior 
description, but as yet little search has been made for suitable clay. 


Arts ami Af anulkctum. 


49. The country is almost destitute of arts and manufactures, and* there are no 
fabrics worthy of mention. The* only factory of consequence 
is the Lac Factory at .Tubbulpore, the property of an 
European gentleman. There arc two screw presses for cotton and other goods—one at 
IIingun Cihat, the other at Clumda. 


50. Architectural remains arc scattered over the country, but they are Hindoo, 

There are no Mahmnedan remains of importance. The 
Ardiitcetund Remains. T . .• . » 

xemains left hv the (»ond In-nasties have been mentioned, 

os also tho scattered Hindoo ruins of au anterior date, in several places. In tin* 
tsaugor and Nerbudda Territory the Mahrattas left few external traces of their rule. 
Hut in and about Nagpore the llhonslas constructed several noble tanks and reservoirs 
with masonn pipes eariied under ground for mil's* to supply water to the city and its 
environs. These works do, indeed, redound to their lasting honour. They also built, 
several fine palaces and gnrdcuis. The style of architecture was purely Mahratla, 
distinguished by the Hat roof, the far projecting eaves, the lofty wooden pillars, the wall- 
of black stone ; the general effect being massive ami sombre. Hut, generally, the houses 
of the people are mean and unsightly, bricks and tiles being little used ; and the 
Actual material consisting of wood, thatch aud mat. That such should be the case in 
a country so abounding in common wood and gra^s is not surprising. Hut as civilisation 
u.lvances, it U to be hoped thsjt the houses will be better built. 

51. The towns and cities in these Provinces cannot bold n high rank. There 
really is not one fust class city in the country. Nagpore itself 
is, in its interior, probably one of the most ill-kept and 
unsightly cities in India. Saugor is a clean and good town, 
with a beautiful lake and environs ; but its position gives 
it neither wealth nor trade. Jubbulporo is also well kept 

and is increasing with great rapidity ; as yet, however, it is merely a rising place and no 
more. Thu extraordinary advantages of its position, however, seem to render its future 

, , „ „ dustiny Lreat and certain, Chanda and Mundla are truly 

Chanda and Mundla. .... . J 

strange cities with vast circuoivallation and ruined forts; 

but in tlieir interior containing little more than huts and jungle. Chauda is in a ucigh- 
• b.mrbood which is sure to be one day a centre of wealth, whether the current of trade 


Tow ns and Cities. 
Kdpjioro., 

Sangor and Jutbnljfore. 
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will bring greatness to that particular spot remains to be seen. In most of the Districts, 
, such as Nursingnore, Baitool, Bhundarrn and Raepore, 

Racpore and miuor plaocii. _ , , , , 

the Head Quarters are large villages and nothing more. 
The largo cotton marts, such as II in gun Ghat, Wurda, Doolee, and others, places where 
great wealth must accumulate, are, in respect of streets, bazars, and houses, so backward, 
.that few who had not seen them would credit the account of their condition. The 
apathy of the people in these respects is unfortunate. Accidental fires in suoh combus¬ 
tible dwellings are of constant occurrence, and so sure as the dry season comes round 
half these places are laid in ashes. 


Cummordul Routes. 


52. The trade of these Provinces has five great currents flowing, one to the north, 
oneto the west, one to the south-west, ono to the south¬ 
east, one to the south. The northern runs to Mirznpore, 
on the Ganges, and ultimately to Calcutta ; its course is well open. The west is by the 
Valley of the Nerbpdda, and the south-west proceeds direct 
to Bombay. Both these will be occupied hereafter by the 
Rail, and will then bo united in Kandesli, wherein their united streams will flow to Bom- 
)>ay. The south-east is by the Valley of the Mahanoddy ; the south by the Valley of 
the Godavery. These latter are at present but little developed ; they will depend here¬ 
after on the navigation of those two great rivers, and will tend to Cuttack, and more par¬ 
ticularly to Coeoaada. It is Coconada which may be destined to become the Port of tin* 
Central Provinces. 


53. The exports generally consist of raw produce; cotton, oilseeds, cereals 
safflower, sugar, opium, lac, dyes, resin, wax, timber, iron. 
Exports and Imports, The imports consist of all kinds of manufactures and fabrics, 

piece-goods, cutlery, hardware, brass pots, wrought-iron, salt, cocoanuts. 


51,. Such, then, so far as I yet understand them, are the Central Provinces. Upon 
a survey of them the characteristics which most strike the mind arc their variety, their 
present backwardness, their vast resources, their means of future development, and their 
extreme isolation from all other parts of British Iudia peniin* loto divisoa orbe. 


rk-noral form of Administration. 


55. By the Resolution of the 2nd November 1861 these Provinces were ordered 
to be administered under what is known as the Non-ltegnlation system, the same as 
that which has obtained in the Punjab and Oude. Under the Supromc Government of 
India the administration is conducted by a Chief Commis¬ 
sioner with the usual Secretariat staff; subordinate to him 
there is a Judicial Commissioner, or Minister of Justice and Chief Judge in all branches; 
four Commissioners, each being Judge of Appeal and Sessions, and Superintendent 
General of a Circle of Districts; and 17 Deputy Commissioners, each being Judge in 
Civil Causes, Magistrate and Collector of a Zillah or District. The regular subordinate 
Judicial staff consists of 15 Assistant Commissioners and 18 Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners. Of the oountry thus to be administered the area is estimated at 1,50,001) 
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square miles; the population at perhaps nine millions; and the annual revenues at 
somewhat less than one hundred lakhs, or one million sterling. 


Civil Divisions iuwI Districts. 


56. The following is the distribution of Commissioner ships 
or Divisions, and of Deputy Coramissionerships or Districts 


Sauoob Division m 


J iriiBULPoRE Division 


Nag pour Division 


Cll ITTEESOHUH DIVISION 


* Godaveuy Talooks 


Saugor District. 

Dumoh „ 

Hoshungabad „ 

Baitool „ 

Jubbulporc District. 

Mundla ^ 

Seonee „ 

Chindwarra „ 

Nursmgpore „ 

Nagporc „ 

Nachengaon „ 

(Wurda) 

Blmndu*ra „ 

Chanda „ 

Raeporc „ 

Belasporc „ 

Sumbulpore and the Gnrjat Districts, 
Sironoba District and Bustar Dependency. 


57. After this preface, which, though long, seems necessary from the novelty of the 
subject, I shall touch on each branch of the administration in the prescribed order. 


CHAPTER II.—JUDICIAL. 

Section I. —Ctvil Justice. 

58. The Reports of the Administration of Civil Justice in the Saugor and 
Nerbudda Territories have heretofore been incorporated in those of the North-Western 
Provinces. For IheNagpore Province, previously to the present year, no Annual Report 
was ever drawn up. For the past year, 1861, the Report for all the Proviuces have been 
incorporated into one by the Judicial Commissioner. But 
the comparative statistics nre very defective, and render the 
preparation of an accurate and comprehensive summary almost impossible. The defi¬ 
ciencies arc even greater iu the Returns of the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories than 
in those of Nagpore. 

50. For the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories Civil Justice was administered by a 
Judge, and a Native Judicial staff, framed after the model of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, and consisting of Principal Sudder Aaneens, Suddor Ameens, and Moousiffs ; and 


[Central Prov*.} 


* TUis la udminiaterod by a Deputy Commiaaiouer directly uudta the Chief Commissioner. 
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under a Procedure Code, prepared by Mr. A. A. Roberts when he hold the office of Judge. 

_ . . In the Nagpore Province the Punjab Civil Code was adorned 

Previous system. , . . 

lrom the first, and justice was administered, not by a separate 

Judicial staff, but by the District Officers and their Assistants, and in the interior of 
Districts by the Tuhseoldors, or local Revenue Officers in charge of Sub-Divisions of Dis¬ 
tricts. In Sumbulpore Civil Justice was administered by a Native Judicial Officer 
distinct from the Deputy Commissioner. 


60. Up to the present time the rules previously existing in each section of these 
Provinces have been acted upon. Rut iu order to place everything on a solid and uniform 
basis, it has been proposed that the Civil Procedure Act No. X of 1S59 should be intro¬ 
duced throughout these Pro#hcos. As regards principles of Raw, the Punjab Code is 
prescribed as a manual for general guidance. 


New Judicial Establishments. 


Cl. Since the formation of the Central Provinces the Punjab scale of establish¬ 
ments has been declared applicable to the whole. In the Saugor and Nerbudda Terri¬ 
tories, and Sumbulpore, this necessitated a general revisiou of establishments; but not. 
for the Nagpcre Province. In the former this revision is now complete ; the Principal 
Siulder Amecus, Sudder Ameetis*, and Moonsifis have been all 
abolished, or rather many of them have been ineoiporated 
in the general District establishments, and re-appear under the names of Tuhscelduis 
and Extra Assistants. The financial result will be adverted to in another chapter. 
Rut in a judical point of view tho result lias been to largely increase the number ut 
Courts, especially in the interior of Districts. Under tho former system some Districts 
might have 2 or 3 Judges in the interior, others only one. Under the new system 
there will not be less than 2, 3, or 4 Tuhseeldars in the interior of every District. Former- 
Inn-owe in tta numte of Oiere were ID efliern of all grade* empowered to decide 
.1 adgeh. causes, great and small, in the Saugor and Nerbudda Terri¬ 

tories; there are now 50 such officers. And as the increase will chiefly be in dis¬ 
tant- portions of the Territories, tho convenience <o the people will bo considerable. 
A similar arrangement lias been "carried out in Sumbulpore, where, in place of one 
officer with Judicial powers, there will in future be four. 


62. The Tuhseeldars, then, arc Judges in the interior; the Deputy Com¬ 
missioners and their Assistants at the Head Quarters of Districts. These are nil the 
Courts with original jurisdiction.. Above them there are the several Divisional 
Commissioners, who are Appellate Courts. Arid over all there is the Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner as Court of final Appeal. 


63. In addition to this, the regular machinery, Small Cause Courts have been 
established in the Cities of Nagpore and Jnbbulpore from 1st July 1862, under the 
provisions of Act XLII of i860. In the other Stations, wherever there are more than 
two Judicial Officers besides the Deputy Commissioner, it 
may, hereafter, be feasible that one of them shall be entirely 
devoted to Civil Judicial business and exercise the functions of a Judge of Small 


Court* of Small Causos. 
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Causes under the Act. It is hoped that cheap and speedy justice, in petty cases 
without appeal, may he thus secured to the principal places in these Provinces. 

04. In tho large Bazaars of Ihe Kampteo Military Cantonment, which in itself 
Civil Judges in Military Can- constitutes a large city, and in the Cautonmcnts of Jub- 
tomnontfl. bulpore and Saugor, original jurisdiction in cases below 

Rupees 200 each, is exercised by tho Cantonment Joint Magistrate. 

G5. The aggregate number of Officers, European and Native, empowered to decide 
Civil causes within these Provinces amounts to 90. 

60. The total number of cases before ihe Courts within the year amounted to 
18,001, of which 17,549 were disposed of, 850 remaining undisposed of at the close of the 
year. In the Nagpore Province out of 10,390 cases in all no less than 5,405 were dis- 
Comparative taacityof BUga- l' ns «> uf l, y TulutwlOare. In Districts where the distances 
are so great this circumstance is satisfactory. The number 
of suits on a supposed population of 9 millions will be in the proportion of 1 to 514, 
and even this amount is decreasing. This does not shew a largo amount of litigation. 
Indeed, except in the city and neighbourhood of Nagpcre itself, litigation is compara¬ 
tively light. There is not much even at Jnhbulpore and Saugor. In the Nachenguon 
(Wurda) District, containing the large cotton marts, there are less than four hundred 
suits a year, which is a very low number. The main reason for this paucity of litiga¬ 
tion is said to he tho prevailing character of the landed tenures. Tho tenantry borrow 
from the farmers or landlords, and if there are disputes, such are not brought into 
Court. Whereas in Provinces where the agricultural peasantry are independent, 
the disputes between them and the village bankera constitute the most fertile source of 
litigation. Again the trade is of a wholesale rather than a retail character ; and this 
circumstance, again, tends to obviate disputes. So far, then, as such causes go, the 
paucity of litigation is rather a satisfactory social feature than otherwise. But it it he in 
any way attributable to delays or expenses of the Courts, then a moderate increase of 
litigation would bo a good sign. The total value of the property thus litigated witlnn 
the year was estimated at Rupees 11,93,332 or 12 lakhs, 

07. The uature of the respective classes of suit* has never been exhibited in a 
Patty olmractor of the lit^ie classified form. This classification, which presents may points 
’j 00, of interest, will he arranged for the current year. In general 

terms it may ho elated that the greater part of the litigation relates to petty debt. So 
•far as can be ascertained, the average value of a suit, amounts to about 03 Rupees. 

08. The Rules sanctioned in tho Punjab regarding tho several periods of limitation 
(the lapse of which after the eauHC of action arising may bar the hearing) for various 
classes of cases have not yet been observed. Under existing orders of the Supreme 
Government they will take effect throughout these Provinces from the 1st January 1803. 

4 . Those discriminating Rules, whereby, for some cases of a 

difficult nature, a longer period is allowed ; while for cases 
which, from their nature, ought speedily to be brought to an issue, a shorter period is 
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permitted, will prove beneficial. Tbe*differentiafprinciple, too, has been admitted by an 
Act of the Legislature passed for the Regulation Provinces. 

69. In the Nagpore Province the average duration of a suit has been for 41 days, 
in the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories for 25 days. In the Nagpore Province the 
results do not indicate promptitude or despatch. In many Districts of the Nagpore Pro¬ 
vince the duration has greatly exceeded this average. And it is but too notorious in 
Nagpore itself that many cases, for some special causa or other, have remained pending 
for months, and even years. This will, however, be remedied in future by constaut 
attention to that useful form of Return which shews, for every mouth, the 
date of the institution of the oldest coso peuding in every Court. It is known 
also that delays in particular cases do frequently occur from the Causo Lists 
and Files not being regularly kept, and cases not being h£Hrd according thereto in due 
order of precedence. The scrutiny of all the Cause Lists in future has been ordered. 


70. The percentage of costs on the vaule of suits has averaged seven per cent, in 
Proportion of costs to valuo the Nagpore Province. But the precentage cannot be amt- 
of suits. tained for the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories. Under 

existing circumstances these averages do not supply a perfect test. Heretofore it has 
been the practice to charge the fee of summonses (for witnesses and parties), in every 
suit according to the distance which the Officer serving the summons might, have to 
go in quest of the parties. If in a small suit the distance happened to be considerable, 
the summons process would be expensive. If in a large suit the distance happened to 
be small, the process would be cheap. Now as these processes constitute the main item 
Improved mode of nerving in ‘1>« cost., it i» 'jnitp 1 'osmble that the costs might ho dear 
processes. . j u sorae cases and cheap in others, while yet the general 

average struck upon the whole might appear moderate. But. now the system (For some 
time prevailing in the Punjab) has been introduced, whereby at the outset the party 
compounds for the costs in one amount., calculated at a percentage upon the value of 
the suit. This fluctuating scale ensures the exact apportionment of costs to the various 
kinds of suits classified according to value, and exactly adjusts the incidence of the 
necessary expenditure. 


71. The executions of decrees have been numerous. There were 14,6 i 7 cases with¬ 
in the year, of which 113,270 were disposed of, leaving 
1,371 pending at the close of the year. 


Execution Of Decrees. 


72. Of 1.3,276 cases disposed of, 2,175 were appealed. The frequency of appeals 
has been -much complained of. If used in moderation, the right of appeal is one of the safe¬ 
guards of Justice. If used in excess, it degenerates into an engine of litigation, harassing to 
the honest suitors, gratifying only to the quarrelsome and vindictive ; and fostering a 
disputatious spirit among the people generally. If, too, as has often been the case in 
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Nagpore, the execution of the decree be stayed, pending the order on the appeal, the 
system must greatly clog the dippensing of justice. The 
Appeals. gradual extension of Small Came Courts will supply some 

remedy. Also the Punjab Rules, which are now applicable to these Provinces, nud 
which bar a regular appeal when two lower Courts concur in a decision, has been proposed 
to be carried out in these Provinces. By these means, it is hoped, that the exercise 
of the right of appeal will be fenced within proper bound. 


T)t*lay in their dispoaal. 


73. The delay in the disposal of appeals from the decisions of their subordinates 
by the District Officers has been excessive in the Nagpore 
Province. Tit only one District has there been proper des¬ 
patch. In some Districts appeals have lain over for months habitually, and even for 
much longer periods occasionally. If, as has been often the ease, the execution of 
decree l>e deferred till the appeal be disposed of the original decision becomes a 
mockery. 


In the District of Nag por^ itself the number of appeals having out-grown the 
means for their disposal, an additional Appellate Officer was 
appointed for otic year, Lieutenant-Colonel Balmain, who 
thus disposed of 310 cases in a satisfactory manner. 


74. 

Additional Appellate Officer. 


Arbitrator*, and Amman. 


It does not appear that arbitration, or the aid of Assessors, has been exten¬ 
sively resorted to by the Courts in any part of these Provin¬ 
ces. The Judge should not, indeed, delegate his functions to 
Assessors; nor should he blindly accept their award. But in these Provinces, as in 
many other parts of India, tlui summoning of Assessors, if judiciously arranged, will be 
useful to the Courts and popular with the suitors. In Qentral India especially 
it is well known that the Punchayct or Jury system in Civil causes was 
adhered to with more than ordinary reverence in former times. The attention of all the 
Courts has now been called to this subject. 


73. In the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories regular Native Pleaders and 
Attorneys (Vakeels and Mookhtears) have been allowed. In the Nagpore Province they 
have been permitted, though not distinctly recognised. Without absolutely prohibiting, 
it is proposed to discourage the employment of these people, and by degrees to 
• , , accustom the suitors to dispense with aid of this descrip- 

Natiro riwulers and Agents. , . , , ’ 

lion. However valuable a bar and a profession may be in 
European communities, I confess it seems to mo that such an institution is produc¬ 
tive of more evil than good in Native communities. It is true that often a man when 
resorting to law, even in simple cases, profits by being well advised. But from a 
general point of view it is certain that, if a profession of Native Lawyers is created, 
abuses arise which eat into the very heart of public morality. The inhabitants of 
comparatively remote and wild Districts thus become rapidly instructed in arts and 
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devices which are morally most deleterious, and whioh go far to counterbalance the 
To be discouraged aa a Proto- material benefits of British Rule. Thus, too, the people would 
«oo- lose that simplicity anil truthfulness which generally accom¬ 

pany ignorance and poverty before they gained those sterling qualities which follow 
upon enlightenment and civilization. It might indood he illiberal to proscribe Native 
Lawyers as a class ; but on the other hand, there is no necessity to organize them as a 
body, to admit them to examination, to accord official countenance to them as a trained 
profession. This remark, of course, only applies to the Non-Rugulalion Provinces? 
But the discouragement of Native Pleaders as a profession will not prevent the 
humbler suitors from pleading tlieir own causes through the agency of relations and 
friends; nor the richer suitors from pleading through their own agents or servants. 


77. The system of the evidence being recorded by the Judge with his own hand 
is being introduced. Already all decisions arc so recorded. Here, as elsewhere, this 
HeconlhiK of cvUUnco by thu method is found by sonic Officers to absorb .much time. But 
bond of the Judge. ag each Officer acquires practice, this difficulty disappear?; 

on the other hand, the advantages of chco.kmg^thc influence of Native Ministerial 
Officers, and of a closer contact between our Officers and the people, are too obvious to 
require detailed mentiou. 


Largungo used in the Court*. 


7S. The Oordoo or Hindostaneo language has, heretofore, been used in all the 
Courts of these Provinces. This arrangement is not perfect¬ 
ly applicable to those parts of the Nagpore Province where* 
the language used is the Mahratta. The Districts where Mnhrutta is spoken are those 
of Nagpore, Naehengaon (Wnrda), Clumda, and Bhuudarra. Many of the people there 
do indeed understand Ilinilustanec, and in Nagpore especially there are many influential 
Hindostanee settlers; hut t&e vernacular which the great majority use among them¬ 
selves is Mahratta. The adoption, then, of a foreign tongue in the Courts of Justice 
is unavoidably unpopular. And il leads to the almost exclusive employment of Hindus- 
tanee Ministerial Officials, who arc foreigners to the Natives of Nagjore. This, wain, 
must have a depressing effect on the indigenous talent, and tends to lower the educa¬ 
tional tone in that .Province. Xu the first instance, the employment of foreigners on 
account of their superior ability was necessary. But il will be desirable gradually to 
transfer these men to other Districts, and to admit Mahrattas more largely to employment 
.... in Mahratta Districts. This has now been ordered. It is 

iHnpiMfcc int** the Courts of further being arranged that points and petitions may be 
,uUl “ 5,|! ' received in Mahratta, and evidence recorded in that language 

in cases where it is not recorded in English. On the other haud, the Oordoo is retained 
for many proceedings in which it is the more suitable language, and can always he* used 
in those cases whore the parties arc Hindostaneo. To the same end it has been ordered 
that all European Assistants and all llindostanqc Ministerial Officials employed in these 
particular Districts shall qualify themselves in the Mahratta language. 
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79. The registration, of deeds has been resorted to but little in these Provinces, 
of d«kI« ^ a &P or ® P r0V * n0tJ especially the people have not yet 

learnt to appreciate its benefits. It is not thought desirable 
to make registration compulsory; but Offices for this purpose have not only been 
opened at the head quarters of districts, but also have been ordered to be opened in 
all the Tuhseel Sub-Divisions in the iuterior, so that the people may have the means 
of registration ready at hand. 


80. It is being arranged that the chief Ministerial Native Officials (Sheristadars) 
Tho constituting of Clerks of shall be vested with the definite responsibilities and func- 
tho Courts. tions 0 f Clerks of the Courts in respect to giving effect, by 

supplementary orders, to the decrees and proceedings of the Courts. Of the competency 
and fitness of these men to perform such duties there can be no doubt, and a sense of 
responsibility will impose a restraint upon them. 


81. As regards the generoiadministrution of Civil Justice, I believe that it has 
been better in the Saugor and Ncrbudda Territories than in the Nagpore Province. 
The Officers in the Nagpore Province had, no doubt, difficulties to contend with owing 
to the great accumulation of eases and arrears shortly after annexation. Since then, 
however, there never have been in Nagpore those periodical 

Existing defect* and their chukos. . . . . , , . ° 

reviews and revisions, without which, according to all ex¬ 
perience in Non-Regulation Provinces, the Judical administration cannot be successful. 
The present information is deficient; so far as it goes, however, it reveals many defects. 
These defects are, doubtless, in the main, attributable to the want of regular and con¬ 
stant scrutiny of results; the absence of the specific instructions and corrections which 
would have arisen therefrom; and the failure to onforco particularly such general 
directions as may have been issued. Detailed orders have now been passed upon the. 
Report of 1801 (the first ever received for Nagpore), and arrangements have been made 
for a regular exhibition of the results obtained in every Court, month by month. 
Nothing shoit of this strict and continuous supervision will bring the Courts of these 
Provinces up to the average standard. 


SECTION II. 

Criminal Justice. 

* 82. The Reports on the Administration of Criminal Justice for the Sangor and 
Nerbudda Territories have been incorporated, heretofore, in tho Reports of the North- 
West Provinces. For the Nagpore Districts a Report for the year 1860 was recently 
submitted by the late Judicial Commissioner of that Province. For the year 1861, 
however, the Reports for all the Central Provinces have been combined into one. 
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83. The following if the abftrnot of crime and criminate, 
offeneea mi offenders, as shewn by this general Report 


(Cmci rf ported 
i „ brought to trial 
(. Persona apprehended 


(.Verson* nppreheudod 


( Crimes reported 
, | ,, brought to tnsl 

(.Peraone appreheudod 


1,884 i,m 
8,(180 8,088 


Persona committed to Beeaiona 
„ convicted 
„ acquitted 
„ othurwiec diipoeed of 


B.884 I 2,408 s.iw 

4,883 3,07(1 l,*Jl 1,833 


Sugor Divirion. 

I860. 

1861, 

2,248 

1,807 

630 

1,047 

2,182 

2,783 

2,204 

3,713 

4,490 

4,343 

ill 

S.O01 

1,130 

900 

8,209 

1,1*4 

23 

92 

85 

37 

00 


Under trial at clow* of the .rear ... { 


84. The aggregate of offences exhibits an increase of 1,038, or 5£ per cent, over 
the previous year. Such an increase in figures might show, not that more crime 
had boen committed, but that more had been reported. 

A ilight increase of crime. _ , . ... . ,. , 

But it seems probable that there really has been a slight 
increase. The old Civil Police were less effective during this year, which was the last 
of their existence, and in which they were undergoing transition. 


85. There being no complete population statistics in these Provinces, it were vain 
Ratio of crime to the popu. <*> calculate averages, or to draw conclusions regarding the 

1 * tion - relative proportion of crime to population. But, supposing 

the total population to be nine millions of souls, the number of crimes committed in 
1861 would give l crime to every 462 souls. 

86. It may be anticipated that the ratio of crime will probably be somewhat 
high. The people are not indeed of a proud, sensitive, turbulent, or fierce nature, 
which prompts to crimes of violence ; nor do they possess that subtle and ingenious 
character which may conduce to orimes of fraud. But from its peculiarly centrical 
position the country is constantly traversed by wandering tribes of bad character. On 

many sides it is surrounded by wild regions, which give 
Prevailing motive of crime. B hultcr to criminals. The extensive wastes favor the com¬ 
mission of many orimes against property. The low stage of civilization in the mass 
of the people leads to a disregard of human life and safety, and to a neglect of 


* Th# n*w CUutMMgbur IM virion » sot the wn laparatalj ttii* yt nr. 
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social obligations. There is one moral defect which appears to prevail more than ordinary 
among the middle and lower classes, namely avarice. It will probably bo found that 
crime in this country is committed more for the hope of ga'n than for the gratification 
of revenge. 


Murders. 


87. There were 69 murders committed in 1861, of which 32 were successfully 
prosecuted. There were no capital executions * The above 

• Within tbe year, u the final .... „ . . . 

decision wa» not issued tiil after proportion, then, of murders successfully prosecuted is net so 
ttoSupS Co'uru. “ high as might be hoped for. In some parts of India murder 
is most commonly committed by the men to avenge or 
punish dishonor of their women. But here such cases are comparatively rare ; partly 
because the character of the women is fair, and partly be¬ 
cause the people ore not jealous on this point. But the 
murders generally proceed from sheer avarice ; a man is murdered for his cash ; a woman 
for her jewels; a child for its ornaments. The gain for the sake of which the horrid 
crime is committed is generally small, and might, in many casos, have been secured 
without the taking away of life. 

S3. In the south-eastern extremity of the Nagpore Province, (Bustar), the 
Mwah sncrific* of children Merioh sacrifices of infants to an Indian Moloch once pravail- 
neariy cea««l. ed, and the stone block on which |j|e victims were decapi¬ 

tated lias been seen by British Officers. The horried rite is now believed to have been 
suppressed. 

89. There arc no social causes hero to lead to secret infanticide, and the crime is 
happily almost unknown. The maltreatment, and even kill¬ 
ing of women on the supposition of witchcraft was once 
common in the eastern districts of Nagporc Province and Sumbulpore, and has 
existed even up to a recent date. It is now almost suppressed. 

90. Suicide is common in some Districts, and shews 
how little the ignorant people reck of human life. 


Absence of secret lufantichlo. 


91. It is to be remembered that the valley of the Nerbudda was the original seat 

and home of thuggee. The first bands of thugs were 
Thozeuc. , ~ 

discovered here; and these were the tracts most frequented 

by the tribes that wandored about seeking what travellers they might devour. Here 

also has been tbe head quarters of that Thuggee Department, which has reflected so 

much honor on the criminal administration of India. After operations extending over 

a quarter of a century, it may be said that thuggee in Central India is repressed. 


92. There were 50 dacoities (gang robberies) within the year. Of these 5 were at¬ 
tended with murder, 26 with violence, and 19 unattended with 
a»ng Bobbery. aggravated circumstances. Of the whole, 12 were success¬ 

fully prosecuted. The above return is, without doubt, unsatisfactory. The only redeeming 
consideration, however, is this, that tbe gang robberies were, in many coses, committed by 
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men from beyond the frontier: by robbers from Bundlecund or Malwa; by rebels still 
at large in the fastnesses of Central India; by those-who took advantage of the pro¬ 
tracted disturbances in 8umbulpore ; by those who found refuge in the wild country of 
Rewa in the north, or of the Godavery in the Bonth. Formerly inroads from the 

tll Rohillas and other turbulent characters in the Nizam’s 
Its eau*es and peculiarities. ... 

, dominions were much dreaded on the South-Western Frontier 

of the Nagpore Provinoe. At different times they have indeed committed depredations 
on the right or foreign bank of the Godavery, and laid villages in ruins; but these ravages 
were confined to the Nizam's dominions, and did not violate the British borders. In 1858, 
however, probably in consequence of the generally disturbed state of Central India, 
some parties of Rohillas bad, on two occasions, crossed thtf river and plundered villages 
in the Chanda District. The offenders were pursued, and measures of chastisement 
were undertaken, and since that time no such outrage has been attempted. The arrange¬ 
ments recently made, whereby a portion of the Hyderabad Contingent is stationed at 
Woon on the Deccan side of the Wurda opposite Chanda, will render a raid from that 
quarter almost impossible. The measures successfully prosecuted by the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment for the suppression of the rebellion in Sumbulpore will probably prevent the 
recurrence of gang robberies in that direction. 

03. But dacoity continues to occur in a very aggravated form on the Saugor Fron¬ 
tier, the robbers comiqgfrom the wild hilly country belonging to the Bhopal State, 
and fo Maharajah Scindia’s dominions in that quarter. These expeditions are probably 
headed by one Debec Singh, a Boondela (of Bundlecund), and an ex-leader of rebels 
KobberiM on tb. Snogor in 1857. This man has long been a terror to that quarter. 
Frontier. A reward of 5,000 Kupees has hcen put on his head, and 

a special Police Officer has been set on his track. But it must be said that in these 
particular affairs our own Police have behaved badly. Measures have now been taken to 

remedy the inefficiency of the Police in the Saugor District. 

♦ 

94. Biver dacoity is a thing almost unknown; in fact there is little or no naviga¬ 
tion on the rivers to afford any temptation to this crime. 


Highway Robber,. 


95. Of highway robberies there have leen 73 in the year. These cases arc none of 
them of a severe character. Tho roads often run for many 
miles through waste; and many particular trees or rockB 

are marked as spots where in former times robbers used to lie in wait for travellers. 
Organised and violent_ crime of this nature on the highways is now stopped by the 
distribution of Police posts. Still, with many miles of unprotected road intervening 
between the posts, it is not possible to prevent the occasional occurrence of petty high¬ 
way robbery. 

96. There have been only 5 affrays in the year, a very small number. The 

nnfrequency of this offence speaks well for the peaceable 
l »uoitj of aftnyi. character of the people. It also shews that boundaries of 

land are not much contested. 
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97. Of cattle-stealing there have been 1,025 cases in the year; a largo number 

Cattle stealing t ^ CBC have been expected in a country with vast 

herds of cattle and boundless grazing grounds. The com¬ 
paratively low number of the cases might lead to the apprehension that they are not 
all discovered or reported by the Police. 

98. There have beon 3,302 burglaries in the year; the number is larger than might 

have been expected, and the crime is by no means on the 
Frequency of BurgUme*. decrease, though tho cases are not generally of an aggra¬ 
vated character. 

99. Of ordinary theft there have been 5,590 cases in the year. It is well known 
that this class of crime does not, and will not, decrease under 
British Rule. The increase of ihf* number of cases in the 

return of a particular year might really prove, not that more offences were committed, 
but that raoro were reported or pro secuted. 


Ordinary Theft. 


Adultery cages, few. 


100. The Returns of the year shew 47 cases of adultery- 
a small number. 


101. Of perjury there wore 9 cases prosecuted within th$ year—a small number. 
It is not to be supposed that these Provinces are at all free from this, one of the 
ptovailing vices of India, especially under British Rule. But in the more remote 
Districts, tho people being more mild and simple, are less 
prone to falsify evidence iu Courts of Justice. Here, as 
elsewhere, the summary punishment of this (to the Natives) venial offence is much 
needed. It is hoped that the new law, permitting the intlietiou of fine, may have this 
effect. 


Forgery and fcUe coining. 


102. Of forgery and false coining there were 13 and IS 
cases respectively. These crimes are apparently rare. 


• 

103. As regards crime, generally, the circumstances of the Saugor and Nerbudda 
Territories preclude any comparisou between the effect of Native and Bristish Rule. 
But in the Nagporc Province, where such a comparison is quite possible, it is the 
general opinion of those able to judge that, under British Rule, violent offences, and 
offences against the person, have decidedly decreased; the less aggravated of tho 
offenceR have not decreased, and have probably somewhut increased. This precisely accords 
with experience elsewhere. 


104. In respect to the disposal of criminal business, out of 11,172 cases 
instituted during the year, there were only 134 pending at the close. This Return 
tells favorably for the industry of the District Officers and their Assistants. 

105. The average duration of eases without assistance of Police was 10 days, 
Dogpatcb of Criminal bum- and with assistance of Police 15 days; the former average 

is favorable to the Judicial Officers, the latter is not so 
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favorable to the Police. It is, however, to be remembered that in most district* the 
unavoidably excessive distance of Police posts from head quarters, and of villages from 
the Police posts, must cause delay. In the Nagpore Province there has been a marked 
improvement in* both these averages, \yhich shews that the despatch of business is 
improving. 

106. Of the total of crimes and offences roported, 19,479, there were only 11,172 
Prosecution of crime not quite actually brought before the Magistrate. In these cases there 

successful on the whole. were <jo,621 persons apprehended, of whom 12,661 were, more 

or less, successfully prosecuted- This proportion iB not entirely satisfactory. 

107. The ratio of acquittals to convictions has stood at 6,778 persons to 12,661 
persons during the year. This Return shows that the comparative frequency of acquittals 
must arise from defective enquiries by the Police. In the Nngpole Province, however, 
there has been a general improvement in this respect within the yoar. 

108. 


Attendance of Witnesses. 


The Return oTf attendance of witnesses shews that of 61,511 witnesses in 
all, 47,134 witnesses were detained in Coart for only one day, 
2,975 for two days, and 972 for three; the remaining 430 
being detained for longer periods. This Return generally indicates a prompt despatch of 
business. 

109. The result of Sessions trials and of appeals from the district Authorities to 
the Superior Courts has been as follows 

Sessions Tuials. 


Number of persons committed 


7«s 

Convicted 


430 

Acquitted 


115 

Refeqred to Judicial Commissioner 


BN 

Died, transferred, &c. 


31 

Pending at close of year 


154 

Appeals. 

Cases instituted 


458 

Appeals rejected 


104 

Orders confirmed .. . t 


244 

Modified or reversed 

,, 

84 

Pending at dose of year 

.. 

26 


This R$urn is,on 'he whole, favorable, except as regards the number of Sessions 
trials pending ut close of the year. 

110. In the disposal of Sessions trials there is excessive delay throughout these 
Provinces. As a rule, eight or nine months will elapse after a case is committed by the 
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Magisttate, before it will bo tried by the Judge; and, if it bo a murder case, two or 

_ , ...... , three months more will pass away before the final sentence 

Delay in their durpoaal. . . „ , J , 

13 carried out. After his commitment by the Magistrate, a 

murderer will generally be in Jail for nine months or a twelvemonth, before he is 
capitally executed. 


111. This delay is not attributable to any particular Officer or Officers, but to 
the system whereby the committed prisoner remains in the Jail of his District until the 
Judge can come round on cirouit, which may not happen for mauy months. 
Measures are now being devised to remedy this defect in future. 


112. It is worthy of note that the Tuhseeldars or local Revenue Officers, through. 

Tulisoeldnre vested vrttli Cri- out these Provinces, have for some time been invested with 
minal powers. petty Magisterial powers. These Officers disposed of no less 

than 5,528 cases within tlio year, and this in a creditable manner. They are all stationed 
in the interior and decide on the spot cases which would otherwise have to be dragged 
for miles to the Magistrate’s Court. And, as their stations are being placed as much as 
possible on the main roada, the convenience of this arrangement to the people at large 
will become greater and greater. 

313. In respect to punishments, the following are the 

Clawification of Punishment*. .... 

numbers imprisoned 


For 7 years and upwards .. .. .. 201 

For 8 years and upwards ... .. 143 

For 2 years and upwards 160 

For 1 year and upwards .. .. 340 

For 6 months and upwards .. .. .. 2,366 


There were 558 flogged. Rut since the Peftal Code came into force, the punishment 
of flogging is disused for the present. The virtual abolition of tho punishment by the 
Code without the provision of an Act for flogging is causing great embarrassment in 
these Provinces, Tho punishment was largely nnd beneficially resorted to in the 
Nagpore l’roviuco, and is held to have been very efficacious. Its discontinuance, of 
course, increases the imprisonments, diminishing tho deterrent effect of punishment, 
and crowding Jails already over-crowded. Juvenile offenders, too, must, for the present, 
be incarcerated, and the state of the Jail buildings seldom admits of their being kept 
properly separate from the bad example of criminals. 

There were 8,318 persons fined, tlio total of fines imposed amounted to Rupees 01,144, 
of which Rupees 32,014 ouly were realized. 


Security for good behaviour was demauded in GOG cases. 

114. The aggregate of property stolen within the tear 


was estimated at 

Rupees b,75,302, of which Rupees 67,309''or 18 per cent, 
was recovered, a decidedly small proportion. This circum¬ 
stance is not satisfactory. In the Nagpore Province, how¬ 
ever, there was an improvement within the year. 


Percentage of value of pro¬ 
perty recovered to tho aggregate 
value of property ctolou. 
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115. In -respect to the Criminal Administration, generally, that which depended 
on the Magistracy was fairly done; that which depended on the late Civil Police 
was indifferently done. The general result on the state of crime was not satisfactory 
os regards violent and heinous offenee*, and sufficiently good as regards ordinary 
offences. The old Police, however, had many difficulties to contend with owing to 
the external character of the country. It remains to be seen what effect the 
organization of the new Constabulary may have on the Criminal Administration of 
the current year. 

lib. This brief notice of Judicial Administration may conclude with the mention 
of the proposed system of investing Native Chiefs and gentry with Magisterial and: 

In vesting Native Chiefs with Judicial powers. The principle has been admitted in the 
Judicial jKiworti. Punjab and Oude, and acted upon apparently with the 

best effect. It may be affirmed that there are few parts of India more naturally 
adapted for the introduction of such a system than the Central Provinces. 

117. In many of the wild and remote districts of these Provinces, especially the 
eastern and southern parts of the Nagporo Province, there are large Zemindars. The 
nature of their tenures will be adverted to in the Chapter on Land Revenue. Such 
semblance of Police, as may exist within their extensive limits, is furnished by them. 
They aro feudal Chiefs with complete actual authority over their people, who are, iu fact 
their tenants and dependants ; sneh are the Zemindars, 75 in number, of the Raepore,, 
Bhundarra, Chanda and Siroucha Districts* Betwecu the Frontier of the Raepore and 
Sumbulpore districts there is a cluster of Gurjat States, 12 in number, held bv half 
civilized Chiefs, who have heretofore exercised complete power over their people, as yet. 
however, with an ill-defined and irregular jurisdiction. In the wild districts of 
Mundlah, there are several families who rose into their position under Mahratta rule, and 
now either exercise or claim ownership over scores of villages or hamlets scattered about 

„ . , # __. , in the forest. Iu the Sautpoora Hills, also, there dwell 

V arious clwwefl of Chiefs. 1 ... 

several feudul Zem mdars in a position similar to that of 
their brethren in Nngpore. Throughout most of the Saugor and Nerbudda districts 
there exists a landed aristocracy. In tho capital of Nagpore there arc the family and 
principal dependants of tho kio Rajah. At the head of these there is the Rajah of 
Deor, who received his title as a reward for the fidelity of the family during the period 
of disturbance. At Saugor and Jubbulpore there are still the representatives of Bomo 
of those families who rose to power under Mahratta rule. At Nagpore and Jubbulpore 
there are bankers, Natives of Marwox in Rajpootaua, of high, respectability, whose 
dealings extend to all the principal marts in Central India. On the whole, then, the 
upper class of Natives is well represented iu the Central Provinces. And the above 
category is exclusive of the Rajahs of Bus tar and Kalahundy, who are independent, 
subject only to political control. 

118. Furthermore, there exists thftughout these Provinces, Sumbulpore included, 
an important middle class in the interior of the Districts. It will be explained in the 
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Chapter on Land Revenue how the system of tenures has tended to establish and foster 
this class. Be the theory of that system right or wrong, the practical effect at this day 
results in there being found in most villages a headman, 
who is, in some sense or other, master of the estate, who 
has some tincture of education, and to whom the villagers look up. It lias been the 
practice to hold these men responsible for the land revenue and for the general 
management of the village. Sometimes they are called “ Patels/* sometimes “ Count iahs/* 
more frequently “Malgoozars all these names meaning, however, much the same thing. 
In the Nagpore Province also there*exist hereditary Desli Moots and Desh Pandyas, 
who once had a sort of jurisdiction over circles of villages. Whether the great lower 
class is in altogether a good position may be a question. But there cau bo no doubt 
that the middle class is well maintained. 


111). European landholders and settling are us yet rare. But it is hoped that 
their numbers will increase, especially after the opening of the Railways. 


J 20. Now it. would seem to be both just, generous, and politic to admit these various 
clussw to a share in the Civil administration; to associate them with British Officers 
in the execution of measures in which all should have a common interest; to induce 
them to bear and discharge those responsibilities and functions which in all civilized 
countiics attach to the various degrees of station, inilucnee and wealth. That the 
classes in question arc generally in these Provinces willing, indeed anxious, to undertake, 
such functions and responsibilities is sufficiently certain. To invest them therewith, 
then, would have a double advantage; one relating to the Civil administration, one relating 
to the people generally, and particularly to those selected. 


121. As respects the Civil administration, the system would, beyond measure, 
strengthen our hold upon the country. At present the difficulty of obtaining information 
Ailvimiap.* of iiintt>rr.i-'.: °f tlie condition of affairs in the interior, of producing any 

on ti.f Nuhv.i tWi« nmi ijfnirj. rc .,i otK-et upon the mass of the people, of making our influ¬ 

ence reach to remote and scattered localities in these Provinces, is but too notorious. A 
partial remedy at least, to these defects, will he suppled when we shall have a Native 
on li*' spot, not only in every tract of country, but almost in every village, who has some 
acquaintance with our administration, some interest in its success, some responsibilities 
for its failure. Again, the men thus honoured and selected will be personally bound, 
in some degree, to the Government, and will, from the necessities of their position, 

be morally obliged to defend its measures and to vindicate 

To tho State. . . , , , , . M1 . 

its reputation. It has beeu truly said that., under our Civil 

administration, the people become like m army w ithout Officers. But by the investing 
meu selected from the upper and middle classes with Judicial powers, the link now 
wanting between the governors and the governed would be, in some measure, 
supplied. 
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making allowance for faults and short-eomings at the outset, and evincing a readiness to 
afford instruction until the novelty of the system shall wear off. 

131, In concluding these remarks on the proposed system, I venture to repeat 
that (so far as my experience extends) nothing could be devised more calculated to raise 
the morale of the people and rivet our hold upon them, while there is no part of India 
whore it is more needed, or could be more easily introduced, than in the Central 
Provinces. 


SECTION III. 


Pouch. 

132. Within the period under report the entire Police of the Central Provinces 
has been reorganized. Here, as elsewhere, the Police were of three classes :— 

I. —The Regular and Military Police. 

II. —The Municipal Police. 

HI.—The Village Police. 


Various kinds of Police. 


133. It will he necessary to speak of the Regular and 
Military in three Territorial Divisions : — 


1st .—That of the Nag pore Province. 

2 nd .—That of the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories. 

3 rd .—That of Sumbulporc and Seroncha, on the Godavery. 


131. In the Nagpnre Province the defensive and protective Force, exclusive of the 
It eg ula r Military Force, consisted of— -first, the Nagpore Irregular Force ; uml *n:on>l, the 
Civil Police, both being under the then Commissioner of that Proviuce. The Nagpore 
Irregular Force was indeed a Military body, and wa* charged for in the Military Depart¬ 
ment. Its war services will be duly recapitulated in the Military Section of this 
Report. Rut in 1361, when it was determined to rc-organize the Police, the Nagpore 
Irregular Force was incorporated therein, and ceased virtually to belong to the Military 
Forces of this country. 

J35. In the beginning of 1801 the Nagpore Irregular Force stood at the follow¬ 
ing strength :—One Light Field Battery, one Cavalry Itegimeut 500 strong, three 
Regiments of Infantry, 1,000 strong each ; the whole numbering about 3,803 men of 
all ranks. The total cost was estimated at Rupees 0, I t,101, or 64 lakhs per annum. 

Police in the Nagpore Pro- The Civil Police consisted of a body of Horse (called 
v,n<>0 * Moolkec) 705 strong, and of 3,019 Foot (called Burkun- 

dazes); in all about 3,754 men, costing Rupees 4,20,408, or 4i lakhs per annum. 
The total cost then amounted to 102 lakhs. 

136. The first steps towards reduction were taken in 1861 by Colonel E. K. 
Elliot, then Commissioner of Nagpore. The Battery of Artillery and one of the 
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three Regiments were broken up, ami the Cavalry reduoed to 1G0 (two squadrons) and 
incorporated in the Police (Moolkee) Horse. It was at the same time proposed to 
organize, for the Nagpore Province, a Constabulary to coat live lakhs per annum. By 
that scheme, including the new Police and the remainder of the Nagpore Irregular 
Force, the total cost would have amounted to 91 laklp per annum. Thereafter the 
Government of India directed that the remainder of the Nagpore Irregular Force 
should be broken up as soon as possible, «nd embodied in the Police, and that the total 
... of all Police expenditure should not exceed 6| lakhs. With 

Proposals for its reduction. . . . 

that view a revised scheme was submitted m October 1861, 
which comprised a fixed establishment within the prescribed limit of 6$ lakhs, provided 
for the gradual reduction of the Nagpore Irregular Force, and the maintenance of a 
number of supernumeraries until such time as they could be absorbed. This scheme, 
however, was not carried out at tho moment, pending the orders of the Supreme 
Government. 

137. At the same time tho Police of the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories came 
under revision. That consisted of Military Police, Horse 

!U\i»i<mof tlit* Police in tho 455 men, and Foot 2,5*22 men; and of a Civil Police of 
Siiucror and &Yrbud<!a Terri- ; . , , 

tori™. 2,16S men. I ho total cost amounted to 0* lakhs per aunura. 

It was proposed to break up both these bodies, and to sub¬ 
stitute a new Police to cost -1-4 lakhs at a saving of two lakhs on the aggregate of 
former expenditure. 

13S, The total expenditure proposed, then, amounted to eleven lakhs per annum, 
as folbws :— 


Nagporo 

Saugor aud Nerbudda 

Total ... ... U lakhs. 

In February last, however, the Inspector General submitted a detailed Schedule for all 
the above Provinces, which gave a total of (12) tvM&Ivc lakhs. 

s,.p“ tw Thor ?T n U '° GoVl ™ mcal o1 ' I " Jia ordmJ . '« April, that 

Ciutrol lYorimt«. tilt' limit of eleven lakhs actual be observed, atul that the 

Police of the year be brought down as near as possible to 
that sura. 

lilft. On tho 1st of May 1802, then, there were regular establishments costing 
twelve lakhs, and there were then Nagpore Supernumeraries (mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph and which had not been reduced,} costing about two lakhs more ; so that the 
total Polico expenditure was going on at the rate of fourteen lakhs. A reduction of full 
three lakhs, then, was required in order to meet the requirements of Government. 

With this view, then, retrenchment was carried out at once ; the two remaining Regi- • 

meals of Nagpore Irregular Force were broken up. This measure was effected without any 


... «J lafcbs. 
... 4 } „ 
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trouble. Most of the Sepoys were taken into the Police j inferior men being discharged 
to make room for them. The Moolkee Horse (including remnant of Nagpore Infantry) 
was reduced by about 100 men ; the remains of the Saugor and Nerbudda Mounted 
Police, in all 150 men, were discharged; aud all supernumeraries of all kinds wore 
struck off. The Police rcserve^t all those stations where troops were cantoned was 
Induction* recently carried reduced. Within the space of one month not less than 
out * (2,000) two thousand men, Horse and Foot, were discharged. 

These several measures gave the required reduction, and brought the expenditure down 
to ten and a half lakhs, even below the limit of eleven lakhs. For thecurront year, then, 
the Police expenditure will be at the rate of 101 lakhs, and on the 1st July the expen¬ 
diture was actually going on at that rate, and no more. 


110. The place of the 1st Regiment Nagpore Irregular Force (broken up) at Rae- 
Madras Native Infantry sta- P»rc has been taken by a Wing of Madras Native Infantry 
tioned at Hacporc and Chunda. despatched thither from Kamptee (Nagpore) ; and in place 
of the 2nd Regiment at Chanda, three Companies of Madras Native Infantry have been 
despatched to that Station. In future it is proposed that there should be one wing of 
a Native Infantry Regiment at Raepore, aud the other wing at Chanda. At the same 
time (in order to lessen the number of detached Military Stations) the Detachments at 
Nursingpore and Baitool have been finally withdrawn to Iloshungabad, the Head 
Quarters, and the withdrawal of the Detachment from Dumoli to Saugor has been 
arranged for. On the whole, then, simultaneously with the introduction of the new 
Police no less than seven detached Companies of Madras Native Infantry have been per¬ 
mitted to join their respective Head Quarters. 

HI. # After this there followed the re-eonstruction of the Police in Sumbulporc 
and Seroncha. 


Police iu Stonbulpove. 


H2. In Sumbulporc, during the past several years, owing chiefly to local distur¬ 
bances, the defensive Force had been considerable. In 1S61-G2 there were the Sebundy 
Levy, 500 strong, and several Companies of Bengal Military 
Police. By the time the District was transferred to the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces, the Military Police were withdrawn, aud there remained the Sebundy 
Levy, besides some (SO) eighty Civil Policemen. The Levy is now being embodied in 
the new Police, which is to eousist of 380 men of all ranks. This arrangement will give 
a saving of 32,000 Rupoce per annum, the new Police being calculated to cost 
55,000 Rupees against 87,000 Rupees of the previous year. The men of the late Sum¬ 
bulporc Levy will make excellent Policemen, being natives of the Sumbulpore District, 
and inured to its peculiar climate. 


143. In Seroncha there had been no regular Police organized; the defensive Force 
consisted of a small Sebundy Levy of 100 men. Besides these there were a few Policemen 
in the Bustar State, now a Dependency of Seroncha. In Bus tar it is found necessary 
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to strengthen the Police party, to preaerre order daring the frequent disputes between 
„ _ . the Bastar people and thoso of the Jeyporc State in Madras 

Police to Seroocho* 

jurisdiction. It is also desirable to place some additional 
Police Stations at several points on the banks of th<ji Godnvery, in order to protect 
the increasing traffio and the various establishments now being employed in that vicinity. 
For all these purposes, then, a new Police of 152 men has been organized at a charge 
of 16,000 Rupees por annum. Into that the Sebundy Levy has been incorporated. 
And now a Police Officer has been ordered to Doomagoodum, on the Godavery, the Head 
Quarters of the Navigation Establishment. 

1*11. The total Police charge for the Central Provinces, then, is as follows :— 

Rupees. 

Central Provinces ... ... ... 10,50,000 

Add for Suinbulpore and Seroncha ... ... 71,000 

Total ... 11,21,000 


«.r 111 lakhs of Rupees. The Government allowed eleven lakhs, and the Police Commis- 
Finnj Police charge for tl*o *ion recommended 10 \ lakhs. But that was for the Central 
i ,m.j\ Provinces, CTclvsivc of Sumbnlpore and Seroncha j and the 

lowest amount arrived at, for the Central Provinces as then understood, falls wilfon tlu* 
limit of eleven lakhs. 


145. The real reduction of charge, owing to the organization of the Constabulary, 
Amount of saving* uctaully may seen as below; the figures relate to the whole of these 
“ *' cL Provinces, including Sumbulpore and Seroneha:— 



Rupees. 

January 1SG1 

... 18,09,11!! 

October „ 

... 16,87,852 

January 18(52 

... 1G,10,0S8 

May „ 

... H,92,000 

July „ 

... 11,22,206 


The difference, less, between the last and the first figures, amounts to Rupees 6,80,007, 
to that it may be said that the rc-organization of the Police in the Central Provinces 
las saved seven lakhs pci annum to the State. 
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a b,tract of Uic present Eatftb- 1*8. • The establishment. of the new Conetahu&ry nwy Se 

lishmeut. thus abstracted— . * ' 

Men. .Rupees per annum. 


1 Inspector General 

• * ... ... 

22,800 

2 Deputy Ditto 


26,400 

12 District Superintendents 


94,800 

7 Assistant Ditto .. 

. ... * ... 

SO.OQO 

10 Probationary Officers 


0,900 

45 Inspectors 


59,880 

,284 Foot Constabulary 


5,70,380 

G13 Mounted Constabulary 


1,07,712 

Office Establishments 


20,400 

Allowance and Medical Establishments ... 

22,632 

Clothing 

. ... ... 

42,574 

Contingencies 

. ... ... 

10,300 

Estia and temporary 
Pensions, &c. 

Allowances, 

22,704 

0,97 f 

Rupees ... 

11,22,300 


In round numbers it may be said to stand at (5,000 Foot (of all ranks), .and 000 Horse, 
tin? remainder being made up by European and Native Officers. There are now no 
establishments remaining to be organized, and not a single soldier within these Pro¬ 
vinces, save those of the regular Army. 

117. Moreover, it is noteworthy that the new Police Force is scjlfercd in &%ali 
UA'u 'v nil over the country. At few points are there more than fifty men together, and 
at no place more than one hundred. 

I IS. The principle laid down by the Police Comminsh u, that every city and 
town should pay for its own Police, has been carried out. There are 07 cities and towns 
in these Provinces, maintaining a municipal Police for themselves without any aid from 
the regular Establishment. The Municipal Funds arc raised chiefly by town duties. The 
Proportion of the rolicc aggregate of funds thus disbursed amounts to Rupees 07,411, 
Force to area uud population. and of men thus employed to 3,000. The latter total added 
to the former would give an aggregate of 7,97-1 men. 

i ID. Now if it be desired to ascertain the proportion which the aggregate bears to 
area and population, then, taking the population at 9|* 
* including Nntire states millions of souls, and the area at 117,800 square miles, it 
:S“ Slr ^ tu r lDht'cal wj jj a pp ear that there is one Policeman to every 1,191 of 
inhabitants, and to every 15 square miles. Both these 
averages will contrast favorably with those assumed by the Police Commission, 
namely, one Policeman to every 1,000 of inhabitants and to every 5 square miles. In 
fact the new Constabulary is moderate if compared with the population, and even 
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low if compared with the area. The population, though sometimes dense, is generally 
sparse. Populous or inhabited tracts are scattered, often at enormous intervals, 
over wild, woody, and inhospitable regions. If this circumstance, which constitutes a 
• peculiar difficulty to a Police Establishment, be remembered; if it also be borne in 
mind that there arc three troublesome frontiers adjoining Foreign Territory to be 
■•guarded, and scores of wild Chiefs within our own borders to be watched, then the new 
Establishment will not appear oxoeesive. 

150. As regards expenditure per head, it will bo found that the cost per man 
per annum amounts to 161 Rupees—which appears to be a moderate rate. 


151. It were premature to pronounce positively regarding the material of the 
of till- now Con- now Constabulary. It will possibly bo found to con- 

statutory. tain too man)' men drafted from the inefficient Civil Police ; 

hut it contains, certainly, a good Military element. In its ranks there are now most of 
the best men from the late Nagpore Irregular Infantry—men who behaved with fidelity 
and gallantry in 1S57. The mounted Police consists entirely of the Mahratta Moolkee 
Horse. These men, though not smart troopers, were in the employ of the BhotuJa 
Rajahs of Nagpore. Their fathers and their relatives were in the service for generations, 
and thov have strong local connexions. They behaved with marked fidelity throughout 
the whole period of disturbance of 1S57-5S. 

152. It were still more premature to pronounce on the merit or otherwise of the 
new Constabulary in the detection and suppression of crime. They take all the duties 
mentioned in the Report of the Police Constabulary,—so far as is yet known, the result 
is not unfavorable. But it should l>e mentioned that, recently, several serious dacoities 
have been committed bv armed gangs on the Saugor Frontier. 


153. The village Police has been placed under the supervision of the Police Officers. 

The remuneration and position of the village watch have not 
been fully fixed, but arc being arranged together with the 
settlement of the land revenue. 


Tlw> villnpe Police. 


lot. There is one point further connected with the Police administration which 
Tin- lurrying und poMwiuc reijuires m.tice ill this chapter, namely, the carrying and 
of Anns. bearing of arms. According to Act XXXI of I860, a pro¬ 

clamation was made, and large quant itiw wore given up by the people, and lodged in 
custody. This was not, however, done in the Nagpore Province. It is not now pro¬ 
posed to take any further measures of a general nature. A regular disarming process is 
sure to entail oppression. In some parts of the Nagpore Province it will be practicable 
to prohibit the carrying of arms and if this be done, the possessing of arms fulls 
gradually into disuse. In other parts it is desirable that the people should carry arms. 
As regards the bearing of arms by Europeans it should be actively encouraged, so that 
every non-Military European within the Central Provinces may become a traiued 
Rifleman. 
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155. The present Report can only deal with the re-organization of the Police. The 
next Report may shew the actual results of that measure. Hut in this place the ser¬ 
vices of Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, the Inspector General, ought to be noticed, both as 
regards the rapidity with which the organization was effected, and the care and judg¬ 
ment with which orders for retrenchment were carried out by him. Moreover, this 
Administration is under special obligation to the Inspector General in India, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bruce, C. B., for the valuable advice he gave in important measures, and the care 
with which he scrutinized the establishment from first to last. The support afforded 
also by Brigadier McLeod, Commanding the Regular Troops at Kumptee, did greatly 
facilitate the breaking up of the Nagpore Irregular Infantry. 

SECTION IV. 

Jaiis. 

150. The Jails are fourteen in number, one being at-each of the principal Civil 
Stations. Besides these there are four “ Lock-ups,” one being at each of the four minor 
Districts. The total then amounts to eighteen. 

157. The average annual number of prisoners may be stated at 4,00(1 ((bur 

. , „ thousand). From Returns received it appears that the exist- 

Kuuiltcr of JmNaiul Prisoners. . 

mg buildings are properly calculated to hold only 2,570 
prisoners. 

158. The Jail buildings in respect to style and structure may be divided into two 
classes—-/7/Vff, those of the late Saugor and Norbudda Territories ; and wond; those of 

.Tuil* »f Snuyor ami Norl.mlda 11,(4 lat(? NufTp'W Province. The Jails of the Saugor and Ner- 
Tcrritorii*. budda Terriloiios were mostly built about twenty years ago, 

with solid and excellent masonry, in a much more complete ami substantial manner than 
would be thought necessary now-a-days. On the other hand, according to recent ideas*, 
their construction would not. be considered as well suited to conservancy, internal economy, 
or ventilation. The Jails of the Nagpore Territories have never been actually built. 
The buddings that now servo as Jails are temporary make-shifts of the worst 
description. Sometimes they consist of places where the Mahintta Government would 
confine its prisoners; sometimes they are shells hastily erected 

Jail* in Nippon* I’rminrv. . , 

inside old native forts; sometimes the hovels are burnt; 
down accidentally; sometimes they tumble down during a heavy fall of ruin. They 
arc generally situated in unhealthy sites, and sometimes in the heart, of native cities. 
1 u respect to interior economy, they are altogether defective. The above description is 
also applicable to the Sumbulpore Jail. To the latter cutegory the ouly exception is 
the Chiudwarra Jail, which is much better than the other Jails of the Nagpore Province. 

150. It is not thought desirable to build new Jails at each station, but rather to 
Centra J ul* erect, gradually, Jails of a superior description at four 

centrical stations, namely, l?agporc t Jiacpore, Jubbulporc and 
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IToskungahad, and to maintain Lock-ups at the other stations. Of the former the one 
at Nagpore has been sanctioned at a cost of 1 \ lakhs of Ranees, and will be commenced 
in October next. In the moan time, to relieve the over-crowded and defective Jail in the 
Nagporo City, some two hundred of the long term prisoners have just been removed into 
a large vacant hospital in the outskirts of the Civil Station. 


1(50. The annual cost per head of prisoners has not been high, averaging 
32 Rupees. There are, however, extensive variations among 
Aw.i-.uri co»t of prisoners. different Jails in the rates per head for food, clothing, 

and guarding, of which the marginal instances may he selected. The conelusion is 
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prisoner has averaged from tO to <50 Rup 
per head, which is a fair rate in Upper India, 


inevitable that, after due allowances being 
made for variety of local circumstances, 
some Magistrates arc less economical than 
others in the management of the Jails. 
The total Jail expenditure amouuts to 
Rupees 1,10,107, or 11 lakhs per annum. 
If real economy could be enforced, and an 
impression made on the mass of this ex¬ 
penditure, and the rate reduced, in some 
of the Jails whose expenditure per each 
?s per head per antmin, to say 32 Rupees 
then there would be a large saving. 


1(51. The permanent guard duty is now taken by the new Constabulary. The 
^ ^ scale of these guards has recently been revised with a view 

to reduction. The extra or contingent guards are regulated 
at the usual rate of one guard to every five prisoners. 


1(52. The strength of guards generally is greater than might have been expected, 

because the “ In-door Labor” system has not boon intn*- 
Its*<l<x»r Labor. it- _ *i •, ,, . 

duced thoroughly into any Jail, and not at all into many. 

At some stations indeed, owing to the extreme scarcity of labor, the services ot the 
prisoners for local works out of doors have been indispensable. 
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103. Neither has the system of Jail manufactures boeu 
thoroughly introduced. It exists to a certain extent in the 
Nagpore, Juhbulpore and Saugor Jails ; but no fabrics 
have been introduced worthy of special mention. The 
profits of Jail manufacture during 1 Slil have amounted to 
the sums marginally noted. Gardens an* generally attached 
to the Jails, some of which are in fair order. 


Kit. The instruction of the prisoners in reading is carried on to a limited extent 
in some of the Jails, 
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The system oF solitary and separate confinement, of appointing monitors From 
Solitary and separate confine- among the prisoners, and of mitigating terms of sentence in 
n,t ‘ nt * reward for good behaviour, have not yet been introduced. 

The attention of the District Officers has now been called to this subject. 

The system of grouping prisoners in wards according to the class and gradation of 
crime has been partially adopted. 


105. Euieutes in the Jails have never occurred of late, and escapes have boon rare. 
So far the general conduct of the prisoners must be pronounced fair. 
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160. Epidemic disease in the Jails 
has been rare, and the general health of 
the prisoners- has been fair, as’ will be 
seen from the percentage of sickness and 
mortality given in the margin. In some 
of the worst Jails indeed the health ol 
the prisoners has been remarkably good. 
This tolerably favorable result must be in 
a great measure owing to the prisoners 
having lieen well fed, well clothed, and 
well tended, both in quarters and in 
hospital. 


1G7. Recently the Civil Surgeons at the several stations have L*en placed iu 
Civil Surgeon* in charge of charge of the Jails in subordinat ion to the District Olfiecr. 

Tliis will lead to a better supervision and closer division of 
responsibility. Generally the Civil Surgeons have evinced a laudable interest iu the 
Jails, and I desire to mention Doctors Iieude and Beasley of Nagpore and Raeporo 
respectively. Both these Officers have done much by their personal efforts to make 
up for the unavoidable defects of the Jails under their charge*. 


Jns|ioctor»hip of Jniln. 


]f>8. If the above review docs not show a perfectly satisfactory result, it is hoped 
that improvement may be ctFected during the present year. But it is to bo remembered 
that these Jails have not as yet enjoyed an advantage which has been allowed to the 
Jails of other Provinces, namely, that of competent inspection. 
The Saugor and Nerbudda Jails were under the Inspector of 
■North-Western Provinces, who was too far distant to exercise a real cheek ; and the 
Nagpore Jails have never had an Inspector at all. Now all these Jails are many years 
behind the Jails of North-Western Provinces and Punjab. If these latter Jails need 
an Inspector, how much more must our inferior Jails need one ? The appointment of 
an Inspector of Prisons for the Central Provinces has now been recommended. 
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Section I.—Land Tax. 

JOU. The land rovcnue for the Central Provinces has been estimated at 51 and 
i lakhs exclusive of Sumbulpore, or with that district at 52 and £ lakhs per annum, 
>r a little more than half a million sterling. The actual demand for the year 1801-02 
amounted to Rupees 51,70,152. There was a large nominal 

Annual yii'ld of Ldinu lax. . 

balance uncollected owing to the postponement for 10 days 
jf the last instalment, fur an object purely connected with routine. Half a lakh of 
lominal balance also accrued owing to the informal reduction of assessments. Ileal, 
louhtful and irrecoverable balances amounted to 2 : ] per cent*of the whole real demand. 
They cliielly accrued in the Nagpore Division. 


Its (iUtriliuhtin over Division)* 
*tnl District*. 


170. The revenue is distributed as follows over the 
various distiiets t— 


Xu^pure 

ltuopofi* 

I’lliuml.ina 

(’bainla 


I. .hiMoilporc 
2 "Nu»‘Miii.'i«wc - 
;l. Su«.m*e 
4. Mumlla 
7. Chimin'urra 


I. Suu*r«r 
y. n<is]mii£2ibu(l - 

3. Brtitoul 

4. Dunuili 

Sironchu 


•obc Division. 


Kujx-es. ltupucs. 

- 12,7.7,2.70 

- 4.4**, 12s 

- 2,(57,137 

--- 27. G 7,3 72 


4.77,004 
3.31.05)2 
1,12.377 
3-7,001 
2,42,451# 


- 3,10,7(H5 
1,3s,3s a 

- 3.12,032 


13.Gl.llfl 

25),710 


Total 


71,70,172 


171. Thus many districts are very poor, and none, excepting that of Nagpore 
itself, arc really rich. The cultivated area is not yet even approximately known, but it 
is certain that not more than one-sevonth of the total area is cultivated. I low much of 
the remaining six-sevenths may be eulturablo, not even a cotijocture can be hazarded. 
That a large proportion, however, is not only cult,arable, but even highly rich and pro¬ 
mising, may be certainly believed. In only a few and scattered portions is the cultiva¬ 
tion fully developed, and much of the richest waste will have to bo cleared of pestilential 
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forest and brushwood before it cau be reclaimed. Nor are there any sufficient data 
Its avorage rate per oulu- for stating the average rate per cultivated aero of the land 
vated.acre. tax. It p ro bably ranges from four and six annas to two and 

two and a half Rupees per acre. The average rate can hardly exceed eight annas per acre, 
which, taken per so, will appear moderate as compared with the land tax in other parts 
of India. But still it generally is quite as much as the people can properly beur; and 
its low standard only indicates the backwardness of agriculture and the want of useful 
works, of markets for produce, and of facilities for traffic. 


172. The differed!, kinds of agricultural produce have beeu explained in the intro* 
ductory chapter. 


incidence Of Tax on different The following rates nmy convey some idea of the inci- 

kinda of Crops. dence of the land tax on the different kinds of crops :— 



Ks. 

As. 

r. 


Rh. 

As. 

p. 

Cotton 

- 0 

12 

0 

to 

3 

0 

0 

r»i,pj 

- 7 

0 

0 

to 

1J 

0 

0 

Su^ar-iane 

- 5 

ft 

0 

to 

10 

ft 

0 

Betel-leaf 

- ft 

ft 

0 

to 

12J* 

0 

ft 

Garden vegetables, turmeric 








ginger, dill (ujwayan), cummin 








(»<■ eriO 

- 5 

0 

0 

to 

15 

ft 

0 

Chillies 

- 3 

0 

ft 

to 

5 

0 

0 

32gg*}dont, anise, coriander, niaihcc 

- If 

0 

0 

to 

4 

0 

() 

Wheat 

- 0 

8 

0 

to 

2 

ft 

ft 

Juwary 

- 0 

12 

0 

to 

3 

0 

0 

Linseed 

- 0 

8 

ft 

to 

2 

0 

ft 

Gram 

- 0 

H 

(I 

to 

o 

ft 

ft 

Tobin co 

- 2 

0 

0 

to 

7 

ft 

ft 

Moon", musoor and other vetches 

- 0 

ft 

0 

to 

1 

ft 

0 

Guujii 

- 0 

2 

ft 

to 

3 

0 

0 


* According to 
kinds and mode 
of cultivation. 


Prices of Agricultural pro¬ 
duce. 


173. The following figures will give some idea of the 
range of prices of agricultural produce: — 





N.mivohe. 

Jubuplpore. 

Sadgor. 




M. 

s. 

Ch. 

M. 

s. 

Ch. 

M. 

s. 

Ch. 

Wheat 


- 

ft 

24 

7 

ft 

30 

12 

0 

23 

0 

Gram 


- 

0 

27 

0 

0 

3(5 

1ft 

0 

24 

ft 

Dal 


- 

- 0 

22 

0 

ft 

26 

7 

0 

It) 

0 

Rice 


- 

- ft 

21 

0 

0 

14 

7 

0 

12 

0 

Sugar 


- 

- ft 

2 

4 

0 

2 

7 

0 

2 

8 

Salt 


- 

0 

ft 

11 

0 

4 

13 

0 

8 

0 

Ghee 


- 

- ft 

2 

0 

0 

1 

13 

0 

1 

5 

Cotton 


- 

- ft 

2 

<) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Goor 


- 

- ft 

7 

N 

0 

G 

5 

0 

li 

0 

Oil 


- 

- ft 

3 

14 

0 

3 

M 

0 

0 

0 , 


In tho last two years prices have much risen, partly because the Saugor and Nerbuddu 
Territories supplied grain in great quantities to tho famine-stricken districts of the 
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North-West and partly because there has been some drought and scarcity in Nugpore 
itself. The low range of prices in Chutteesghur is remarkable, and arises from the 
isolation of that naturally fertile district, and its seclusion from markets. 

171. The tenure of land, as recognised by the British Government, is, in all 
essentials, the same throughout the whole of the Central 
Provinces. The identity of system in the Saugor and 
Nerbudda Territories, the Nagpore Province, and in Sumbulpore, is indeed remark¬ 
able. 


The Government is in theory the universal landlord. In every village or estate 
there is a lessee, who taker* the lea«e from Government, wjio contracts to manage the 
property, and to pay a fixed sum for a particular term of years. The occupants are the 
tenants of the lessees. There can be no doubt that this tenure is peculiar; it is indeed 
probably unique in British India. The question naturally arises—How did it come into 
existence? In order to answer that question it will be necessary that I should glance 
at the past history of landed tenures in these Provinces. 

17.*». Village communities, such as those which arc found in North-Western 

India, have not existed of late years in the Central Provin- 
Orijon ofTcnnres. ... 

cos. \\ bother they originally existed is a question winch 

cannot be diseased fully in this Report. In the northern Districts they probably 
must have existed. Xu the southern Districts they probably never did exist, perfectly. 

17(1. In the Nagporo Province the villages do not, so far as can be ascertained, 

seem to have been founded by families who settled down on terms of equality, and 

whose multiplied descendants form the brotherhood of the present day. But some man 

of enterprise with a blender capital would take some tenants, or dependants with 

him to reclaim the waste, or clear the backwoods, llis descendants are the landlords, 

and their descendants the tenants of subsequent generations. Much of the Nagporo 

Province was, doubtless, settled in this maimer, and the method would certainly have 

been encouraged by the Mahratta Government. And this supposition would not be 

controverted by the fact that in the Western Deccan the Mahru.tt.as may have pursued 

a different policy. There they were in their native laud, and wore only «the chief 

. , .. among equals in countries long settled with thriving cum¬ 
in (he Niigport 1 Pruvimv. . , 1 , 

munities. Here they were foreigners, succeeding a halt- 
civilized dynasty, obliged to spread cultivation over rich but untillcd soil, and to contend 
with the cncroarltni'Mits of the forests. In the Nagpore District, then, the head¬ 
man, though called by the ancient and honoured title of “ Patel,” was not always the 
hereditary chief of a village community. lie was a village farmer with complete 
powers over the tenantry. That ti.is was the real state of things under the. rule of 
the Mahrattas (Rhon-das) in Nagpore maybe seen from Sir It. .Tonkin's elaborate Report 
written in 18:2(1. During bis virtual regency, which lusted long, and which will be 
favorably remembered still longer, he maintained this s>stem generally, improving it 
at the same time by British administration. The furmety, on the other hand, held their 
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leases on moderate' and equable terms, the tenantry wore in a groat degree protected 
from the exactions of the farmers; but the title and rights, or rather the absent© of 
Their subsequent develop- title and rights, on either side, remained the same. When 
,nent - the Rajah came to govern in his own name the system which, 

whatever it may have been in theory, was fair in practice, did certainly deteriorate. Far¬ 
mers were changed more frequently, sometimes they were supplanted by those who had 
interest at Court, or belonged to tho royal family or household, or had influence with 
the Army; sometimes they were superseded by men who offered to pay a higher 
revenue; and sometimes estates, tenautry, and all were even put up to auction for 
the highest bidder. 


177. At this distance of time it is more diflicult to describe the state of things 
which immediately preceded the British rule in the Saugor ami Ncrbudda Territories. 
But the country had long been the theatre of war and invasion. Revolutions, sweeping 
in succession over the land, had beaten down and destroyed the villages. On the restora- 
Tcnnro in ihe Saugur andNvr- tioii of peace people returned to their fields in twos and threes. 
bmld.1 Tomtom*. Men of rank, wealth and influence undertook to restore 

ruined villages, to re-settle husbandmen on deserted fields. It was thus, no doubt, that 
farmers and tenantry became substituted for village communities. 


178. In Sumbulpore nearly the same system has existed as that of Nugpore ; but 
if similar in kind, it. has been superior in degree. The 
headmen of villages in Sumbulpore are called “Gowtoes.” 
They are also farmers ; but their hereditary position has always been re.-peeled, and most 
of the Itmants under them have rights of occupaucy which are never disputed. 


Tenure in Sumbulpore. 


17fl. These, then, are briefly the pre-existing conditions upon which the present 
farming system supervened. I presume that the object of every souud mot hod is to 
adapt itself to the local circumstances of the country, giving those circumstances a 
fair chance of expanding and improving of themselves, rather than to impose on the 
people any system, however theoretically perfect. It would not, therefore, be proper to 
introduce any new system which had in no wise existed before for tin; sake of its advan¬ 
tages, real or supposed. But it is useful to note the merits and drawbacks of each 
existing system, though it may not be possible to authoritatively devise any change 
or remedy. 

ISO. It may Ik? observed, therefore, that the prevailing system in the Central 
Provinces has fostered and established, if not created, a 
Pryvailmc- system favorable middle class among the agriculturists; and that at least 

tonmlille class m the Central . . . 

Province*. one of this class is to l»e found in the majority of villages. 

These men can generally read and write ; they arc often of 
a superior class and tribe to the villagers. But often they rise to a grade above this, 
and in some Districts of the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories thore is a numerous and 
Kuthcr than to tho lower respectable landed aristocracy. The value and usefulness of 
ela * H such a class are too obvious to require further remark. On 

the other hand, with many exceptions, the cultivators and occupiers of the soil are some 
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times depressed, and generally not so flourishing as in other Provinces, and the average 
standard of industry, intelligence, enterprize and self-reliance among the agricultural 
peasantry is decidedly low. 


131. Such generally wore the circumstances, proximate and remote, under which 
the farming system was adopted by British Officers throughout the Central 
Provinces. Under British rule it has existed in the Saugor 

Adoption of the Panning an d Nerbudda Territories since 1826, in Nagpore since 1854. 
system by the BrxLuh Govern- . . , * 

mont. in Sumbulpore since 1850. Rightly or wrongly, the opinion 

has prevailed with our Officers that an estate cannot be 
managed without a responsible head residing in or belonging to it ; that the occupant 
cultivators must be dependant for support and guidance on a landlord; that for the 
State to collect its Land Tax from individual cultivators is objectionable. The village 
community system of the North-West is almost unknown; the Ryotwary system is 
deemed objectionable ; the Zcmindaree system on a large scale as applicable to tracts of 
country, or circles of villages; or the farming system on a small scale as applicable to 
single villages, have alone been understood. 


Character of this Byitem. 


182. Having thus endeavored to explain the origin of the system, I must parti¬ 
cularize some of its main features. As already stated, then. 
Government has been generally the owner of all estates, 
F ^ and every estate is leased out to a farmer or lessee, techni¬ 

cally termed “ Malgoozar.” Various terms of lease have 
prevailed in various Districts. They have generally been short, except in the Saugor 
and Nerbudda Territories, where the leases were made in 1826 for periods of twenty years. 
The lessees could not sell, or transfer, or inherit, nor was there any clause to give them a 
beneficiary interest in improvement. The occupants or cultivators of the soil were the 
tenauts of the lessees. That which they paid to the leasee in cash was regular rent, and for 
each estate a rent roll was prepared. Their payments were usually in cash, not in kind 
many of them possessed rights of occupancy, and the amount 
Star Lcsmnia. 0 f ren fc leviable from such was limited by proscription, that is, 

these latter were liable only for certain fixed rates of rent, and so long as they paid that 
they could not be ejected. If a tenant should desert or default, his fields wore at the 
disposal of the lessee. If the lessee could introduce new tenants to reclaim the waste, 
the extra rent contributed to his profits. The lessee might bo the hereditary headman 
of a village, though this was not frequently the case. He would more commonly 
belong to a family who had acquired possession of the village some generations 
previously, and had held it from leaso to lease ever since. Sometimes be might be a 
local Chief, sometimes he might be a stranger, a merchant, a banker, a speculator in 
land, or a Court favorite. • 


183. There arc, however, many great Zemindars who are, it is believed, absolute 
masters of their estates paying an almost nominal revenue fixed, it has been alleged, 
in perpetuity. These great estates are situated in peculiar 
Great Zemmdaw. localities, either near the turbulent frontier in the north, or 
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in the forest regions of the east and south. Many of the Zemindars are rude Chiefs 

of old descent. 

Such briefly was the tenure of land up to a very recent date, whence it followed 
that, except in the Zeraindaree estates, there was no such thing as privato property 
in land. But recently it has been proclaimed both in the Saugor and Nerbudda 
Territories, and in the Nagpore Province, that in future the Government will relinquish 
its proprietary claims, and that the rights of absolute ownership shall in future, subject 
of course to payment of land tax, be vested in those who may establish a fair claim 
thereto. In every case these claims and titles arc being investigated. In some Districts 
these enquiries have been commenced, in some partly finished, in others not yet begun. 

184. The tendency of these proceedings is to confirm most of the farmers as land¬ 
lords, and superior proprietors. Those who have been long 

Farmers declared proprietors. . . ° 

in possession will be sure of conhrmation as such. With 
strangers of but recent possession the result may be otherwise. In all cases the rights of 
the sub-holders will be protected. These may, in some instances, be found to amount 
even to proprietorships of particular occupancies, subject, probably, to a fee of superiority 
or seigneorage. 

1S5. The boundaries of every estate will be marked rdf, and within them the ground 
and all its products, the cultivated, the culturable, and the waste will be the absolute 
property of the declared owner, saleable, transferable, heritable, subject only to the pay¬ 
ment of land tax, and without any other reservation. 

186. This tax will be fixed at an annual sum for a period of years. The limita¬ 
tion of the Government demand for a term of years is really the settlement. At the 
expiry of that term the demand may be revised, either maintained, or enhanced, or reduc¬ 
ed. But the property in the land being perpetual and absolute, will not be open to any 

question at the renewal of the settlement, except tin* revi- 

Terms of A*««mncnt. . 1 

6ion ot demand. I he question will not be who is the pro¬ 
prietor, or who shall be responsible for the land tax ; but merely whether an estate shall be 
assessed with as much as before, or with more or with less. The owner of the land will, of 
course, be responsible for the land tax. The word “ Farmer” aud the word “ Lease,” except 
uuder special and extraordinary circumstances, will be banished from our fiscal vocabulary. 

187. Upon the issue of these enquiries depends the precise form or forms 
which the future land revenue system will take, and it would l>e premature to 
predict how matters will even finally shape themselves. The circumstances of 
the country, and of the state of society aro, however, so various, that proba¬ 
bly no ^uniform system will iu future be possible. That is to say, if tho assess- 

Applicability of various fiscal meut of the land tax is to follow closely on the right of 
8 y 8temB - private property in the soil, and if' the system of the settle¬ 

ments is to adapt itself rightly and justly to each particular form or phase of landed 
property, then no particular system can be prescribed beforehand. To me it appears 
that each of all the revenue systems known to British administration is good in its 
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place, and is suitable to tile social constitution of some particular Province. Therefore, 
in Provinces like these situated in the midst of the other divisions of the empire, touch¬ 
ing in one quarter on the North-West Provinces; in another on Madras j in another 
on Bombay; in another on Bengal; there will bo various customs and conditions and 
circumstances to which one or other of the several systems will bo applicable; to some 
the Zemindaroo; to others the Ryotwary ; to others the Talookdnry ; to others the 
village community system. The notion that the Ryotwary system is necessarily in¬ 
applicable to these Provinces (which notion has prevailed to a considerable extent) cannot* 
as seems to me, be reasonably maintained j but, on the other hand, it certainly would not 
be generally applicable. 

188. But to return, while thus the State is relinquishing all proprietary claim 
Kipiit of the Stole to miciahn- ov ' er cultivated land, and over dneultivated or waste land, 
w ‘ wtc - which is in auy way virtually occupied for pasturage or for 

operations connected with agriculture and the like, it does not relinquish its claim 
over the unclaimed and untrodden trade. The claim of every proprietor to the waste 
pertaining to his estate will be heard. To every estate or village will be allotted at 
least a fair proportion of waste sufficient for grazing, for pasturage, for fuel, for wood¬ 
cutting; and also sufficient to allow the landholders fair margin for increasing their 
cultivation and for making improvements. In all these respects the fullest consider¬ 
ation will be given to the rights and interests of the people. 


189. This done, the exterior boundaries of the estate will be marked by pillars and 
entered in a sketch map. Within these limits the proprietor will have the benefit of 
the improvements he may make, but beyond these limits the State is the owner of the 
unclaimed waste, and can graut that waste to grantees, or otherwise dispose of it. This 
demarcation of boundaries is now progressing. In three 

liomarcntlon of boundaries. 4 . .... 

Districts it is finished ; in six it is proceeding ; m eight it is 

not yet begun. In the laitor a commencement should be made during the next working 
season. In some Districts, such as Muudla, grave doubts arise both in respect of private 
property, and in respect to granting of waste to capitalists for want of a proper de¬ 
marcation of boundaries. While the rights of the people are most scrupulously respected, 
care must be taken to guard the future rights of the State; otherwise many square 
miles of waste, as yet of unknown value, might be inadvertently allotted to village 
landlords. These men would nominally take over a vast extent of waste which they 
might have never seen at all, or scarcely heard of, and of which they could never 
developo the resources. At the settlement, then, the available Government waste will 
be carefully separated from that waste which is private property. AdJ, if needful, those 
portions suitable for grants can be surveyed specially. 


190. But while the ownership, together with the full rights of landlord, is 
secured to those who can prove a title thereto, the subordinate and concurrent 


Tenants’ right protected. 


rights of the tenant occupants of the soil are duly cared 
for. Whatever may be the ultimate and relative propor¬ 


tions of the several kinds of proprietary tenure, there can be no doubt but that 


hereditary tenants with rights of occupancy, and limitation of rent payable by them, 
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are a large and important class throughout these Provinces, In many places they are 
the thews and sinews of the general body of agriculturists. Their rights are being 
carefully recorded where they happen to bo of the same tribo or family with the new 
proprietors, their claim (as has been said) to be made joint proprietors may be found 
admissible. In cases where the farmer may have been a stranger, and his connexion with 
the village may be terminated at the settlement, the hereditary cultivators may bo admit- 
Pomtion of hereditary Culti- ted to separate and direct engagements for the land tax, 
vat0T ** and as peasant proprietors may be placed in the same posi¬ 

tion as the Merasdar ryots in Bombay, In some estates, where the hereditary cultiva¬ 
tors are more than ordinarily strong, and pay but a low fixed rent to the landlord, their 
position will be virtually almost as good as that qi the ryots in the most favored 
Byotwary Districts. 


Origin of the large Zemindar*. 


Their fiscal power*. 


191. The Zemindars of the Nagpore Province have been already alluded to; they 
are numerous in the hilly and wooded Districts; they are no 
less than 75 in number; they chiefly belong to the Gondand 
Rajpoot tribes. Under the native rule large tracts of land were made over to them to bo 
brought into cultivation. Many of them have played, in the various revolutions and 
events of these Provinces, a part which might almost be termed historical. Some of 
them can date their present position so far back as centuries. They pay various sums to 
Government annually, varying from Rupees 50 to 27,000, and aggregating Rupees 
2,51,370, which may be considered either as tribute, or as revenue, more probably the latter. 
These amounts are supposed to be fixed in perpetuity. But in fact this class of tenures 
has never yet been defined, and no record in detail regarding 
them is extant. The question os to their possessing Civil 
jurisdiction has been mentioned in another chapter. But as regards their fiscal powers, 
and the extent of their proprietary power, nothing whatever has been ascertained as yet. 
Hereafter a report will be submitted to Government with a view to tbeso important ten¬ 
ures being placed on a definite and permanent basis. It will probably be found that they 
are in a position similar to that of the Talookdars in Oude. Whether there arc any, and 
if so, what, subordinate rights in their estates is quite unknown. But if it be found 
that they have heretofore enjoyed absolute authority over their tenantry, then noninter¬ 
ference will be desirable. In that case the Zemindar will be a great feudal landlord. 
But beyond the comparatively cultivated and inhabited estates, there will be within the 
extensive and ill defined areas of these Zemindaries (some of them extending over tracts 
as large as Districts) valuable wastes and forests. In this 
day no man can say how valuable these tracts may become 
hereafter. While, therefore, the real, memorial or seignorial rights of the Zemindar are 
respected, it will be desirabe to scrutinize more closely his pretensions to vast tracts of 
waste in which there may be no semblance of possession. 


Their right to the ornate. 


192. In the Ssugor and Nerbudda Territories the former settlement expired in 
twiraimt operation. in a™. 1856- The regular settlement was commcnoed in lbSS-t, and 

8»r and Nerbudda Tcmtorb*. has sinoe been dragging its slow length along. As jet no 
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settlement has been completed, nor has any assessment been announced, although in most 
of the Districts much preliminary work has been done. In the meantime, that is for the 
last six years, the revenue has been collected according to the old assessment under 
promise made to the people on each estate that, should the new assessment, when made, 
exceed the present one, no demand on that account, for the intermediate period will be 
made; but, on the other hand, should such assessment be loss than the present, then the 
tax-payer will be entitled to a refund for the said intermediate period. In the Districts 
north of the Nerbudda it is well known that the people will, in many cases, be entitled. 

Accumulation of revenue bai- according to the above rule, either to remission of revenue, or 
a,icu ' to rofuud of amount over-paid. Again in these Districts, 

where the old assessment has been evidently too high, and uncollected balances have 
constantly accrued, such balances have been allowed to accumulate till they shall be 
finally remitted at the new settlement, and they already amount to three lakhs. Now 
it. is obvious that these expedients; however necessary at this moment, have a demoral¬ 
izing effect on the landholders, and induce them to keep their lands out of cultivation. 

In some places this circumstance is known to he causing agricultural deterioration. 

Thus, while on the one hand the State is being subjected to future loss in the Divisions 
north of the Nerhmhla, by reason of the settlements being delayed; on the other 
hand, it is not receiving its fair amount of land revenue in the Districts south of the Ner* 
budda; for those Districts are known to be under-assessed, and will yield an increase at 
the new settlements. These considerations afford strong reasons for advancing the settle¬ 
ments. Various proposals in this view have now been submitted, and it is hoped tliut 
dining the next season some real progress will be made in the assessment. 

193. In the Nagpore Province a Settlement Department was set on foot, first. 

Settlement operation m the in the Nagpore District itself in 1S38. Much preliminary 
Nagj.ore 1 ’roviuee. work has been done, hut no assessment has vet been announced. 

A second establishment was set to work in the Bhundarra District in ISO 1. A small 
establishment has just commenced work in the Sutnbulpore District. Throughout 
most parts of the Nagpore Province, except perhaps parts of Cliuttcesghur and Chanda, 
the assessments of the last settlement are supposed to be somewhat high and uneven. 


191. The term of the assessment is to be 30 years in the Saugor and NerbuJda 
Territories, and Nagpore District. Perhaps for the more eastern Districts a shorter 
term may be desirable. 

195. There are many large estates held either free of revenue altogether, or else 
upon some favorable rate, resembling a quit rent. These 
have all been disposed of. In tho Nagpore Province there was 
a special alienation Officer employed for this purpose. But in all Districts there remain 
petty tenures, thousands in number, claimed to be held free of revenue and requiring 
investigation. 
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196. The extra cesses arc the same in those Provinces as elsewhere. There are the one 

per cent, for roads anil the charges of the village watch mo u 

The extra cesses. 1 * " 

and the village accountant. The one per cent, for education 
has just been ordered. It had not previously been levied. The remuneration of the 
village watchmen has not been fixed by any thing more than precarious custom, but 
will be definitely arranged at the settlement. The village accountants have been appoint¬ 
ed and trained in the Sangor and Nerbuddn Territories, but not generally in Nagpore. 
In the latter Province the farmers or landlords have their own accounts kept with 
tolerable efficiency, and it will be preferable nut to disturb thin arrangement. It is 
better to let the landholder have his own aecouutant than for the District Officer to 
appoint a man. But whenever these village accountants arc appointed it will be desirable 
that they learn to conduct the rough survey of boundaries and fields, which work is 
now done by employes (Amcens) of the Settlement Department. 

197. There is another class of men, once so important, but now approaching 
The Dcsli Moot Us and Desk extinction, which requires to be noticed, namely, the Dosti 

I’andyas. u ^lonkhs” and “ Posh Pandyas,” names familiar to those who 

are versed in the History of India, as the managers and accountants for circles of vil¬ 
lages. In the Sangor and Noibudda Territories those men must have originally exited, 
but they perished m the several revolutions. In tho Nagpore Province they have 
always existed, and though not. appointed or employed by the Mahratta Geverumon*, 
they continued to receive certain fees ami perquisites. Under British rule they have 
not been officially recognised, and their income has ceased. This is perhaps to he 
regretted. Enquiries regarding each of these cases have been, however, proceeding for 
some years past. These are now nearly complete, and recommendations in favor i.f 
the suriving Desh Mookhs and Posh Pandyas and their successors will be submitted. 

IDS. The reveuue may have been collected with some dijlirnlf.y in a few instances, 
but jet those coercive processes known to tho law in the 
{r eciwc.. Bengal Presidency as sale and transfers of the laud have 

not been enforced in these Provinces. If a farmer defaulted tho lease has been made 
over to another, or the defaulter himself has either been thrown into prison and his 

moveable effects sold by auction. Except in particular Districts, however, even these 

latter processes have been rare. After tho new settlement, however, the property in 
land will be liable to be sold absolutely in satisfaction of the Government demand. 
It may, indeed, be hoped that this extreme measure will rarely or never be resorted to. 

199. On the whole the regular settlement, embracing both a permanent tenure 
of property in the soil and fixity of assessment, constitutes one of the most pressing 
needs of the Central Provinces at. the present time. For the want of it deterioration 
is taking place in some places, and the improvements of land now cultivated, and the 
social mijxTvimon of the reclaiming of lands now uncultivated, is retarded every- 

-tttiiment operation. where. The tardiness of its progress, and the important 

question involved in it, have been already pointed out. The more the work is inspected 
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the more dues it become apparent that great irregularities, perhaps errors, of practice, 
are arising; and certainly great diversities. With a view to secure uniformity of 
practice, together with due recognition of various principles, and a really competent 
supervision over the whole, special proposals have been recently submitted to Govern¬ 
ment. If these shall he sanctioned, it is hoped, not only that progress will be made, 
but that it will start from a sound basis and proceed in the right direction. 


200. It is necessary that this chapter should include a brief notice of the 
important question of the “ Permanent Settlement.” It may, perhaps, bo superfluous 

to state that here, as elsewhere, a permanent settlement 
The permanent settlement. • , , . 

would a fleet only the land tax itself. It would fix the 

assessment for ever, and it should be more accurately termed the permanent and 
perpetual limitation of the direct State demand on the land. It. would iu no wise 
affect the fundamental right and property of the people in the land. That rights and pro- 
Its relation to propertv in l>«*rty will be fixed, absolutely and immutably, whether the land 
!nm1, tax be limited to a certain sum for ever or not. The valve and 

interest of such right and property will indeed be greater or less according as the State 
demand is fixed for a short or a long term, or for ever. Hut under any circumstances, 
the nature and essence, of the right and property itself will remain the same. Here, 
then, ns elsewhere, in the above sense, the principle of a permanent settlement is 
applicable. It would have an efluefc altogether beyond immediate calculation, in 
stimulating the industry, enterprbe, and self-reliance of the agriculturists; the applica¬ 
tion of capital; the accumulation of wealth, where the assessments were fair. It would 
be accepted as a great b.mn by the people. On the one hand, the State, no doubt, will 
subject itself to prospective loss by surrendering all future right to increase its land 
revenue. But, on the other hand, such loss would be more than compensated by the 
gradual, if not rapid, increase of all the other branches of 
the revenue. These branches entirely depend on the growth 
of wealth in the mass of the people. A permanent settlement will contribute more 
than any measure that could be devised to augment that wealth. It follows that a 
permanent settlement will cau«c all other heads of revenue, except land tax, to increase. 
Now iu those Provinces more than one-third of the total income is derived from taxes 
other than the land tax. The other taxes are increasing; the land tax alone remains 
stationary. In a fiscal point of view, then, there can be no fear for the success of a 
measure which would, while restricting the land tax, cause all other taxes to rise. Again 
it is quite true that the value of money will continue falling, and that prices of 
More limn counterbalance* nny produce will rise more and more throughout these I’rovin- 
Uitttilviuitugiw. ces. Thus the agriculturists will, in a short time, receive ' 

much more for their produce than they ever did before; on the other, the price of labor 
will rise, and that will greatly enhance the State expenditure. All the salaries ami 
establishments of the lower grades at least will be gradually raised, and the cost of 
public works will be greatly enhanced. There might appear to be some risk, then, if 
Government, while anticipating increased expenditure, were to limit the land tax. 


Its groat 
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the main source of revenue. But it will in reality bo quito safe to trust to the increase 
of other taxes. 

201. A permanent settlement, then, so far as it can bo introduced, will be, firstly, 
<rood for the people; and secondly, equally good for the State. The questions remaining 
are—To what extent could it be applied? and when could it be introduced? 

202. Now it is to be ever remembered that in these Provinces the Railway, the 
Roads, and the Navigation, will certainly work great changes ; while similar results aro 
not here to be expected from irrigation. But this prospect exists here in common 
with the rest of India, neither more nor less. If, then, the prospect of material 
improvement does not bar the concession of a permanent settlement elsewhere, neither 

Prospects of future improve- should it have that effect here. So far, then, as Railway, 
wcut - Roads, and Navigation are concerned, the Central Provinces 

seem as much entitled to the advantage of a permanent settlement, as other Provinces 
of India. But farther it-is to be borne in miud that the amount of culturable waste 
in these Provinces is enormous ; and though this condition may exist, more or less, every 
where, it is peculiarly prevalent hero ; not only are vast tracts of culturable waste 
vaguely claimed by parties with doubtful title, but. within the legitimate boundaries 
of many, even perhaps the majority of, estates and villages throughout these Provinces 
there is a large proportion of culturable waste. Now although the inducement held out 
by a permanent settlement to reclaim the waste is one of the cardinal benefits of 
that measure, still it is but fair to the State that this privilege should be kept within 

Extent to which permanent moderate bounds. Il would be right to allow, to every estate 
•cttlouicnt might l*« introduced, permanently settled, a just margin of waste as a field for 
extending cultivation. But it would not be right to allow a permanent settlement to 
an estate which might include a larger or indefinite area of waste at present quite 
beyond the means of the owuer to reclaim, but capable in the future of being rendered 
valuable by a variety of contingencies. Thus in these Provinces there are many 
estates and villages, many entire tracts, and some entire Districts, where a permanent 
settlement could not at present be properly introduced. Such Districts are Raepore, 
Belaspore, Sutnbulpore, Seroucha, Iliiuudarra, Mundla, Sconce, Chiudwurra, Baitool. 
All these Districts are in a transition stale. 

203. On the other hand, there arc some Districts in each of which a permanent 
settlement, might be introduced into parts , but not the i choir, with as much benefit and as 
much reason as into other parts of India; and into these the introduction of the measure 

DUtricU Kuited for permanent has keen recommended. These Districts are Nagpore, Chanda, 
kettle men t. Nathengaon (Wurda), Jubhulpore, Saugor, Dumoh, Nursing- 

pore, Hoshungahad. All these Districts (excepting Saugor and Dumoh) have large portions 
of their area continuously and highly cultivated, and subject to the same kind of develop¬ 
ment as the rest of India. The Saugor and Dumoh Districts arc more rugged and 
do not possess long strips of cultivation like those just named, but in other respects 
their position is the same. As regards past assessments, some have been too high, 
and others loo low, but this circumstance is not peculiar to these Districts, and is but 
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too common everywhere. On the other hand for tho Jubbulporo, Saugor, Dumoli, 
Nursiugpore, and IToshungabad Districts there are the fiscal data, year by year , during 
thirty-five years of British Rule. For the Nagporc, Nachengaon, and Chanda, beside* 
the British assessments, there are the data of the assessments made during the regency 
exercised by Sir R. Jenkins and his Officers. 

201*. It has therefore been recommended that, at the now settlement in these 
Districts Inst mentioned, now in progress, the Settlement Officer should recommend the 
Ppnrmncnl Settlement recoin* permanent limitation of tho assessment fixed by him in 
nuuidi-d. every estate which might appear to him fitted for, or deserv¬ 

ing of that concession, and that this boon, if approved by Government, should be grant¬ 
ed. The Settlement Officer would fix the future assessments for all estates alike, in 
some for a term of 10, and iu others for a term of 30 years, in others, the best of all, 
he would recommend that tho term of the assessment he for ever or permanent. In 
those estates recommended for the permanent assessment one essential condition 
should he that three-fourths of the oulturahlo area should be under cultivation 
at the time of fixing the assessment, and it might be competent for the Authorities 
hereafter to recommend that any estate assessed for a term of years should, on attaining 
the prescribed condition of three-fourths of the culturahle area being cultivated, he 
granted the boon of having its assessment declared permanent. Thus if a permanent 
For crrt.nn wtiitcs nmUr assessment he really desired by the people, then this system 
.vrtaia condition*. would induce every landholder to increase his cultivation 

so as to secure the boon ;—and thus the greatest possible stimulus might he imparted to 
agricultural industry. As the new settlement advances, and as the assessment and the 
proprietary right is declared in each estate the landholders will be duly apprised of 
the option allowed to them by the Government Resolution of the 17th October I MI l 
of redeeming the land tax, that is, of freeing their land from all payments for ever, 
by compounding for the tax by one sum paid down. It is probable that few, if any, 
will avail themselves of this privilege at first. 

205. The natural advantages offered in these Frovinces for European coloni¬ 
zation will he noticed in another chapter. In this place it will suffice to state that par¬ 
ticular grants of large extent on the banks of the Mahanuddy and Godavery, and in the 
Mundla District, have been promised on certain terras to the agents of some gentlemen 
who propose to form a company for bringing land into cultivation. The Nerbudda Coal 
and Iron Company have obtained a very extensive grant of many square miles in tho 
'tvrnw of Grants to European Nursingpore District. In respect to these grants it is to bo 
borne in mind that in these Provinces their extent must bo 
expected to exceed greatly tho maximum of 3,000 acres each, prescribed generallv in 
Bengal, while the price of the land will seldom come up to the maximum of two Rupees 
per acre, fixed in the Government Resolution. Here the European capitalist would have 
to found villages in a wilderness, extending over hundreds of square miles in an in¬ 
salubrious climate, and far away from roads and markets. Such circumstances indefi¬ 
nitely depreciate the value of waste lauds. 
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206. There is yet one point remaining to be noticed. It lias been found also that 
tho numerous tanks, some of them resembling lakes in expanse, and all, more or less, 
extensive, in which the Nagpore Province abounds, and which have been constructed 
under former dynasties for purposes of irrigation, have of lute years fallen very much 
into disrepair. Many of them have been inspected, and every one thus examinod has 
been found out of repair, and some even broken, in many cases, too, nothing like the full 

Supervision of works of lrri- use * 8 raa de of tho water by tho people. It is evident that the 
^ Uon * villagers themselves are too ignorant and apathetic to take 

care of these valuable works of public utility, and that some better means of supervision 
than lit present are required. On the other hand, the District Officers and their subor¬ 
dinates in the interior (L e., tho Tehseeldars) have never given their attention to irriga¬ 
tion, and do not generally understand the subject, as yet. It lias, therefore, been pro* 
posed that an Officer with engineering and professional knowledge be deputed as a tem¬ 
porary arrangement during the next cold season to visit all the principal tanks in tho 
Province, and in every case either to instruct the people how to make the requisite re¬ 
pairs, or else report the matter to the District Officer, who would then make the requisite 
arrangements. It is hoped that in few instances will any expenditure on the part of 
Government be needed. Tho people would generally defray the cost ultimately, receiv¬ 
ing only advances from Government (Tuccavee) re-payable afterwards. Wells arc not 
generally used for irrigation, save in some Districts. In the Baitool District, however, 
hundreds of new wells (010 in number) of small si>w have been constructed by the people 
within the last few years. 

207. The foregoing review of the land revenue in these Provinces will have 
shewn that the whole subject is in a difficult situation. The points demanding the most 
urgent attention may be recapitulated as follow’s 

Summary of measure ve.juir- I-—The marking off boundaries of villages and the waste, 
ing attention. II.—The principles of adjudicating proprietary titles. 

III. —The application of various systems of tenures. 

IV. —Tho determination of subordinate and tenant rights. 

Y.—The early announcement of an assessment for a term of years. 

VI.—The selection-of estates for permanent settlement. 

VII.—The supervision of works of irrigation. 

208. It is but too certain that not one of the matters above specified is ae yet 
settled, or approaching to settlement, for the whole of these Provinces. When they 
shall have been arranged, then, and not till then, will tho country advance. Until they 
ure arranged material prosperity will, more or lees, be retarded. 

SECTION II. 

Othee Branches op Revenue. 

209. Tho most important of the minor branches of revenue in theso Provinces ia 

M the salt tax. The salt consumed in tho Central Provinces 

ball Tax. 

is of two kinds; first, the Balt from the Salt Lakes of 
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Rajpootana, which ia consumed in the northern and central Districts (Saugor and Ner- 
builda Territories). For this salt, used above the Sautpo^ra Range, the inhabitants 
look to Rajpootana, which ia the great source of supply to the North-West Provinces, 
Below the range they look for salt to Madras and Bombay, 
but chiefly to Madras. Thus the second kind is the salt 
from Madras and Bombay, consumed in the Nagpore Province. On both kinds of 
salt a duty is fixed. On the first kind of salt (Rajpootana) it is levied by means of 
a regular lino drawn from Agra, via Jhansie (in the North-West Provinces), to the 
Saugor Frontier; thence across the Nerbudda to Seonee (in tho Sautpoora Range), and 
then turning eastward and north-eastward, so as to guard tho access to Mirzapore. 
Thus no salt can enter these British Districts from Rajpootana in tho west without 
crossing this line. • 


210. In the Nagpore Province a duty is levied without any regular line by local 
arrangements, that is to say, the dealers are called upon to pay duty on their known 
transactions. Under such arrangements the full duty of Government cannot, of course, 
bo realized ; but a regular liue would not be worth the cost of its maintenance on those 
wild frontiers. 


211. Ou the Saugor and Seonee line above described the duty was first raised 
Duty on Raugur and Soonec 1 S55-5G at Rupees 1-8 per mound of SOIbs; it was 
Customs fine. raised to Rupees 2-8 in 1850-60, and iu 1801-62 to Rupees 8, 

at which it now stands, being uniform with the duty on the North-West Province 
line. The duty is high and is sometimes complained of; but in the year 1861-02 
just closed there has been no falling off in consumption, whence it is inferred that the 
people can afford to pay the rate. It will be evident, however, that this line does not 
include the lloslmngabad and Baitool Districts, and part of tho Nursingpore District, 
which thereby become exempt from any tax on salt. It would be, of course, desirable 
that these Districts should be taxed equally with the others, but this cannot be done 
Duty projtoucd for certain Dis- by nieans of a line. It has been found, by actual experience 
tru-ta * in these localities, that to establish a cordon of watchmou 

in the hills and forests would absorb all the revenue to be gained. But it will be 
possible, by local arrangements similar to those adopted in Nagpore, to raise a local 
duty similar to the regular duty. Arrangements for this purpose arc now being made. 

The Town of Saugor also enjoys an unnecessary immunity, 
being a free mart for tho convenience of traders who store 
salt there, that is to say, salt may enter tho town free to be stored, paying duty on 
being despatched elsewhere, and being liable to duty if kept in store beyond a certain 
time. But in fact this freedom is not really necessary for the convenience of dealers, 
and arrangements are being made for the abolition of the privilege, which has allowed 
the inhabitants of Saugor City (some 60,000 souls) to consume untaxed salt. 


For Town of Saugor, 


212. In tho Nagpore Province tho duty is levied at the rate of 14 Rupees per 
maund. This rate is only half that of the northern liue, but then the Nagpore salt 
all comes from Madras and Bombay, where it has been first taxed up to 14 Rupees per 
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maund; thus the original duty being added together, make up the 3-Rupee rate, 
Special Duty in the Nagporo j ust e< l ua ^ to that of the North-West Provinces. Whether 
Province. the imposition of this duty has checked consumption or 

otherwise oannot as yet be affirmed. It probably lias not, inasmuch as the actual yield 
of tho tax is double the original estimate. The Madras 

Still the price of Snlt at Nne- Authorities on the Eastern Coast, whence most of this salt 
pore, one* Rupee fur 13 or Hilbs, ..... . 

is undoubtedly high. comes, seem to be apprehensive of their export trade being 

injured by this duty. Rut there are not as yet sufficient facts to justify this conclusion. 
If ultimately such should be proved, there would be reason to re-consider the duty. All 
that is known for certain is that the Native dealers on the Madras side dislike tho duty, 
which circumstance, however natural, would not alone furnish sufficient reason for remis¬ 
sion. In the first instance the entire realization of tho duty was entrusted to an 
eminent Native Banker of Nagpore (Bunscedhur Abeerekund), who employed his 
own establishment, being allowed 5 per (tent, therefore on tho collections. Thb arrange¬ 
ment, however desirable at the outset, could not properly be continued, and the arrange¬ 
ments have now been entrusted to the ordinary District Authorities. 

213. Since the formation of the Central Provinces the practicability of extending 
the Saugor and Sconce line, so as to embrace tho Nagpore Province, has been con- 
Difficulty of dnnring „ Cm. 6i<)uroJ - I Miove that such a project would ho found 
tom* liuw round Nagpore Pro- impracticable. The line might, indeed, bo easily carried 
down the Wurda to Chanda, or even to Seroncha, but that 
would enforce duty on Bombay salt only, and not on Madras salt. To effect the latter 
object it would be necessary to carry the Hue along the Godavery, and then up through 
a very wild country for hundreds of miles till it touched the Mahanuddy. It would 
indeed be difficult to find a country more unfavorable for such a line. If the local duty, 
then, be continued, it must be levied in some such manner as that which now prevails. 
Whether there should be a duty at all may be another <piestion. It may be true that 
a Native of Nagpore now pays twice ns much sult^t&x as a Native of Madras or Bom¬ 
bay, but then he pays somewhat less than a Native of Bengal, and the sarao as a 
Native of Northern India and as his fellow subjects of tho Saugor and Nerbudda 
Territories. 


Yield of Sail Doties, 


lsoi-cs 

1862-eU 


211. The yield of the salt tax may 

Saupnr nn<l Nerbutfila v _ 

Territories. Itagporo I'rovmco. 


be thus shewn :— 
Total. 


6,511,200 ... 2,38,020 ... 8,9S,120 

6,75,000 ... 3,00,000 ... 9,75,000 


The first duty having been imposed in 1855-56 for the northern port, aud in 1861-62 
for the southern, it is evident that this new branch of taxation, now amounting to 
30 lakhs per annum, has proved an important addition to the revenue of these 
Provinces. 


215. The income tax in these Provinoes amounted in 3860-61 to 

Rupees 1,16,988, and in 1801-62 to Rupees 4-,25,002. 
iome Tax. r . , . ' 

Alter recent modifications it is estimated to yield 
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Rupees 3,00,000 in 1862-6.3. The machinery employed was inexpensive; for the 
current year there is to he no charge at all for establishments. The remission of the 
tax upon all the smaller inoomes is regarded as a boon by the people. 

216. The license tax having been abolished before being fully carried into 
effect needs no special remark. But with it there wa« to have been amalgamated the 

„ u Pandree” or house tax in the Nagpore Province. This 

House Tax. 

house tax being of old date and familiar to the people will 
be retained. Under Mahrattah Rule it was lovied on the whole non-agricultural 
•community (with certain favored exemptions) upon a graduated scale. The scale is 
now being revised and regulated throughout the Nagpore Province. But the tax is not 
now known in the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories. • 


217. The exciso on drugs and spirits is a flourishing source of revenue. In 

1860-61 it amounted to Rupees 7,49,885. in 1861-G2, to 

Excise ou Drums and Spirit*. _ „ „ _ _ 

Rupees 8,96,499, and is estimated to yield Rupees 9,00,000 

in 1S62-63, or about 9 lakhs. The spirit is chiefly extracted from the fruit of a tree 
called the “ Mohwa,” which grows wild in great abundanoe. Hitherto it has been 
distilled in the villages at native stills. But the introduction of what are known as 
“ Sudder” or Cent rul Distilleries has just been ordered after the model of the North- 
West Provinces. It is hoped that these distilleries will be under efficient regulation. 


rstatnp Kevenao. 


2IS. Here, as elsewhere, the stamp revenue has steadily 
increased as bccu below 

1S60-61. 1S61-62. 1802-63. 

Rs. Ils. Rs. 

1,67,230 2,57,189 3,00,000 


The highest sum being estimated at about 3 lakhs. The new Act X of 1862 has been 
just introduced, much of the success to be anticipated will depend on the number of 
private vendors who may be established, and the importance of this has been duly 
impressed on the District Officers. 


219. There is a small amount* of taxation raised from Sugar by means of a 
Tax on Sugar. local license, in the Nagpore Province, and by means of 

• 1801-82 
1 H 62-68 


fli. 

. 2.31.700 
. 2,37.400 


an export duty levied on the Saugor aud Sconce Customs 
line already mentioned. 

220. The revenue ou Opiumf is also raised by a local license chiefly in the Baitool 
On Opium. District. It is believed that the system may admit of 

fi2 wbog muc ’k improvement, and enquiries with that view are being 

1862 -oa ... la.ooo made by an Officer possessing special experience in the 

opium-growing Districts of Malwa. 


221. The Town duties, or Octroi, have now been assessed, and are being levied 
in all the towns and cities of these Provinces, (with one or two exceptions, which 
will Boon bo brought up). Their total yield amounts to Rupees 2,38,015 per annum. 
From these duties all the Polioe charges, both for regular Police and city watch, within 
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the towns and cities themselves, are defrayed, and the total debit on this aoeount amount* 

_ _ _ to Rupees 67,411. The remainder is devoted to local ira- 

Town Doties or Octroi. , 

provements. Thus as yet no portion of this tax is included in 

the imperial revenue. The average ad valorem rate of these duties seems high, amount¬ 
ing to five or even six per oent. In Nagpore City a relief has been granted. In Nag- 
pore, and some of the cities in that neighbourhood, the collection of the dutied was 
entrusted to the eminent Native Banker, Bunscedhur Abeerchund. This arrangement, 
however desirable at the outset, could not bo permitted to continue, and the duties will 
in future be managed in the ordinary manner. 

222. The revenue of the Provinces in its various branches for the years 1SG0-61, 
18G1-C2, 1S62-6.3 may be exhibited as below. The estimate fur the year 1802-68 being 
taken from the joint Report of Colonel Elliot and myself:— 



Lund 

Ri'vouue. 

AUtaree, 

Stamps. 

Income Tux. 

Salt, Sugar, 
Opium, 

Saw, Miac. 

- - .. ; 

Totalj 

1*60-61 ... 

R*. 

61,06,760 

Hi. 

7,49,385 ; 

hit. 

1,67,230 

R*. 

1,40,088 

It*. 

0,37,636 

lb. 

7,76,734 j 

lb. 

76.47,723 

MCI-62 ... 

61,76,152 

8,96,499 

2,57,189 

4,25,002 

11,43,626 

8,53,711 j 

82,52,179 

1802-63 ... 

52,00,000 

9,00,000 

3,00,000 

8,00.000 

12,25,000 

8,76,000 

; 

83,00,('DO 


228. In general terms it may be said that the land tax will not oq the whole 

increase, while the future increase of the salt tax is doubt- 
Total Rcvenno. ... 

ful. But the other heads of revenue, drugs and spirits, 

stamps, opium, sugar and the like, will probably increase owing to the general rise m 
prices and in wages. The total revenue, short of one million per annum, is small for 
so large a country ; but the alienations are considerable. If the population be assumed 
at nine millions, the total average revenue per head amounts to 14 annas per annum. 

224. The recent date of the annexation o f the Nagporo Province affords the 
means of comparing the Mahrattah and British taxation in 
Comparison of British and that Province, a comparison which may be not interesting. 

Mahrattah revenue in the Mag- . .. ........ .. 

pore Tiovince. The loll owing general comparative Abstract will shew the 

results of taxation under Mahrattah and British Buie res¬ 
pectively, the amount being given roughly in lakhs :— 



Land 

Revenue. 

Ctwt'HM and 
Transit 
Dull**. 

Spirit* and 
Drug*. 

Stamp*. 

Income Tax, 
LicauuihI and 
Home Tux. 

Suit, Sngar.) 
Opium, and 
Tubacuo. 

Miwel- 

luueuu*. 

Total 


Ha. 

11*. 

Un. 

Hs. 

Hu. 

H*. 

K*. 

Ru. 

Mahrattah Hide.., 

82,00,000 

6,1*1,000 

1,50,000 




60,000 

40,00,090 

British Hulo 

20,00,000 


8,80,000 

1,50,000 

2,60,000 

8,76,000 

76,000 

43,00,000 


From the above it seems that the revenue is increasing under British Rule beyond 
any thing known under Native Rule, 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Education. 

225. State Bduoation can only be said to hare been introduced, as yet, into about 
s»t« Education in the Snngnr one-third of the Central Provinces, namely, the Districts 

«nd Ncrbmidft Territories. belonging to the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories. For 

the remainder of these provinces there is no such Education existing, as will be 
seen presently. 

226. In the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, comprising the Districts named 

„ „ . , ... in the margin, the Educational system of the North- 

Saugor, Durnoh, Jubbuljwre, n J 

Mmwilah, Naraingpore* Ho«huu* Western Proviuces was established when those. Districts 
gabod, IfcutooUml Sconce. came under that Government in 1SD3. It has been main¬ 

tained up to the present time. There is now an Inspector of Schools at the head of it, 
with a Staff of Nativo Officials. The total expenditure, all items included, amounts 
to 48,000 Rupees per annum. 

227. The principal Institution is the School at Saugor, where the English 

. language and the learned Oriental languages are taught. 

The Saugor School. , , , y 

It has about 300 pupils, many of them boys of good families, 

from the several Districts of the 8augor and Nerbudda Territories ; some of them are 
even of noble family. It is presided over by an European Head Muster, Mr. Wiggins, 
aided by an etfiuicnfc Staff of Native Teachers. This School is one of a general rather 
than a local character, and receives scholars irum other Schools. In some respects, too, 
it serves as a Normal School, receiving pupils for instruction in the profession 
of Schoolmaster. 

228. There are no regular Zillah Schools, according to the Departmental designa¬ 
tion, that is, Schools at the Head Quarters of a District. 

229. Nor are there any regular Normal Schools for the professional instruction 
of Village Schoolmasters. 

230. 


Tbo Tehseeleo School*. 


The Tehseelce Schools (according to the Departmental designation) have 
been generally established, there being one at the Head 
Quarters of each Tehsoeldar. The Tohsccl is the Civil 
sub-division of a District; and there are 3 or 4 such to each District. Thus there are 
about 27 Tehseelee Schools in all. In these the Education is entirely vernacular (being 
conducted in the Oordoo and Hindee languages) . These aro supposed to be generally 
in fair condition. 


Village Schools. 


231. Indigenous Village Schools exist, supported by voluntary contributions 
among the Villagers or towns-people. In these the in¬ 
struction is chiefly carried on in the Ilindee language, tho 
agrarian population being ohiefly Hindoos, who prefer Hindee to Oordoo, which latter 
is more suitable to Mahomedans. But these Schools, though inspected by the Educa* 
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tional Officiate, have not, in any way, been re-organized. And the fund known as the 
Village School cess (one per cent on the land revenue) has not been levied. 

233. Private Schools in the cities and towns, and even the larger villages, arc 
tolerably numerous and efficient. 

233. There is one Mission School at Jubbulpore, belonging to the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society, with about 180 pupils. 


• t'i>df*r the ninnapwnent of 
the Rev. 8. Hwtop anti the Rev. 
O. Cooper. 


234. In the Nagpore Province no Educational system had been introduced; no 
Mission School in Nagpore Government School existed ; aud no public expenditure on 
3it >* ‘ this account had been incurred. There had, however, been, 

for some time, a good Missionary School* in Nagporo belong¬ 
ing to the Mission of the Free Church of Scotland, 
established in 1846, and numbering 400 boys and 20 
girls. If it has not attained to a high standard with the upper class, it has given 
a sound and practical education to the middle and lower class ; and has been a powerful 
engine for good in the City. A small School of humble pretension had been established 
by one of the Scotch Missionaries at Chindwara, and had afterwards been maintained 
by private effort. The one per cenfc t cess for Village Schools had not been introduced. 

No Stnto Education in KHgporo Village Schools and all private Schools have continued at 
I’rouncc previously. a ver y ] ow ebb. Indeed, few provinces could bo more 

destitute of indigenous Institutions than Nagpore; and the general standard of 
enlightenment, both in the mas9 of the people, and the upper classes, is decidedly low, 
aud much under even the Indian average. 


235. In Sumbulpore there hns existed a School for some years, originally 
founded by the benevolent efforts of Dr. and Mrs. Cadenbcad, and subsequently main¬ 
tained by Government. 

230. Such was the stale of affairs up to May 1802; it now remains 
to mention the measures already in progress. 


237. There will be two Circles of Inspection, conterminous with tho Civil Divi¬ 
sions of the country, viz., the Northern or Nerbuddu 

Now Kdurntiouai measure. . t . . 

Circle, embracing the Commissioncrehips or Divisions ot 
Suugor and Jubbulpore, and including in all 9 Zillahs or Districts ; and the Southern 
or Nagpore Circle, embracing the Nagpore and Cliuttecsghur Comraissionerships or 
Divisions, and including 7 Zillahs or Districts, lies ides 

Ciu-lniof Inspection. f , 

the separate District ot Seroncha. 


238. An Educational grant of 50,000 Rupees for the current year, 18C2-C3, for the 
Nagpore Province, ha8 been obtained, and a similar grant for 
the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories ; in all one lath per 
annum for State Education in the Central Provinces. 


Kducationul grant. 
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230. A Director of Public Instruction, and an Inspector of Schools (European 

_ ,. , Officers) have been appointed ; the former with Head Quarters 

Directorship formed. 

at Nagpore, the latter at Jubbulpore. An Inspector (Euro¬ 
pean Officer) for tlio Nagpore Province has been recommended to have his Head Quarters 
at Raopore, in the remote Eastern Districts. 


210. Tbo existing Staff already described has been maintained in the Saugor 
and Nerbudda Territories, and a Normal School for Schoolmasters has been added at 


Jubbulpore. For the Nagpore Province great difficulty has been experienced in 

forming a Native Educational Staff. Nothing can be a stronger proof of the back- 

, wurduess of knowledge than tli£ fact that, in such a Citv 

Subordinate Staff of Officials. , , , , * 

like Nagpore, there could not be found even one Native fit 

to undertake scholastic duty !* The men readiest to hand were educated Natives of 


Hindoostan; but I did not deem it proper to employ these 
men as thfcy are quite foreign to, and not popular with, the 
Natives of Nagpore. Instead of that, men from Poona have 
been sent for, and several well trained young Natives are on 
their way to join our Educational Staff. These, persons, being 
Mahrutt* 11 rah mins, will readily command influence at Nagpore, where the associations 


• Xote .—It is not hence to 
Ik- umlorsttNHl that no lm\n of 
superior education hail bmt 
I'levut of the Mi won School. 
Several liny* from that School 
have bccu employed in other 
Department*. 


and ideas are all Malirattn. It is hoped that this infusion of fresh though kiudred 
blood will soon produce an effect on the popular rniud. 


211. One of the first points to which attention is being directed in Nagpore 
is tlie inspection of Village Schools in the interior. A preliminary examination has been 
made, and the Village Schoolmasters are found to bo of the lowest grade. As it is a 
great object to work with the instruments we find, it is intended that all of these men, 
who are able to learn, shall undergo a course of training. With this view a Normal 
School for Schoolmasters had been opened at Nagpore, and already numbers 30 
School* in the interior of tbo Scholars. Arrangements for similar Schools are being made 
Kigporu Province. a t {Jie Head Quarters of every District. The Schools 

known as Zillah and Tebseelee Schools (that is first class at the principal station of the 
District, and second class Schools in each Sub-division) will be opened for all the 
Districts as soon as the new Teachers arrive. But It is not proposed at present to 
establish Zillah Schools either at Nagpore, Jubbulpore, or Chindwarra, as the ground 
is already occupied by the Mission Schools which furnish excellent secular instruction. 
Grants-in-nid, according to the Rules, have been applied for in all these cases. 

242. With the grant-in-aid, the Missionaries at Nagpore may be able to main¬ 
tain a class with a high curriculum of English and Oriental learning. If such a 
class should fill, no Government class of the kind would be 
ai<i. required. If it should not fill, then it will be desirable to 

establish, through the Educational Department, a class of this character for a limited 
number of Scholars. 
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213. It has been already mentioned that no where in these Provinces had the One 
On,, p er cent Fund for Ml- Per Cent Fund (leviable from the landholders at that rate 
laye Schools. upon the land revenue for the support of Village Schools) 

been levied, doubtless owing to the incomplete state of the settlement of the land 
revenue. Arrangements have been made to obviate that difficulty by making allowance* 
at the now settlement for what may now be collected. The cess will bo levied together 
with the revenue instalment in December next, By that time the Village Schools can 
be brought under improved discipline. It is proposed that, in accordance with the 
system which has proved successful in the Punjab, the Village and Tehseelet- Schools 
s-itoold be placed under the administrative management of the District Officer (Deputy 
Commissioner,) ami should be open to the inspection of the Educational Authorities. This 
arrangement will be preferable to placing these rural Schools under the administra¬ 
tion of the Educational Department itself. But to aid in this management, a truiued 
[Native Official from the Educational Department will be placed at the disposal of each 
District Officer. 

211. A Mission School, belonging to the Madras Wesleyan Mission, is about 
to bo established at Scronchu, on the banks of the Godavery. 

2-1 Ti. The language to be used in (he Educational Department will be (he Oordou 
Uso of the Mahruttu iun- at, d Hindoo for (lie Northern Circle, and also for the 
Chutleesghur Division in the Southern Circle; these being 
the prevailing languages in those parts. For School books generally, indents will bo 
made upon the Depots of the North-West Provinces. But in the Nagporc Division of 
the Southern Circle including the Districts of .Wiy/iore, JiAi/mlara, ('Amnia, and X<t<-At'n~ 
f/f/on, the language to be used will be the Mahratta ; and School books will be obtain¬ 
ed from Bombay. The Officials employed in these Districts, European and Native, will 
be versed in Mahratta. 

210. Although Mahratta continues to be the popular language, it is yet blit little 
cultivated among the upper classes. No compositions in it are issued here ; and, as already 
stated, but few persons, well read in it, are to he found in these parts. These circum¬ 
stances, which are very much -to be regretted, have arisen partly from the inevitable 
( uuscs of its disuse in Nag- consequences of a change of Dynasty and Rule ; partly from 
the fact that no Schools were founded after annexation ; and 
partly because for many years, even before the establishment of British rule, employes from 
llindoostan have been introduced in several branches of the service, and a number of Hin- 
uoostanees have, settled here in the various trades and professions. These Ilindoostanees, 
from their superior ability, have always beaten the Mahrattas in the race for power, 
influence, and fortune. From this cause, the depression and inferiority of the Mahrattas 
increased in a progressive ratio ; while, from the absence of Schools and of State Edu¬ 
cation, they had not the sumo means and opportunities as were enjoyed by the other 
parts of India, of acquiring instruction, and of educating and qualifying themselves 
aud their children. It may be hoped that the Educational measures now to be devised 
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will contribute to restore the equilibrium, and to afford the Muhrattas a chance of com¬ 
peting with educated foreigners. 

2 3-7. But in these Provinces generally, and in the Nagpore Province particularly, 
there are European and Eurasian as well as Native children in grievous need of the 
School for European* and Eu- means and opportunities of Education. This want, indeed, 
nwian*at Scetebuldeo. is but too common all over India; but almost every part of 

India, except these Provinces, has either Schools at hand or Schools within reach. For 
instance, in Bengal, there arc the Seminaries of Calcutta ; in the North there arc the 
excellent Institutions in the Himalayan climate. Bombay and Madras enjoy similar 
advantages. But the Central Provinces, in the iieart of India, are, by their geogra¬ 
phical position, absolutely cut olF from all these advantages. Here the European and 
Eurasian residents cannot, except at a cost beyond their means, send their children to 
those distant Institutions ; and they must, perforce, rely on such Educational resources 
as can be found on the spot. But there is no regular School for European or Eurasian 
children existing at Nagpore. There is a Sunday School kept up, most laudably, by 
the Missionaries, and -an Ordnance School for the families of the Officials of the 
Arsenal. But those Institutions, however good in themselves, cannot supply the needs 
of the general community. It has, therefore, been proposed to establish a School for 
ti»is purpose at Seetabnldee, the Civil Station of Nagpore, the building to be provided 
by the Committee which administers the extensive local fnnds of that District; and 
the accommodation to provide School room for 00 children, boys and girls, besides 
•purlers for a Master and Mistress, and a small Orphanage to provide lodging for a 
limited number of destitute children. Private subscriptions to a considerable amount 
have been raised, aud assistance from the Government has been solicited. 


CHAPTER V.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


SurnoN I.—Military Buildings. 

‘if8. There arc no military buildings of importance in these Provinces. No 
spacious ami lofty European barracks have been constructed on the plan which has of 
late years been adopted in the Stations of Northern India. 


rite Katnptee Cantonment. 


ill9. At Kamptce the military cantonment of Nagpore, the European barracks 
for Artillery and Infantry were constructed, many years ago, 
on a permanent style which would then have been considered 
good. They aro still sufficiently commodious, though quite inferior to the fine barracks 
which arc built now-a-days. Formerly the quarters for the married soldiers wero 
arranged on what is termed the “ Parchccry system/* acoording to which the married 
soldier receives a small allowance aud builds a cottage for himself. The cottages, how¬ 
ever, gradually full into disrepair till they became scarcely habitable. Recently quarters 
have been, or are being built by Government, on an approved plan, for the usual 
proportion of married soldiers. 
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250. At Jubbulpore there did not exist before 1857 any European Infantry 

„ barracks. Since that time barracks of an inferior and tem- 

Jubbulporo Cantonment 

porary character have been constructed for a whole Regi¬ 
ment. But tho site is bad, being situate between two swamps. Of these the swamp 
nearest tho barracks was recently ordered to be drainod. A new hospital has recently 
been erected. 

251. At Saugor also, before 1857, tbcrc were no barracks for European Infantry. 

Since that time the Europoau Artillery have been aecoramo- 
Sangor Cantonment. , , . . , , . . . ,, _ „ 

dated m a large bohool-house, and a part of the Infantry in 

some bombproof buildings. For the remainder of the Infuntry, temporary barracks of 

an inferior character have been constructed. 

252. At the cantonments of Nowgong and Nagode (Bundlecund) temporary 

barracks have boon constructed for the detachments of Euro- 
Nowgong anil Nagode. .... _ _ _ , ,. , , 

peon Artillery and Infantry stationed there. 

258. At Chindwarra in the Sautpoora Hills, about seventy miles distant from 
Nagpore, there have been constructed temporary barracks for 
a detachment of European soldiers. As this Station is, from 
its elevation, much superior to Nagpore in climate, it is desirable to maintain a detach¬ 
ment there of convalescents or others until a better sanatorium shall be provided. 

254. There are two forts maintained by Government in these Provinces, one at 
Saugor and one at Nagpore. Besides these there are no other defensible posts. There 
are not now any native forts whatever remaining. 


The Saugor Fort was constructed under Mahratta Rule. During the troubles 
of 1857 it gave shelter to tho European residents. It is 
situated on the borders of the lake, and adjoins the city. 
It has no pretensions as a fortified building. Within it are now kept the Dopot for 
medical stores, and the Ordnance DepOt for stores and munitions. 


255. 

Tho Saugor Fort. 


The SeetabnMeo Fort. 


256. The Nagpore Fort is on the small hill of Seetabuldoe which immediately 
overlooks the lake and city of Nagpore on the one side, 
and the large Civil Station on the other. It is a place of 
some historical interest, having been the scene of the battles which arose out of the 
defection of Appa Sahib. Under its protection also is situated tho Seotabuldee Arsenal. 
After 1817 the hill was fortified nnder British superintendence. The fortifications 
are of the slightest character, and hardly worthy of the name. But in the eyes of the 
people of the City and District of Nagpore, the prestige of this small ill-fortified hill 
is overwhelming. It is garrisoned by a detachment of European Artillery and Infantry. 


257. 

The Seetabuldoe Arsenal. 


The arsenal is ono of the second class and in good condition. It was bnilt 
in 1820, and contains vast quantities of stores, the accumu¬ 
lation of many years. But for reasons mentioned in the 
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Kailway. Bui the road retains its importance from Mirzapore to Nagpore. In 
a military, political, and general point of view this road is of primary importance; 
in a commercial point of view it is of secondary importance. At present 
quantities of produce, cut Ion and otter, pass to and fro between Nagpore, Jubbul- 
•pore, and Mirzapore. But when the Railways shall be open, ono from Bombay 
to Jubbulpore, and one from Bombay to Nagpore, then this trafiie will bo 
diverted to Bombay, These Railways will be open probably before the Railway from 
Allahabad to Jubbulpore, that line will then absorb a part of the traffic. These 
considerations certainly diminish the importance of the road from Jubhulpore to Mirza- 
pore. But the section from Jubbulpore to Nagpore will always be of the utmost conse¬ 
quence, as directly connecting the two points of Nagpore 
and Jubbulpore, and bringing the Districts intervening 
between them into communication with the two Railway Termini. These Districts, 
lying within the Hills of the Sautpooni Range and its branches, will never be traversed 
by a Railway. In the mean time, until the Railways are opened, this road connects 
Nagpore with the X\»ilh-Western Provinces and Bengal, and is the line of postal 
communication with Calcutta. 


Its objects and jnirjHjwH. 


275. From Mirzapore to Jubbulpore the roadway' and the metalling (235 miles) 
were completed in 1S52-53. But tlw bridging for the most part remains undone. 
During the past season 5 bridges were undertaken. There remain 32 bridges to be 
executed. These are t<> he proceeded with during next working season. The sums 
already expended on this section cannot be stated, as much of the work was executed 
Section fr.Hu Nin»)<ora to l^ug ago ; but thu sums required to complete amount to 
Jubliul(N<rr. Rupees 3,00,01)1). At present Mail Carts run along this road 

during the winter and summer, but not during the rainy season, by reason of the un¬ 
bridged streams filling with water. It is hoped, however, by completing some of tbc 


bridges, by electing temporary bridges at some points, and by such like arrangeuieut, 
a horse transit for wheeled carriages may be established to the great convenience of 
European traveller-. Of the section between Jubbulpore and Nagpore, 45 miles, 
about half the distance (from Jubbulpore to Seonee) has been nearly completed 
through the vigorous operations of the past season. In the remainder, from Seonee to 
Nagpore, comparatively little has yet been done. Two- 
thirds of this section will be arduous, running right athwart 
the Sautpoora Range. The remaining one-third crosses the champaign country of 
Nagpore. On tliis section Rupees 1,39,000 have been already expended, and Rupees 
8,00,000 arc required to complete; with great exertions during the next working 
season, it might be possible to open the liue to Nagpore for traffic. 


From Jubbulporo to Kugporv. 


27G. The southern lino will extend from Nagpore to Chanda, a distance of 
03 miles. It will have two subsidiary branches—one to 
Naeheitgaon on the Wurda, at the point where the Rail¬ 
way strikes the river ; another from Jam, near Hingun Ghat, to a point where the road 
from Nagpore to Hyderabad also strikes the River 'Wurda. The main line runs from 
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Its objects and purposes. 


Nagpore southwards through the very heart of the Cotton Districts to Chanda, near 
the point where the navigation of the Upper Godavery may be said to commence. 
During a portion of its course it subserves the military and political purposes of com¬ 
munication with Hyderabad. Its real and general importance, however, is commercial. 

One of the great outlets, one of the great highways, 
which nature has provided for the Nagporo Province is the 
Godavery River. Now it is this southern road which connects the capital and the 
richest parts of the Province with the head of the navigation of the Upper Godavery. 
About midway on the line stands IIingun Ghat next after Oomraotee, the best known 
cotton mart in Central India- It traverses the southern half of the tract described as the 
cotton field of Nagpore. It connects IIingun Ghat, in the north, with Nagporo, or 
with the nearest Railway stations; in the south, with Chanda. So that whether the 
future cotton crop of Nagporo shall go to Mirzapore and Calcutta, or to Bombay by 
Railway, or to the eastern coast by the Godavery, in each ami all of these eu«es will 
this road prove of the utmost utility. A part was commenced some time ago, but the 
main portion was proceeded with last season. The earth¬ 
work is nearly complete. With great exertions the 
greater number of the bridges could be executed during next working season and the 
road opened for traffic. During the following season the metalling might, he added. 
The sum already expended amounts to Rupees 74,000, that required to complete to 
Rupees 5,20,COO. 


Its present state. 


Tin; (.treat Kustern Lino. 


277. The Great Eastern Line is incomparably the most important public work 
(Railway excepted) in these Provinces. It runs from 
Nagpore to Raepore and past Sumbulpore to the Frontier of 
Cuttack. It has a branch breaking oil’ from Sohela near Sumbulpore to join the Maba- 
nuddy at Binka near Soncpoor. The total distance, main lino and branch, amounts 
to 214 miles. From the Cuttack Frontier the road is nearly finished to the sea. From 
Binka the Muhanuddy is sufficiently navigable all the year round. The road has some 
political and military inportarice. Disturbances have occurred, and may again occur, on 
the liaopore and Sumbulpore Frontier, and tbe force fur repression would hu\c to be sent 
fium the Nagpore side. In this point of view, then, it is of importance that the 
capital should be connected with this important Frontier. 
But the real importance of the road is commercial. As 
the southern line connects Nagpore itself with the Godavery, so this eastern line 
connect# * the most promising part of the Province with the other great natural outlet 
and highway, namely, the Muhanuddy River. Its early completion would at once supply 
a vast stimulus to agricultural production, and cause u perceptible enhancement of the 
wealth of the country. It traverses from end to end the two richest, largest and best 
cultivated champaign tracts in all the Central Provinces, namely the Valley of the 
AVyngunga, and the plateau of Chutteesgliur. The grain, the oil seeds, the pulses 
and'some cotton will go by the Valley of the Mahauuddy to the eastern coast. But 
also there is hope that the cotton already produced in Chuttupsghar may be so in¬ 
creased, that a new cotton field of great extent will be created, and its produce 


iu commercial importance. 
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exported by the Mahanuddy, and it is this great commerce which the eastern road is 
directly to subserve. 


tts natural mlvuiitngcs. 


278. The Valley of the Wyngnnga is broad and rich, but the plateau of Chuttees- 

ghur is the finest in the whole country. From the vicinity 
Tin* Plateau of (Umtttwgliur. . . . , 

of hills ami forests all round, the rams are so regular, that 

artificial irrigation even for the spring crops is unnecessary and unknown ; so good and 
inoistis the soil, that even sugar-cane can be raised without irrigation. For miles oml 
miles, further than the eye can reach, there is in autumn a waving harvest of rice, 
and in spring of wheat. The cultivated and culturable area of the plateau cannot be 
less than 20,000 square miles. But the plain, so propitiously endowed by nature is 
alter all an oasis in that isolated region. On the north and east there are the 
savage hills of Muulli an l of the Ciarjat; oath*, west the rugged district that 
skirts the left bank of the Wyngunga *, on the south that interminable length of forest 
and hill that stretches dmvn to the Indrawutty. Time, on 
all sides, it is out oil' from civilisation, and from trade. The 
elFeet. Is but t<*o apparent. So superabundant is the produce beyond the demand of 
roiiHiniption on the spot, that prices of grain are three times as cheap in Chuttee^ghur 
as els-wbere. And the e m'-equence of excessive cheapness of food is manifest in the 
indolent, improvident, and slavish character of the people ; and this backwardness, this 
stagnation, entirely arises from the want of romniunieation. Let. there be a road open 
to the \\e~1, or to the east., and this teeming produce, multiplying yearly, will find 
it-wav to the sea-ports of the eastern coast, Jlore again nature, in oilier respects so 
bountiful, has offered one great advantage, whi h, with a little artificial help, miy he 
made available for Chutteosghur. Within a hundred and 
To I*- coMiirrti'il i»y f.'nsnl with fifty miles is the nmiguhle head of the Mahumuhiv near 
llllJ ^ Ul * M ' Sonepure. To that point the produce could be earned on 
carts, and shipped on board the boats, whence transit to the 
coast would 1m; comparatively ei*y. If then only a road of 15(1 miles be const meted, 
this great advantage would be scoured. It is difficult to foresee the extent to which the 
prospeiity of Chutteesglmr would iuereas** under these conditions. Nor is thL the only 
advantage, for the Valley of the Malianuddy itself in the Sumbulpore direction has great 
resources in cotton, rice, and wheal, and cum indigo. 


270. At its opposite extremity, the road running through the Valley of the Wvn- 
gunga, connects that broad and fertile tract with the capital and with the Railway 
terminus. 

2 iS 0 . l>mlcr Muhratia rule, the line from Nagporo to Sumbulpore was constructed 
in very fair st) lc under European superintendence. It formed part of the postal lino 
from Calcutta to Bombay; afterwards the Mi ran pore route was preferred for the .Mails, 
ami the road was abandoned under British rule. The 

Disrepair of the old Roml. .. . , , , ., 

roadway was allowed to lull into disrepair, but the bridges, 
for the most part., have stood. They arc at present useless as the traffic has deseiled tlit> 
ruined road. Many of them will now be available for the new road. 
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281. Of this new road, then, the bridging and earthwork and part of tho 
metalling have been completed from Nagporc to Bhundarra 
on the Wyngunga, a distance of 40 miles. Tho greater 
part of this work was executed during the last season. Some little work has been done, 
and some more planned, in the rough and barren country beyond tho Wyngunga. But in 
the Chutteesghur plateau and onwards, towards Sumbulporo, nothing has yet been done. 
It is proposed to expend 0,08,000 Rupees during the next season on the section between 
Itaepore (Chuttecsghur) and the Mahanuddy; and by a vigorous effort a large part of 
the line might he opened. It is impossible to mge too strongly the desirability of press¬ 
ing on this line with energy. During tho last season some progress was made. But 
qyen at that rate it would be five years before the road to 
•Sumbulpore cruld be opened. If, however, an adequate effort 
were made, it might be possible to open the most important section within a year, or 
within two years at tho longest. The amount already expended amounts to 
Rupees 47,000 ; that required to complete, approximately, five lakhs. 


Ith future prospect*. 


Its objects nnd purposes. 


2S2. The fourth line is the cotton road down tho Valley of the Wurda. It eom- 
Tl,c> rot ton itimU of the mene.es at Tulligaum, below the point where tlie Wurda 
Wunla Yallry. debouches from the Suulpoora hills, aud running southwards 

down the Valiev through the cotton country, and passing by the mart of Arm*, 
touches the Wunla itself at (Natehengaon), whore the river is to be crossed ly the 
Railway from Nagpure to Oomra >toe. Thence it will proceed in a south easterly 
direction, traversing the very heart of the cotton country, 
and passing by the mart of Dooloe, will meet tho great 
southern road at IIingun Ghat., the principal cotton mart in the country. The total 
dbtauee will be Go miles. Tho importance of this road, which will connect all the 
principal villages which grow, and the marts which collect, cotton with the Railway, is too 
obvious to need further mention. For this line a lakh of Rupees was sanctioned during 
the last working season, of which only Rupees 5,1 GI have been expended: the portion 
of the line opened dining that season was trifling, which, 
considering the importance of the road and tho opportunity 
afforded, is to he regretted. The line should be a second class one, bridged and metalled, 
nnd ai the probable rale of 5,000 Rupees a mile will cost 2^‘ lakhs of Rupees. 


No progress \et made. 


2S3. Such, then, are the four roads, on the early and effective opening of which 
the future prosperity of tho country bo much depends, and upon which our efforts 
should primal ily he concentrated. 


2S1. Tiicre are two other roads which are of great importance, and which might 
be partially opened at a moderate expense, without diverting resources from the four 
great lines already mentioned. These arc llie Raopore and Jubbulpore Road, aud 
the Raepore and Scroncha Road. 

285. Tho Itaepore and Jubbulpore Road runs from Itaepore, across the Chuttces- 
Tlic Raopore and Jubbulpore R llur plateau, to the Rajadlmr or ChiJpce l’ast in the Saut- 
KoatL poora Range. Then surmounting, by that Pass, the crest 
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of the Range, it passes through the fine uplands and valleys down to Mnndla on the 
Nerbudda, and thence to Juhbulpore. It seems certain that if this road were only 
open for country carts, much of the produce of Chutteesghur would find its way north¬ 
wards to Juhbulpore. In the same manner the Mundla District will be opened, and an 
immediate impulse will be given to agriculture and trado in that district. Every 
one who sees that district is struct with its capabilities ; it 

1(8 object* ami purposes. , , . 

probably oners the fairest field, within these Provinces, for 
European colonisation ; and it possesses great resources in timber. It lias, hitherto, 
deteriorated, rather than improved, under British rule; and the first step for its improve¬ 
ment, is, on all hands, admitted to he the opening of this rood. Some money has been 
expended, but ineffectually; for bridges are to ho seen .without superstructure, ami 
passes only half opened. It would not l»o possible to regularly construct this r->ud 
during the next season. But by puteh-woik here and there, bv removing boulders and 
stones, by making some crooked paths straight, and some rough places smooth, the line 
might be rendered just passable for carts, which would be a great point gained, and 
for this a moderate grunt ami a small Eatabiishraent would suffice. 


2$fi. The road from Kaepore to Seroncha will run right through the great 
wilderness, in the centre of the Nagpore Piovince, to the 

T!m'j)inv and SYroiidiu 10.ml. ... ., , , ' 

hunks of the Gouavery. It will enable the produce of 

('Imttcesghur to find its way to a point below the. third barrier of that river, whence 
ihe navigation to the sea may be rendered practicable for several months in the year. 
The distance is about i! HI miles from Kaepore to Seroncha. It is not contemplated to 
reguhuly make this road. But there is already a track, formed by the long strings of 
pack bullocks belonging to the BriujarruU carriers, which maintain a traffic between 
Clmlteesghur and Musuliputam. It is proposed to improve this track so as to make it 
just passable for carts by cutting down forest and removing logs and stones. For this a 
small expenditure would suffice, to be laid out under the direction of the Deputy 
Commissioner of Seroncha. 


~S7. These, then, are the several roads to which, as it appears to me, labor and 
t»ond« .if j.rimiirj nnrt nec&n- money should be devoted during the next season. It being 
dur\ Hupurimiiv. important to concentrate etlbrt, *ix lines only are placed in 

tins category, four primary and two secondary. 

In the first category are— 

(t.)—The Great Northern. 

(n.)—The Southern. 

(ill.)—The Great Eastern. 

(i\.)—The Wurda Valley Cotton Road. 

In the second category arc— 

(i.)—The Iiaeporc and Juhbulpore Rood. 

(n.)—The Kaepore and Seroncha Road. 
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288. They are all of the most urgent necessity, and the development of 
the country is seriously retarded for want of them. Yet, excepting one section, 
not one of these roads is in any wise open, or near being open. The object 
is not to swell Returns by exhibiting work which will not immediately benefit traffic ; 
such as miles of earthwork without bridges, or bridges without approaches, but to render 
the line passable for wheeled carriage as soon as possible. To do this is practically to 
open the line. 

289. Many other useful roads have been projected, to which, however, it will be 
impossible to devote uuy attention at present. 

290. Such are the Chindwarra Rond, which will lead from Nngpore to the 

proposed sanatarium of Mothoor. This road, though not 

Minor Koails. 

made, or complete, is more or less open; and sumo excellent 
work has been done in the pass leading up from the plains to the drills. The expen¬ 
diture on that road has amounted to Rupees 8,300. The Hue from Nagpore to Saugor, 
rid Baitool and Hoshungubad, has been partially made at different times; it will be 
valuable for trado and general communication. The road from Jubbulpore, rid Dumoh, 
to Saugor, and thence toMaltlione on the Chandeyrec Frontier, will be useful for Military 
purposes. The road from Dumoh to Nagode, through Bundlecund, will possess much 
local usefulness in a Militury, Political, and Commercial point of view. These roads 
are mentioned because they are really wanted, und ought some day to be made. But 
it would be idle to urge their claims at this moment, in the presence of the great works 
unfinished, or uneommcnced, on the four main lines just mentioned. 


State expenditure on roads. 


291. It may now be interesting to note the sums which have been expended 
on roads and establishments in the Nagpore Province (ride 
Table A) since annexation, and in the Saugor and Nerbuddu 
Territories during the same period. The aggregate of expenditure on roads was not 
great until the past working season, when real progress was made between Jubbulpore 
and Nagpore, between Nagpore and Bhundarra, and between Nagpore and Chanda. 
But as yet not more than 18 miles (an insignificant distance) has been fully opened. 



1*55-56. 1856-57. ; 1857*58. ; 1*58-59. ! 1S59-60. 1860-C1. 1S61-62. Total. 


( ) 
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SECTION IV. 

Railways and Tuamways. 

^292. The accompanying Sketch Map will indicate the Railways projected or In pro¬ 
gress, and the Tramways which have been suggested. The former being marked in black 
lines, and the latter in yellow. Those sections of the Tramway lines which appear to 
me, as at present informed, preferable for commencement, are marked in red lines on the 
Map. 


293. There arc three lines of Railway projected, or in progress, within these Pro- 
Tlie Nerbudda VulU-y Hail- vinccs ; of these two lines belong to the Great Iudian Penin- 
rotul * sula Railway Company, which has its Indian head quarters 

in Bombay. From Bombay the main lino, running northward, surmounts the Range 
of the Western Ghats at the eelebrsited ascent known as the a Thnl” Ghat. Thence, 
passing in a north-easterly direction into the great Valley of Kandesli, it bifurcates at a 
place called Bosawal. From ibis bifurcation, one branch runs still more north-east¬ 
ward, till it strikes the Valley of the Nerbudda in the Hoslmngabad District. Then, 
running along the southern or left bank of the riveF crosses it at Jubbulpore, and has 
Tho Kcrar and Nagporo Kail- its terminus near that city. The other branch, breaking off 
road - in an easterly direction, runs through the Valley of Berur, 

and crossing the Wurda River enters the Nugpore Province, and running up to the city 
of Nagpore, has its terminus there. 


294-. The third line is u branch of that great Railway which runs from Calcutta to 
The Jubbulpore and Miraupore Delhi an ^ Xiongs to the East India Railway Company. It 
lLulroad. passes from Jubbulpore northwards, following nearly the 

same direction as the Jubbulpore and Mirzapore road, till it approaches Row ah, and then 
proceeds upwards to Allahabad. 


Total mitagp <»f Railway 293. Tho total mileage of Railway, as thus described 

within the Central Provinces. within these Provinces, will be as below 


Nerbudda Valley Line 
Nagpore line 

Jubbulpore Northern Line 


... 190 miles. 

... 65 „ 


Total 3Go miles. 


290. Of these the Nagpore Line has been partially advanced. The Ner- 
bndda Valley Line was commenced daring last working season. The Jubbulporo 
Northern Line has been surveyed, and is reported to be commenced next season. 
The difficulties in the Nagpore Line and in the Jubbulpore Northern Line will 
not bo great. But in the Nerbudda Valley there are the Nerbudda itself, and the 
Shero River and several other large streams to bo bridged. The Railway to Nagpore is 
expected to be open in two years. The Nerbudda Valley Line, perhaps, not for four 
years. For the opening of the Jubbulpore Northern Line no period has yet been men¬ 
tioned. The sites for the termini and tho principal stations in these lines of Railway 
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have been fixed. The advantages of these lines of Railway are so great and obvious 
that it were superfluous even to recapitulate them in this report. Suffice it to say that 
Peculiar advantage* of Rail- with tlles e Railways most of the disadvantages, arising out 
wuy« in the Central Province*. 0 f the i 80 lated and inland position of these Provinces, will 
be obviated. There will, then, be complete communication both with Calcutta and 
Bombay. The Northern Line, joining at Jubbulpore with the South-western Line, will 
form an integral section of that great line which connects Calcutta with Bombay. 
The Nagporo Line will afford the best communication from Nagpore and the cotton 
districts to the western coast. 


297. In connection with Railways, the subject of Tramways in Central Provinces 
may be briefly touched upon. To what extent Tramways could be constructed in these 
provinces, and liow far they would prove remunerative are 
^Solectionoflocaliuos for Tram- difficult questions, which, in the present deficiency of 
agricultural and commercial statistics, I cannot adequately 
answer. It. seems clear, however, that the localities for such works must be selected for 
special and local reasons. The Tramway apparently must be constructed so as to attract 
particular kinds of traffic from marts and depots to certain points, such as Railway 
Stations. It by no means follows that a line which, irrespectively of all physical diffi¬ 
culty,^ in commercially suitable for a road will be equally so for a Tramway ; country 
carts of various kinds can struggle over a rough country till they find a road where their 
passage becomes easy. But these carts, generally, could not be placed upon a Tramway, 
as the guage would not fit them. If, then, the merchandize in to go by Tramway, there 
must be the breaking of bulk, and the transferring of it from cart to truck ; and this, 
though by no means an insuperable difficulty, is notoriously deemed objectionable by 
native traders. 


298. Still there is good hope that localities will be found suitable for the con¬ 
struction of Tramways. For instance, Hingun Ghat, the cotton mart, will be distant. 
30 miles from the Railways. In that interval of distance, a Tramway might succeed, 
and there would be no special difficulty in the ground to be traversed. If a commence- 
Tramwftvs in the Cotton Di*- ment were made here, the Tramway might be continued 
trirU of the Wnnl* Valley. down the Valley of the "Wurda to Wurrora and Chanda. 
Such a Tramway, then, would be on the southern side of the Railway. Similarly on the 
northern side, from the cotton mart of Arvee, a Tramway might be constructed down 
the Valley of the Wurda to meet the Railway at Nachcngaon, where the line crosses 
the Wurda. Such lines of Tramway, in the Wurda Valley, would have an aggregate 
length of nearly 100 miles, and would run the whole way through a rich and cultivated 
oountry growing cotton principally and also wheat, millet and oil-seed. For the greater 
part of this distance a Tramwoy would run parallel with roads, now under construction, 
on levels quite suitable to the former. A portion of the road could cusily be given to 
the Tramway, and thus the expense of the latter would be considerably diminished. 
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299. The next line that would naturally suggest itself for a Tramway is the Great 
Tmmway to the navigable Eastern Road which runs from Nagpore to Surabulpove 

head of the Mahanaddy ltiver. an d the Mahanuddy. The commercial advantages of this 
line have been stated in the chapter on Roads. Whether the traffic will be sufficient to 
render a Tramway remunerative is the question. The distance, 360 miles, would be con¬ 
siderable for a Tramway; and for more than fifty miles between Nagpore and Roepore, 
that is from the Wyngunga to the Bagh Nuddoe, the country is rough and desolate. 
Again between the Jonk Nuddee, east of Raepore, and the Mahanuddy, some nigged 
ground would be met with. On the whole it seems to me probable that, at first, a Tramway 
on this line would not be fully remunerative, though it would become so ultimately. If 
a Tramway were thought of at all, a commencement should be made from Raepore east¬ 
ward to the navigable head of the Mahanuddy. Throughout the line a portion of the 
Roadway, now under construction, could be given up to the Tramway. 

300. The third line would be that from Nagpore to Jubbulpore, connecting the 
two Capitals of these Provinces and the two Railway termini. Thus a triangle of com¬ 
munication would be formed, the two sides consisting of the Railways and the base of 

Tramway vtween Nagpore the Tramway. The country is, for the most part, difficult,— 
nml Jubbulpore. comprising a part of the Sautpoora Hills ; and there is no 

chance of its being traversed by a Railway. But, as previously explained, a first class 
road is being constructed, and a portion of the roadway could be given up to the Tram¬ 
way, so as to lessen the expense. This would appear to be a point of consequence, for 
otherwise a Tramway on this line would be very expensive. If the expense of construc¬ 
tion should not prove excessive, then it is probable that, aftor the opening of the two 
Railways, this section of the Tramway would command a large amouut of 
traffic. 

301. It. has been suggested to produce this Tramway onwards from Jubbulpore to 
Saugor, a distance of 60 miles. This would, no doubt, be very valuable in a Military 
point of view; but there would appear little chance of its being remunerative 
commercially. 

302. It has been proposed to construct a short Tramway, ten miles long, botween 
Tramway from N. g ,>orc to Nagpore and Kampteo. But there in a proportion also for 

Kamptee. extending the Railway from Nagpore to Kamptee. If this 

should not be done, then, no doubt, the Tramway could be easily constructed, and would 
probably prove remunerative. 

303. Of the cost of Tramways various estimates have been made ; the lowest 

Prolialile o»t of Trarnwy. » »>>«. and the SO,000 Bnpocs. 

per mile. # The former is certainly too low, and perhaps the higher 

might be reached ; but if a portion of' a well mude roadway were made available, then 
some reduction below 30,000 would bo made. 

30$. I have impressed on the Chief Engineer the propriety of arranging all tho 
curves and levels on the main roads under construction/as much as practicable, with a 
view to their ultimate adaptation to Tramways. 
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SECTION V. 

Canals. 

305. Canals at present do not eiiat in these Provinces, nor is it yet known 
.... - whether any snuh should be oonstruoted. It is probable that 
fcral Province*. sorao considerable Irrigation Works in the Valley of the 

Wurda would be successful, and I have recently caused a preliminary enquiry to be made. 

P/xwiWo irrigation Work* in Some works in the Valley of the Godavery have been mcn- 
tl t>} of the W urclft. tioned, but the paucity of population would probably pre¬ 

clude any undertaking of this kind. The subject of Tank Irrigation (a matter of 
great consequence in the Nagpore Province) has been mentioned in the chapter on Land 
Revenue. 


SECTION VI. 

Miscellaneous. 

300. Under the heading of miscellaneous may be properly placed the works exe¬ 
cuted by local Committees from local funds. The Committees for the several districts 
I.oo«l Committi’OM formed in have been named and gazetted, and tlieir operations are duly 
tln> various Jimtnct*. conducted under rules prepared after the model of those 

which have worked so well in the Punjab. For the first time, a regular Budget of 
Income and Expenditure of the Local Funds throughout th9 Central Provinces has been 
just prepared and submitted to the Supreme Government. 

Various kinds of Local Funds. 307. The Local Funds, then, consist of— 

1 .—Road Fund, derived from a cess levied from the landholders at the rate of one 
per cent on the Land Tax. 

i£ —Ferry Fund, being the surplus of Ferry tolls, after defrayal of Ferry expenses. 

HI.— Pound Fund, being the surplus of fees levied on stray cattle impounded. 

iv. —Xmool Fund, being tho income from houses and lauds, the property of 
Government, and chiefly consisting of property which lapsed to the British Government 
from its predecessors. 

v. —Town Duties, Octroi, the levying of which has been mentioned in the chapter 
on Revenue. It has been already explained in the chapter on Police that, from this 
fund the cost of the Police in towns and cities is defrayed; the balance or remainder 
being made available in local improvement. In this place, then, the net income (after 
defruyal of Police chargee) will be exhibited. 


[Central Prove.] 
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308. 
year:— 


The income, then, from all these sources may be thus shown for the current ' 
Head* of Income. 


Fund. 

Balance from 

1861-62. 

Income of 
1802-63. 

Total.. 




Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Road Fund 


... 

1,42,48a 

62,570 

2,05,008 

Ferry Fund 


... 

28,482 

15,163 

43,645 

Found Fund 



4,.'569 

4,837 

9,556 

Kfuaool Fund 

... 

... 

6,532 

705 

7.237 

Town Duties 

... 

... 

1,15,761 

S,4R,777 

3,64,538 



Total ... 

2,97,777 

3,32,302 

6,29,979 


309. This Return exhibits a large balance accumulated at the close of 1861-62, and 
would seem to shew that the local authorities did not sufficiently avail themselves of 
the resources at their disposal for the improvement of the districts. The heavy accu¬ 
mulations of the Road Fund does indeed indicate that district roads were not opened 
with sufficient speed. For the current year 1862-63 I propose to lay out the large 
income available in promoting improvement, arranging only for such moderate balance 
at the close of the j-ear as would suffice for immediate requirements. Accordingly, 
upon the total income thus shown, Rupees 6,29,979 or 6f lakhs, it is proposed to expend 
Rupees 6,07,067 within the current year 1862-63 ; leaving a balance, at the close, of 
Rupees 22,912. 

Head* of Expenditure. 310. The heads of expenditure will be as follows :— 


1 .—District roads 

ii.—C aravan Serais, Depots and encamping grounds 
in.—Tanks 

lv.—Conservancy of Cities ... 

v.—Other local improvements.,, ... 


... Rupees 2,37,612 

... „ 29,600 

... „ 22,690 

... „ 51,854 

... ,, 1,55,551 


4,97,307 


Besides the above, the charges of town policemen and watchmen is provided for 
at Rupees 67,433; ferries at 12,298, and establishments at 30,029. 

311. Among the numerous district roads which are to be repaired or improved 
. ■».., . . «■» from fc he funds are, the Raeporo and Jubbulpore road, the 

Jtaepore and Soroneha road, both of which important lines 
have been mentioned in the chapter on Roads. From the same source something 
will be done for the line connecting Saugor with Nagpore (mentioned in the seotion 
on Roads) for the direct road between Nagpore and Oomraotee the cotton mart of 
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Bcrar; and for tlic road connecting the uper Valley of the Wynganga with the main 
road from Nagpore to Jubbulpore. 


812. The general want of caravan serais has been mentioned in the section 

„ , on Civil buildings. Some few of these useful buildings 

Caravan Scrota. ... , , . , . " 

will be constructed within the year. 

818. The principal tanks to be enlarged or improved during the next season are 

, the splendid tank called the Jooma Talao in the Nagpore 

TmikH and ivnorvoirs. 

City, (one of the most important tanks in these Provinces); 
the several tanks constructed by the Mahralta Government # in the neighbourhood of 
Nagpore for the supply of the city with water, by moaus of underground masonry 
pipes; the well known tank at Mooltyo, at the source of the Tupte<* river ; the tank at 
Sconce cm the Nagpore and Jubbulpore road ; and the tank at Chanda. They not only 
promote physical comfort, but also conduce in every way to the. civilization and happi¬ 
ness of the people. The S.iugor bake, and the numerous beautiful tanks round Jub¬ 
bulpore, are already iu fair order. All these are distinct from the Irrigation tanks 
mentioned in several parts of this Report. 


811. In respect to conservancy, the cities Jubbulpore and Saugor have been 
Cotutorvaiwv »n the cilua of well kept and improved. As regards the city of Nagpore, 
Niiiyw and Jnlifooljvnv, I am obliged to state that conservancy has not been main¬ 

tained at all since British rule. The Mahratta Government did indeed construct some 
streets and drains, which have subsequently deteriorated to some extent. Some conser¬ 
vancy establishment for clearing the street drains were maintained, but these were 
Improvement* in iho City of nut kept up after annexation. At the time the local officers 
Nmnwrc. were absorbed in ether pressing duties, and there were no 

local funds available at first. Now, however, a considerable sum has accumulated since 
the introduction of town duties; conservancy establishments have been entertained, 
and the drains are being rapidly cleared. New streets also are being opened ont, and 
market places established. Boulevards are to be formed all round the great tank. 
I have already mentioned, in the introductory chapter, that Nagpore is probably at 
present one ot the most, unsightly and ill kept cities in India. Ami, whatever efforts 
at renovation or restoration may bo made, some little time must* elapse before the city 
can present a fair appearance. 


81b. There is no space to specify the various works included under the head of 
u other improvements.” But among them may be mentioned 
' the beautiful gardens constructed by the Mahratta Govern¬ 

ment at various points in the vicinity of Nagpore. Since British rule these have 
fallen into disrepair or ruin. They are now being restored and converted into publio 
gardens. f 
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310. This chapter may conclude with the abstract of the total Budget assignments 


Conclusion. 

from the imperial revenue for the different 
works for the past and the current year. 

i kinds pf public 


Militsiy 

Buildings. 

Civil. 

Com. 

Ronds. 

Total. 


Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

1801-02 ... 

2,10,820 

2,09,829 

10,11,351 

14,98,000 

1862-03 ... 

3,04,440 

3,12,207 

11,33,347 

17,50,000 

To the 17i lakhs must be added 

3i lakhs from the one per 

cent Income Tax 


Impcrinl rapendlturp on public collection, and about 07,000 for the district of Sumbulpore, 
works in the Central Provinces. which will bring the total up to nearly 22 lakhs. 


317. The aggregate of 1802-03, 22 lakhs, amounts to 25 per cent on the total 
income of these provinces. But it is to bo remembered that, in previous years, the 
assignments have been very small, and especially so in the Nagpore Province. The 
proportion of the allotment for roads, upon the total, is very considerable, amounting 
to 11,33,347, and this is a satisfactory circumstance. 


CIIAPTEJl VI. 

Post Ofi'icl. 

318. The Postal lines in these Provinces are sufficient. With one exception, they 
all depend on men as runners. On one line the Mail 

Postal Lines. * 

is carried by horses, namely that from Calcutta to 

Bombay, which within these provinces runs from near Mirzapore to the Wurda, passing 
through Jubbulpore aud Nagpore. On the Jubbulpore and Mirzapore sections for 
eight months in the year Mail-carts are used; for the rest of the line the couriers carry 
wallets on horseback. 


319. It is most desirable to establish a liorso carriage dawk for the convenience 
of Europcau travellers between Mirzapore and Jubbul- 

Horse Carnage. . 

pore in the cold season, and as the bridges are advancing, 

this could be arranged during the next working season. It is doubtful whether there 
are enough European travellers on those roads yet to remunerate a private Company. 
But with the existing establishment of horses, the Post Office could provide carriages, 
as was formerly managed in the North-West Provinces. There are bullock vans 
at present, but they arc very tedious for travelling. The Director General of the Post 
Office in India has been addressed on this subject. 


320. The Departmental supervision of the Post Offices in these Provinces is not 
satisfactorily arranged. The Post Offices of the Nagpore Province are under the super¬ 
vision of the Post Master Gencrul of the Bombay Presidency; those of the Saugor and 
Nerbudda Territories under the Post Master General 
of the North-Western Provinces. The control of such 


Vo* Master General. 
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distant authorities is quite nominal and useless. At Nagpore there is an Inspecting 
Post Master^ but in the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories there is no superior authority 
on the spot. If a Post Master Generalship for the Central Provinces were constituted, 
the measure would doubtless lead to the general improvement of Postal arrangements. 
By a re-adjustment of salaries, this might he arranged with little or no extra expense. 
The Director General of the Post Office in India has been addressed on this subject. 

321. The Thannah or Police Postal service is managed by District Officers in con- 
„ . ncctiou with the Postal Authorities, as in other Pro- 

Pohco Postal Sorvico. 

Vinces. They are all convoyed by runners. In all the 
districts of the Central Provinces there are runners employed on these branch lines at 
a cost of Rupees 20,1 Si per annum charged to Civil Establishments. The income 
from the additional charge in letters delivered by the Estubligumeut is credited to the 
Post Office Department; but the amount is almost nominal. 


Ti'lpjfruph Line. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Electric Telegraph. 

322. Tho Electric Telegraph lino in those Provinces runs from Mirzapore rid 
.Tubbulpore to Nagpore, and thence crossing the Wurda at 
Chanda, to Hyderabad onwards to Bombay. From the 
Wurda there passes a lino down the right bank of the Godavery to Coconada. The 
wires within these Provinces are supported on frail and rotten posts—interruptions 
during the rainy season are constant; so that the existence of an Electric Telegraph 
for days together is neutralized. The entire line requires repair or renewal. The 
Director of Electric Telegraphs iu ludia has been specially addressed on the subject. 

« 323. There are two new lines much needed in these Provinces, namely a line from 

Calcutta rid Sumbulporc aud Raepore to Nagpore; and a branch line from Jubbulpore 
to Saugor. 

321. The first would be the direct line from Calcutta to Bombay t id Sumbulpore 

Direct lino to Calcutta. and NaS l’ 0r0 ' the oIJ 1Wal H would 

. apparently be quite practicable. If its construction should 

be found conducive to tho commercial interests of the two Presidency Towns, there is 
no doubt of tho benefit that would arise to the administration of these provinces from 
the possession of means of immediate communication with its eastern districts aud its 
Line to Sanger eastern frontier. For Political and Military purposes also, 

a branch line from Jubbulpore to Saugor is greatly needed. 
In the event ot any trouble, the want of Telegraphic communication with the principal 
Military Station in the northern districts would be much felt. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

MakIxNe—Navigation. 

325. There is no regular Marine attached to these Provinces. The only vessels 
employed within tho limits of this administration are the steamers on the Godavery. 
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As these belong to the Madras Marine, it is not necessary to enter into details regarding 
them ; but as they are working within these territories, a briof mention of them may 
be included in this Report. 

32(5. In June 18G1 the Madras Government sanctioned a scheme of connected 
land and water communication from the sea to Ii in gun 
Ghat, by means of steamers and boats at the reaches and 
tramways round each of the three barriers, which present a series of obstacles to the 
navigation of the Godavery. Tlds scheme had, for its immediate object, to open up a 
cheap and quick route from the heart of tho cotton-growing districts of Nagpore to 
the pea-port of Coconada; to tap the general resources of tho country j and to test 
whether, if the Godavery route were really opened, it would be taken advantage of to 
the extent predicted. The, scheme involved no great outlay. It appeared to answer in 
some degree the existing emergency of the exportation of cotton. Tho steamers 
belonging to the Lower Godavery District were at once placed at the service of the 
District Engineer, Upper Godavery, aud orders issued for the construction of the three 
Tramways. 

327. Prom Dowlaisbwaram (below the Ghats) where the river navigation commen¬ 
ces to Budrachellum (100 miles) steamers now ply to and fro from July until Oetolnw 
and November. One of these, the Prince, is capable of towing boats and eonve\s* 
100 tons a trip. From Budrachellum to Doomagoudiurn, now tho bead quarters of 
the Navigation Agency (sixteen miles) extends the first Barrier. Tho Tramway here 

has been partly constructed, but the Transit arrangements 
arc completed, and arrangements have been made for the 
conveyance of 1G tons a day from Budrachellum, which is at the foot, to Doomagou- 
dium, which is at the head, of this Barrier. 

328. Above Doomagoodium there is uninterrupted communication during tho* 
flood season fora distance of 70 miles of river to Deodoola at the foot of the second 
Barrier. The Steamers Arthur Cotton and Shamrock ply in this reach; the former 
is only employed iu tho conveyance of goods; 4-2 tons can he conveyed each trip and 
one boat can be towed. The Arthur Cotton is only of about 00-horse power, and 
draws from 2£ to 3.J feet of water. Tho Shamrock is a smaller vessel. 

329. From Deodoola, at the foot, to Palmilla at the head, of the second Barrier is 
a Tramway constructed to avoid the Barrier. It is about 
20 miles iu length, and a portion of it has been completed. 

Arrangements for the conveyance of goods over the remaining portion of it have been 
made. This Tramway lies altogether on the Nizam's side of the river. From Palmilla 
to Mooglec there is a clear stretch of river for GO or 70 miles. Half way on the left 
bank is Seroncha, (the new station of a Deputy Commissioner) on the Godavery; 
where there is’ an Electric Telegraph Office, a Post Office, aud a Medical Officer. The 
Steamers Queen and Hone, similar in all points, respectively, to the Arthur Cotton 
and Shamrock , ply on this reach of the river. Arriving at Mooglee, which is at tho 
foot of the third, last and most formidable Barrier, goods 
are conveyed to Salgaon, at'the head of it, a distance 


The flr.st Barrier. 


The second Barrier. 


The third Barrier. 
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of 34- miles by carls. Of the Tramway, twenty miles of the roadway only have been 
completed. All the larger water-courses have been bridged. From Snlgaon the 
Steamer Mayflower plies as fur up the Wurda as practicable, which during the freshes 
is to within a few miles of Hinguu Ghat. At this point there are the falls of the Wurda. 
The Mayflower is one of the smallest Steamers in the Godavery, and conveys only 
10 tons a trip. She was despatched from Rajahmundry in Jtlly 1861, was undermost 
favorable circumstances brought over the 3rd or upper barrier, and now plies on the 
Wurda ns far as the falls. It is very improbable that other Steamers can follow ; o\\ ing 
to the difficulties to he encountered in ascending this formidable barrier, where the 
floods, of depths varying from day to day, rush over sunken rocks. Steamers to be 
employed at this upper section of the river will either have to he built on the spot, or 
brought up in pieces and compacted together there. • 


Capacity of these Steamers. 


330. Most of these Steamers, it is believed, were intended for Canal navigation ; 

hence they are, in several respects, but >11 adapted to contend 
with the rapid currents of the Godavery in the freshes. 
The smaller Steamers at these times frequently make little more than three to 
four miles an hour. The accommodation on board for passengers, considering the size 
of the Steamers, is good. Most of them are under 5()-horse power, and their average 
draught is two to three feet. They are, doubtless, very useful for Government pur¬ 
poses and Government passengers. But they are in nowise sufficient for any passenger 
traffic, nor for the conveyance of merchandise. Therefore, though valuable experiment¬ 
ally, they cannot be expected to produce any appreciable effect on trade. IJJbr can 
they contribute to the solution of the questions connected with the general naviga¬ 
tion of the river. Ultimately, to render the water communication thoroughly efficient, 
a different class of Steamers will be necessary; small draught combined with great 
horse power being the principal requirements. Steamers of that character might tug 
up stream convoys of boats laden with merchandise. 


331. At present there is absolutely no country boat traffic on the Godavery. 

Until quite recently one or two boats were built for a 
i !t U 3 Government Ferry and for navigation works. No vessel 

of that kind had ever floated on the river. The only floating thing ever seen was 
occasionally a canoe, formed from the hollowed trunk of a teak tree, paddled by a 
fisherman of the lowest caste, and plying from one village to another. But if hereafter 
the need of water carriage shall arise, it is impossible to imagine localities better suited 
for boat building than these, for the forests teeming with timber literally overhang 
both banks of the river. 


332. The above brief description of the present circumstances of the Godav,ery 
naturally leads to the considering of the future prospects of navigation on that river. 
This is a very important, but as yet somewhat speculative, question, on which I hope 
shortly to lay fuller information, after enquiries on the spdt, before the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment. But I cannot in this Report av«*»d touching on some of the main points so far 
ns they are capable of discussion at present. 
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333. Tho first question is—Whether the navigation of the river can be suocess- 
Nnvigution Works opened ? It probably can. Tho Tramways which pas? 

round the barriers, so far as they have been fully constructed, 
are at least passable. In those parts where they are incomplete, or imperfectly passable, 
the defects seem to be cortainly capable of remedy. Hereafter, along the linos of these 
Tramways, canals could be constructed for the first and third barriers. Indeed the canal 
for the first barrier has considerably progressed, and is ulinost a matter of certainty. 
If, as understood, the navigation for the second barrier must depeud upon locks in the 
bed of the river, there is more room for Engineering doubt. But if these several works 
should be successfully constructed, the highway of water would be opened from 
Hingun Ghat to the sea. If, however, from financial or Engineering reasons, these locks 
or canals for the second and third barriers should not be constructed, and the present 
Tramways permanently retained, then the line would be partly a land route, and partlv 
a water route, and the merchandise would be transferred once or twice from boats 
to carts, and from carts'to boats. 

33i, The next question is—Supposing the above works had been constructed, for 
how many months in the year would the navigation bo practicable ? Probably not 
for the whole year. 

335. 1 During the dry season the reacliCB of the river between the barriers become 
Period during which the navi- shallow, and are frequently obstructed by shoals over which 
gatkm might be opened. the water is not many inches deep. At such seasous it is 

said that not even boats could pass, much lens Steamers. Projects iudecd have been 
mooted , for a vast storage of water near the bunks of the Godavery, so as to give that 
river an artificial supply. Agaiu it has been contemplated to drive in stakes in order 
to assist the current itself in sweeping away the sands from the shoals. But those 
plans, even if the expense of them could be afforded, have not arrived at a practicable 
stage. If, then, there is no immediate hope of the river being navigable during 
the dry season, and inasmuch as the dry season lasts from December to June, it 
would follow that, at the best and with all the works, tho navigation may possibly 
not continue for more than six months in the year, that is from June to December. 

336. Then this question arises—Supposing the navigation to be effectually open 
from Hingun Gbat to the sea for the latter six months of the year, would that result suffice 
lor the development of traffic V This may possibly be answered in the affirmative. 

337. Within the six months cargoes to any extent might traverse the distance up 
and down ; though certainly tho voyage upwards would be tedious. And although 

the latter six months of the year are not the most suitable 
i rospocU of traffic. f or active traffic, yet all minor difficulties might vanish in the 

presence of such a cardinal advantage as the effectual though temporary opening of the 
river for navigation. It maj*be that dealers would establish store depots at the most 
convenient planes for lading. And thus, if the Godavery could really be opeuod for eveu 
six months in the year, a great traffic might possibly be created. 
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Advantage of the water route. 


838. Next there is this question—Would a route, opened to the above extent, he 
cheaper and more convenient for the mass of produce and 
merchandise than the route to Bombay and the route to 
Mirzapore, supposing the latter routes to have Railway? Now if the canals and looks 
had been constructed on the Godavery, and if the water route were open continuously 
from end to end, it might be found cheaper than any other route. Very favorable cal¬ 
culations have been made on this point. And generally the greater cheapness of water 
carriage over all other is well known. If, however, there was an interruption in the 
water route, and Tramways had to be adopted at any of the barriers, then there would 
be transhipment and the breaking of bulk. This would expose the route to some dis¬ 
advantages. Whether under any circumstances the Godavery would be more con¬ 
venient than the other routes is open to doubt. With Railways those routes would 
be opt;n at all seasons, and that is a great advantage. As for the Nagporc Province, 
wore its productiveness fully developed, it could find employment both for the Rail 
and tho river. In that case there would be, as it were, a watershed of traffic; all above 
that line going by rail, and all below it going by river. Or, perhaps, some particular 
products would go by rail, and others by river. At all events the river might possibly 
command a fair share of the traffic. 


Artk'U* of export. 


339. There, then, follows tho question—What are the 
articles of trade that would go up and down by the Goda¬ 
very route? 


Firstft/.—Point the river there would be the cotton from the lower Valley of the 
Wurda, which is one of the best cotton-growing Districts in India. The finest cotton, 
too, is that which grows in the tracts near the head works of the navigation. From the 
same Valley there would be large exports of wheat, maize, millet (jowaree), and oil¬ 
seeds. Again from the District of Chutleesghur in Eastern Nagporc, a laud route to 
the river could be provided; tlicnco wheat, oil-seeds, safflower, and lac-dye would be 

exported down the river in vast quantities; and if, as some 
WhoncM derived. 1 . , , , , , * , 

experienced men deem probable, Ghutteesghur, which now 

produces Utile cotton, should become a great cottou field, there would be a further 
export of that article down the river. But the exclusive traffic of Cbutteesghur could 
not be relied on for the Godavery. In the meanwhile two other outlets for that great 
district are being provided—one by the cross-road to Jubbulpore, to meet the Railway ; 
another by the road towards Sumbulpore, to meet the Mahanuddy ltivcr. Still, 
if the Godavery were really open, Chutteesghur would at least contribute a quota 
to that traffic. Then in the Bustar District, near the Godavery, there would probably 
be grown grain for exportation; but that district, though fertile naturally, is as 
yet wild. It is very possible, however, that European grantees might take exten¬ 
sive grants of land in the waste near the Godavery. One application, indeed, for 
an extensive assignment has ulready been made. Lastly, the timber traffic, which 
already exists precariously on the Godavery, would be facilitated and increased. 
But it must be remembered that the best forests near the Godavery have become very 
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much exhausted of late years. Such, then, would be the traffic down the river,—consist¬ 
ing of cotton, wheat, maize, millet, oil-seeds, safflower, lac-dyo, and timber. But from 
the various causes above mentioned, the exportation might not prove to be nearly so 
great as may have been anticipated. The so exports, too, arc ull derived from the left or 
Nagpore bank. The right or Nizam’s side of the river is more than ordinarily wild 
and uncultivated; it would contribute something, though not much, to the traffic. 

Secondly .—The return traffic up the river would consist principally of salt. As the 
Nagpore Province produces no salt of its own, it chiefly depends for its supply upon the 
Madras Coast. The cocoanut is largely used, hut very little grown, in the Nagpore 
Province. The supply of this valuable article is drawn from the littoral districts below 
the Eastern Ghats. Then there would be sugar, tobacco. 

Articles of import. 

spices of all kinds, imported up the river. These provinces 
being comparatively destitute of manufactured fabrics, large assignments of these articles, 
and of piece goods generally, might be expected. In the same manner cutlery, hardware, 
and wrought iron would be imported. Lastly, there would be Government stores of 
considerable bulk and value. 


840. Together with the above goods traffic, there would, no doubt, arii. .,.. 

passenger traffic also. This route could offer no particular 

Passenger triifhe. _ „ „ , 1 

advantage to European travellers generally ; hut as Nagpore 
is garrisoned by the troops of the Madras Army, there would be a largo number of both 
officers and men, European and Native, invalids, families, and the like passing to and 
fro. In respect to this, as well as to the carriage of stores and munitions, this route 
would possess considerable military advantages. 

841. It may be added here that no expectation is as yet. entertained in these parts 
of any produce from Berar, cotton or other being exported by the Godaverv. Still less 
is there any chance of exportation from the northern districts of the Central Provinces, 
so that the Goduvery navigation project does in reality concern chiefly, if not entirely, 
the large Province of Nagpore itself. 


842. Such, on the whole, appears to be the balance, as nearly as can he seen at 
this moment, of difficulties and advantages, in respect to this projected navigation for 
the Upper Godavery. What would he the cost of such works including all the locks 
and canals I have no data for estimating ; but it could hardly be less than half a mil¬ 
lion Sterling, and might possibly exceed that amount. If Tramways were adopted at any 
of the barriers, a great saving in expense would be effected. But, on the other baud, the 
route would thereby become exposed to disadvantages which might detract from its 
utility. 

818. There is one other river of which the navigation is of great concern to the 
Nagpore Province, namely, the Mahanuddy. Exactenquilies 
Tin Mubanmldy. have not yet been made on this subject; and do great project 

o( improvement has been designed. But from a point near Sonepore, the capital of a 
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small State, about 40 miles below Sumbulpore, the river is understood to be navigable 
for large boats daring six months of the year, and for small boats during the remainder. 
Above that point the river is quite impracticable during the greater part of the year; and 
although in the floods there would be enough of water, yet the freshes are said to be 
dangerous, and at the best the uavigation there is precarious; navigation, however, in 
_ 4 , the rains has occasionally been attended with marked success. 

It* navigability. . 

Last year a boat laden with cotton was borne by the Maha- 
nuddy from the heart of Chultcesghur down to Cuttack within a week. The practical 
object, however, will be to connect the rich district of Eastern Nagpore by a road to 
Sonepore, and tho mode of doing this has been explained in the chapter on roads. If 
the roads from Eastern Nagporc to Sonepore were opened', there would, doubtless, arise a 
considerable water traffic consisting of exports and imports, the same as mentioned in 
connection with tho Godavery, 


3-H. In the Wurda there arc falls near Ilingun Ghat; below that point tho naviga- 
... . tion is connected with that of the Godavery; above that point 

TLie Wurda. . . . , . , 

there is no chance of the river being navigated. If the 

Wyngunga wore navigable, its connection with the Godavery would render it very 
valuable; but although boats can pass up and down at certain seasons, there are not as 
yet any known grounds for the hope that the river will really be available for traffic. 
This river is indeed full of rocks and shoals. For the same reason the Indrawutty and 
Soiree, both feeders of the Godavery, are not navigable. Captain Glasfurd’s recent 
visit places this beyond a doubt. The Nerbudda within these Provinces is altogether 
unsuited for navigation. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Finakcul. 

345. The finances of tho Central Provinces were examined by Colonel Elliot and 
myself iu October and December 1801, and a full Report thereon was submitted to, and 
considered by, the Supreme Government. 


3 16. The various 

Heads of Income. 


heads of Revenue have been shown in the chapter relating 
to that branch. The actual income may be thus exhibited, 
under its different items for 1861-62 :— 


Land Revenue 


Rupees. 

51,76,102 

Abkaree 


8,80,499 

Stamps ... 


2,57,189 

Income Tax 


4,25,002 

Customs and Salt ... 


11,48,626 

Miscellaneous 

... 

8,58,711 


Total Rupees 

82,52,179 


or 83 lakhs. In the joint Report of Colonel Elliot and myself the aggregate income 
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was set down at 42 lakhs fo* Nogpore, and 41 lakh# for Bangor and Nerfcudda 
Territories,—in all 88 lakhs, which W l*en entered in the Budget for 1882-88. To 
this again should he added one lakh and a quarter for Sumbulpore, The total tnoome 
may, however, be assumed at not lew than eighty lakhs and not more than eighty-five. 

847. As regards expenditure, in accordance with the various recommendations 
contained in the above-mentioned Report, and with the principles approved by the 
Supreme Government, all the Civil Establishments, those pertaining to the Saugor and 
Nerbudda Territories, to the Nagpore Province, and to Sumbulpore, have now been 
revised as a combined whole on an uniform principle. In this operation the valuable 
data collated, and the scales and schedules proposed by Mr. Cast, in the Punjab, have 
Revirion of Civil Establish- k** 11 largely made use of. In the District Civil Establish- 
menU * ments a saving of nearly one lakh has boon effected. In the 

Police the reductions effected have been explained in the chapter on that Department: 
wherein the expenditure was reduced from 14£ to 104 lakhs. On the other hand, the 
Offices of Chief Commissioner and Secretary were new creations; and the salaries of 
the Commissioned Officers in the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories were raised in 
accordance with instructions given before the incorporation of those Territories with the 
Central Provinces, in order to equalize the scale with that of the Punjab and Oudo. 
Again an increase was made iu tlio Educational Department, in order to provide in¬ 
creased instruction, and in the expenditure for Medical Charitable Dispensaries, and 
a new Department of Audit and Account was created. In Sumbulpore again some 
increase was incurred by the creation of the Commissionership of Chutteesghur; but 
then the Police in that district were reduced by Rupees 31,912. 

348. After balancing all these items of increase against the reduction, the net 
result has been a saving of Rupees 2,91,596, or nearly three 

Saving effected. . . , f „ 9 . *1 

lakhs of Rupees, as may be seen thus :— 



Old Scale. 

Revised Scale. 

Salaries ... 

... 4,90,200 

... 5,97,600 

Establishments 

... 6,02,280 

... 5,62,756 

Police 

... 15,15,314 

... 11,22,206 

Medical Dispensaries... 

80,994 

87,030 

Educational 

45,000 

... 75,000 


27,39,788 

2-1,45,192 


349. Now this saving has been in a main degree rendered feasible by the amal¬ 
gamation of all these various territories under one Central Administration. The reduc¬ 
tions to this extent would never have been practicable, while one part of these Provinces 
was under the Government of North-West Provinces, another under that of Bengal, 
and the remainder under a separate Administration of its own. But when all the 
various Establishments were tried by an uniform principle and brought into one focus, 
thca a comparison at once comprehensive and minute, of one Province with another, 
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aiid <m« district wiiih another, both as regard leale of expeaditew, and mode at ad- 
ministration, was mode, and a gsnenil re-diefrribation of expenditure effected. It is 
by iaeh comparisons and distributions alone that retrenchments can be enforced. * 

850. The above are the ordinary and regular Civil 'Establishment* of all Mud* 
(including Polioe); they amount to 25 * or 28 per cent, on the total income of the 
Central Provinces. 

351. But there is an extraordinary expenditure, chiefly for survey and settlement 
operations which are designed to increase the reveuue and to benefit the country, but 

Expense of Surrey* «nd Settle* which muy be contracted or expanded according to tbo 
ments. necessities of the year. During 1SG1-G2 the expenditure for 

this purpose amounted to Rupees 2,80,782; the proposed expenditure for 18G2-G3 amounts 
to Rupees 3,64,957, This may be regarded aa so much reproductive outlay. 

352. The total Civil expenditure for the year 1862-03, according to the revised 
Budget, including all establishments ordinary and extraordinary, all Police charges, 
and all contingencies whatsoever, will amount to Rupees 32,50,000, or 32 J lakhs : being 
38 per cent, on the total income of these Provinces. From this head, however, the 
political and public works exjwnditure of all kinds is excluded. The purely Civil 
administration, then, in these Provinces costs one-third of the revenue. 


353. The political expenditure in these Provinces is heavy, and chiefly arises from 
the liberal provision made by the British Government for the family and dependants of 

the late Rajah of Nagpore; the details of that provision have 

Political expenditure, _ „ 

been described in tbe Political Section. In former years the 
expenditure on this account, in Nagpore, has been set down at not more than eight 
lakhs ; but from these were excluded pensions under enquiry. These have now been all 
reported and brought up ; and the aggregate amounts to nearly ten lakhs. To this one 
lakh must be added, an item from the Saugor and Xerbudda Territories aud Sumbulpore, 
and the total will not fall short of eleven lakhs. As a set off against this there is the 
Bhonslu Fund, of which the final account was appended to the joint Report of Colonel 
Elliot and myself. It amounts to twenty lakhs in the aggregate. The political expen¬ 
diture thus amounts to one-eighth of the total income. It will gradually diminish 
by lapses. 

854. Tho most important item of expenditure in these Provinces is Military. 
The total military expenditure shown to have existed previously to the Report of Colonel 
Elliot and myself reached the sum of Rupees 54,84,550, or 55 lakhs for the year 1860-Gi. 
This is the highest rate of expenditure ever attained, and represented the total force, 

regular and irregular, serving within these provinces. If 
Military expenditure. . , „ . ... 

Continued and it debited to our finances, it would absorb 
two-thirds of the annual income. But during the past year 1861-02 some reductions 
hove been effected. The disbandment of the Nagpore Irregular Force, included in this 


Military expenditure. 


* All item* included. 


total, caused a saving of about nine* lakbs of Rupees. Tho 
Regular Force was reduced by one Regiment of Cavalry, two 
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Regimen is of Native Infantry, which saved at least seven lakhs. A Battery of 
Artillery is to be transferred, which will produce a further savins' of one lakh. These 
reductions will, in all, amount to seventeen lakhs, and bring the military expenditure for 
18G2-CS from 55 to 38 lakhs. But there still remain 38 lakhs of expenditure for 
troops serving within these Provinces. 


y 


355. The question then arises as to how far this expenditure is debitable to the 
local finance of the Central Provinces? The greater 
portion undoubtedly is so chargeable. The troops at 
Nagpore, and the out-stations dependent on it, and the troops ut Sangor, are certainly 
vjlambb necessary for the defence of these Provinces, 

irrespectively of any imperial considerations. 
The cost of these two forces would amount 
to 29 lakhs, as shewn in the margin, accord¬ 
ing to the average rates usually assumed in 
the Military Finance Department. This 
amount, theu, is confessedly chargeable to 
Total l “ kh8, the finance of the Central Provinces. The 

remainder of the Military expenditure, nine lakhs (difference between 29 and 38 lakhs), 
) Rnttuliou of Artillery. is oa the Jubbulporo force, consisting 

* KurojK-an Hygitnent. of troop* as noted in the margin. It was mentioned 

1 Ifegiineiit Native infantry. ... 

in the joint Report of Colonel Elliot aud myself that 
this force is not required for local purposes, os a detachment of Europeans to prevent 
the station from surprise would be sufficient. If, then, this item of Military expen¬ 
diture be regarded as imperial, the sum of about nine lakhs might, bo deducted from 
the 38 lakhs, and that would leave 29 lakhs, as already explained, really chargeable to 
local finance. If it be not so regarded, then the debit for all the troops serving 
within these Provinces would be 38 lakhs. 


Ktsocuary for defence. 


2 Battalion* of Artillery ... 

1 Squadron „ ... 

1 K«t<»{>eu.n Reginimt 

3 N*U*u lulautry KegimenU ... 


2 Battalion* of Artillery 
$ lluroiM'KQ Jlejrimcut 

3 Kfgimenl or Cavalry 
1 Native lulautry 
Staff, Ac. 


Balance of income and expenditure. 


356. If the Military expenditure were taken at the full 38 lakhs, then the total 
of the three heads of expenditure, Civil, Political 
and Military, will aniottnt to 81 $ lakhs, which fully 
equals the possible unnual income. In that case it may be supposed that these Pro¬ 
vinces will pay fully for their own defence and administration without leaving any 
margin for material improvement. Even in that extreme case there would remain 
a small surplus and a considerable amount of local funds with which districts, roads, 
and stations would be kept in order; but main roads and such like great works 
would be left undone. But if the Military expenditure chargeable to local finance were 
assumed at 29 lakhs, then there would be a total of expenditure bo chargeable of 72$ 
lakhs which would leave a margin of a few lakbs for large public works. 


357. But the Public Works expenditure though email at first has much increased 
Central Provinowpny for their of the total alignments of the year 1861-62 amounted to 
own administration and defence. j 5 l ak h 8 , and for the curreDt year ] 662-63 to 2 2 lakhs. It is 

unnecessary to recapitulate what has been said in the chapter on that subject, regarding 
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the necessity of these works, to the progress and development of the country. But if the 
cost of all these great public works, and the cost of all the regular troops (both those 
required for imperial and those for local purposes) serving within these Provinces, be 
debited to the revenues of these Provinces, then there would be a deficit of at least (20) 
twenty lakhs. Again, even if the Central Provinces, be debited with only that propor- 
n«t there » an actual tioii of the regular troops admitted to be justly chargeable, still 
deficit. with the present expenditure in Public Works, there must be a 

deficit of at least ten lakhs. According to this latter view, which is perhaps the most 
correct one, the balance sheet would show us follows ;— 

Central Provinces. 

Income. Expenditure 

b3 Lakhs. Civil 

Political 

Share of Military 

Total excluding Public 

Woiks ... ... 72$ lakhs. 

Balance at Credit ... 10$ lakhs. 

To 72$ as ah >ve add 2 1 lakhs for public works, then total expenditure 91$ lakhs, which 
being 10$ lakhs in excess of 83, represents a deficit of 11$ lakhs. 

358. The conclusion is, then, that the finances of the Central Provinces will bear 

Arising m>tely from material improve- the cost of their oviu administration, and of that 

u,ent ’ -regular Military force which is necessary for their 

defence, and would still leave a small margin for material improvements. If that 
moderate modicum of improvement be foregone, then the finances would even bear the 
cost of that portion of the troops cantoned within their limits, which are over and above 
the Military force necessary for defence. In this sense, then, the Central Provinces do 
and will “ pay,” though barely, for their own expenses. But if they are to be improved 
and developed, then some outlay over and above their income will be necessary. Such 
outlay, however, will not be incurred on reproductive establishments like those of 
defence; bat, on the contrary, on highly productive and remunerative objects. And every 
lakh of imperial revenue which these Provinces may luux absorb now, they will one day 
repay ten fold iuto that General Treasury which represents the wealth of the Empire. 

359. It remains to state that during the year a separate Auditor and Accountant 
has been appointed in these Provinces, in immediate communication with the adminis¬ 
tration at Nagpore. This measure will conduce greatly to due financial control. 

3fi0. The establishment of an Agency of the Bank of Bengal at Nagpore, with 
branches at Jubbulpore and Sauffor, has been proposed. This arrangement will facilitate 
trudo aud lead to the early introduction of the Government paper money. 


32$ lakhs. 

n „ 

29 „ 
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CHAPTER X. 


Ecclesiastical. 


361. There nre at present four Reverend Chaplains serving in these Provinces—one 
NumLerof Chaplain* nerving at Saugor, and one at Jubhulpore, both belonging to the 
»n the c I'ntnU Provinces. Bengal Kstublishinent ; and two at. K amp tee (Nagpore) 

belonging to the Madras Establishment. One of the two Chaplains at Kamptec proceeds 
to Seetahuldee, the Civil Station (ten miles distant) on Wednesdays and Sunday s for 
Divine Service. 


362. The need of a Chaplain to be resident at Seetahuldee has been strongly 
The nml of « Cbapluin to n*. represented. The station is the seat of the Administration 

hide at JSfotHbuldoe. of tho Central Provinces, and is fust increasing. Tin; 

European community numbers a hundred and fifty families of various elast.es. The 
presence of a Chaplain twice a week for a few hours is utterly insufficient for their 
spiritual supervision. The Reverend Chaplains from Kamptee, doubtless, do Iheir 
utmost. But none save a resident Chaplain could really perform all that is required. 
Formerly the Madras Government used to permit one of the two Chaplains, maintained 
in Nagpore, to reside at Seetahuldee (Nagpore), but last year it was ordeied that 
both should reside at Kamptee. 

363. The Saugor and Neibudda Territory is in tlie Diocese of Calcutta. Ji 

, . .... appears doubtful as to whether the Nagpore Province lielong* 

DuMresHii jurisdiction. 

to the Diocese of Calcutta or of Madras. It is very 
desirable that this should be settled. I'util it is so, there will be little chance of a 
Chaplain being stationed at Scetabuldee. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Political. 

364. The principal events falling within the range of this Report are those relating 
to the annexation of the Kingdom of Nagpore, and the management of the family and 
dependants of the late Rajah Itughojee Bhonsla. 

30.’). When annexation was proclaimed in March 1S51-, there was not any 
Annexation of the Nagpore murmur of discontent, nor any resistance to British Autho- 
Ningdom. ritv. The disbandment of the Rajah’s army, and the 

transfer of a portion to the new Nagpore Irregular Force, were carried out in perfect 
order and quietness. Remembering the prosperous days under the virtual regency of 
Sir It. Jenkins, the people generally (with the exception of the retainers of the Royal 
Family) appeared to acquiesce cheerfully in tho establishment of British Rule. 

306. The only attempt at disturbance, in consequence of measure* connected with 
annexation, was that which occurred in 1855. The Government had deemed that if 
the State jewels, treasure, and household paraphernalia of the late Itajah were left to 
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the control of the family and dependants; this valuable property would be wasted or 
irregularly disposed of. It was, therefore, determined that all these effects should be 
collected and their value reulizod. The proceeds were 
. tnte iroperly. constitute a deposit in the hands of the British 

Government, to be termed the Bhonsla Fund, for the benelit and support of the Bhonsla 
lamily. When the Sta*e property was given up, an unsuccessful attempt at disturbance 
was made by the palace retainers, and a Reverend Missionary (mistaken apparently 
for an Officer) was maltreated by the mob. The realized proceeds of the property, 
according to accounts finally closed, amount to (20) twenty lakhs of Rupees; and that sum 
constitutes the Bhonsla Fund. 


367. The terms of the provision for the Bhonsla family were, in the first instance, 
^ declared at the annexation. Tlic&e included the widows and 

connexions of the late Rajah. Accordingly the following 
pensions were granted :— 


Widows 

Rajahs. 


The Banka 
l ■ npoortia 


of the late 


Pu rga 
Amumda 
K a mul ice 
Sa vi tree 


Race 


IVt annum 
IlUpCl-6. 

1,20,000 
50,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25.0UO 
10,000 


2,55,000 


Of these the Banka Three was a very distinguished princess, widow of the second 
Rughnp-e, who is so well known to history. She had been Regent in the days of 
Sir R. Jenkins, during the minority of the third and last ltuglrojec. She bore a high 
iharaeter and possessed commanding influence*. Unpoorna Race, the senior widow, 
dual towards the dose of 1 '■*55. Thereupon the Banka 

Tins Punka Pace. 

Baec and the remaining widows- formally adopted a young 
relative, Janojee Bhonsla. as their son and appointed him head of the house. He was 
then aged 22. 

30 S, jn ]sr»7-3S during the time of trouble, the family behaved with fidelity to 
the Government ; the Banka Baee setting the beat example, and using all her influence 
in the interest of the British cause. She died, at an advanced age, in the autumn 
of l''5'*>. 


• Mr, Plow Jon, 1 ounnib-doner of Kagpore, lima describes her character— 

“ Her Highness »'»*. undoubtedly. a very remarkable woman. Her strong intelLvt, sound judgment, and 
trreat strength, hi.i1 conm-toucj of purpose, enabled her to acquire and inaiutHin an ascendancy in ull the 
I'ounciU of the Stale nod of the Palace, which she never failed to exercise beneficially : wLile her kind new of 
disposition, her n If piivuti.ms uud her charities endeared her to the I’aluec hous. hold and won for her the affec¬ 
tionate regard of I lie multitude. She was firmly at Inched to the British alliance ; and her ruling principle of 
action was to take no step contrary to the wish* or without the permission of the Hritiah Government. By thi>- 
pri maple shv continued to he uclimted after the ineorporution of the Province with the British Territories " 
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3(59. Thereafter it was decided to revise the allowances payable to the Bhonsla 

family, and to settle a provision on Janojee, the adopted sou 
uul Pun»iou>. „ .... 1 1 • „ ; , 

of the Ranees. 1 he new scale ot allowances was faxed as 

follows :— 

Per Annum. 


Janojee Rajah 
r Durga Race 

Widows -2 Annunda Baee 
V-Suvitree Baee 
Zenana Ladies 
Household Slaves, call 
Barak unices 


otherwise 


Bhonslus and 


Dujicps. 

90,000 

45,000 

45,000 

15,000 

18,000 

20,000 


2,33.000 


Janojee was constituted head of the house, and to him the payment of the 
stipends of the Ranees and the general control of the Palace and household were 
enti listed. 


370. The lands of Deor in the Sattara District of the Bombay Presidency, which 
had been hereditary in the Bhonsla family for 125 years, were conferred on Janojee and 
his heirs (begotten or adopted) in perpetuity, with the title of Rajah of Deor. The 
Patent of grant signed by the Governor General, and specifying that the grant was in 
consideration of the fidelity of the Banka Race and the family during the time of 
trouble, was presented to Janojee in June last. 

371. Liberal provision has also been made for the family and connexions and dc- 
Proviaion for <l«-jH>ndant8 of pendants of the late Ruler. These are very numerous, owing 

tim into K.ijuh. to t,h t » extraordinary and complicated domestic relations which 

it was the custom of Mahratta Princes to contract. All these cases have now Wen 
finally investigated and submitted to Government. The total sum already granted or re¬ 
commended amounts to 7,87,000 Rupees, or 7if lakhs per annum. The pensioners number 
some 2,158 persons, and the pensions range from 3 Rupees per annum the lowest, to 35,000 
Rupees the highest. The stipends of both classes, then, aggregate 9,82,000 Rupees, or 
10 lakhs per annum, an amount which will yearly grow lets by lapses. Besides these cash 
payments, the family have landed grants free of revenue worth about Rupees 50,000, or 
half a lakh per annum. The total as it now stands (cash and land) is equal tu about 25 
per cent, on the revenues of the Nagporo Province Proper, or, in other words, one-fourth 
of the income of the late Nagpore Kingdom is devoted to the support of the Bhonsla 
family, together with the retainers and dependants of the late Ruler, in accordance with 
the political obligation of the British Government. But as a partial set off against 
this, there is the Bhonsla Fuud already alluded to. 
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372. On the Eastern Frontiers of these Provinces there arc political affairs which 
claim a brief notice; although one important District in that quarter, Sumbulpore and 
its Dependencies, has been hut recently transferred from the Bengal Government to this 
Administration. The territory now pertaining to the District of Sutnhulpore consists ot 
two political divisions— 1st, the country belonging absolutely to the British Govern¬ 
ment ; 2 /m/, the country’ belonging to tributary Chiefs under British control. 


Ttio Sumbulpore Stutc. 


373. The first division, which is in all respects British territory, once formed the 
dominions of the Rajahs of Sumbulpore, who belonged to 
the tribe of Chohan Rajpoots. It was subjugated by the 
Mahrattas and formed part, of the dominions of the Bhonsla family. It was ceded to 
the British Government by Appa Sahib and liughojee Bhonshi in 1817 and 1820. The 
British Government restored the Rajahs to the throne. In 1850, however, owing to 
failure of heirs to the last Ruler, Narrniu Singh, the State lapsed and came uuder 
British Administration. Until the year 1857 it remained attached to the North-Western 
Frontier Agency of Bengal. At that time, however, a rebellion arose which Inslcd long, 
and was put down finally, in April la^t, by the Bengal Government. The chief rebel, 
however, Soorundersah, surrendered in May last after the district had come under this 
Administration. This Sooruudersah, a relative of the late Rajah, was imprisoned iu the 
British Jail at llazareebagh at the instance of the Rajah himself; he was released by 
mutineer sepoys in August l'C>7. Retiring to his Native 

Origin of rebellion. , 

District he took advantage of the troubles ot the time to set 
up a pretension to the throne of Sutnhulpore, and shortly afterwards rebelled. He was 
joined by most of the chiefs ami landholders of the district/ Military Detachments were 
despatched from Cuttack ; but their operations were not perfectly successful, as the wild 
and wooded country favored rebels. Moreover, many leading insurgents who would 
have surrendered, as the general pacification of the country rendered the rebel cause 
hopeless, were apparently deterred by fear of severity. 


374. These events occurred early iu 1858. When, towards the close of that year 
the ltoyal Amnesty was proclaimed, the Sumbulpore rebels did not respond to it. Thus 
the rebellion continued; the British Otliecr maintaining authority at the Head 
i \ -r .1 .i: ».: i . _ i it t „i. ,i.. i:— o.. — , j. i.:n i /•„_*_ 


gai Oovtirnnu'Mi. were gr 

and the rebellion dwindling away. In May of 1802, Soarundersuh, the original leader 
surrendered under pardon. There is now hut one rebel at large. Feace was finally 
restored to the district in April 1S02 undei the Bengal Government. 

375 I have stated, without comment., the main facts as they appear on the records. 
The Bengal Government have declared “ that mismanagement attended the direction 
of affairs in Sumbulpore from the very commencement of the disturbances iu IS57, and 
that the proceedings of the local Authorities were generally of such a character as to 
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create mistrust and to foster rebellion rather than to promote confidence and encourage 
loyalty.” 


The Gurjnt State*. 


Barplmr. 

Saruutrhur. 

I’hooljur. 

Sukteo. 

Bciiiuinnaw 

Borasaimir, 


370. The Dependencies of Sumbulporc consist of the Gurjafc Tributary States, 13 
in number, as named in the margin. The revenues of 
these States are not accurately known. The annual 
income of the largest may amount to a lakh of Rupees ; 
of the smallest, to not more than 15,000 Rupees. The 
Bggregate of the whole does not exceed five lakhs per 
annum. These States comprise a large area, sparsely 
populated and scantily cultivated, abounding in hills 
and forests. The chiefs belong to the Chohan (Rajpoot) and Gond tribes. Their past 
history is similar to that of Sumbulporc. They pay respectively annual tributes varying 
from Rupees 100 to Rupees 5,333; the total amounting to 15,513 Rupees per annum. 
They are wild half civilized chieftains. During the time of trouble they did not side 
with the insurgents, but (with two exceptions) they rendered no particular aid to 
the British Authority; and several of them harboured fugitive rebels even up to the 
most recent time. 


1’ntna, 

fkmepore. 

Brtinra. 

Kalatiumly. 

Khurrinr. 

Kchracole, 

llaighur. 


S77. The chiefs aro under the political control of British Authority. In the 
management of their territories they are practically in- 

TUeir powers and functions. . J 

dependent under ordinary circumstances, except, as re¬ 
gards the administration of criminal justice. In that department they stand virtually 
towards the British Officer in the relation of Magistrates towards the Sessions Judge, 
and they have always administered the criminal laws of the British Government. It 
has now been recommended that the Iudian Penal Code and the Criminal Procedure 
Act should be exteuded to the Gurjat Tributary States, and that the chiefs should be 
gazetted as Magistrates. 

378. I am bound to state in this place that Major II. B. Impey, the Deputy 
Commissioner, who joined in 1801, appears, by his personal exertions, to have greatly 
contributed to the pacification of his distiict. By his local knowledge and by his apti¬ 
tude in conciliating the people under his charge, lie is well qualified for the management 
of the Sumbulpore District and the control of iho Gurjat chiefs. 

379. The extensive dependency of Bustar claims a brief notice in this chapter. 

Its character has been already adverted to in the introductory 
chapter. It is situated in the extreme south of the Central 
Provinces. Its revenues may amount to one lakh of Rupees per annum, and its popula¬ 
tion to 200,000 souls. Its area, of not less than 13,000 square miles, extends from 
within a short distance of the Godavery in the south, into the heart of the Nagpore 
Province, and as far as the sources of the Mahanuddy and few rivers in the north; and 
from the boundary of the Joy pore State in the Eastern Ghats to the Godavery near 
Seroncha in the west. This State came under the power of tho Wagporo Government 
in 1777, when the then Rajah of Bustar bound himself to pay an annual tribute of 
Rupees 5,000 for Military aid received from the Mahrattas. Owing to its distance from 
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the capital, the inhospitable nature of the country and its inhabitants, but especially on 
account of its notorious insalubrity, it has, till lately, remained unknown and uncared 
lor, buried in the depths of its impenetrable jungles and fastnesses. 

880. The Bustar Rajahs call themselves Rajpoots; but they appear to be of mixed 
lineage, Gonds and Rajpoots. The seat of their power was first at Wurungul in the 
Deccan, the capital of Telengana, over which aueient kingdom their ancestors ruled 
for many generations. The gradual encroachments of the Mahomedans, however, stript 
them of many of their possessions. Their power waned from the commencement of the 
14th century, after the Mahomedan invasion of the Deccan ; and in 1421 Wurrungul 
fell to the victorious arms of the Babmunee Mahomedan kings. The Rajah attended by 
n band of devoted followers made good his flight across the*Godavery iuto the pathless 
forests that fringed his northern frontier ; and from that day Telengana has been in the 
bands of Mahomedan powers. Passing into the most of the wilderness, the aucestors 
The founding of that king- of the Bustar ltajahs appear to have subjected the chiefs and 
inhabitants whom they found in possession, and finally to 
have established themselves and built their capital at a spot not far from Jugdulpore, their 
present residence. That the rule they displaced was a prosperous one, and in a compara¬ 
tively advanced state of civilization, is still attested by the ruined temples and tanks 
to be found in the very centre of the territory, the former displaying much beauty of 
design and architecture. Subsequently the Bustar Rajahs removed their capital to Jug- 
dulpore, on (lie south bank of the lndrawutty, where it has since remained. 

3S1. When the Nagpore kingdom lapsed to the British Government, Bustar, 
which had always been under the immediate control of the authorities of Chutteesglmr, 
continued to remain under the supervision of the Deputy Commissioner of that District. 

In lS5fi Captain Charles Elliot, then Deputy Commissioner, penetrated into this tract, 
which no European had ever visited, and collected much valuable information regarding 
the countiy. In 1800, on the formation of the Godavery territory (ceded by Ilis Iligh- 
Sow incorporated with tie- ness the Nizam) into a separate district, it appeared advisa- 
ble to incorporate Bustar with that charge, and it was 
accordingly placed under the Deputy Commissioner of Seroncba, Captain Glasfurd. 

Since then the dependency has been visited by that Officer, and also by Captain Stewart, 

Explorer and Examiner of Forests, ami additional information has been supplied. 


382. Till a comparatively late period the Uustar Rajahs possessed full powers over 
their subjects. In 1839 the Nagpore Government interdicted them from iuflieting 
capita 1 punishments. At the same time it was arranged that the Rajah’s Prime Minis¬ 
ter should be always appointed with the sanction of the British Resident. It is indeed 
most desirable that the Rajah should learn to exercise his authority according to 
civilized ideas, and by non-interference should be made to feel his own responsibility ; 

but in cases of bloodshed his administration is found so in¬ 
efficient is to retard the progress of society. In regard, 
then, to the relation of this dependency to the British Government, it has been proposed 
that cases puuishable with death shall be under the control of the Deputy Commissioner 


Power* of tho present hnjah. 
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of Seroncha. In all oilier matters the Rajah and his minister may adjudicate; the 
British Officer exercising a general supervision and inculcating principles of moderation 
and justice upon chiefs and ministers who arc too often strangers to such ideas. 


3S3. For the last 80 years a serious dispute has existed between the Rajah of 
Depute between J«ypore aud Bustur and his neighbour the Rajah of Joy pore, who is 
Jlustur# subject to the Madras Government, regarding the possession 

of a considerable tract of valuable country situated between Jugdulporc and Jeypore. 
The matter has been fully enquired into by the Deputy Commissioner of Seroncha in 
person in company with the Assistant Agent, Viz-igapatam, and a plan for settling the 
dispute has been submitted for the orders of the Supreme Government. 

384. Since 1839 two parties of Police have been maintained in Bustar, one at the 
chief town of the dependency, the other in the interior 

Cassation of Mcriuh Sacrifice. ' , _ r . , 

where it was formerly rumoured that Meriah sacrifice 
prevailed. There is, however, every reason to believe that the practice of sacrificing 
human victims has fallen into disuse, if indeed it ever did exist; and it will be suffi¬ 
cient to make the Rajah and minister strictly responsible for the absolute prevention of 
the horned rite. As serious affrays and collisions between the Bustur and Jeypore 
people are by no means rare, an efficient body of British Police, horse aud foot, have 
lately been stationed on the boundary of Bus tar and Jeypore. 


385. The dependency of Kalahuudy, sometimes erroneously named Kharoude, 
may have an area of 2,01)0 square miles, an annual revenue of 3<b<»00 Rupees and a 
population of 00,000 souls. It is situated in the south-eastern frontier of the Central 
Provinces, immediately to the south of the territories of the Gurjat Chiefs of the 
Sumbulpore District. Although not covered with such dense and interminable forests n.- 

Bustar, and containing some extent of open and cultivated 
The Kuluhunily State. .. , , , . 

country, vet the greater part ol tue dependency to the 

south and east is exceedingly mountainous and rugged ; the highest peak of this 
wild portion attaining a height of 4,000 feet above the sea level. The plains are 
inhabited by a partly civilized people of mixed tribes who subsist by cultivation. The 
hills and mountains which are held by feudatories of the Rajah arc inhabited by the 
Khonds, a fierce, superstitious and semi-barbarous race, who are a branch of that tribe of 
hilltncn which is ramified over the wild tracts of Orissa. 

380. These arc the people among %hom human sacrifice and female infanticide 
did once prevail. In Kalalmndy, however, owing to the unceasing efforts of the Agency 
for the suppression of Mcriah sacrifice, these revolting practices have been greatly 
repressed. 

887. The State came under the sovereignty of Nagporc about 150 years ago, on 
the occasion of some assistance afforded the Rajah by the Mahrattas. Since when a 
tiibule of Rupees 5,000 per annum, subsequently reduced to Rupees 1,000, has been 
regularly paid. Tho dependency was formerly under the 


h ew incorporated in Sngpore. 


supervision of the Deputy Commissioner, ltaepore, when, 
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for reasons similar to those which dictated the transfer of Bustar, it was placed under 
the Deputy Commissioner of Seroncha. The late transfer of Sumbulpore to the Central 
Provinces has, however, altered the situation. The Rajahs of Kalahundy had their first 
home in the neighbourhood of Sumbulpore; they are connected by family ties with 
several of the Gurjat Chiefs, and by language, caste and custom with the people of 
those territories. It has, therefore, been recommended that the Kalahundy be transferred 
from the Seroncha to the Sumbulpore District. 

3SS. Much information regarding this State has been collected by the successive 
Agents for the Suppression of Moriah Sacrifice, and also by the late Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of Raepore, Captain Charles Elliot, who visited it in 1856. The country is poor 
and unproductive, and its exports but trifling. Many of the great bauds of Brinjarah 
traders, who transport the produce of Chutteesghur to the Coast, and return with salt-, 
tobacco, &c., and cocoa nuts, have their routes in this direction. 

3S9. A serious dispute has existed for the last 12 years between the Put and That 
Dispute i> 0 tween the That ami i*«t Uajalm of Thooamool, a large zemindary within this 
Kujstiti.. State. These two parties represent two sub-divisions 

of a younger branch of the Kalahundy family. Their dispute raateri illy affects the 
interests of the Rajahs of Kalahundy and Jevporc. The former supports the Pat llajali 
in his claims to the sole management of Thooamool and its subdivision; while the 
latter espouses the cause of the latter. Captain Glasfurd, the Deputy Commissioner of 
Seroncha, has enquired into the dispute in person at Thooamool during this season. His 
report and a plan for the settlement of this dispute has been submitted to the Supremo 
Government. 

600. On the wise management of the States above described, namely, those of 
the Gurjat, of Bustar, und of Kalahundy, the gradual peopling of rich but scarcely 
inhabited tracts and the civilizing of semi-barbarous tribes will materially depend. 

391. The only other political circumstances requiring notice in this Report are the 
addition of a part of the Shaghur State (confiscated for rebellion) to the Saugor Dis¬ 
trict ; and of the strip of territory along the left bank of the Godaverv, ceded by the 
Nizam simultaneously with the territorial arrangements regarding the Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts. 

392. In 1S60 the Sohagpore strip of territory, belonging to the Mundla District, 
and the Plateau of Amerkuntuck, belonging to Nagpore, were granted to the Rajah of 
Rewa, in reward for the services rendered by him during the period of disturbance. 
The Plateau of Arnorkuutuok, where the Norbudda and the Soane both derive their source, 
is one of the most interesting places in this part of India. Its altitude is between 3,000 
and 4,000 feet above level of sea; its climate is cool and salubrious. It almost overlooks 
the fertile plains of Chutteesghur; and in many respects it seems fitted for European 
Settlement. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Military. 

303. There are not noic any Military forces whatever subordinate to this Adminis¬ 
tration. The forces serving in these Provinces are composed entirely of troops belonging 
to the regular army. 

394. Under the late Nagpore Administration there was indeed a body of troops 
Formation of the Nagpore styled the Nagpore Irregular Force. This Force was raised 
Irregular tom>. j M when the Kingdom of Nagpore was annexed to tho 

British Dominions. It was formed from the array maintained by the late Rajah Rugho- 
jee Bhonsla. When the 'tajah (then a minor) was placed on the throne, after the 
defection and final dethronement of Appa Sahib in ISIS, the troops were more or less 
organized under the administration of the Resident. Sir It. Jenkins, and consisted of 
about 0,000 men in all, costing about 10 to 12 lakhs of Rupees per annum. When 
this force was broken up on annexation, a new British force was raised, of men taken 
from the old army, under the name of the Nagpore Irregular Force, of the strength 
given below :— 


1 Light Field Battery, all ranks 


811 

1 Regiment of Cavalry, ditto 


592 

3 Regiments of Infantry, ditto 


... 3.003 


Total 

... 3,930 


at an annual cost of 0 lakhs and -il-,000 Rupees. It continued to serve up to ISCSI, when 
it was reduced to 2 Battalions of Infantry of 700 each. In May of 1862 these last 
named Regiments were broken up. The reduction and final disbandment of* the Nag¬ 
pore Irregular Force has been described in the chapter on Police. 

395. The Nagpore Irregular Force, which was thus maintained for the first right 
years after annexation, was a well trained and effective 
ts composition. Military body, composed in the first instance entirely of 

old soldiers taken from the late Ruler’s army, chit-fly men of the country, Muhrattas 
and Deecances and Mahornedans, with a small sprinkling of lliudoostanees. The 
Native Officers were generally men of good family of approved service and of local 
influence. The formation and maintenance of the force contributed to allay political 
discontent, and found employment for men who might have been otherwise engaged in 
mischief. During the troubles of 1857 the conduct of the force was good, and often 
exemplary ; with two exceptions, however, which must be noted. 

390. On the night of the 13th June 1857 it was discovered that the Cavalry, then 
ftationed in Seetabuldee (the Civil Station), had conspired to mutiny and rebel in 
conjunction with malcontents (chiefly Mahornedans) in the City of Nagpore. On 
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examination of the Lines, (stables) it was proved that the horses were saddled ready for 
action. But the 1st Regiment of Infantry close at hand 
turned out and stood firm, and no actual disturbance 
occurred. On enquiry it appeared that the conspiracy was partial, and a severe example 
was made of those who were proved to be conspirators. But it is evident that the ser¬ 
vice which the 1st Regiment of Infantry performed by standing so firm at that critical 
moment was of the greatest value to the British eatuo. Later in the same year in the 
month of August, a small detachment of the Nagpore Field Battery mutinied at 
llaepore, but the affair was promptly suppressed without much mischief being done. 


807. But as already stated, with these two exceptions, the conduct of the force 
was good. The Cavalry was, after the guilty men had bcen # tried and punished, sent 
on service in the field, and behaved so well that the Government ultimately accepted 
that good conduct in condonation ot the blame attaching to tUe Regiment generally for 
the affair of the 13th June. 


80S. Alter these events various detachments of the force. Artillery, Cavalry and 
Iufantry were employed during the latter part of 1S57 and 

Field service of titer orce. . . . . 

early in ISoS on active field service, in different parts of the 
Nagpore Province and beyond its limits—north of the Nerbudda, in the Mundla Dis¬ 
trict, and ou the eastern frontier towards Sumbulpore. On all occasions the men 
evinced a willing and cheerful spirit, and their conduct in the field was so good as to 
merit and receive the acknowledgment of the Government of India. 


8510. It is not practicable to include iu this Report any detailed account of Mili- 
tary events connected with the mutinies of 1857, suffice it 

Stuti' of nff.urs during 1857. 

to state that, at o aui/or, the 3rd Irregular Cavalry, the 
42nd Bengal Native Infantry, and portion of the 31st Bengal Native Infantry 
mutinied and left the station ; that the European inhabitants occupied the Fort for six 
months, but no net of violence was committed, nor was any attack, either then 
or subsequently, made upon either the Fort or City by the rebels ; and that at 
JuUntljiore, alter the Madras Column had passed through the station northwards, takiug 
with it from there one Wing of the 52nd Bengal Native Infantry, the other Wing broke 
into mutiny and tied from the Cantonment without, however, being guilty of any out¬ 
rage there, although one European Officer on detachment at a distance with a portiou of 
the Regiment was shot by his men. The arrival, soon after at Jubbulpore, of fresh 
Madras troops restored the confidence of the inhabitants and prevented any further 
anxiety being felt. At Nugpore (Kamptee), there was no sign of trouble whatever, 
and the conduct of the Madras troops was perfectly good. 


400. Nor is it necessary in this Report to describe the regular Military operations 
undertaken in these Provinces during the period of distur- 
Rcgular Military operations. i mncc# Jt u qp suffice to state, as a matter of history, that a 

column from tho Madras Presidency under Major General Whitlock assembled at Jub¬ 
bulpore at the end of 1S37 and beginning of 1858, and, clearing the country there of 
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rebels, went on to Bundlecund. Similarly a force from the Bombay Presidency, under 
Sir II. llose, entered the Saugor Territory, reduced the rebels in the north-west portion 
of these tori itories, capturing their forts and forcing the passes, and passe^ on victori¬ 
ously to Jhansec. 

401. The Military operations in the Sumbulpore District do not require mention. 
Thereafter the Sumbulpore Levy was formed, it has now been incorporated in the Police. 

403. The disbandment of the Military Police in the Saugor and Nerbudda 
Territories has been mentioned in the chapter on Police. The Seroncha Sebunclee Levy 
is also now amalgamated in the Police. 

403. Thus there is not, within all these Provinces, a single soldier irregular, or 
other, except those of the regular army, under the Military Department. It only 
remains to mention the strength and disposition of the troops as they now stand. 


404. During the year immediately preceding 1S57, tho only Euro[>ean troops in 
Force of Itcpnlur troop* iu those Provinces consisted of about three Batteries of Artil- 
tho Central Provinces. Jury* and the rest of the forces were Native Cavalry and In¬ 

fantry, and some Artillery. In the Saugor. and Nerbudda Territories these troops were 
supplied partly from the Bengal and partly from the Madras Army ; those at Nagpore 
entirely from tho Madras Army. 


405. After the vindication of British authority in 1358-50. a Regiment of 
European Infantry was stationed at each of the stations of Kamp*ee (Nagpore), Saugor, 
and Jubbulpore—in all three Regiments. The Regiments at Saugor and Jubhulpur«* 
however, furnished strong detachments for Nowgong, and Nagodc, respectively, in Buu- 
dlecund. At the same time it was arranged that the Native troops at Saugor and 
Jubbulpore should be furnished entirely from the Bengal Army, while the troops at 
Nagpore continued to be furnished from Madras. 'I his dis¬ 
position of tho Kurojsian troops continues up to the present 
time. But recently the Native force has been reduced, and in the Saugor and Nerbudda 
Territories the Bengal Native troops have been relieved by Madras Regiments. On the 
1st January and 1st of May 18(12, the strength of the forces stood us below in 
Batteries and Regiments :— 


Its present distribution. 


Aktillkry. Cavai.ry. Rkgi musts. 

European. Native. European. Native. European. Xnti\ 


Saugor Division ... 

f January .. 

. 3 

0 

0 

11 

2 

3 

(May 

. 3 

0 

0 

1 

o 

2 


C January .. 

. 3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Nagpore „ 

' \ May 

t> 

0 

0 

oj* 

I 

3 


• At tins moment there is no Cavalry at Kamptce, but a squadron is ultimate ly expected ; therefor 
set down. 
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A Battery is expected to be removed, but bas not yet actually left. The above arrange¬ 
ment shows a reduction of one Battery of European Artillery, one Regiment of Native 
Cavalry, and<4wo Regiments of Native Infantry. 


It* proposed future distri- 40C. According to the latest arrangement the difpo¬ 


button. 

sition of the forces is 

as below in Batteries and Regiments:— 


Artillery. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 


European. 

Native. 

European. Native. 

European. 

Native. 

Saugor 

2 

0 

0 1 

1 

1 

Jubbulpore 

i 

0 

0 0 

1 

l 

Kamptee | 

(Nagpore) J 

0 

0 

o U 

1 

ij 

Iloshungabad 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

i 

Raepore 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

i 

Chanda 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

i 


ll is to be remembered, however, that the European Regiments at Saugor and Jubhul- 
pore still furnish a strong detachment to Nowgong and Nagode iu Bundlecund. The 
Wings of Madras Native Infantry at Raepore and Chanda, respectively, are in the stead 
of the two Battalions of the Nagpore Irregular Force (broken up), which used to held 
those stations. The detachments of Madras Native Infantry at Nursingpore and Baitool 
have been withdrawn, and arrangements have been made for recalling, to its Regimental 
Head Quarters, the one at Dumoh. 


Principal Military Station*. 


407. Of the above stations, it is to be observed that, Saugor is a very important 
point, dominating the northern districts, and holding 
Bundlecund in cheek. Jubbulpore is on the main line of 

communication between the north and south. Its advantages are imperial rather than 
local. Ilosdiungabad is in an excellent petition, commanding the Norbudda Valley. 
The importance of Nagpore, as a Military station, is obvious. Raepore is a some¬ 
what isolated position, commanding the eastern districts and frontiers. Chanda on the 
main lino betweeu Nagpore and Hyderabad is well situated close to the frontier of the 
Deccan. 

408. 


Actual reduction of Force. 


It may Ik* well to recapitulate the reduction of Military force, as shown in 
this chapter. There have bccen reduced then (Batteries and 
Regiments) Regular or Irregular— 

Artillery. Cavalry. Infantry. 

Regular ... ... ...1 ... 1 ... 2 

Irregular ... ... ... 1 ... 1 ••• 3 


With the exception of the one Regular Battery the above reduction comprises entirely 
Native troopB, and must have caused, at least, the discharging of six thousand men. 
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409. Before closing this chapter, I Bhould mention that a Volunteer Rifle Corpe 

has been formed at Nagpore, numbering about seventy mem- 
Formation of Volunteer Corps. , „ . . or , 

bers. It has been inspected by the Brigadier Commanding, 

and found to be fairly instructed. This result is mainly owing to the persevering exer¬ 
tions of the Commandant, Captain Bolton, (Assistant Commissioner). 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Miscellaneous. 

Section I.—Agriculture and Cotton. 

410. There is nothing to distinguish the agriculture of these provinces from 
that of the rest of India. The irrigation from tanks might bo improved in the manner 
mentioned in the chapter on revenue. Wells and their machinery might be vastly 
developed. The implements of husbandry are of the same primitive character hero as 
elsewhere. The people are tolerably skilful and industrious, especially the women, but 
they are quite inferior to the husbandmen of Northern India. 

411. The staple products have been mentioned in the introductory chapter. If 
Formation of an Agri-Horticultural tca , coffee, or the mulberry, for silk, be introduced am - 

Society. where, it must be in the several Sautpooru flill Dis¬ 

tricts ; it is very desirable that professional enquiry on this head should be made. But 
for all products improved varieties and superior seeds are needed. With this view 
an Agri-Ilorticultural Society for the Central Provinces has been formed at Nagpore 
after the model of that which has existed iu the Punjab. The large garden known as 
the Mahnraj-Bagh has been placed at the Society’s disposal by the Local Committee. 
The Society is as yet in its infancy. It may, if vigorously managed, do much for the 
improvement of all sorts of products and plants. 

412. But under the head of agriculture tho most interesting item is Cotton. 
In 18(51 a Report on this subject was called for from the local Officers, and all the data 
then available were submitted to the Supreme Government in December of that year- 
The pilli of these has been extracted in Mr. Medlicott’s Cotton Hand Book for the Bengal 
Presidency. 

413. It will not be necessary to repeat the information there given in detail; 
Cotton in the Central Pro- but it will accord with the objects of this Report to mcn- 

VU1, ‘ L, ' 1> tion such circumstances as may be of general interest, 

and may aid in the forming of conclusions regarding tho present state and future 
prospects of cotton in the Central Provinces. 

414. As stated in the introductory chapter, cotton is grown in all parts of these 
provinces; but in the northern or central districts the article is generally of second 
rate quality. The real cotton-growing tracts are the southern districts comprised 
in the late Nagpore Provinces. It is to the Nagpore cotton, then, that these remarks 
will be chiefly confined. 
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415. The introductory chapter contained a geographical account of these tracts 
in the Nagpore Province which produce the cotton. It is sufficient to state in recapi¬ 
tulation thcrtjf that of the three groat tracts of cultivation which exist in this Province, 
two, namely—lBt, the Valley of the Wurda, and 2nd, the Plateau of Chutteesghur, do pro¬ 
duce cotton ; and 3rd, the Valley of the Wyngunga does not, and probably cannot, pro¬ 
duce that article. 

416. At present the main cotton-growing tract is the valley previously described. 

According to the estimate made in 1S61 about 19,361.388 

Produce of the Wnr«la Volley. # .. , . . 

Ibs or 134,4 a4 bales* per annum arc produced; and about 
£31,214 acres are under this crop. But these data are uncertain, as the cotton fields 
have nut all been measured up. During the next working ^season, however, the field 
measurement of the entire tract will be carried out; and, in the next Report, it will bo 
possible to exhibit an exact statement of the cotton cultivation and of the remaining 
fields fit for cotton. Nor have any trade statistics been compiled for the several cotton 
marts. This is, however, now being done; and by the close of the official year it will 
be possible to present an exact statement of the respective proportions of cotton con¬ 
sumed locally and reserved for exportation. 

417. Now os regards the culture of cotton, it is to be remembered that the Valley 
of the Wurda consists of a tlat plain of rich blaek loam, stretching front the undulat¬ 
ing ground inland to the bank of the river. This noble plateau runs alon<- the river 
fi»r a hundred miles, expanding broadly in the centre, and contracting both to the 
north and south. The probable area of the plateau may be 3,985 square miles or 
2,550,401 acres; and it entirely consist of cotton soil, of excellent quality. In respect 
tt* cotton the tract has three known Sub-divisions : I that of Arvee in the north ; II that 
©fPoulce in the centre; III that of Ilingun Ghat to the south. The best cotton is that 
grown adjacent to, or south of, Uingun Ghat. 

4IS. The estimated amount of land under cotton crops within the whole tract 

Average of cultivation and 0,1 an average year, is 280,000 acres; and the average annual 
product'. production at the present time is supposed to be 20,000,000 

lbs, or say 1 10,000 bales. The cultivation is in a transition state and is increasing 
fast; but, as already explained, there arc not as yet complete statistics. It is certain, 
however, that nearly the whole tract is capable of being cultivated with cotton, and that 
a portion only as yet is cultivated. That portion cannot be more than one-third of the 
whole and not less than one-fifth. That it will increase if the present demand should rise 
or even continue is undoubted. The question then arises—To what extent will such 
increase be possible? Some Officers of local experience think that the present crop will 
be increased by one-third, others by oue-half. 

419. But while anticipating an increase, I would guard against the supposition 

Other product. cotton. tl,at a, ‘ * ivh area tt,a n*'8flibourhood, fit lor cotton, but 

occupied actually by other crops, will ever be cultivated with 
cotton. A considerable portion of the ground must be reserved for the provision of 
food for men and cuttle in Ibis thickly inhabited tract. At present there are three 
* ’] he bale baa been calculated at 144 lha. 
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staples besides cotton ; wheat, oilseeds, and holeus indicun , millet. The wheat and 
oilseeds might to some extent bo superseded by exportation from other parts of the Pro¬ 
vince, and thus a quantity of land released and made available for cott6n. But the 
millet is of a quality hardly equalled elsewhere, and its flour supplies food to the hus¬ 
bandmen, while the stalk and loaves supply food to the cattle. This must apparently 
continue to be a staple under any circumstances, and unavoidably occupy a quantity of 
cotton soil. Then it is believed that tho same field will not grow cotton year after 
year ; the crop must bo changed by rotation. For this reason, therefore, a quantity 
of land must be reserved for staples other than cotton. 

420. But there is another tract lying somewhat inland,* which has much fine 
cotton soil, and in which cotton has quite recently begun to be cultivated. An increase 
in this direction may lie anticipated. 


421. The extent to which the production of cotton within the last 20 or 80 years 

may have increased cannot be known, llingun Ghat itself 
Tlu* Cotton Marta. * . , _ , ... 

has been a cotton mart for upwards of halt a century. The 

mart has not increased at all within the last 20 or 80 years, and the culture in its 
neighbourhood has increased but little. Hingun Ghat, however, though the best known 
by reason of its long standing, is surpassed by Arvee which lias ariscu of late j ears, ami 
will soon be rivalled by Deolee, of even more recent origin. These places have super¬ 
seded old marts now decayed; but it is certain that there never were any such places 
as Arvee and Deolee now are. These circumstances may convey some idea of the 
progress of cotton in this neighbourhood. On an average year tho amount brought 
to each mart would be nearly as follows :— 


Arvee 

llingun Ghat 
Deolee 


5,000,000 lbs. 
3, HO,000 „ 
1,720,000 „ 


422. It is generally believed that the cultivation of cotton cannot be improved 
by artificial irrigation. But such a supposition does not 

Irrigation for Colton. , • . . . ... . , .... 

seem to consist w ith probability or experience. 1 would refer 

to the analysis of the whole question given iu the Punjab papers by Mr. f). F. McLeod, 
the Financial Commissioner. Why should cotton be a solitary except ion in the whole 
rauge of agricultural produce which invariably benefits by irrigation ? Does not cotton 
suffer frequently from drought? Has it not notoriously so suffered in these provinces 
during this very last year? I should suppose that cotton must benefit by irrigation 
if such be rightly applied. That irrigation for cotton should be sub-soil “ acting by 
percolation,” as contra-distinguished from super-soil, diffused over the surface of the 
ground, is probable enough. But that irrigation iu some form must be good for cotton 
seems to me but a rational conclusion. Some cursory enquiries and examination have 
just been made ; and there is reason to hope that dams and watercuts could be con¬ 
structed in this vicinity. 


* Known locally l>y the names of Oomrair and Chimoor. 
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423. There are experienced persons and the Native cotton-dealers among them 
Tenure of land effecting cul- who aver that the present uncertainty of tenure, affecting 
tjvatiou of Cotton. both the landlord and the cultivator and especially the 

cultivator, is retarding the culture of cotton. I fear that this may be but too true. 
The existing defects in the tenures of all kinds have been pointed out in the chapter 
on land revenue. The earliest practicable remedy will be applied by the settlement 
operation which will specially be urged on in that tract. And if certainty of tenure both 
for proprietors and cultivators can give additional impulse to cotton-growing, that im¬ 
pulse shall be imparted within the next few months. 


424. The proportion of exportation and of local consumption, respectively, out 
of the aggregate of cotton, is .supposed to be not quite 

Amount of exportation. . 

equal ; that is, about one-third exported and two-thirds 

locally consumed. The amount annually exported may be estimated at about 7,200,000 lbs. 
These calculations, however, are not certain ; aud as already explained, I hope that 
for this current year statistics may be obtained. Originally, that is forty years ago, 
the cotton, then known as liingun Ghat, produce, used to be cuiricd by Brin jura 
carriers down to Masulipatam ill the south, and Cuttack in the east. This route 
was abandoned afterwards when Mirzapore became an emporium and the road was 
opened in that direction. Then for some time thd Nagporo Cotton was exported by 
Mirzapore alone. Hut of late years the current has been partly diverted towards 
Bombay ; and at this time about half goes to Mirzapore en-routo for Calcutta and 
half to Bombay. Whether a part shall hereafter go by the Godavery remains to be 
seen. The conveyance by these several routes has been explained in my .Report ou 
railways, roads, and navigation. 


•125. Of late years the price of cotton has risen enormously : there are dealers 
who recollect that thirty or forty years ago the price was as 
low as (14) fourteen Rupees per Bltoja (of 2f»2 lbs), from that 
the advance was gradual, though certain, to 25, 30 and 40 Rupees. Recently the rate 
has stood at 50 and 00 Rupees, and is at 70 Rupees at this time of writing. Tins must 
have greatly stimulated production. Within the same period, however, and in the same 
tract, the price of other agricultural produce has risen about three-fold. 

420. Iu respect to cleaning and pressing there arc the same defects here as else¬ 
where. But as this cotton lias the longest inland 
Cleaning and pressing. distance of all to traverse, the evil is perhaps more 

intensely felt hero than anywhere. Tho mishaps und vicissitudes to which consign¬ 
ments of cotton are liable in transit between Nagpore and Bombay or Mirzapore are 
indeed notorious. The* article, loosely packed in bags, with interstices like net work, is 
not only dirtied and spoilt, hut is also tampered with; bud stuff being substituted for 
good ; quantities are also abstracted. It is always admitted that if the cotton were 
pressed by screw on the spot and then properly packed, it would have immunity from 
these evils at least. Whatever else may or may not happen, this at all events does seem 
practicable. Like every other improvement, however plain, its introduction amoug 
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Natives mast be gradual. Already there is a Screw Press to be established at Hiu- 
gun Ghat by Messrs. Hamilton, Browne and Company of Mirzapore. I have also reported 
to the Supreme Government on the propriety of setting up Screw Presses at Deolee aud 
Arvcc, and,also obtaining some machinery for cleaning. 

427. As regards the settlement of Europeans in the Valley of the Wurda there 
European agency in tl» production “ absolutely no culturaMe waste within that (raet 

°r Cotton. on which any new estate could be founded, and it is 

more than doubtful whether any cultivated land could be purchased. As the proprietary 
rights of the people aro determined at the approaching settlement, land will thereafter 
become saleable and may legally be purchased by Europeans. But it is not probable 
that any estates or holdings will be in the market for sale or mortgage. 

428. It follows that the only manner iu which an European could here engage in 
the production of cotton would be to arrange with the landholders or cultivators for 
its being growu by them aud delivered to an Agency at or near the spot. Such an 
Agency could make its own arrangements for cleaning, pressing, packing, ami des¬ 
patching. It certuiuly seems possible for European merchants on the spot, with cash 
advances and fixed rates offered to the producer, to stimulate indefinitely the production 
of cotton. 


429. As regards foreign seeds no extensive experiments have been made in this 
respeet. During this year the Agent for the Cotton Supply Association obtained a large 
quantity of Egyptian seed. It did not arrive at Bombay in time for this year's sowing. 
I have endeavoured by despatching camels to obtain a portion for distribution in the 
Wurda District this season, but the consignment will probably bo too lute. 


410. Such, then briefly, arc the circumstances of cotton in the Valley of the Wurda. 

Prospect of Cotton in the Ward* The general conclusion is this,—that if the present 
Valley ‘ demand continues or advances, and if the country is 

well managed, there will be considerable increase to production. Future progress will 
much depend on the Railway, and perhaps (though not cortninly) on the Godavery. 
Even these great considerations, however, are not immediate. Again much must depend 
on private enterprise, which it is hoped some of the foregoing remarks may serve to 
guide or encourage. But there arc certain things which this Administration can do at 
once, and which I would specify as follows :— 


Meaaarci. fur iU cncourngcnient. 


1 *t -—To make the cotton roads described in the 
chapter on roads. 


2nd .—To test the practicability of Tramways at certain points. 
3rd .—To project certain works of irrigation. 

Mh .—To make a good settlement of landed tenures. 
bfA.—To set up screw presses and cleaning machinery. 
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6 Ik .—To distribute foreign seed amongst the people. Too much result must not 
be anticipated from such measures ; but they would conduce somewhat to the general 
cause of the production of cotton. 


431. The next poiut for consideration is the cotton of the Plateau of Chutteesghur 

described once in the introductory chapter and once in the 
Cotton in Chuttoesghnr. , . 

chapter on roads. In December last the District Officer 

stated the estimated produce at 30,750,000 lbs. per annum, and the area capable of 
producing cotton at an enormous extent. These estimates wore held to be exaggerated, 
and there are no data, like the measurement of fields, available to test them. Previously 
the staples of this highly fertile tract were supposed to be wheat, rice, and oilseeds. 
Recently the production of eotton has commenced and is fast increasing. But none 
can truly say, as yet, low much land is fit for eotton and to what extent the culture 
may increase. But probably there will be much land, both waste and cultivated, 
available. If this be so, then the continuance of the present demand might create 
a new cotton field of indefinite extent. 


432. In the chapter on roads, the mode of connecting this district with the 
navigable head of the Mahanuddy has been explained; also the mode of connecting it 
with the Railway terminus at Juhhulpore. 

433. Cotton is grown and is increasing in the upper Valley of tho Mahanuddy 
itself. To this the same remarks as above are applicable. 

434. The navigability of that important river has been touched upon in the 
chapter on navigation. 

435. But between both tho Plateau of Chutteesghur and the Valley of the 
Wantc land available for Mahanuddy on the one hand, and the Valley of the Wurda 

ootton * on the other, there is one cardinal difference. In the Valley 

of Wurda there is no waste land available, ami little or no hope of Europeans being 
directh/ engaged in the culture of cotton. But in Chutteesghur and in the Valley of 
the Mahanuddy vast t/uanfitics of waste land arc aradable , from which fine estates 
might be carved out by European settlers. Some part, perhaps much, of which would 
produce cotton. There is indeed room for great hope in this respect. 

43C. Here, as in the Wurda District, many of the results hoped for must, at the 
best, be ulterior. Much again must depend on private enterprise ; but here also there 
are certain things which this Administration can do at once, and which I would specify 
as follows:— 


Mca.-m. for fnconmgmg W.— To moke the road from Rnepore (Capital of 

Cotton in Chatuwitgiiur. Chutteesghur) to Sonepore, the navigable head of Maha- 

• nuddy. 

2«<f.—To make a good settlement of the landed tenures. 

3rd .—To investigate, in an exact and comprehensive manner, all the land available 
for eotton, eulturable or waste; to measure up the cultivated land of villages, and 
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after allotting to them all the waste which they can lawfully claim or reasonably require, 
to mark off tho waste in lots; and to advertise large estates which might be suitable for 
European grantees. 

437. The final and general conclusion is, that the old cotton field on tho AVurda 
may be increased to a certain extent; and that a nac cotton field iu Chutteesghur ami on 
the Mahanuddy may be created. 


4 438. These provinces are not remarkable for the 

i ibrous substances. „ , , 

production ol fibrous substances. 


439. The sunn or Indian hemp, (erototarea juneea), grows more or less every 
where ; but the best is produced in Chuttcesghur. It is 
thence sent for export to Calcutta via .lubbulpore and 
Mirzapore. It is highly esteemed lor its colour and for the length and strength of its 
fibre. The superior plant canubis saliva 1ms been grown with success at Jubbulpore. 


410. The linseed plant is grown largely in the Wurda Valley and in Chutteosghur; 

the oilseed obtaiued from it is valuable and is easily 
Linseed ittul flux. . , . . ,, , J 

exported. As is well known, the fibre of its stein produces 

flax. But it is much more difficult to raise the plant for its fibre than for its seeds; as 
yet the people seem unwilling to cultivate it for the sake of its fibre, as this process 
involves much care in the culture. For such cultivation, however, the Chutteosghur 
Plateau is probably the most favorable locality in these province*. 


SECTION II.—EUROPEAN COLONIZATION. 


441. This subject has been touched upon in the chapter on land revenue, 
(paragraph £05). It was there explained that, in order to counterbulam.» the disadvan¬ 
tages of isolation and remoteness, it would be necessary to make grants of land on 
more than ordinarily favorable terms. 


442. In the Nagpore Province itself the open country is healthy; but then it 
is already occupied by the native landholders and cultivu- 

Waste land in Wurda Valley. 

tors. The waste there will be found in scattered patches 
only iu which the people possess rights, or which are required for pasturage, 'fills is 
particularly the case in the cotton ground of the Wurda, and in the upper Valley of 
the Wynguugu. Iu the Districts then of Nagpore and Nachingaou (Wurda) there 
docs not appear any chance of grants being made. 


443. But in parts of the Chanda and Bliundara Districts, and especially in tho 
In diutieeftgliur and Suinbul- Chutteosghur and Suinbulporo Districts, there are virgin 
l' 11 ’ 1 ' 1 tracts of great extent without any pre-existing rights or in¬ 

terests and without any complications, in which a perfect tenure could be lawfully accorded 
to an European grantee. In Chuttcesghur and Sutnbulpore cotton-growing ifstates 
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might, it is hoped, be founded by Europeans. The capabilities of these tracts for cotton 
have been mentioned in the chapter on that subject. 


441. In a portion of the Sautpoora Range there are fine traets where excellent 
In the Sautpoora Hill Din- " r astc > K available, and where no pre-existing rights or 
interests arc found, and where no complication would be met 
with. In these regions the climate will generally be good. In the upland portion of 
the Mundla District, especially near the Amerkuntuk Plateau, and on the valleys near 
it, the climate is cool, perhaps even delightful; and if the ground wore fairly cleared, 
would be salubrious. The soil is fertile and suitable for all kinds of products. But 
then the position is more than ordinarily isolated and remote, and that is a great 
disadvantage. The low land portion of Mundla would not be salubrious. If the 
culture of lea and coffee, and*silk could be introducel into the Suutnoora Hills (as 
some think it may), then suitable places for European settlers could be found in 
localities esteemed healthy. 


1 tr>. 

In Um* NcrbntUla Valley. 


In the central Valley of the Nerbudda, iu the Nursingpore and Jubbulpore 
Districts, there will l>e the same bar ns in the Valley of the 
AVurda ; that is, all the best land is already occupied or 
owned. But. in the lower Valley, within the lioshungnhad District, there is much 
waste, free from all existing rights and interests. The climate is reported to be 
insalubrious, but this lias again been denied. The general situation of this tract is 
favorable, being near the line of Railway to Bombay. The locality west, of Iloshunga- 
bud is most, promising. 


Lastly, the local Authorities consider that tracts, to any extent, are obtain¬ 
able on the left, or British, bank of the Godavery. At 
present the climate is insalubrious. 


41ft. 


the Godavorv District. 


H7. But in all these cases the first practical difficulty is the insalubrity of the 
climate. It does not seem possible for a European grantee 

1iiKi\lubrity of climate. , . . , . * 1 , 

to reside with gaiety to health on an estate iu any ot those 

tracts where the best waste is available. But if he is able lo collect cultivators and 
tenants, and to maintain a native Agent on the spot, then there are stations sufficiently 
near and eligible for residence. For example, an European landholder residing at 
Rumbnlpore, or Ilaepore, or Seroneha, might, perhaps, hold largo estates 50 miles or 
so distant. 


4IS. The next difficultv is the provision of labor, which will be felt in all the 

localities above indicated. But it would not be insuperable 
Scarcity <»f lnUir. , , . , . 

here, any more than elsewhere. It capital he invested, 

inducements would soon arise to attract labor from great distances. Public works 

are now largely carried on with foreign workmen, and private capitalists would enjoy 

at least equal advantage in this respect. For an estate on the Godavery, labor might 

be got from the Coast districts. Iu Eastern JJagpore and Sumbulpore, from the 
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North-West Frontier of Bengal. In Hoshungabad, from Malwa. In Mundla, labor 
has even been prooured from Hindostan. 

449. 


Want of communication. 


The third difficulty is that of communication, or in other words the 
conveyance of produce to market. This can and (it may 
be hoped) will be overcome. The chapter on roads will 
have explained fully this part ot the subject. Suffice it here to say that a grantee on 
the banks of the Godavery might hope for water carriage ; in Chutteesghur, for a roud 
to the Mahanuddy j in Mutullu, for a road to the Railway at Jublmlpore. In the 
Hoshungabad District he would have the rail close at hand. 


9 for grautH. 


450. The conclusion is, that while existing rights and interest would mostly bar 
European grantees from the .Central Nerbudda Valley, and 
from the Valleys of the Wurda and Wyngutiga (these tracts 

comprise the Nagpore, Jubbulporc, Nursingpore and part of the Chanda Districts) ; 
on the other hand, in the Valleys of the Godavery and the Mahanuddy, and the lower 
Nerbudda Valley, in the Chutteesghur Plateau ; in the uplands of Mundlu, and in 
parts of the Sautpoora range ; there are large, sometimes boundless, tracts of waste, 
free as air from every difficulty and complication, which might he taken up. These 
available traets are in the Civil Districts of Kacpore, Snmlnilpore, Seronclm, Mundlu, 
Chindwarra and Hoshungabad, and parts of Chanda and Blmndara. In these distihts 
extensive applications have already been made, and iu a short time it may be hoped 
that grants will be duly arranged. Two Companies for clearing the waste are in con¬ 
templation : if they should be formed, great results will follow. 

451. It is difficult in a general Report to do justice to this subject, so full of 
Importance of European set- interest aud hope for the future. With European capital 

tlt ‘ ,UL ‘ ut and enterprise it may be possible for the axe and the plough 

to invade the ancient dominion of the forest aud the prarie. Without this, however, 
there is little chance that the natives of the country cau battle with the difficul¬ 
ties of the wilderness. It is by private elfort, rather than by public measures, that this 
result can he compassed. Hut there are two things which this Adtniuislratiou can do 
in furtherance of the cause, and which will, it is hoped, l»e done without fail. Pint, to 
secure a perfect title in eligible localities without delay or trouble, according to the 
Resolution of the Supreme Government of 17th October JS61. Serum/, to open out roads, 
both main and brunch, in the neighbourhood of any extensive tracts that may be takeu 
up for European settlement. 

SECTION III. 

Founrn. 

452. The forests of these provinces have been generally alluded to in the intro¬ 

ductory’ chapters. Thev inav admit of topographical division 

ei%s«ifii'*tion of Forests. , ’ ' * _ , 

into lour groups :— rtrxf, theie are the Hills to the uorth ot 
Saugnr; Serond, those in the Sautpoora Range ; Third, those in the centre of the 
Ntigpore Province; Fourth, those outlie south near the Godavery. There must, doubtless 
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be others in the eastern part of the Nagpore Province and in the hills near the 
Mahanuddy; hut nothing specific is yet known of such. The rivers here are not always 
conveniently situated to convey freights of timber from the mountains down to the 
plains. Still our rivers do yet play their part in this great work. The Nerbudda, the 
Wurda, the Kanhan, the Bagli, the Imlrawuttee, the Soiree, and, lastly, the greut Goda- 
very itself, all carry logs to the neighbourhood of the timber marts. But inland car¬ 
riage has often to be used for the conveyance of timber. 


The Tt'ivk Forest*. 


453. There arc four kinds of trees valuable for timberr— 1st, thoTeak; 2 mi, the 
Saul: 3 rd, the Saj ; the Kynee. Besides these, there 

I’rmripul kinds of trees. ' 

are a variety of minor trees, among which the most notable 

is the bamboo. . 

‘151. The teak is not found north of the Nerbudda, nor in the Sautpoora Range. 

But it is, or has been, abundant in the centre and south of 
the Nagpore Province. The girt and length of the trees are 
considerable, the former being often fi feet, and the latter 100 feet. For many years past 
great quantities of teak have been exported from the districts of Bustar ami the Godavery 
bv being floated down that river. In 1KU0-61, owing to the abolition of transit duties' 
.ind the greater oonfideneo in the security of life and property after the cession of 
the Godavery Tulooks by the Nizam, no less than 2 t to 25,000 logs were exported by 
this route ; much of this, however, was under-aged, and measures have been taken to 
put a stop to a pract ice which, although it has existed for many years, would shortly, 
under present circumstances, if unchecked, lead to the utter destruction of those forests. 
The teak forests in the centre, being comparatively near to the capital, have been'worked 
for many years; and when the streams, feeders of the Wyngunga, were flooded, there was 
water carriage available. The timber for all the buildings in Nagpore and Kamptee has, 
for many years, been drawn from these forests, and the consumption has been very great. 
No arrangements for conservation were made at the time; and these once fine forests arc 
now nearly exhausted, and reproduction must he very slow, or perhaps may be beyond 
hope. The teak in the south is equally fine and abundant; but many of the best forests 
were situated in the strip of territory along the left bank of the Godavery, which, utilil 
a very recent date, belonged to the Nizam of the Deccan. The forests were accordingly 
leased ou», under IIis Highness* Government, to some timber merchants (Native) for 
the supply of the Hyderabad market, where the demand has been great for many years. 
These forests again have been nearly exhausted, as no arrangements whatever, for con¬ 
servation, were made. Thus it is that, at this moment, the really productive teak forests 
nre limited to a few tracts near the lndrawuttee river and one tract near the Wurda. 
The former is comparatively inaccessible, the. latter is estimated to contain not more than 
15,000 logs. Arrangements have now been made to preserve the scanty remnant of the 
teak forests of Nagpore, 

455. The saul (of considerable girt and length) grows in the greatest abundance in 
theDisliuts of the Sautpoora Range, and in south-western 
parts; but it is also found, more or less, in all the wooden 
tracts, north and south. Some of the foicsts have been largely used ; but many still 


Tin* Saul treo. 
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exist of great richness and aro still untouched. These will now be preserved. Quant i- 
ties of this wood have been used for the Railway. 

■156. The saj grows chiefly in the districts of the Sautpoora Range, and in the 
other forests generally. The trees grow to a considerable 
l il ^ ” b height, anil have not yet been worked up. This wood, also, 

will be useful for the Railway. The Byje saul falls within the same category. 


457. The bamboo grows in extensive masses in the northern parts of the Nag- 

pore Province, beneath the Sautpoora hills and towards the 
m Bamboo. * , 

Godavery. 


458. For the conacrvr.tion of forest* in the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories a 
Dt'pnrtuiont formed for con- Department was organized some years ago, and great benefit 
nervation of foruais. bus accrued therefrom. Its head quarters are fixed in the 

Puehinurreo hills in the Sautpoora Range. In the Nagpore Province conservancy 
rules were issued at the close of lbdl and during the summer and winter of this 
year a complete enejniry has been made into all the forest tracts of central and southern 
Nagpore; the eastern part remaining still for enquiry. These proceedings have 
clearly shewn which particular forests are worth preserving ; and the requisite ordeis 
regarding them have been issued to the District Authorities. 


450. The names of Captains Pearson and Stctvart will be duly introduced at. the 
end of this Report ; but I cannot, conclude this section without stating, that to tlu ir 
efforts are mainly due whatever is kumvn of, or has been done for, the forests of the 
Central Provinces. 


SECTION IV.—MINERAL RESOUCES. 

100. This subject has been touched upon in the introductory chapter. Hut its 
importance merits a more detailed notice than could be afforded iu a general introduction. 
For the information which is now about to he furnished, I am indebted mainly to the 
Reverend Stephen IJislop, Missionary’ of the Free Chureh of Scotland at Nagpore, a 
gentleman who has not only devoted himself to the moral improvement, of the people 
for the last seventeen years, hut has contributed much to that physical knowledge on 
which material improvement so much depends. 

401. It is necessary to preface this information by a summary of the principal 

, . Geological formations in the Central Provinces. These are 

(it'olupciu formation. 

divisible into two main divisions, one north and one south 
of the Nerbudda, the river itself being generally the boundary line. 

4<»2. The Geology north of the Nerbudda, if we except the prolongation of the 
N -th uf the NirbuHa Sautpoora Range beyond that river, is very simple. The 

great plateau on which Saugor stands rests on C’RVstai.wnr 
s( invrs, which are secu cropping out in the plains ou the north and in the Valley of 
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the Ncrbudda in the south. The table land itself is composed merely of a series of 
strata which Dr. Oldham has designated Vindhyan, and 
which consist of red gritty sandstones with lower bed of 
shale and flagstones, destitute, so far as yet known, of orgauic remains. The sand¬ 
stones are overlaid- on the west by extensive flows of trap, in which arc enclosed a de¬ 
posit with fresh water shells and stems of palm**, as at Saugor, through a similar 
stratum with the same species of shells and the vertebra of animals occurs under the 
trap at Narraiuporo to the south of that station. This deposit is regarded by Mr. 
Ilislop as the upper member of his Tuklee series which he assigns to the lowest eocine 
age. The metamorphic rocks of the Ncrbudda Valley are, for the most part, concealed 
under a great tliiekuess of alluvium, which in its older strata is rich in the bones of huge 
Pachydermata, and on the surface aflurds bounteous harvests of grain, pulse, and 
oil seeds. 


403. The structure of the country south of the Nerbudda, including the portion 
Wumtions acutli of tho Ner- t ^ ie Sautpoora above referred to, is somewhat more com- 
plicated. Here we have the same crystalline rocks as in 
the north, and like them exposed in several of the river basins. Thus they are found 
cropping out on the Jtiver Maciina near Baitool, on the River Colbira near Chindwarra, 
and along the course of the Rivers Kanban and Pech, after they descend from tho 
Siieshandree step of the Sautpoora Hills. But the largest exposure of these rocks be¬ 
gins in the Valley of the Bangur, at its confluence with the Nerbudda, and running 
smith with an average breadth of 100 miles follows the course of the Wyngunga (pro¬ 
perly M'un dunga, the Forest river) till its junction with the Wurda, when it turns 
east, covering the greater part of llustar, and then north-east reaching to Sumbulpore. 

4C4. It is a striking fact that the Vindhyan series which stretches like a wall 
character of the along the north hank of the Nerbudda, has nothing to corn 8- 
Sautpooui pond with it in the Sautpoora Hills on the south bank. But 

prolwbly this formation is to be seen much farther south in small ranges running north 
and south in the Chanda District, and parallel to tho east hank of the Pranheeta and 
Ciodavcry. These hills, composed of reddish indurated sandstone, generally rise from 
* mkta Mournic area, ami though they appear on tho whole flat-topped, yet gradually 
rise towards the south, where they end in a bluff towering precipice, sunnouuting 
a sloping talus. 


Lower 

riH-ks. 


465. To compensate for the want, or rare occurrence, of the Vindhyan in the 
DnuiooUa group of Southern Division, we here meet with a group of rocks 


ityled tho “ Lower Dumoodas” by tho Geological Survey. 
This series is not known in the Northern Division except at the base of the northern 
slope of that section of the Sautpoora Range, culled the Meikul Hills, which, though 
north of tlic Nerbudda, are more naturally connected with tho Geology of the South ; 
hut south of the Nerbudda the Series appears at various points, at the base of the 
Sautpoora Hills; on the south bank of the Nerbudda they occur in various tributaries 
of this river, especially the Seeta, Riva, the Taw a, and the Machna. At Oomrait near 



Cliindwarra on a small affluent of the Pech, which finds its way by the Godavery to the 
Jiay ol* Bengal, and at Kooiba on the II us da a tributary of the great Mahaimddy (au«i 
situate on t he extreme North-East Frontier of these provinces) the same beds have been 
discovered. They belong to the coal measures of India, and are distinguished by u 
preponderance of simple pounded forms. 

•K)fi. Overlying these in several localities both north and south of tlie Nerbudda 
are other stiata yielding coal, though of an inferior quality, with plants allied to cycas 
and cypress in their characteristic fossils. 

4<*7. More extensively spread are the Mahuleva rocks which form the great 
mass of the Puehtuurrec Dills, and run with interruptions m 

Mu'.iitltna Hocks. 1 . , 

a south-easterly' direction through the Nagporc and Chanda 
Districts towards the Godavery. They contain a few stones and are remarkable for 
bands of coarse iron ore, passing irregulary through them, this age is supposed to he 
Upper cUETAi’KOrs. Above these are found the beds uliieh have been called the Tub Ice 
series which follow the same course along the northern face of the Sautpnoras as the 
carbonaceous STRATA. They also oceur in the Nagpore and Chanda District*, and it is 
believed that much of the open country of Cliuttcesghur is composed of them. They 
include sandstone, uu> shales, aiujillaokois limi.»to\k, and green ami purplish clays, a* 
well as the intluti:a rj’KAN Stratum before alluded to, winch in various parts of the 
country has embedded a great variety of fresh water shells-, and at Tub tec near Nagpoie 
many interesting seeds and fruits. 


•ICS. The trap which commences at Ainurknntuk and forms the Platem <>f tin 

. Meiktil Dills at Juhlmlpotv, erodes the Ncibudda, and eou- 

T!t«* 'Lraji Uncle*. 

bhtutcfl the table land of Sconce, Chimlwnrra and Haitool, 
and finally descending into the plains covers the western and birgei portion of the 
district of Nagpore whence it extends uninterruptedly to the eoa>t at Ibmih: iv. The 
trap as well as the MKTA.\roRi‘iuo rocks are in many tracts overlaid by that peculiar sort, 
cf iron-day called laterite. 


460. Tt is in the f rv.stalm.sk srillsTH which lie at the base of our Geological 

scale, and in this laterite which occurs at the ton that iron 
The Iron orus. . 1 

ore is found. To the age of the former belongs the ore of 
Punaghur and of Dhurtnpoora near Lamata Ghat in the XorhudJa, both near Jubbul- 
pore, which may yield about of) per cent, of iron. The same kind of ore, though not 
worked, and not likely to be so for a loug time, is met with in the ilcila Dccla Hills of 
Buslar. A reformation of it is extracted from the mines near Temlukhcra on the north 
bank of the Nerbudda, where the average percentage of pure metal is believed to bo 
50, and at Agaria and Janice, north east of Jnhbulpore, where it ia said to be 00. 
Sm-LLAii iron ore occurs also abundantly in the metaaioiu’HK; rocks of the Chanda 
in the Vuiley of the Wyu- District, »ud is dug at Dcwulgaum, three miles from the east 
bank of the Wyngunga, at the foot of a hill named 
Khandcbhur iu the Chanda District, which rises to a height of 200 feet above the level 
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of the plain, and is richly chargo<^ with metal. Some of the best specimens picked up 
below are partially magnetic, ami may contain not less than 72 per cent, of iron. In 
the same neighbourhood similar ores are worked at Bhanpore, Goongwye, and Lohara 
within 12 miles of the west bank of the Wyngunga, and at Metapar and Ognlpefe 
which are situated at a greater distance. At Ambajirroe and other villages situated 
m the Chandporc Pergunnah, north-cast of Nagpore and near the Wyngunga, latcrito 
ore is smelted, hut of course it is not so rich in iron as those last mentioned. 


170. In the Norbudda Territory the best locality for more extensive operations 
T1* in,it Minos of Tomln- would appear to he Tendukhorn, or more correctly speaking 

k'mru m*ar tW .VrluuMn. Oomerpanep, where the smeltigg of the ore, which is by 

no means refractory, may be aided by a limestone flux brought down the river, and 
where, when the jungle should fail to afford a supply of fuel, Seeta lli\rr coal is pro¬ 
curable at a distance of oO miles, while tin* >*ito of the furnaces is only about four miles 
from the north hank of the river, and 1T> from the line of the Great Indian Peninsular 
Kailway on the south bank. On the whole this is by far the most favorable locality 
within the Central Provinces for European enterprise in this branch. It is probably 
destined to future greatness. 

171. Other favorable localities are Agaria and Janice near Jubbulporp, where the 
ore i>* rich in metal, the jungle adjacent and extensive, and within a convenient distance 
•»f the extension of the East Indian Kail way from Allahabad tu Jnbbulpore. 


172. In the Chanda District the Dewulgautn furnaces on one bank of the Wyn- 
lr01t m ^ Vall.y ,>f the gnnga, and those of Lohara, &e., on the other, are worthy 
Wjijgmijrd' of attention. At these the ore, which is of the richest 

description, has long been smelled with the charcoal from tin* extensive jungles around 
them ; and notwithstanding the imperfect mode in which the manufacture is conducted, 
considerable quantities of iron are produced, which are carried by bullocks to great dis¬ 
tances. It is believed that the jungle, when propel ly conserved, would furnish enough fuel 
fur works of some importance. A ilu\ can he procured from the hanks of the Prenheeta 
into which the Wyngunga flows ; and if the navigation of the Godavery bo improved, 
as at present proposed, a cheap means of conveyance will be afforded for the iron to the 
East Coast. Should the ores of those localities he worked to any large extent, there 
would be little need of that obtained from the latcrito, which is preferred by the Natives 
simply on account of its softness, and its greater adaptation to their capabilities. 
On the whole this neighbourhood is a tract of great interest and promise. 


However, this formation would still be valuable from its furnishing the use¬ 
ful pigment red ochre, or ruddle ; this is extracted, of very 
excellent quality, from the quarries of Mtmdunporc and 
Thukoortola on the west of the Racpore District. 


m. 

Red Ochre Pigment. 
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474. Allied to the iron ores above described k the black oxide of munganee at 
Satuck, Koomaree, Biroli near Bhoora, and on the Lanjee 
Goodwa Hills, which lie in nearly a straight line drawn to 
the north-east from Nagpore to the Bunguy River. 


Iron iu tho 


District. 


475. In tho Seoneo District, within the Sautpoora Range, iron ore is found in 
several places. In the Kutunghee Pergunnah near the foot 
of the Sautpoora Range, and near the borders of the Bundarra 
District, it is found in largo quantities in tho lands of a village called “Lohfi. Agree." 
This iron is much valued for its softness and malleability. It is found in small quanti¬ 
ties in the Dongurea Talookas south-west of Seonee, about 12 or It miles. But ail 
over the Durasee Talookas the hills which form the edge or margin of the Sconce 
Plateau, aud distant from 12 to 20 miles from Seonee in a south and south-easterly di¬ 
rection, great quantities of iron are to be found. The ore is worked out after the native 
fashion by a class of people called “ Agree" chiefly at the villages of Ambaghur, Pukhan, 
Dulall, Durasee, Moondapar. In almost all the beautiful valleys, between these hills, ar^ 
streams winch, without, artificial appliances, arc running all the year round ; and which 
might, with judicious damming, ami an arrangement of reservoirs and inclines with sluice 
gates (as in the Debra Doon Canal) might be turned to great account for motive power. 
Aud in the same neighbourhood there is a rich abundance of low forest, whence fuel 
could be supplied. The quality of the Durasee ore has not been definitely ascertained. 
If it should prove good, then the advantages on the spot, in respect to fuel and motive 
power, would he considerable. And the locality is only 12 
miles distant from the main road from Nagpore to Jubbul 
pore. In several parts of the Lucnudown Pergunnah, near 
Chupara, Guneshgunge, and in other places, iron is found, 
but it is chiefly lateritic.* 


• Iron is also produced in the 
Lunzhee Hills, and iu the % ill Agra 
near Suliungurrcc, in tho Hhun- 
dura District ; it is very useful 
for local consumption, lint. it is 
also of a lateritic character. 


470. In the same direction gold is washed from the sands of the Soane River m-ar 
Lanjee, and another tributary of the Wyngunga near Thuroora. It is also found 
near Purtabpore and in the Kotree River, in Bustar ; and at Heerakond in the Maha- 
nuddy, not fur from Sumbulpore. At all these places the Natives do not earn more than 
a bare subsistence ; but whether the washing would prove more remunerative by a more 
systematic mode of operation it is difficult to pronounce. 

477. It is unnecessary here to refer to the diamond washings at Heerakond, as 

they have been frequently described in several publications. 

Diamond Miocs. . 1 

The only other locality m the Central Provinces, where this 
gem has been discovered, is Wyragliur in the Chanda District, where in former days it 
was washed out of a laterito grit. An inferior kind of corundum is obtained from 
Pohora in the Sahangurrec Pergunnah. Potstone is cut into, vesstds at Doenee near 
Kampeylee and at Biroli near Thuroora, both in tho Bhundarra District, and at Jumbool 
Ghat in that of Chanda. In the softer form of steatite it is to be met with at the Ra- 
jadhar Pass in the Sautpoora Hills betweeu Raepore and Muudla. 
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4-7S. The coal of the Ceutral* Provinces would appear to havo been exaggerated, 
both in regard to quantity and quality. That which is pro- 

Coal in tho Contra! Provincoa. ... 

cured from the upper carbonaceous strata, with remain 
of cvcadciak is scarcely worth the expense of digging ; l»u* that which is obtained from 
the " Lower Damooda” beds, if proper attention be paid to tho selection of sites for works, 
may turn out to be of considerable economic importance. The best of all the Nerbudda 
The Mopnnoe Coal Helds near localities seems to be Mopance on the Seta Itiver, where the 
tho Nerbudda. four Seams give an aggregate of 20 feet of coal. This place 

is in the hands of an European Company, and seems destined (like Tendookera) to 
future greatness ; and where tho Railway, passing within 10 miles of the north of it, will 
not only create a demand for its own purposes but also afford facilities of transport to the 
towns, and iron works along the line. At Entree near Shahpore (situate between Nur- 
singpore and lloshungabad), the coal is not so abundant, and the place is about 20 miles 
further south of the line ; still this village by means of a Tramway would form a useful 
addition to the other supply, llawundeo on the Tawa River, as described by Mr. 
j|. G. Medlieott, promises well both in quality and quantity ; tho only disadvantage being 
that it is 10 miles south of Shahpore. This additional distance, however, would only 
lequire a prolongation of the Shahpore Tramway to that extent, as from that town to 
the Railway both the Kotree and ltawundeo minerals would be carried along the same 
road. The coal near Ooinrait, which lies close to the surface 
with a very slight dip, has already been begun to be mined bv 
Mr. Slanbrough; but though in horizontal extent it maybe equal to that found at 
the three localities above named, yet m thickness it is not to be compared, being con- 
lined apparently to a single seam of one foot, and that too far removed from the course 
of trullic. Tho Koorba coal lield, on the extreme north-east frontier, has not yet been 
examined. 


Coal at Ooinrait. 


SECTION V.—SURVEY. 


47th For the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories generally, except Mundla, the 
Kiirtiw Iimm. of availably topographical information is generally good. For 

'**‘1 iuiiwamtiou. the western parts of the Nagpore Province, what is known as 

Norris’ Survey, made many years ago under Mahratta rule, is very useful and complete. 
But for eastern, central and southern parts of Nagpore and for Sumbulpore, there is 
an utter want of reliable survey. As regards the southern parts of Nagpore, our 
general topographical information has been much improved during the last season by 
the visits of Captains Stewart and Ulusfurd. 


4S0. The Revenue Survey was commenced in the Saugor and Nerbudda Territo¬ 
ries during 1S33-51. It was interrupted in 1857 but has 
Various >urv(\s in pro B rew. been since resumed. It has boon completed in the Juhbul- 

pore and Nursingporc Districts ; half finished in the Saugor Division ; for the other 
districts it is not yet commenced. In the Nagpore Proviuce it has been completed for 
Nagpore and Bhundarra Districts, but not commenced in the other districts. This 
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survey marks the boundaries of villages and estates,, and supplies details of cultivated 
and waste lands, and is a complete and excellent work. It will be very desirable that 
the topographical Survey party, now working in the Berar Hills, should extend their 
operations to those hills in the Baitool and Chindwarra Districts, which might be made 
available for European Sauataria and Settlements. 

4S1. The operations of the Geological Survey of India (chiefly conducted by 
,, , . , Messrs. J. G. Medlieott and William Theobald, Junior) have 

(leologririil Survey. 

extended over the vynahya Range, the Nerbudda \ alley, and 
the northern face of the Sautpoora Range, and full accounts liave been published. Of 
the southern face of the Sautpoora Range and of the Nagpore Province there has been 
no regular Geological Survey. Previously to the Geological Survey the mineral re¬ 
sources of the Nerbudda had been examined by Messrs. Blackwell and Jacob. 


SECT! ON VI.—FAIRS. 

4S2. Among the best means for increasing internal trade, and with it civiliza? 

1 M.ifti* M |,,re tint J.riueiiml Lon, f"r arousing a spirit of progress by interchange 
la.rs arc m»w lu-Ul. and intercourse; and for improving breeds of useful cattle 

iu the interior; is the establishment of annual fairs at seasons suitable tot.be holt*bus 
and festivals of the people. In t lose provinces, as ebeuhere, the people are naturally 
disposed to favor such institutions. In regions like these, too, numbers of igno¬ 
rant aud half civilized people, from wild and remote districts, repair to these occasional 
fairs and derive much improvement thereby. Already four celebrated fairs arc held on 
the hanks of the Nerbudda, one near the Mai hie Rocks of Jubbulpore, one near 
Nursingpore, (an account of which has been published in the (torenun cut. Gazette), one 
at Clurrukota, and one near Iloshungabad. All these have largely increased under 
British rule. Ollier fait a are also held, one on the banks of the Wytigunga in the 
Sautpoora Hills, one iu the Chutlecsghur Plateau, otic on the banks of the Wurda, 
near the Cotton mart of Arvee, and one mar Chanda. All thoc may be vastly 
unproved and extended, to the gri?at benefit of the people, by the easy and beneficial 
M.«U «r Ktondiog In- e*<T.-i-e of (.llioidl influence. An enquiry in making through 
Mitution-*. all the District Officers with a view to the establishment 

of additional fairs. At two places especially, namely, the sacred Ratntcek Hill near 
Nagpore, and the famous Plateau of Moultye (iu the Baitool District), where the 
fountain source of the River Taptce springs from the ground, it may be possible to 
o»tabli*>h fairs of great dimensions for the merchandize, produce, and cattle of the 
surrounding districts. It is hoped that the next year’s Report may shew some increase 
t.» these useful institutions throughout the Central Provinces. 


SECTION VII.—CARRIAGE AND SUPPLIES. 

IS:}. In provinces like these, thinly populated, deficient in capital, and backward 

..reman of l.o»r and vliterpriro, and yat having troops, travellers and public, 

cum iagv. Apartments to be provided for, the supply of labor and 
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carriage must be a subject of anxiety. Heretofore the seizure of bearers, laltorers, carts 
and bullocks, at the principal stations and along all the main lines of road, has been 
common, and for the most part has been carried on under authority exercised through 
the Police, or the Revenue Officials, and often by piivate tray oilers and individuals. At 
some places, such as Nagpore, Jubbulpore, palanquin bearers can really be got for hire 
without any pressure; but at few other places dot's this advantage exist ? Laborers, carls 
and bullocks are probably pressed everywhere. The impressment system here, as else¬ 
where, is called by tins well known name of “ Begar.” In these provinces it is a 
matter of loud and universal complaint among the people. In these provinces, however, 
the evils resulting are three-fold,— \sl, labor is abstracted from its proper sphere, and 
loss to agriculture and traffic ensues ; 2nd, the labor so 
abstracted is not, and cannot be, remunerated; :3rd, the 
authorities, finding that urgent need i* temporarily supplied, are tempted to defer the 
more difficult work of introducing radical reform. 


Evil* of that system. 


4SJ.. The moral wrong involved in the continuance of this, under a civilized 
Government, is loo obvious to require further mention. Toat. the system is not of British 
creation, ami was bequeathed to us by the Native Government, may be true, but that 
cannot furnish a really valid excuse. On the other hand, unlit some local means and 
resources shall ho found, it is difficult to prohibit absolutely this unfortunate system ; 
ami the prohibition, ii issued, would not be effectual. European Officers and travellers 
m these provinces must, bv some means or other, be provided for; often too, Military* 
requirements are imperative, and it is difficult to prevent public departments from 
abusing authority where the need or the temptation is great. 


183. It has aLo been one of the rocoguizod duties of the Police to procure 
tup},lim for travellers of all classes. This system, if it do not lead to downright 
oppression, is, nevertheless, open to much abuse and is demoralizing to all 
concerned. 


4m«. The first step iu reform lias been the absolute prohibition to the new Con- 
i»„In* prvhiiritai from inter- stalmlary against, the seizure of labor and carriage, and the 
f.- r i ,, k r. procuring of supplies. The Police may give information 

regarding supplies and may assist in obtaining carnage for European travellers on pre¬ 
payment of a reaiiv fair price; but the employment of force is forbidden. There 
moms to be nu doubt that this prohibition is operative and is attended to by tlie Police. 
The next step will be the further prohibition to the Police against any interference, 
even to the above limited extent. 


487. But the real remedy which can alone prove effectual is the provision of 
Appointment of Iiradium 1( >eul supply, and resources in labor and carriage. At 
and Cuiiiructor*. present, with the exception above noted, none such exist. 

The plan so successfully adopted in the Punjab will equally succeed here. Let Head¬ 
men and Contractors bo appointed at every station, great and small; some undertaking 
to furnish bearers and laborers; some to furnish carts. Let these men be appointed 
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with the sanction and countenance of the District Authorities. Let them charge at 
rates which experience may shew to be really remunerative in the existing state of the 
market. And let them be rewarded by a small commission on all they supply, to he 
paid by the party supplied. Such men will gradually collect and attract a sufficient 
supply of labor and carriage. As private individuals they cannot force, they must 
induce; aud the only effective inducement will be the offer of good wages. Orders have 
been now issued to all Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners, and arrangements 
arc set on foot for the establishment of these Headmen and Contractors everywhere. 
This ilouc, it is hoped that all legitimate requirements will be met, and oppression put 
an cud to. But prices will rise—an envitable result, which is not, however, on the whole 
to he regretted. 

SECTION VIIIP OPULATION. 

488. On this subject also there arc really no reliable statistics. Estimates have 
AWnro of Statistic* at pre- indeed been made from time to time, but no census has 
mut ' ever been taken in these Provinces. In point of fact, how¬ 

ever, the taking of a census in such provinces as these by any procedure that could be 
* adopted for that purpose might prove a delicate matter; and if it worn done at all, 

a suitable opportunity should he watched for. The present time docs not seem to me 
to ho quite a litting one for this purpose. In the meantime, however, the progress of 
tin; Settlement wiil afford excellent means of calculating the agricultural population, 
Mode of preparing such in without creating the least alarm or surprise among the 
fulun - people. This done, it might be practicable to take a census 

in the towns. At all events, within a brief period, the number of houses can be reckon¬ 
ed up, ami from that the aggregate of the population could he assumed with a fair 
degree of certainty. At this moment I can only state that for the Nag pore Province, 
including Bustar, the population has been estimated at between four and five millions; 
and the population of the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories at three millions and more. 
Then the population of Sumbulpore and its dependencies are supposed to be half a million. 
Altogether the total population of these provinces is assumed at nine millions or some¬ 
thing under. 

SECTION IX ,—T HADE STATISTICS. 

ISO. The entire absence of reliable statistics regarding trade and production has 
been more than once alluded to in the preceding pages of 

Alienee of Statist ion. . . 

this Report. No such statistics have as yet been prepared, oc 
attempted to be prepared, in these provinces, although there are many pressing questions, 
the solution of which might be assisted by data of this kind; in some cases the returns 
of the Octroi recently established may supply some information. But even this would 
bo very incomplete and insufficient for auy important purpose. Arrangements are now 
.Mmmtnw taken for their j»r«- being made, chiefly through the existing Civil machinery, 
pumMuit in iutnrr. for tlio collection and collation of the statistics of trade 

and traffic, in all the towns and cities, and in all the main lines of road throughout these 
provinces; so that some statistical returns of general value may be available. 
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SECTION X.—HISTORICAL REMAINS. 

490. There are historical remains scattered all over these provinces belonging 
Architectural ruina ami build- apparently to Rajpoot Goud dynasties, mentioned in the 
mgs «u the Contra! Provinces. introductory chapter, or to the Hindoo dynasties which 
preceded them. There arc scarcely any Mahomedan remains. The most remark¬ 
able of the Hindoo architectural specimens are those at Ramnuggur near Mundla; at 
Jubbulporc; at Bltera Ghaut, near the Marble Rocks; at Chowraghur in the Nursingpore 
District; at Rahutghur in the Saugor District; and at Klioela in the lhiitool District; at 
Ghunsore in the Sconce District; at Peoghur in the Chimlwurra District; at Ramtcek 
and Katolee in the Nagpore District; at Ruttunporc in the Belaspore District; at. Chanda, 
Bullarporc and Bhamluk in the Chanda District; at Budraehcllum on the Godavery ; in 
the heart of the wilderness of the Bustar State. Many of these valuable and interest¬ 
ing ruins have been much neglected ; but the District Oflieers have now been required 
to have the old buildings within their respective districts properly cared for, and 
watchmen entertained lbr that purpose at the expense of the Local Funds. 


SECTION XI.—HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES. 

491. The Medical arrangements throughout these provinces arc now complete. 

There arc Civil Surgeons, Commissioned Oflieers, at 10 Civil 

(’itiI Surgt-oiis. . . - 

Stations including the proposed Sanatarmm of Muthoor; 
the remaining two stations Nuehencaou and Belaspore having Apothecaries. The 
presence of these Oflieers greatly tends to mitigate the disadvantages of residence in 
remote stations, and thus adds strength to the Civil administration. 


('hnri tulile icuMirit'*. 


492. At all these stations Charitable Dispensaries have been either established or 
recommended. For tin; few remaining to be founded propo¬ 
sitions have been recently submitted. Buildings havu been 
provided, and sultordiunlo Medical establishments entertained. Native patients, or 
others applying for cither medicines or medical treatment, receive such gratuitously. 
And a limited number ol several eases arc treated in-doors : the patients being accom¬ 
modated iu the building. Many of those Dispensaries have not jet reached their full 
growth in usefulness. The figures given below will show 
approximately the relief atlbrded within the past year 
J SGI :— 


Their result*. 



Out-ilour. 

ln-ilc 

Mali 1 . 

Female. 

Nagpore 

. 1,119 

435 

4, its 

«u 

Raepore 

. (»,0S7 

SO 3 

5,3i9 

1,101 

Chanda 

. 1 ,o;H) 

315 

1,115 

280 

Chaudwarra . 

. 1,090 

169 

1,073 

lo;! 

Bhuudara 

. 2,059 

251 

1,787 

533 

Kaota 

3S5 

20 

I’.to 

OS 

Belaspore 

. 1,037 

1 


31 ■’ 
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HoBhungahad... 

Out-door. 

510 

la-door. Mali*. Female. 

15 

Saugor 

3,297 

Sos 

Jubbnipore ... 

8,005 

557 

Nursingpore ... 

700 

107 

■1-93. The annual cost of these Dispensaries amounted to Rupees 11,911 in the 


year 1 Htil, of whieh Rupees 1,910 were defrayed bv private subscription and the re¬ 
mainder by the State. This expenditure will fall at the rate of 7J annas per head per 
annum on the aggregate of patients. Resides the physical henefils conferred hy these 
institutions, their moral influence is eonsideralde in wild and half civili/.ed places, such 
as many of these districts ere. Rude and timid tribes, when seeking relief from the 
severe ailments to which they arc liable, are brought, within the influence of conciliation 
and taught to emerge from the retreats of barbarism. 

>191. In the Nagporc City an additional hospital is being built hy tin* public 
spirited contribution of Dr. Uende the Ci\il Surgeon, and Kao Ronsee Lall Ahceiehuml 
the Ranker. 

•195. Vaccination generally has not been successful in these Provinces, partIv owing 

to the prejudices of the people, and partly no doubt to 
Vm:cui«torh. . . 

detects in the operation itself. Ihe following figiucs will 

show the number of persons vaccinated during the tear "IStil :— 


Ni#. vnc< illiilcil. ftllrci'sp 


Saugor 


ir.r. 

... 321 

Jubbnipore 


1,329 

919 

Hoshungabad ... 


J 

1 

Nagporc 


1,395 

... 1,231 

Raepore 


ls<‘ 

37 t 

Chanda 


20 

0 

Chindvvaru 


199 

... 73 

Rhumlara 


J ,151 

... 1,255 


Total ... 

5,2150 

... 4,201 

C 

H A P T E R 

XI V. 



Conclusion. 

196. It, remains to mention or bring to the notice *>f the Supreme (jovernmcnl, 
the names of those Odicers who have played a good or a distinguished part in the 
administration of the territories now included in the Central Provinces. 

497. It would not. he proper for me to mention, particularly, the names of Colonel 
\V. C. ICrskine, who was Commissioner of the late Saugor and Nerhudda Territories 
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from 1853 to 1801 j or of Mr. G. Plowden, who was Commissioner of the late Nagpore 
Province from 1855 to 1859 ; or of Colonel E. K. Elliot, who held that office from 
1K59 to 1801, was appointed Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces in Decem¬ 
ber of that year, and proceeded to Europe on Medical fn.lough in March 1802. The 
services of these Officers are, d mhtlesw, well known to Government. But I crave per-, 
mission to record my sense of the cordial aid and co-operation afforded by Colonel 
Elliot in the important ii'iandul enquiries, iti which T was associated with him during 
the autumn of 1801, in respect to the Central Provinces. Many ot the results of 
those enquiries have been described in this lie port. 

■19S. Among the Officers immediately connected with the Administration, Lieute- 
SmuvHof nfliren under the naul-Colonol Spence held the.Office of Judicial Commis- 
C'nil Aduiii.Utmtum. si«»ner from the 1st October 1 st>0 to 11th December 1801, 

when he became Commissioner of the Nag ports Division. As a Civil and Criminal 
Judge, he lias, in the disposal of a vast number of eases, obtained the confidence of 
suitors and of the people generally, lie held charge of the Chief Commissioner’s 
Office from the 27th 1'Vhmary 1 Mi ’ to the 25th April 1S02. Mr. A. II. Cocks was 
Judge of the Saugor and Xerbudtla Territories, and acted as Commissioner for some 
time, and proceeded to Europe on Medical furlough. He has left a name deservedly 
populai with all classes, European and Native. 

499. Among the Deputy Commissioners, Mr. It. S. Ellis, 0 f the Madras Civil 
Service, wa- District Officer ot Nagpore during the troubled year of 1S57-5S. By his 
spirited and energetic conduct during that trying time, lie added stability to British 
authority and honor to the British name among tie* people ho ruled. Captain G. F. S, 
Browne (Madras Staff Corps) in the Bangor Division proved himself an aide and energe¬ 
tic Officer. lie acted as Judge in the Saugir and Nerbudda Territories for some 
months, and i« now Officiating as Commissioner of the Nagpore Division. Captain 
Charles Elliot, M a Iras Artillery, rendered good service in the Chutloesghur District 
during the year D57-5S, and received the honors of the Bath. lie is known to be an 
Officer of general ability. He ha»s been appointed Commissioner of the Chutteesghur 
Division. Colonel Balmain (Madras Artillery) acted us Addtional Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner for a \ ear at Nagpore, and ilispjsed of much heavy appellate bu>iness in a satis¬ 
factory manner. He is now acting .is Commissioner of Chutteesghur. Major W. H. 
Crichton (Madras Staff Corps) received the honors of the Bath for service rendered 
during 1 S:>7-58, and has managed a large, wild district with vigor and judgment. 
Major Snow has, us Deputy Commi»*unner of Nagpore, acquired popularity with the 
upper class of Natives. Captain Netnbhard, Bengal Staff Corps, aud Mr. Master, 
Civil Service, have proved themselves to be good District Officers. Mr. Ross, Uneove- 
imnted Civil Service, lias been engaged successfully in important settlement operations 
in the Nagpore District. Captain GU-d'urd, B ) in bay Staff Corps, in charge of the 
Godaverv District, has managed his wild and exteusive charge with judgmeut and care ; 
and has, by tours undertaken in insalubrious localities, added greatly to our knowledge 
of those parts. Major Itnpcy (of the Bengal Army) did, by Political and Civil services 
in the Sumhulpore District aud its dependencies, mainly contribute to the restoration 
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of peace in that much vexed territory. Major Dennys (Bengal Army) has served but 
for a short t;mu in these provinces; hut ho has managed successfully a difficult district, 
the administration of which had fallen into a. backward state. 

500. The following Deputy Commissioners and Assistants have been well report¬ 
ed of:— 

Captain W. B. Thompson. 

„ A. C. Cordon. 

„ H. l'\ Wudding f on. 

„ F. A. Fenton. 

Major J. N. Maclean 

Captain C. Baldwin. 

,, J. J. Fulton. 

„ A. B. Cnmberlego. 

Mr. II. J. MacGeorge. 

Mr. II. Read. 

Lieutenant G. A. Warner. 

Captain 0. T. O. .Wayne. 

Lieutenant, M. P. Ricketts. 

Lieutenant C. II. Grace. 

Captain H. S. Rammell. 

Captain II. F. Bolton, 

Mr. J. Chisholm. 

Captain J. Ashburticr (Bombay Army) has conducted the political duties connected 
with the Palace of Nagpore in a satisfactory manner. Captains Oiwelv, Playfair and 
Magniac, Cantonment Joint Magistrates at Saugor, Kamptcc and Jubbulpore respcc- 
tively, have all discharged their important duties in a satisfactory manner. 

501. Among I lie Extra Assistants, I desire to mention specially Agh a Mahomed 
Shoos!roe, who has distinguished himself as a prompt, and efficient Civil Judge at 
Nagpore. Mr. Cline, Air. Manton, Mr. Cameron, and Shoo Pc is had are well reported 
of. Among the late Judicial Staff of the Saugor aud Nerbudda Territories the 
following Officer is mentioned favoiably :— 

Kooj Beharee Lall, now an Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

502. Of those Officers engaged in the ministerial duties, Air. Barclay of the 
Chief Commissioner’s Office, Air. A. \I. Russell of the late Commissioner’s Office at 
Jubbulpore, and Mr. J. Bailey, Superintendent of the Judicial Commissioner's Office, 
deserve mention for tlieir zeal, ability and knowledge. 

503. I am not able to name any of the TchscelJars, or of the Sheristadars, as 
having won distinction. 
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504. The new Police has been so recently organized that I am not able to notice 
many of the Officers. But it is due that the Inspector General, Lieutenant-Colonel 
H. D. Taylor (Madras Army), should be noticed in this Report. In carrying 1 out the 
retrenchments ordered, and in organizing the reduced Establishment, so as to make 
them as effective as possible, he has evinced both judgment mid ability. The Deputy 
Inspector General, Major Moxon, (Bengal Army), is a zealous and experienced Officer. 
Among the District Superintendents, 1 desire to mention Captain Morris, who has 
been in charge of the Nagpore city and district for more than half of the last official 
year, and has introduced much reform into the Police. Under him Sheikh Boodun, the 
City Superintendent, an experienced official obtained from Bombay, has rendered good 
service. 

505. In the Forest llangcr Department, the services of Captain Pearson (Madras 
Army) and Captain Stewart (Bombay Army) deserve praise. Iu the performance of 
their duties these Officers have travelled in unhealthy places, and dwelt for mouths 
in the hills and forests. In the Revenue Professional Survey, Captains Grant and 
Oakes have executed their important work in a complete and accurate manner. 

50(1. In the Customs Department, Messrs. Bell, Melville, and Bartiebave rendered 
effective service. 


507. Among the C-uii Surgeons, T)r. Hondo deserves special mention, not onlv as 
a professional Officer, hut for his zeal in the management of the Jail and the Dispensary. 
From his private funds be has contributed largely to the erection of a new Dispensary 
building in the city of Nagpore. Also Drs. Wilson, Wyndowe, Bensley, King and 
Cameron are Officers of known merit and ability. As a class, a!l the Civil Surgeons in 
these Provinces have done well. 

50S. Lastly, I have to state that Captain Mackenzie, (Bengal Army), during the 
brief time that he has served as Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, has afforded 
important aid in preparing the requisite instructions for the Fiscal and Judicial Depart¬ 
ments; and, in the revision of all Civil Establishments, has rendered valuable service both 
administrative and financial. 

500. In the Nagpore Irregular Force, Major II. Shakespear, the Commandant, 
Service* officer* in the lato originally served in the Hyderabad Contingent, and after- 
N«(jjK»re Irregular wards in the Nagpore Province, served with high distinc¬ 

tion throughout the years 1857 and 185S. The following Officers belonging to that 
force also deserve honorable mention :— 

Major W. G. Arrow. 

Major J. C. Day. 

Major E. G. Wood. 

Major the Baron F. Von Meyern. 

Captain T. E. L. Iliggiusou. 

Captain K. M. Playfair. 
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Captain C. L, Pereira. 

' Captain J. E. Burton. 

Lieutenant A. Cockbfcrn. 

Doctor S. J. Wyndowe. 

510. In the Public Works Department I should Gist mention Lieutenant-Colonel 
s,.rricM Of Oflk*n, in the II. Maxwell (Engineers), Chief Engineer, who infused energy 
Dtpartniout of i’ublic Works. and life into the Public Works of the Nagpore Province. 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. Impey (Engineers), having proved hirnsolf a good Superintend¬ 
ing Engineer in the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, has since been highly efficient as 
Officiating Chief Engineer of the Central Provinces and Secretary in tho Public Works 
Department. Of the other Officers, I desire to mention foremost Mr. Herman 
(Executive Engineer), in charge of the Division of the (treat Northern Road. Thu 
stylo and the speed with which he has advanced difficult works in a wild and rugged 
country entitle him to signal praise. In these successful operations Mr. Whitimr 
(Supervisor) has afforded very important aid. In the erection of bridges, on another 
section of tho same line, Mr. O’Donnell has proved himself to be an efficient aud able 
Officer. Captain Prior (Madras Army) has evinced capacity for becoming a valuable 
Executive Officer. Major Campbell (Madras A rim) has done much work out of door-, 
and i.-au Officer of industry and practical knowledge. Captain Cob Ik: (Madras Artil¬ 
lery), Assistant to Chief Engineer, bus managed the affairs of that Office in a highly 
satisfactory manner, and is an Officer of considerable attainments. Captain Chapman 
(of the Madras Army) performed good work on the Chiudwarra Road. I desire to add 
that Captain Sim, Commanding the Madras Sappers at Sei'Tieha, h.<s co-operated 
cordially with the Civil Authorities, aud has rendered Ins men very useful. Mr. Memo 
(Civil Engineer) has. executed a coUs-iderublc amount ui work on the (ireat Eastern 
Road. 


511. This Report is now concluded. I have endeavoured In explain, with 

, much brevity as tho number and variety of tho subb- 

C'oucltunng Remark d. ... ' 0 

would admit of, what has been done, and what is being <l"ue, 

for the administration of the^Vntral Provinces. The matter* t.o which attention is nm. 
being particularly directed may be stated as follows, iu the same order i# the several 
Chapters and Sections of this Report: — 


i.—The givingeileet in the Judicial Department to Act VIII of Js55» for Civil 
Procedure, and to the Punjab Code for Principles of Law. 


ii.—The lessening of the excessive duration of suits, and the better regulation ol 
Costs. 

ni.—The working of Small Cause Courts, so as to avoid hasty and imperfect de¬ 
cisions, while securing speedy justice ; aud the limiting of the frequency of appeal. 

iv.—The employment of Assessors and PunchaycU ; the discouragement of Native 
Pleaders and Agents; and the establishing of Clerks of the CourtB after the model of 
(>ude. 
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-The recording of evidence by the hand of the Judge, and the admission of 
the Mahratta language into the Courts of the districts where that language is spoken, 
vi.—The quicker despatch of criminal trials before the Session Courts. 

Vil.—The vesting of Native Chiefs and gentry with Judicial and Magisterial powers, 
graduated according to individual fitness. 

vui.—The punctual rendering of such Returns in all branches of the Judicial 
Department, as may lead to the constant correction of defects. 

ix. —The working of the newly-organized Constabulary. 

x. —The entiro suppression of gang robbery. 

xi. —The erection of suitable Jail buildings; the introduction into the prisons of 
those measures which have elsewhere been found to conduce to the moral discipline of 
the prisoners; and the subjecting of the prisons to regular inspection. 

xn.—The commencement and early completion of the revised assessment of the 
Land Tax for periods of tweuty and thirty years throughout these Provinces. 

xin.—The concession of a permanent settlement to all estates fit to receive it. 

xiv. —The securing of a perfect proprietary title in the land, generally, throughout 
these provinces ; and the protection of tenant right and other subordinate interests. 

xv. —The demarcation of unclaimed waste land available for grantees. 

xvi. —The inspection and regulation of the settlement operations on an uniform 
principle. 

wn.—The better supervision and repair of minor irrigation works in the Nagpore 
Province especially. 

will.—The improvement of the local arrangements for collecting the Salt Tax 
jti certain districts; and its extension into districts now exempt. 

xiv.—The improvement of the system of excise on intoxicating liquors, by confining 
their manufacture to central distilleries. 

w .—The working of the new Stamp Act. 

\,u.—4The modification of the Opium system. 

\xii.— The introduction of State Education into the Nagpore Province, 
xxin.—The establishing of Village Schools throughout these Provinces by meant- 
<.f the cess, levied at the rate of one per cent on the Land Tax. 

\xiv.—Tiic establishing of Sauataria in the Sautpoora Ilills. 

xxv. —The completion of the main roads connecting Nagpore with the north. 

xxvi. —The speedy opening of the groat line connecting Nagpore with the Valley 
of the Mahanuddy and with tlu; Eastern Coast. 

xxvu.'—The construction of roads in the Cotton Districts of the Wurda Valley, 
xxviu.—The commencement of Tramways in connection with the Railways, 
xxix.—The hotter management of municipal works and local improvements 
generally, and in the Nagpore Province particularly. 
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xxx. —The observation of the circumstances connected with the navigation of 
the Godavcry. 

xxxi. —The revision and regulation of all kinds of Civil expenditure and establish¬ 
ments, so as to secure financial economy. 

xxxu. —The management of wild States and Chiefs under political oontrol (espe¬ 
cially those on the Frontiers), so that they may be won over to the cause of order. 

xxxni.—The preservation of the existing Forests. 

xxxiv.—The selection of localities suitable for European settlement, according to 
the Government Resolution'‘of 37th October 1861. 

xxxv. —The better preparation of Cotton by means of superior cleaning, pressing 
and packing. 

xxxvi.—The progress of the Revenue Survey. 

xxxvu.—The establishment of Fairs in the interior lor merchandize, produce 
and cattle. 

xxxviii. —The prevention of the impressment of labor and carriage, and the intro¬ 
duction of an equitable system of supply. 

xxxix.—The collection and collation of reliable statistics of population, trade 
and agriculture. 

512. On the first formation of a new division of the Empire, work falls heavily 
upon those entrusted with its administration. This is especially the case when organic 
changes have simultaneously to bo carried out in the Imperial system of some Depart¬ 
ments, such as those discussed under the Revenue and Judicial Chapters of this Report. 
Something has been effected,—much remains to be done. But I think that, upon a 
consideration of past progress and the present condition of affairs, there dfriscs abun¬ 
dant hope of improvement in the future. 1 trust that the measures which have been 
introduced, as well as those which have been proposed, may meet the wishes, and tend 
to carry out the policy, of Ilis Lordship the Governor General in Council. 

l 


Nagcoue ; 

The 1 at Avgust 18G2. 


(Signed) R. TEMTLE, 

Offg. Chief Commer., Central Province4. 
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No. 123. 

From 

Captain HECTOR MACKENZIE, 

Say. to Chief Cotimr., Central Provinces, 

To 

Colonel H. M. DURAN^C. B., 

Secretary to the Government ofi , 

Foreign Department , 

Fort William. 

Dated Head Quarters, Nagjmre, the 11 th August 1KG2. 

Sir, 

I am instructed hy the Officiating Chief Commissioner^to forward a 
Statement of the Receipts and Expenditure of the Central Provinces for the year 
]K(SUfi2, compiled from Returns received from the Deputy Auditor and Accountants 
General of Allahabad and Bombay reflectively, in the form prescribed in your Circular 
docket No. 1.133 of the 30th June (received in this Office on the 15th ultimo). 

2. The accuracy of the figures may he depended upon as representing actual 
receipts and audited expenditure during the year 1SC1-G2. They may be found to 
differ somewhat from the figures given in the Financial Chapter of the Administration 
Report l>y Mr. Temple, forwarded to you under cover of my No. 20 of the 5th instant, 
which, it may hardly lie necessary to remark, indicate the revenue and charges apper¬ 
taining to the year, without respect to actual collection or disbursement. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) HECTOR MACKENZIE, 

Secretary. 
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ANNUAL REPOUT 


ON THU 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES, 

FOE THE YEAE 1862-63. 

C II A F T I£ it I. 

IxTUoDrmoN. 

I riwx *km> to submit the second Report on the Administration of tlie Central Pro¬ 
vinces. The first Report, submitted precisely one year ago, took up the narrative of 
affairs from the very commencement., and thus glancing over many periods past, traced 
tin* course of events up to August 1862. The present Report, relating* mainly to the 
ollioial year 1 S62-6‘l, will yet embrace every thing* of importance up to the present time of 
writing, that is, up to August 1SG6. 

2. During the past year I have Wen able to complete the tour and circuit of all 
the District*, in the Central Provinces, and to pass up and down the two great Rivers, 
the Godavery and the Mahanuddy. Besides the official reports and other reliable evi¬ 
dence, 1 am able to affirm of my own knowledge 1 all that has been stated in the last 
Report, and all that may Ik* stated in the present Report regarding these Provinces. In 
order, then, to explain the sources of my knowledge of the circumstances which I have 

submitted, or shall submit, to the Supreme Government, 
Tin* tniir- amt vm-uilx. . . , . . ... , . , , . 

it may be desirable to specify, though in the briefest 

terms, the several tours which have Wen undertaken. 

J$. The first tour, then, commenced from Juhbulpore on the 26th April 1S62. 
Reaving that Station 1 travelled to Mtindia, ami thence to Ramnugger on the banks of 
the Nerbmlda, thence striking across the centre of the Mundla District to Sconce, 
on the Trunk Hoad, and thence to Nagpore. Starting from Nag|iore on the 1th of Mnv, 
1 proceeded, by way of ('hindwarra, to the Mohloor Ilills, and thence, marching through 
the Baitool District, to the KlumJa and Chikulda Ilills. From Ohikulda, passing by 
direct route through Berar by Oomraw’uttee, I crossed the Wurdah, and traversed its 
Valiev, stopping at Hinghonghat and Chanda. Thence, returning northwards, I 
went through the Bhundarra District, as far jus the Nowagaon Lake, neat* the Chufctees- 
ghur Frontier, and returned to Nagp *re on the 12th June. 

I . The second tour was undertaken on the 8th August; when, quilting Nagpore, 
I travelled up and down the Godavery and its affluents, from the Falls of the Wurdah 
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near Ilinghengliat to Cooanada the sea-port. It was necessary to march round the 
Barriers, but on the intervals or “ reaches” of the River the journey was accomplished 
in Steamers. At the Stations of ltajamundry, Dowlaishwerum, and Cocanada, which 
belong- to the Madras Government, 1 received every possible assistance and information 
from the Authorities in respect to the traffic and navigation of the River. From this 
tour I returned to Nagporc on the 10th of September. 

5. The third tour began cm the 2nd November. From Nagporc, passing north¬ 
wards through the Baitool District, I reached Hoshungabad and Ilunlah on the; extreme 
western frontier. Thence, turning back, I marched up the Valley of the Nerbudda to 
Nursingpore, and then struck across the River northwards to Saugor and to Nowgong 
in Bundlecund. From Nowgong I went through the Dumok District to .lubbulpore, 
and down the new road under construction to Nagporc, returning to the Head Quarters 
on the 21 st Deeeml>er. 

C. On the fourth tour ,T set out from Nagporc on the 25th January 1 SOU and 
marched to Raepore and Bolaspore, the two stations of (’hiitteesghur, and to Ituttunporc. 
From Bclaspore I proceeded towards Sumhulpore, passing through the waste lands of 
Sonekan and the country of the Gurjat Chiefs. From Sumhulpore I marched to 
Sonepore, on the Mahannddv, and thence took boat, for Cuttack, a District belonging to 
the Bengal Government, where 1 received every possible information from the Authorities 
concerning the traffic and navigation of the River, and hail also the advantage of 
meeting the Manager and the Chief Engiueor of the East Indian Irrigation Company. 
From Cuttack 1 marched hack through the jungles to Sumhulpore, and thence up the 
Mahanuddy to its junction with the Slieonath in Clmtteesghur. Thence crossing the 
Chutteesgkur Plateau and visiting the large Zoiuindario, 1 travelled back along the new 
road under construction to Nagpore, arriving there on the 2bth April. 

7. The fifth tour commenced on the 17th May. Quitting Nagpore, I marched all 
over the Puchmarree Hills, and through the Cliindwarra and Soonet Districts, to the 
borders of the Mundla District, and returned to Nagporc on the 10th June. 

8. These several journeys embraced every Station and District in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. On a variety of occasions 3 had the benefit of meeting almost every Native 
Chief, and the majority of the landholders throughout, the country. 

0. hi the last Report a brief description was given of the country and people of 
the Central Provinces, and to that J have now but little to add. All that has been since 
seen and heard confirms what was then stated. But actual experience has drawn forth 
into strong relief various points which specially affect the administration, and to which 
a brief reference may in this place appropriately bo made. 

*10. It appears to me, then, that in these Provinces the distinguishing characteristic 
and the standing difficulty consist in the extent of area, 

Orcftt diatauecH to la; travelled over. , ' . . . 

vast out of all proportion to wealth and population, and 

in the great distances which consequently have to he traversed. If Nagpore be taken as 
the centre of the administrative circle, and the outer frontier of these Provinces as its 
circumference, then the radii t,o he drawn from the centre to the principal points on such 
supposed circumference will be vast, and will involve great, distances. For instance, from 
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Nagpore to the frontier beyond Saugor on the northwest the distance amounts to 300 
miles; from Nagpore to the frontier beyond Hoslmngabud on the west 220 miles; from 
Nag-pore to the frontier beyond Sumbulpore on the east 3SO miles ; and from Nag-pore to 
the g-orge of the Godavery at the Ghaut Mountains in the south 400 miles. 

14. But the seasons in this part of India arc not, on the whole, favourable to 
lengthened travelling. The autumn, owing to the prevalence of jungle fever, would he 
prejudicial to any one, even with the strongest constitution, who should venture to move 
about iu the interior. Marching, therefore, cannot safely commence until the beginning 
„„ „ of November. Then the winter is short, and the hot- 

I lie season* for travelling. . 

weather sets in by February; and, lastly, the dry 
season does not last long, for the hurst, of the monsoon (ltains) is to be expected bv the 
end of May. Travelling, though difficult, is, however, practicable throughout June; 
and in some quarters, such as the Godavery country, if one disadvantage be balanced 
against another, the best time for travelling is in the midst of the rainy season. 
Those, therefore, who would see and know the Central Provinces in detail must be pre¬ 
pared to face the scorching winds ol‘ the summer and the drenching rains of the mon¬ 
soon. Nor is travelling facilitated by those appliances which now exist in the more 
advanced parts of India. Here, as yet, there is no Railway, no .Steam Communication, 
no Iloree Carriage transit over metalled roads. The work must be generally done on 
horseback, save where the more precipitous Hills have to be ascended on foot. 

12. A circuit, of the Provinces is no chimeera, but must actually be undertaken. 
On every one of the frontiers there arc matters of administrative concern. It does not 
happen that in these Territories points of interest and importance are concentrated in 
particular quarters, the remainder of the country being blank. Nature and circum¬ 
stances have, with a severe impartiality, distributed the points of interest and impor¬ 
tance over the whole length and breadth of the land. In one distant direction it will 

be the local political atfuirs that claim attention ; in 
Nm*Hitv fur tour* mul circuits. . ... 

another the land tenures; in another the navigable 

rivers ; in another the arrangements for defence and protection ; in another the forests ; 
and in another the communications through the Passes. 

13. Again, these Provinces must be seen and traversed in order to be known in 
any adequate degree, or to lie understood in an administrative sense. Maps are still 
deficient; but. even if they existed, still, however great might be their use and value, they 
could never impart a sufficiently practical idea of the peculiar country. For the cardi¬ 
nal feature in the topography is its variety, endlessly recurring and rapidly fluctuating. 
The champaign country is constantly interspersed with Hills; the Forest with habita¬ 
tion ; the Waste with culture; and the Wilderness with rivers. In some countries it happens 
that a traveller passing through a tract of territory will gain a good idea of the whole 
of it ; having seen ono part, he understands all. Such, however, is never the ease here. 
A traveller passing through the very heart of these Provinces might be able to imagmc 
no more of the country than that which was bounded by the horizon of actual sight. 
For instance, on journeying down the Wurdali country to Chanda, he would see for many 
miles a vast garden of grain and cotton without imagining that at a short distance on the 
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left there was an equally great belt of unculturable jungle. Again, while travelling 
eastward from Bhimdarra, he would pass through a miserable country, without fancying 
that on his left there was the region of Lakes and Tanks, 

iteuwrkable v»rii>tu» in tho wcncry. . , , . » ,. , 

and to Uih front the cultivated plains ot Ghuttecsglnir. 
From the Jubbulpore direction, descending towards the Nagpore country hy Pass 
through the Hills, he would enter a hopeless jungle, little thinking that a few miles to 
the left there is the beautiful Uuttuugee Valley. Again, within the Hills, he might 
go from Seonee to Chindwarra passing through a highly cultivated tract, evidently one 
of the granaries of the couutry; but it would not occur to him that this tract is an 
upland overhanging the southern slope of the Range, the steep sides of which are 
clothed with Forest, and through which the Pouch Rner dashes iu its fury. Instances 
might be multiplied; hut enough has been said to show that, in order to bo seen, tho 
country must l>e traversed, not in muin lines only/ but in many different directions 
backwards and forwards. 


14-. It must, however, be admitted that the Hills which jut into or tower over 
the country at. so many points do present considerable 

Views from the summit* of HilR ‘ , , ,, . 

advantages lor mastering the topography, rrom such 
Hills the prospect gives u commanding knowledge of the physical character of the 
surrounding regions. Such for instance is the Sirkonda Hill near Seroncha, whence 
the Valiev of the Godavcry, the Prauheta and the lmlrawutty Rivers can he seen at 
one sight; ortho Chouraghur Hill, whence the whole Valley of the Nerhudda can Ik* 
viewed stretching grandly Wtweeu the parallel ranges of the Yindhya and tiautpoora 
Mountains, whence tbrmerly the Nond Kings looked down over the fair kingdom they 
had conquered; or the Kaleebheet llill near Mukrye, whence the Forests and the 
villages all along the hanks of the Taptoe can he discerned ; or the Lappa Hill, or any 
of the Hills near Ruttunporc, whem-e the character of the great C’utteesghur Plateau, 
environed on all sides hy Hills, can he clearly understood; or the Kohurghur llill, 
where, from the line submontane cultivation watered by the Wvnguuga and its 
tributaries, but surrounded by Hills and Forests, can be appreciated; or, last 1}, the 
Choura Deo Peak, in the Puchmarm* Hills, toilsomely climbed by Pilgrims, who say 
that from there the faint sheen of the Ncrhudda can be traced on the north, and the 
distant horizon of the Nagporo Plains on the south. 


15. Even from this slight sketch of the* external aspect of the country, it will be 
manifest that the lirst great want is roads and communication, both by land and by 
water. Unless this need shall be supplied ; all other measures of improvement, however 
well designed and executed, will fail, more or less, to 

The want of rou<K 

f make a real impression on the country. Of what use 

will it be to increase cultivation and production, unless outlets he provided for surplus 
produce? How can measures of intellectual and moral advuneomciit bo carried out, if 
Tribes and Districts are isolated from each other for want of easy and rapid inter¬ 
communication ? Despite the great length of roads more or less under construc¬ 


tion, the miud is oppressed by the sense of the distance yet remaining to he 
done in the way of cross roads and branch roads, after the main lines shall 
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have boon completed. Still, there is hope to be drawn from the patient energy 
with which the carrier-classes throughout the country toil over the unmade roads. No 
person could observe without admiration the hundreds of pack bullocks, laden, perhaps, 
with merchandize from the Eastern Coast, winding laboriously up the Hill side, steep even 
for foot, passengers; or at night drawn up in regular squares with their loads and their 
drivers in the centres; or the eouutry carts with their sharp narrow wheels sometimes 
jolting over the boulders, sometimes sj>ei*ding at full till down the bank of a river at. the 
risk of the driver’s life, and sometimes struggling up the Hill Pass,—occasionally even 
lifted over the rocks, the cattle having been unyoked, and the wheels taken oil* for that 
purpose. But all this only shews how much roads are needed, and how they would be 
appreciated if they existed. 


Woods ami Fom-ts. 


1G. The observer cannot hut he struck by the richness of the soil in most parts of 
KicWn of -oil itml UM1I.. . 11 ' irri- these Provinces, but in the XngjKire Districts esper-iaHy ; 
P 1 ** 1011 - and also by the facilities for artificial irrigation which 

the contour of the country presents. Constant undulations with hollows, depressions 
and vailies intervening, form the leading characteristic of the Nagpore country. The 
streams are very numerous, and gorges or basins, wonderfully suited for the construction 
of tanks ami reservoirs, are to he seen in all directions. 

17. Another marked feature in these Provinces is the prevalence of woods and 
forests, which are not only situate on remote frontiers, 
but also extend through the very heart of these terri¬ 
tories, closely intermingled with the cultivated districts, often adjacent to great thorough¬ 
fares, and sometimes comparatively near eveu to capital towns. The first-rate timber 
bas, indeed, been partially exhausted ; hut the quantities of second and third-rate timber 
are really vast. The forests, too, are found to be sparsely inhabited by Hill Tril»cs, and 
there occurs the diUieultv of adequately preserving the growth of timber without unduly 
interfering with the dwellers in the woikIs, and without destroying in the wilderness the 
few existing traces of human habitation. 

l*>. In other respects, also, these Provinces are well endowed with natural wealth. 

Besides timber-wood and fuel, there is a fair uhnu- 
dnnee of stone, and marble, and lime; of coal and 
iron ; of fluxes, dyes and pigments. But these resources will never be thoroughly 
available until communication shall Ik? opened. 

lib Of arts, manufactures and industries, there is a more than ordinary deficiency 
throughout, these Proviuees. In the interior of the 
country skilled artisans arc scarcely to he met with; 
even at many of the stations there is a want of indigenous masons and carpenters, ^hose 
trained workmen that may be met with are often foreigners, regularly imported. 
The workmen of these parts are neither industrious, nor remarkable for physical 
vigour. A man here will not do in a day nearly as nraeh as a man in Northern India. 
The,domestic architecture of the people is generally mean ami poor; in the interior the 
cottages are miserable, and in towns the dwellings are huts rather than houses ; owing 
to the general use of thatch for roofing, destructive fires are regarded as inevitable 


M incral ltewurcTK 


Art-* and imuiufwcturi**. 
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dispensators. Efforts are made to induce the people to substitute tiling for thatch ; but 
there is always a difficulty in finding tile-makers. The cloth-weavers generally are a 
sturdy class. The humble cotton-spinners in the interior have suffered severely from the 
increased exportation of the raw material, and many of them have been driven to other 
occupations. The people generally are quite inapt at. mechanical contrivance. It is more 
than ordinarily difficult to teach even the traders to study or adopt machinery for the 
cleaning or pressing of cotton. Still the rise of wages in all branches, and the increased 
means of employment, (which have been as remarkable here as any where,) must, sooner 
or later, raise the character of the non-agrioultural classes, and prepare a field for mecha¬ 
nical skill and industrial intelligence. 


20. Tt must he admitted that the people in these Provinces an* at present thoroughly 

uneducated. I suppose that in no part of British India 
Want of education. .. . . . 

could there be tound a population lower or darker in 

this respect. There arc no places of Native learning, and no learned classes. There is not 
one indigenous School to fifty villages. There arc no educated youths any where. In many 
countries the Mahratta State produced classes of Brahmins, second to none in aptitude 
and intelligence. But in Central India our Mahratta predecessors Ix'qucathed to us no 
such class to fill our public employments. Educated young men arc seldom to be found 
on the spot, consequently the majority of our greater Offices, and even a proportion of the 
smaller, are held by Natives of other parts of India. Some years of educational effort 
must elapse before the rising generation in these Provinces can vie with their brethren in 
tlu* more advanced Provinces of the Empire. 


Tlecognition of ripht* in the util. 


21. Another obvious and pressing need in these Provinces is the recognition and 
determination of proprietary title and of tenant rights 
in the land. This matter lies deep at the very root of 
all improvement in by far the largest seetion of society. After weary delays, it is being 
carried out at last. Until this shall Ik* done the puhlie mind will not lie easy nor content¬ 
ed, capital will not lie accumulated and applied, and agriculture will not advance. 


22.« Among the great agricultural community the complete preservation of the 
upper and middle classes is, perhaps, a happy eircum- 

Various cIilssi-j of unruly. 

stance. They art?, indeed, rude and umnstrueled, but 
they exist and maintain their relative position. In many districts there is a sprinkling 
of what may lie called a rural aristocracy. In all districts there is a middle class, a degree 
below the upper class, but clearly above the mass of the rustic people. It is this class 
which its representatives in almost every village throughout the country, and which 
will Ik* immensely benefited by the new settlements, and hence may Ik* derived a good 
omen for the future. For if this middle class can be gradually enlightened and civilized, 
it will serve as a lever to lift up the mass of the people from the slough of' ignorance and 
apathy. 

2‘J. The occurrence of considerable changes within a few years is anticipated by all 
classes. The opening of the navigation of the Godavery, and ultimately, perhaps, of the 
Muhanuddy will he of vast commercial importance, and will benefit all interests in the 
Eastern and Southern districts. But the change for which all persons, both European 
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l’impwliv,, MnKqnmcw of the nn<l Native, in these Provinces are hoping, is the open- 
opening of the Railways. jng 0 f Hallways from Bombay to Nagpore and Jubbul- 

pore. It is hardly possible, at the present time, to estimate adequately the future conse¬ 
quences of this, whether from a moral, or political, or material point of view. Then, at last, 
the isolation with its attendant evils, under which Central India lias languished, will cease. 
And it is for this event that people here are anxiously waiting, just as watchers by night 
look for the dawn. 

21-. The seventeen Districts into which the Provinces are apportioned; and the 
Divisions or Commissioners!!ips into which the Districts are grouped, were mentioned in 
the Introductory Chapter of my last lieport. The formation of the t wo additional Dis- 
t riots, one in the Valley of the Wurdali and one in ChutlecRghur, has proved highly benefi¬ 
cial to the administration of those important tracts. 

Administrative Jurisdictions. ,-,..111 .. 

It will probably be necessary to provide lor the separate 
supervision of the southern part of the Mundla District, which enquiry shews to have 
been, heretofore, unavoidably neglected owing to its remoteness. It. is found that the 
Hoshungabad and Baitool Districts, now attached to the Saugor Division, are too far 
removed from the Commissioner's control; and the re-allotment, of Districts between the 
Commissionerships of Saugor and Juhbttlpore lias I wen for some time under discussion. The 
work of the Nagpore Commission proves to be so much more onerous than that of the 
ot her Commissioners, that it may become necessary to provide some additional Judicial 
Agency at Nagpore itself. In other resects the distribution of Districts and Divisions, 
as at first proposed, has worked well in practice. 

CHAPTER II.— Law akd System. 


25. During the year under review, i the first care of this Administration 

lias Weil the introduction of Law and System. Organization is the root of administra¬ 
tive success. It is effected by the introduction of Acts of the Legislature, by the enforc¬ 
ing of attention to Regulations previously overlooked. 

\ <>l' Law uu«l System. 

ami by the elaboration of Rules tor every branch of the 
executive system. In Provinces of a composite diameter, like these, special attention to 
the subject is essential, and the changes that have recently been made in the several Judi¬ 
cial Departments amount almost to revolution. Vigour of administration must largely 
depend on the existence of a firmly constituted and lawful base of operations, a clear 
series of Laws and Itulcs for practical guidance, and a well marked goal and standard to 
ba attained. 

2<>. From the last Report it will have been seen that, for the congeries of terri¬ 
tories which were formed into the Central Provinces, there were, up to the year 1 S(»2-0d, 
a variety' of Laws, Rules and System**. each having force, more or less, in the several 
parts, but none having tbrec over the whole. In other Non-regulation Provinces, even 
where there were no Laws, there was yet a Rule and a System clear and complete. But 
in the territories newly brought together under the general designation of the Central 
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Provinces, there could be no universal procedure, no general regulation, no complete legal 
foundation for the conduct of affairs. At the outset, then, it is manifest that this state 
of things was a source of weakness and of difficulty. For several months, until a gene¬ 
ral standard could be fixed and principles enunciated, it was impossible to enforce execu¬ 
tive order, or to ensure the advance of progress. This 
foriliu”” ° f FeVioU “ "* V8tcmatic u, “‘ important circumstance must, of course, affect injuri¬ 
ously the aggregate results of the year under report; 
for a great part of the year was spent in determining and declaring what the new system 
should be, and the remainder only of the year could be devoted to following ami enforcing 
that system. One of the chief labours of the year, then, has been to establish the various 
Laws and Acts required for, or applicable to, these Provinces, ami to fuse all the various 
Itules and Orders into one system to Ikj observed in all Districts alike. 

27. In furtherance of this object, the following Laws have been introduced 
and made applicable to the whole of the Central 

Ac(h wild Lawn nrtualh introduml. 

Provinces:— 


Ac(h wild Law# nrtualh introtluml. 


(1.) Act VIII. of 1859. The Code of Civil Procedure.—This Act was introduced 
with certain modifications, with which it had been previously introduced into Oudli. 

(2.) Act XIV. of 1 ho9, being an Act to provide for the limitation of period within 
which the various kinds ol' Suits can l»e heard. 

(.3.) Act X. of 18152, being an Act to consolidate and amend th<^ Law relating to 
Stamps, 

(I.) Act XLII. of 18(50, lieing an Act for the establishment of Courts of Small 
Causes, amended by Act XII. of 1801. 

(5.) Act X. of ls59, as amended by Act XIV. of 1 Ml.H, being an Act to amend 
the Law relating to the recovery of Kent. 

((».) Act XXV. of 1S01. The Code of Criminal Procedure. 

(7.) Act XV. of 1802, being an Act to amend the Code of Criminal Procedure, ami 
enlarging the }Movers of Magistrates in Territories not subject to the General Regulations ; 
and vesting the Judicial Commissioner singly with all the powers of a Sudder Court. 

(S.) Act IX. of 1800, being an Act to make provision for the speedy determination 
of certain disputes between workmen engaged in Railway and other Public Works and 
their employers. * 

(9.) Section ill- of Act V. of 1801, regarding obstructions and nuisances on roads, 
has been sjiceially extended to various Towns. 

28. The extension of the following Acts to these Territories has been proposed:— 
Application wade for the extension Act XI. ol' 3863, relating to the service and execution 


of Civil Processes, 


Act XIII. of 1859, for the punishment of breaches of contract by artificers, work¬ 
men, and labourers in certain cases. 

Act XXVI. of 1850, for improvements. Police and Conservancy in Towns and 
Bazaars, with special reference to the City and Station of Nagporc. 
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Tin* enactment of a Law introducing into these Provinces the provisions of Act XXI. 
of 1850, relating to the manufacture of spirits ami the sale of lnpiors and intoxicating 
drugs, has been recommended. 

A similar recommendation has been mad" with the view of obtaining the enactment 
of a Law similar to Act. XIX. of extending to the Provinces of Oudh certain 

provisions of .Vets XIV. of lb Id and XXXVI. of IS.V», relating to the importation and 
manuthcture of Salt. 

Act XXXI. of lSGI, to regulate the manufacture of Saltpetre and the sale of Salt 
educed in the refinement thereof. 

2th The attention of all Judicial ()flh-er< ha* also been drawn to the following Itegu- 
lci'irulsit <mi> in«l Ah, t<* wltlsiit- lot ions and Arts, tiv being already applicable, with cer¬ 
tain exceptions of detail, to tlicsc Provinces, and a* 


Tin* several Hcgulation* noted in the margin 
re**aiding the establishment ami constitution of the 
Court of Wards. 


ti'tition h.i" Imhii (ir.tun. 

governing important mat tew. 

Uivvilnl'. , 'n \. <1‘ J T'.r.l. 

\.WI. 170 . 5 . 

L. 17'.*:;. 
.1I70.\ 

Ill ..l 17! it 
All. irl 17!Hi. 

\H "t 17!»!». 

1. lsj'.l. 


Acts XXII. of is.') | and XL. of 1 S,"»S, regarding the care of the Person, Property 
and Education of Minors. 


it.yulatmil XVII ..I 17 !»r.. 

II 17!*7. 
\ I. I'i' ISO*. 

III ..list.*. 
\ in. ..i isi i. 

\\. !•! IS* 7 . 

\ I. of 


Portions of the several Hegulut'ons as noted 
in the margin, relating to the duties and responsibilities 
"I Landholders and their Agents. 

The Krgobtion VI. of ISP.) regarding the estab¬ 
lishment ol Public Perries. 


Act XIX. <>f 1 Md, regarding the Kegistratiou of Deeds, together with the Punjab 
Kales on the same subject. 

Acts 1. ol I s . Pd and Ml. ol Is.if, regarding the disposal of persons accused of 
committing offences in Foreign Native Stales. 

Acts X IV . ol ls.,d, Section* 19 and l!G, and 11. of 1 So5, regarding evidence. 

Acts Ill. <4 1*557, and I. of ]SG0, regarding tr< ^passes by Cattle. 

Act* XXXV . and XXXVI. of 1 *C>s, regarding Lunatic* and Lmntie Asvlunis. 

Vl.-o t * tin* principles of Act XXL of 1*57, Sections 10 to 15, regarding Public 
(taming House* and (tumbling. 

do. In re*peel to substantive Law, that portion of the Punjab Code which relates* 
Vuiii:.!* IU ni iwipU* of Chil to principles of Law, especially to the fundamental 
, * :i " maxims of the Hindoo and Mahomedan Laws, as 

modified by Local Customs, has been prescribed for the guidance of all the Courts. 

dl. The result of these measures is that something approaching to a constitution 
1ms been given to the Central Provinces. It will appear that the country has Iweorae 
rogttiittiouizcd ; and, indeed, as regards the Judicial Department, both Civil and Criminal, 
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this is truly the ease. Our Courts in these Provinces are hound by the Laws in all 
respects as much as the Courts in any part of India can possibly be. So far thou the 
old distinction between the “ Regulation’* mid “ Non-Regulation” Territories is well 
nigh obliterated. 

Kxenitiva Rules for the several Do- '**•«• Of the various sols of Executive Rules in the 

l>,irtment«. several adiministrative Departments, the principal are us 

follow s 

1.—J u dir in l Tirjut i t in cut. 

1 .—Rules under which the Tehseeldars or Sub-Col lectors are classified into Judicial 
grades and restricting the Judicial powers to be exercised in each grade. Uv these Rules 
Tehseeldars would ordinarily receive investiture witli Judicial powers us follows:— 

Firxt Grade. —Composed of Tehseeldars who have for one year exercised the power 
of the 2nd grade with satisfaction to their superiors. 

Civil. —Power to try and pass final judgment in suits of a value less than Rupees 
three hundred (CIO). 

fVi.ii/iiiat. —The powers of a subordinate Magistrate of the 2nd or 1st grade under 
Section 22 of Aid. XXV. of ISOl. 

Revenue. —Power to try and decide summary suits, and abu regular Revenue suit 
of a value lens than Rupees three* hundred (Loin. 

Second Grade. —Comprising Tehseeldars other than those in the lir.-t grade. 

Civil. —Power to try and pass final judgment in suits of a value less than Rupees one 
hundred (ilO). 

Criminal. —The powers of a subordinate Magistrate of the 2nd grade under Section 
22 of Act XXV. ol lMil. 

Revenue. —Power to investigate and report for final orders summary and regular 
Revenue suits. 

2.—Rules mollifying previous practice, and permitting Tehseeldars to receive peti¬ 
tions of plaint instituting suits triable by them in the Judicial branch of the Revenue 
Department. 

—Rules regulating the cognizance of Judicial suit- in the Revenue and Settlement 
Courts resjwictivcly. These Rules prescribe that all rights to property in land, and 
all questions connected with such property, shall be defined and adjudicated in the Settle¬ 
ment Courts. When once the fundamental definition and adjudication shall have been 
made, the rights will descend in the regular lines, and consequences will How therefrom 
in the usual channels; and then all suits and causes relating to land will be heard in the 
Tegular Courts. In the mean time 1 hose Courts will only take cognizance <>f suits for 
rent, exaction and the like, leaving all rights in the land to the cognizance of tlui Settle¬ 
ment Courts. 

4.—A Code of Rules for the guidance of Settlement Officers, compiled from all the 
i*r(.[x>Heil <'(hIo for the Settlement orders which have issued from authority' since the eorn- 
lifjiurtmcnt. moneemcut. of Settlements in 185*1, and comprising 

additional orders on every subject of importance which have been culled for up to date. 
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5.—A Manual for the use of Honorary Magistrates. 

0.—Rules in detail for the maintenance of regular Cause Lists in both Civil and 
Criminal Courts. 

7.—Rules For holding Sessions trials at out-stations on stated dates and at regular 
intervals. 

S.— -Rules detailing the duties of Clerks of the Courts. 

0.—Rules for the admission of Pleaders into the Courts of the Central Provinces. 

10. —Rules to regulate the instruction of Prisoners in readiug and writing, and the 
introduction of tin* good behaviour system. 

11. —Rules in regard to tin* mode of conducting Sessions trials, or trials bv Magis¬ 
trates, under Section 1 of Act XV. of 1^02, in English. • 

7 /.— It nr mu' 1)> part meat, 

fft.—Rules for the appropriation of, and for the award of compensation for, land 
required for public purposes. * 

]:j.—Rules for the demarcation of Waste Lands to which no just or reasonable claim 
could be substantiated. 

1J.—Rules for the remittance of Treasure from Tehseul Treasuries in the interior of 
Districts, and system of account in those Treasuries. 

Id.—Rules Ibr4he administration of the Excise on Spirits on the principle of impos¬ 
ing u duty at the still-head, commonly called the Sudder Distillery system. 

lfi.—-Rules for the establishing of Stale at Nagpore for the weighment of Opium, 
with a view to its exportation front Bombay to China. 

17.—Rules for conserving and for regulating the consumption of Timber in Forests. 

// f. — b'nutncinl. 

IS.—Rules for the payment of Pensions, half-yearly, in June and December. 

IV.—V illicit 11 on a 7. 

it).-—The Educational Scheme for the Central Provinces with detailed Rule-, for its 
introduction and execution. 

20. —Rules by which the aid of all the administrative Officers of Districts is cen¬ 
tralized on behalf of the Central Museum at Nagpore. 

‘21.—Rules fi*r the examination of Candidates for public employ, and for granting 
Certificates of general educational proficiency, without which Public employment tnav 
not 1 m* obtained. 

I.—(lc acral Department, 

22.—Revised Rules for the administration of Local Funds and tin* constitution 
of Local Committees. 

28.—Rules for the administration of pi*o|>erty in the hands of' Local Committees. 

21. —Rules prescribing a system of Arboriculture. 
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25.—Hull's appointing every District Officer, ex-Officio Honorary Corresponding 
Member of the Agri-Horticultural Society, in order the more effectually to render 
official co-operation and support to that Society. 

2(5.—Rules prescribing system of annual repairs of District Roads. 

27.—Rules regarding the management of Ferries. 

2S.—Rules for assisting in the supply of labor and carriage consequent, on the 
abolition of’ forced labor. 

2‘J,—Rules for the introduction of Standard Weights and Measures. 

MO.—Rules for the examinat ion of Civil Officers in the junior grades. 

Ml.—Rule- for the Departmental examination of Native Ministerial Officials. 

M2.— Rules for the better conduct of public business in the Offices of the (leneral 
Civil Administration. 

MM.— Rules prohibiting Sunday labor in Offices, or on Public Works. ^ 

Ml.—Rules in regard to the Junior Officers Districts making tours in the 
interior of Di-tro ts. 

M5.—Rules for the better distribution of business among-1 the Civil Officers iu 
Districts. 

MG.—Rule- in regard to improving the hived of Sheep in the Central Provinces. 

M7.— Ditto Horned Cattle. 

MS.— Rules for the observance of the provisions of the Arms Act, or Ad WXf. 
of isfil. 

Ml*.—Rules lor the registry of Trade Stati-ties. 

40. —Rules regarding the encouragement of Fairs. 

41. —Rules regarding the constitution of Ui.-peiif.ary Committee in each District. 

42. —Rules for the determination of the relation:-between the Inspector of Prison* 
and the Officers in charge of Jails. 

MM. It has seemed necessary to state separately all that has been done in respect 
to the establishing of Law and System, so that the whole matter might be seen at one 
view. In the following Chapters it will bo seen bow fir all these Laws and Rules 
have affected the administration in the several Departments. , 

CHAPTER III. —JUDICIAL. 

Sj.CTlON I.—CfUf, J l ST ft I.. 

Ml. In my last Report the substance of the Chapter on Civil Justice in IStS 1 and 
•ji„, tint Ju.tidJ K,.].ori fur tin* previous years was drawn from rough and diverse mafce- 
c.ntrai Pn.viu.cA rials: such as the Nagporo Returns, which, being 

pripared for the first time, were necessarily imperfect; and the Saugor and Nerbudiiu 
Returns, which were drawn up on a plan differing from the muv sv.slem. The present 
Report will refer to the year lb02, during which the Office of Judicial Commissioner, us 
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The various kiuds of Civil Courts. 


final appellate authority,/md as Minister of Justice, had been thoroughly constituted. 
For this year, then, the Reports and Returns have been, more or less, systematically 
collated for the Central Provinces us a whole; and the Judicial Commissioner, Mr. 
John Strachey, has been able to present, what may be termed, the Jinst Judicial Report 
for those Provinces. 

33. The machinery for the dispensing of Civil Justice was described in my last 

• * lHrln<Hii*r fonr Deputy Ti-lwwMar., U " U1 bo “ ufli,:!a,,t Lere to in reap!- 

who art' in imlepeudunt charge of juris- tulatiou, that there are now -17 Tehseeldars* who reside 
ilictiouH similar to thaw of Tuhneoltlavs. ... . , . ^ , 

m the interior of Districts, and try suits to the value 
of Rupees 300, or £30 ; 12 Assistant and IS Extra Assistant Commissioners, who 
reside chiefly at Head Quarters of Districts, and try suits up to Rupees 3,000 (£500) ; 

and 17 Deputy Commissioners, who preside over whole 
Districts and try suits without any limit of amount. 
The above are all Courts of Original Jurisdiction, and their judgments are appealable. 
0\%r each Division, or Cirele of Districts, there is the Appellate JLJonrt of the Commis¬ 
sioner. There are four Commissioners, placed at Nagporc, Raepure, Jubbulpore and 
Saugor. There are two Courts <#Small Causes, one at Nagpore and the other at Jubbul¬ 
pore ; also three Cantonment Magistrates, at the Military Stations of Kumptec, Jubbul¬ 
pore and Saugor, empowered to try Civil Suits up to Rupees 200 (£20). Their decisions 
arc not appealable. dWr all these Courts (except those of the Cantonment Magistrate’s) 
there is the Judicial Commissioner as final Court of Appeal. His decisions, again, are 
appealable only to the Judicial Committee of the Privy (hmne.il. The aggregate number of 
all the Civil Judges does, on the whole, constitute a sufficient Judicial Staff for these 
Proviuf^s. The principal towns and places are well provided with Civil Judges; and 
although in the interior of Districts, owing to the great area, the Civil CoiTrts arc few 
and far between, still uo difficulty is felt at present, as the people in those parts arc not 
litigious. They are not, indeed, udvaueod to that state of Society in which litigation 
would la? largely generated. And the circumstance, which was mentioned in paragraph O' I 
of the last Report, as causing suits in the agrarian?* Districts to Ik* less than might 
otherwise have been expected, continues to operate. On the whole, about half the eases 
are tried by the TehSeoldars, mostly in the interior of the Districts, and the remainder by 
the Deputy Commissioners and their Assistants at the Head Quarters of Districts. 

«1C. In my last Report, referring fo ISCi, the total number*of suits was 
slated iu ^paragraph 00 to be small as compared to the population, and it 
was added that a moderate increase of litigation would be a good sign, as indicating 
the growing popularity of the Courts. Now it luippen- 
ed that in 1SU2 an increase of this nature has actually 
occurred. There were 18,83 !•suitqpnstituted in 1802, against 15,830 in ISO I; while the 
total number of eases brought, on the file was 20,031 in 1802, against 18,001 in 1 SO I. 
Again the value of property litigated amounted to Rupees 22,71,200 or £227,120 in 
18(52, against Rupees 11,03,332 or .£110,333 in 1.801. The average value of property 
litigated in a suit amounts in 1802 to only Rupees S3 or £8-12, which proves the litiga- 
tiou to be, for the most part, of « petty character. Few suits, involving large and 
important interests, are to be met with. This increase of litigation, which amounts to 

d 


liiciwe of litigation. 
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J!) per cent., has been very general in almost all Districts; hut it has been especially great 
in Nagporo, Wttrcla, Nursing-pore, Iloslumgukid and lluepore, which, it may lie remarked, 
are the great Cotton Districts. 


•‘37. The classification of the various kinds of suits not, so complete as it ought 
to be, nor as it will be for ISO:}. But, without doubt, the great majority of the suits are 
Majority or muUh arc for simple ibr simple* debt. Of these far more occur in the 
towns ami cities than in the villages. One impor* 
taut class of eases—the debts of the larger landholders are adjusted in the first in¬ 
stance in the Settlement Department. Here, as in other parts of India, the Landholder, 
well-born and well-descended, vigorous in character, hut illiterate and inapt in business, 
gradually tails into the grasp of tin* money-lenders, who obtain a lien on his Estate. 
The manner in which such liens are adjusted will he mentioned in the Revenue Section 
of this Report. 


The average durutlon of suits. 


•‘33. Those portions of the Returns which hear u[K>n the despatch of the aggregate 
of business thus imlicat4W, do certainly show improvement^ Although in ls(»2 the 
work was much more than in 1 SOI,. the proportion that^remained pending at tin* end 
was much less. At the close of IsOl the proportion of cases pending was 10 per 
cent., but at. the close of IM>2 it was only 1 per cent. For ls(>l the corresponding 
percentages in the Punjab and Glide were .’3 ami 0 re.-p“<-t ivdy. Another te-t of 
despatch is the average duration of buit«. This 
average period has, for the whole of the Provinces, 
amounted to*:> l days in ls02. This period will appear long when it is remembered 
that the corresponding period in t!u* Punjab ami Oude amounts to only 20 day^ Rut. 
in the Central Provinces the average is increased by reason of the large number of 
old and long pending eases in the late Xagpore Province and in the Sumbulpore 
District, all which have been recently clean'd off. For the Sumbulpore District., indeed, 
the average duration of a suit was 22o days, which was owing to the dnposal of a number 
of cases which had been kept pcu&ng during the disturbances, in my last. Report 
(paragraph 0i)) it was stated that in some Districts many ea-es, from some special cause 
or other, had remained pending tWr months and even 
years. In reporting on the year 180:1, the Judicial 


final flinraJH** of oUl ju-uilin^ »•«««!*. 


Commissioner. Mr. Slrachcy, now writes as follows : 


“ Some of the cases di-jwsvd of in 1 Si3:2 had been on the file for an enormous time. 
In Nagpore, for example, there was a case that had been pending for more than live 
years in Chindwara, one that had been pending for six years.” The Courts have, 
however, at last ridden thom-elves of this old incubus; and at the clone of 1802 there 
was no case pending which had been instituted in a proems’year. A rapid improvement, 
therefore, in the despatch of business-, and, consotpi *ntly, in tlui average duration of suits, 
is t«> be looked for. Many Courts, indeed, show an average of 20 days and even less than 
that. The Judicial Commissioner considers that “there has been inprovemeut iu this 
iv-poet, in the great majority of Districts." Some Courts, however, show much higher 
averages, and further care is needed before every Court shall learn to dispose of its work 
with that promptitude which is due to the parties who come before it. 
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39. Of the total number of decisions within 1802, about 01 per cent, were in 
r . .. * favor of Plaintiff, 12 percent, in favor of Defendant, 

(’lasriiflcaltoi) of Doamom. . 

12 per cent, adjusted by compromise, and S per cent. 
were struck off in default. So far as these proportions may In* taken as a test of the 
quality of the Judicial wdQt and tin; care taken in investigations, the Judicial Com¬ 
missioner remarks that they agree very nearly with those of Oude ami the Punjab. 


Proportion of routs to value of units. 


40. The average porportimi of costs to value of suits has lwen 6 per cent., 
which is moderate. In my last Report, paragraph 70, 
1 explained that the Punjab method had been adopted, 
whereby u fluctuating scale ensured the exact apportionment of costs to the various 
kinds of suits classed accordin'* to value. This has Wn in force for about half the 
year 1802. Hut since the introduction of the Civil Procedure Code and of the Stamp 
Act, there will he legal difficulty in earnin'* the method out. It is contemplated t<» 
apply for the introduction of Act XI. of JSG3, for regulating- the serving- of Processes. 


11. The total nurulftr of applications for execution of Decrees which came before the 
- Courts amounted to 19,011, showing a large increase 

Application* for execution of Decree*. . . . , 

over I Sol, when the number amounted to I Consi¬ 

dering that in 1802 the total number of Decrees in favor of Plaintiff only amounted to 
17,101, it is evident, from the number (19,0 J J) of applications for execution, that decree- 
holder.- K'gan largely in that year to sue out execution of old decrees. The circumstance 
is probably not unfavorable, its indicating iucreui-ed facilities for obtaining enforcement 
of judgments. 


12. The Return* relating to apj^cht indicate improvement, both in the quality of 
the. decisions of the Lower Courts, and in the action of the appellate Courts themselves. 
The Deputy Commissioners hear appeals from the Tolwldars, ami fioin those of their 
Assistants not vested with powers. The number of appeals to Deputy Commissioners*, 
then, fell from 1,073 in 1801 to 1,108 in lM'2. Tl»e most marked decrease was in 
the Xagpore Division, where the number fell from S2S) to 420. Considering- that the 
number of decisions was much greater in 1802 than in lMJl, this decrease is satisfactory. 
Tho appeals laid to the several Commissioners showed a slight increase, being 003 in lSff2 

against a09 in 1S01. llut tho number in both voars 
Proportion of Appeals to Derision-*. , * 

is aiJsolutely^'orv small, taking the aggregate appellate 

business oT all Courts together, the Judicial Commissioner reports that about 10 per cent, of 
decisions in original crises are appealed against, and about 2 i ]>er eeut. of original orders are 
interfered with. If out »»f eases decided only one out of ten i* appealed against, and if out 
of eases appealed only one out of four is interfered with, tho general quality of the work 
may be, inferred to be fair. JJkTore the Deputy Commissioners the average duration of 
appeals was 72 days. This high average arises mainly from old cases having been cleared 
off This remark is specially applicable*!o the Clmtoesghur Division. In the Xagpore 
Division the average fell from 125 da vs in ISO l to 2? in Is 02. Before the Commissioners 

the average duration of ap]>oals fell in the Saugor 
Dwpatcli «»f appellate Iiumuchn. ... . . .. ,, , . . , „ . _ . . , 

Division from 17 days in lsol to 27 m 1802; m the 

Jubbulpore Division from 17 in ISOl to 20 in 1SG2. In the Nagpore and Chutteesgliui 
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Divisions the - Commissioners were clogged by numbers of very old cases; so their 
averages, though showing- a commendable doorcase, do yet appear, in consequence of the 
above stated disadvantage, to be inordinately high. In the Nagpore Division the enor¬ 
mous average of 291 days in 1 SO l was reduced to 166 in 1862. In the Chutteeaghur 
Division the average for 1802 was 47 days. In both ^fciese Divisions the appeals 
instituted in these days are despatched with fair promptitude. That the old appoals 
hove at*last boon really swept away is manifest from the fact that at the beginning of 
1863, the oldest Appeal pending was one of S uly 1862, before the Commissioner of Nag- 
pore ; and in the other Divisions there was no ease older than September. 

43. The new Hides limiting appeal appear to work well. The Judicial Conin 
missioner writes thus upon the subject 


“ In 1SG1 special appeals wore admitted oil the merits of the case, when two or 
even three lower Courts had concurred in the decision, 
Tlu* limiting of appeal. 'Phis pernicious custom was done away with in 1862 

by the Officiating Chief Commissioner's instructions, and it^Hhu? ordered that special 
apjKwils should only ho admitted on points of Law. This has tended usefully to 
diminish the number of unnecessary appeals .'* 


The previous orders have subsequently received the sanction of Law by the intro¬ 
duction of the Code of Civil Procedure, which prescribes the same rule. 


Now Coilc of Civil Procedure. 


4- J. There remain to he noticed various measures, great and small, connected with 
t he management of the Courts. 

45. The introduction of the Code of Civil Procedure has been mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph 27. It did not take actual effect 
in these Provinces 1 ill near the close of 1862. Some 
little time must, therefore, elapse before an account of its working can be given. Previ¬ 
ous to its introduction, the Punjab Code of Civil Procedure was prescribed, fhe Judicial 
Commissioner reports that, hail the Courts properly attended to tlvat Code, the 
subsequent application of Act VIII. of IS.5$) would have been easy; but that, in reality, 
tho Courts did not attend to it. Tbo state of filings that used to prevail, and the 
ma^||er in which cases used to be prepared, in these Piovinccs, are thus described hy 
Air. Strachey :— * 

“ I know no more disagreeable or burdensome duty than that of wading through 
the papers of a case got up in tlie old style of the 
Courts of these Provinces. 1 have seen petitions aud 
replies, and rejoinders, and decisions, each of them literally, not metaphorically, yards 
long, in a petty case of debt of a few Kupdis, which ought to have been settled in a 
few minutes with some half a dozen Hues. I ♦not uniVoquently got coses consisting 
of huge masses of papers, from which it is almost impossible to extract a single useful 
fact, and which lea\ e one at tho end bewildered and disgusted. The wonder often if 
to me, not why cases were kept pending so long, but how, under such a system, they 
were evvt decided at all." 


Clmract <?r of the old procedure. 
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40. In respect to the periods of limitation (from cause of action arising) within 

NcwManiteofLluiUtiw. V,,rions ki,,<l * of SllitK '“'S 1 * 1 1,0 th« 

Punjab Rules were ordered to take effect from 1st 

January 180:3. The Act XIV. of JVM on the same subject has since been introduced; 
it will not, however, take effect for tlie next two years. 

17. Of the two Small Cause Courts which have been established within the year 

The working «f the Small Cairo al Jubbulpore and Xagpore, the Jublmljiore Court has 

it,urt *- worked fairly, though it has not attracted us much 

business as was expected. The Xagpore Court has attratted much business, but its work¬ 
ing was badly managed at first ; an Oflhvr lias now, how cut, been permanently np|>ointcd 
to it, and great improvement is taking place. 

18. The method, commonly called the r/Vu r system, whereby the record of 
The H-cunlinif of Kvhlomv 1« tin* tl»e evidence is written In the Judge with his own 

hiiml ut itu-.luiti'i*. band, instead of the baud of a deporitioii-writer, 

a.irding to the old method, was mentioned in paragraph 77 of my last lb-port. The 

Judicial Commissioner now reports that it lias been practically extended to all the Courts, 
In the introduction of the Code of Civil Procedure, with the modifications ordered by 
lim eminent. 


PJ. The judicious resort to arbitration in certain kinds of eases continues to be 
socially enjoined on the Courts under the limitations prescribed by Law. 

5u. The eliminations in ea-h case of tin* issues to he tried, aeeotding to the Oude 

Holes, is insisted upon ; .vane dillicnltv is, however, 
The < I in iiu.it ii *u nfi»<u<s t*> lie tried. . . . 

experienced in inducing the Courts to attend to this 

properly. 

51. The use of the Mahratta language in the Courts of tin* Xagpore Division has 
Tin of tin* M.ilir.itiu t;mpuaif<* in been c-.tabli.dicd. The majority of the llmdoostanee 

tlu- 1 '..urts officials have been transferred to other districts, and 

their plaee supplied b\ men whose molher-tongiie is Mahratta. In eases where tjualified 
Natives <ould be found, the\ were employed. Where stieli could not be found, men 
were obtained from the Bombay Di-tnets. Hut the Hombay men, tliough, in respect to 
language, tribe, origin, and unsocial ion**, far more akin to tin* Xagpore people than £he 
Ilindoostanecs could possibly be. are vet in some sense foreigners. Now, however, that 
education has been commenced, and that an impulse is given to educational effort by the 
use ofthe Mahratta language in tin* Courts, and the employment ol Mahratta oflieiah, 
the day may not be far distant when the educated voiiths ol Xagpore shall justly aspire 
to all the high posts and oliiees that may exist within their own country. 

52. The expurgation of the Courts from all the unauthorized and unlicensed 

New little, fnmmil fort) .. '''omlm all, l Afp'l.ts l.ns Uvl, 1 I.K «lirM .«lt . 

ijuiiliiitHl PtwuliTH. These persons had acquired, in Xagpore especially, a 

bail reputation. I pon examination they were found ipiite deficient in proper prof’es- 
vj ,>,.)] qualifications. A new set of Rules has beer promulgated, with the sanction of the 
Supreme Government, for the future admission of Pleaders to the Courts. These 
Rules comprise strict tests which will really ensure that those who are admitted shall he 
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persons of competent education and of good character. The moving principle has Wen 
this, that on the one hand, to foster or oven tolerate a class of Natives who, destitute 
both of sound knowledge and holiest principles, would initiate those who approached our 
Courts in the arts of chicanery and fraud, would be to inflict an evil on the country ; 
yet, on the other hand, to encourage and gradually to train a Native Bar of well educated 
and well principled men would he to secure a benefit both for Courts and for the suitors. 
Our anticipations may or may not be realized; but one thing is tolerably certain 
under these Hides, namely, that if we have a Native Bar at all, it will be a good one, 
and that a had one we shall not have. 


Herth of the Court. 


5**1. The intended vesting of the Chief Native Ministerial Officials with the definite 
responsibilities of a Clerk of the Court was mentioned 
in the KtHh paragraph of my last Report. The Judi¬ 
cial Commissioner has set the highest example l»y earn ing out the measure in his own 
Court ; and many of the other Courts have done or are beginning to do the same. The 
progress of the reform is but gradual; and some Courts have failed to accomplish anv 
thing in this respect. 

51. In order to encourage the registration of Deeds, additional Offices of Registry 
have been ojienrd at the Tehsoel Sub-divisions in tho 
interior. Blit the people have not yet learnt to avail 
themselves of the facilities thus ottered. 


Kcirietrutioii of 1W<1>. 


«>3. In mv last Report, paragraphs lid to I'll, the expediency was explained of 
Investing:of Native pent lciu. «u with admitting the Native gentry in those Provinces to some 
Judicial jifwors. share in the administration of justice. In pursuance 

of that, principle, it is proposed to invest with judicial powers those non-official gentlemen 
who may lx* selected for their ability and character, in order that they may trv causes 
specially relating to the customs and institutions of Native Society. 

5(1. L shall conclude this review by ipioting the words of tho Judicial Commit 
riioper. At the close of his Report Mr. Strachev writes thus :— 


“ Although much remains to he done in reforming the administration of Civil 
Twdimom to improvement in u.liui- “ jostiee, 1 Udieve that improvement is steadily going 
imtratu.n ot Civil .lustnv. "on; and notwithstanding the dissatisfaction which I 

“ have often expressed, I fed confident that the past year (18Gg) has hoon one of great 
“ and remarkable progress.” This testimony is necessarily entitled to much weight, 
still, though the general aspect is promising, there remain defects—great even beyond 
the average defectiveness of Indian Courts ;—so that the Judicial Commissioner has but 
too good ground for stating in one part of his Report that some Courts (it is to be hoped 
they are few) “ either neglect their duty, or do not know how to perform it.” 


S i: c T ION II. 


Criminal Ji stkk. 

37. The machinery of the Criminal Courts in these Prov dices was mentioned in 
my last Report. It will suffice here to state that there arc 1*1 Teliseeldurs residing chiefly 
in tin-interior of districts, and exercising the powers of Subordinate Magistrates under 
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the Code of Criminal Procedure; ;!() Assistant and Kxtra Assistant Commissioners 
exercising the powers either of Subordinate Magistrates or of Magistrates ; 37 Deputy 
Commissioners exercising the powers cither of Magistrates, or else the superior powers under 
Aet XV. of 1 <S(J2; 3 Cantonment Magistrates ; four Commissioners exercising the powers 
of Sessions Judges ; and over the whole, a Judicial Commissioner having the functions 
of a Sudder or High Court, and the power of sanctioning capital punishment. Thus 
there are, in ail, MS Officers. Besides these, there are the various Honorary Magistrates. 

5S. The Report by the Judicial Commissioner on the administration of Criminal 
FM K<|...rt miiVr (hr now ,«mn duriiij? the year is the first complete 

of Criminal haw, 1 Wethm*. and 1*. •Inc. . u . coim t that has been rendered for the Central Provinces, 
as a whole, under tin* operation of the new Penal Code, and the Criminal Procedure pres¬ 
cribed by Act XXV. of 1 Sill, and uIm» under the operation of the new Police system 
introduced with the organized Constabulary. Thus the substantive law, the procedure, 
the form of reporting, the Police as the right arm of the executive, are all new. The 
result will be examined under two divisions—/;-*/, the state of crime; net-owl, the action of 
the Courts. 


51). First, then, as to the nltt'c <>f rrio/e, the Returns show an apparent increase on 
the whole country in almost every district, and in 

lin-miM? hi the Return* <»f Crum*. . c ... 

almost e\ cry class ot crime. 1 he aggregate ol offences 

bailable and non-bailabk* was ^l,!b»7 in Jst>2, against H),t7‘d in 1 MJ 1. Of this increase 

a part may be only apparent as resulting from improved reporting ; but a part of it nuiy 

be real. 

tip. The Judicial Commissioner has gi\en a Com|>arative Table of the principal 
it, tlif tVi.tn.1 iw..™,., in lW CnKml l'rmiiurs, as t-mupaivil with this 

•••un]wriil with Northern India. North-Western Provinces, the Punjab and Oude, 

which may be extracted here :— 



Central Poo ime-’ us>urued 
population. 

Punjab Po¬ 
pulation. 

Oiule Popu¬ 
lation. 

N. W. p. 
Population. 

Offeiiee* rejauted. 

* 8.000,000. 

15.OU0.0C0. 

o.ouo.ooo. 

S12.000.00U. 


IWl. 

lSfiS. 

1 SOI. 

18(51. 

181*1. 

Murder and attempted Murtlor 

Culpable Homicide ... 

Itape 

Ducoity with Murder 

Diu-oiiy ■ 

R.ihlK-ry on the Highway and elsewhere. 
lloun'-hrwikiiUf 

Theft *.f Cattle 

Ditto ordinary 

Keeeiviiiir stolen prt»|H rtj 

Miseliief by lire 

02 

2*4 

31 

5 

<13 

7s 

3.208 

1.021 

5.500 

•IS 

07 

109 

Jill 

(51 

SI 

-t,:»7K 

1.2S7 

7,431 

1M 

81 

248 

tut 

140 

JJ 

7.038 

7,301 
13.371 
(507 

178 

137 

57 

r»c 

IS 

77 

7.(521 

1.7 IS 
(5,701 

237 

(51 

237 

1(50 

11 

20 

130 

0.202 

(5.020 

13,504. 

Total .. 

10,307 

J 3,022 

2u.no 

1(5,811 

20,383 


__ 

_ 



.. _ ___ 


* Exclusive of tin* papulation of various Native States, for which there arc do reliable Statement* of Crime. 
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Now this Statement is, apparently, favorable to t.lio Central Provinces, and would 
go far to show that there crime is not more rile than in the Provinces of Northern India, 
llelativelv to population, there would appear to 1 k*. iu the Central Provinces, less crime 
than in the Punjab, considerably less than in Oude ; though rather more than iu the 
North-Western Provinces. Put tiie comparison with the Punjab aud Oude is not really 
so favorable to the Central Provinces as might, at lirst sight, appear. In the Central 
Provinces the people are not so strong-tempered or so high-spirited as in the Punjab. 
Again the Central Provinces have, lor one-third of a century, boou free from those 
troubles and disturbances with which Oude has, up to a recent period, been afflicted. The 
comparison with the North-Western Provinces is by no means favorable to the Central 
Provinces. 


GJ. I desire to explain that there are at present in these Provinces four main 
Several sonm- of dantforou* Crime KOl,m ‘ s of crimes, either of an organized description, 
in the tVntTHl IWmws. or of an overt character, dangerous to society. These 

are,— -Jirxf, certain bamU, bevond the Suugor Frontier, living in Sundiah’s dominions; 
these will he dispersed as soon as an old rebel named Pehi Sing and his son shall In* 
captured; .yc/vW, Criminals conneeted with the wild trilies that inhabit the bills 
and forests of the Sautpoora. -Range, in the \er\ heart of our territories,—t hoc 
olleiidcrs should be cheeked by measures of internal repression ; tftirif, otfenders 
crossing over from the Nizam's territory,—this evil is of a somewhat casual and in¬ 
termittent character; ,/ovrfi, bands of criminals on and about the Sumbulpore Fmntiei, 
led bv daring and hardened leaders,—this evil lias in nowise diminished as vet. 


02. There are also three tribes in these Provinces, which, more or le.s-, pmch-c 

heinous crimes us a profession, namely, the llooreahs. 

the Kaikarees and the Purdh'ms. Many of these have 

been prosecuted successfully by the Thuggee Department at various times. 

G.‘J. Of particular heads of Crime, it is to In* remarked that murders are returned 

as { X) in I'**»*;» again.-t M in 1 M> 1. Tin* increase, 
.Murder. . - 

however, arises irom the Sumbulpore itetunis having 

been incorporated in l^Gg, and not m Istll. Otherwise there is no increase in I he 
Provinces generally. In the Sumhulpore District alone Id murders oeeurred ; and until 
that unhappy frontier shall be thorough!) pacified, it will eoiiliuue to swell vearlv <mr 
Returns of heinous crime. * 


Criminal Tril-cs. 


Dimwit \ or tianj* ItoMicrv. 


0K Of Daeoitees there are registered 01 in 1 against lb in 1S01. From the 
table previously inverted, it will be seen that there 
is more Daeoitv in the Central Provinces than in 
the Punjab and Oude and North-Western Provinces all put together; aud this evil, 
previously so bad in the Central Provinces, has actually lieen increasing. It must be 
confessed that this i- a great blot, which ought, if possible, to be removed. The increase 
in the crime may be partly apparent, because the nomenclature of the Penal Code 
(which causes all robberies in which more than (.*») live men were engaged, to be classed 
as Daeoitees,) may have caused some eases to be entered under Daeoity which would 
formerly have, appeared under some other heading. Still 1 am satisfied, from special 
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examination of the Police Records, that the majority of the eases do contain the essence 
of Daeoifcy. But alter every reasonable abatement lias been made, there remains an 
amount of genuine Daeoity which must, give cause for grave anxiety. The Daeoity 
which we have springs mainly, if not entirely, from the four sources mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph (Jl. It may be premature to anticipate the result of the current year 
(| H(}:J) in this respect . But on some, point* improvement is beginning. Near Nagpore 
itself, and in the valley of the Nmlmdda, and in the plain districts of Clmt.iee*g1mr, the 
crime seems well nigh stopped. In the Saugor territory there is little or none 
of it ; but while Debi Sing (mentioned in preceding paragraph (51) is at large, there 
will be a chance of audacious crimes occurring. It. exists slightly in the Ohundah 
District near the Deccan frontier, and in the diMlifts in and about the Sautpoora llills. 
In parts of the Simibulpore Iron tiers it actually rage-i. There are -ome outlawed dacoit 
leaders sheheied in certain of the tiuvjat States; and some old rebels, dregs of the 
recent di-turb;inecs. Of late the Daooits, taking advantage of tin* remote ne.-s and in¬ 
accessibility of the border, and of the inclement season wliieli lenders prevention or 
pursuit alnnif-t impo-^ible, have jierpelrated many daring outrages both against life and 
property. 

(»b. I'mb r the head of Highway Rwbbevy there are s 1 eases entered in ]m53 

against 7> in 1.M5I. These ca-es are led, however, of it 

Hialmiv ’ 

serious character. Owing to the great length of the 

main line- of road, which wind through extensive bobs of jungle, and puss by many 
dcsolab* places, the prevention of highway robherv is ditlieult. 

(HI. In li'iu-e-breaking and ordinary theft there i.- an increase exhibited under 
, ... . the former head, l,b7s cases being set down in IS(»i 

H uL-c-lir.-iiKuiir .uni cnlnum tin it. 

against d.il'.W in I’m!! : and under the latter heading 
7,1b I against. .*» ,.*>!»>. In botli categories the Judicial and Police Authorities consider that 
the increa-e is only apparent, and that the Return shows not that there was move crime, 
but that it was better reported. It is, however, impossible to aftirm anything for certain 
on this point. There has not, indeed, liceti any famine or other calamity which might, 
cause any real increase in this class of crime. There seem-- to be no increase in the value 
of property stolen, the estimated amount being Rupees :*,o lylUfl or tod, Itffl-l s*. in lstSri, 
against. Rupees ;J, 7b, .‘Jt52 or ,td7,bd(i- 1*. ui IS til ; and the theft continues to he of a 
petty character. 

(57. I : ndor the head of cattle-stealing l,:’s7 eases are entered in J^t»i against. 

, , Ijl.’l in iMil. Without doubt anv increase in the 

< UtUO-NUMI.OX. 

Return vvoubl sh »w nothing, except, that the crime was 
better reported ; for in either case the number returned is vastly below the number that 
actually occurred. This is a crime, the extent of which has probably not been reached 
or fathomed. Jn those hilly districts where countless herds of cattle roam over miles 
and mih*s of grazing grounds, the cattle-stealers, ehieily belonging to the Piirdluiti 
tribe, ply their trade with system and boldness; and (perhaps it is superfluous to add) 
with almost perfect impunity. The owners, ulio mostly reside at some distance, accept 


the evil as inevitable, though l have heard them complain. Indeed, some enterprising 
landholders, who were ready to reclaim some of the rich waste lands of Muiulla, told me 
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that one difficulty would l>e the prevalence of the cattle-stealing 1 . Some steps have been, 
and more will yet ho, taken to check this crime. 


(Is. Iu respect to the receiving of stolen property, the cases brought to light have 

risen from 48 in 1801 to 181 in 1802. This real and 
'Hie receiving of stolen property. , ,, . . ,, . _ . 

remarkable increase is, no doubt, owing to increased 

Police efficiency. Jn this instance the inference may be drawn without the least reserve or 
hesitation. There must, indeed, be many hundreds more cases of this kind in reality, 
ami the more of them that are brought to light the better. This does indeed constitute 
a hopeful feature iu the Police Returns. There can be no doubt that, if the Returns shall 
continue to show increasing numbers under this heading, there will, sooner or later, be a 
more than corresponding decrease under the head of thofi and burglary. 


fffi. The belief in witchcraft, though gradually dying out, still drives the ignorant 
people, in ('hutteesghur, occasionally to commit horrid 
outrages, ami even murders. Nothing but the spread 
of enlightenmeut can altogether banish this superstition. 


Witchcraft in CliuttecKjrliur. 


70. In my last Report I stated that Thuggee, Infanticide, and Moriah Sacrifice no 
longer exist in these Provinces : further enquiry h:is supported this belief. 

71. Jluviug thus glanced at the state of crime, the aspect of which has more shade 
than light upon it, I proceed to the second point, namely, the action of the Criminal 
Authorities. 


The trial amt disposal of o 
the l.'rimiuol Court a. 


“ There was a large 
' for non-bailable offence 
1 in every District- The 


72. Regarding the trial and disposal of easts, 1. 
will tptote the following passages from the Judicial 
Commissioner s Report:— 

increase iu the manlier of persons brought to trial 
This was the ca«e in every Division, and almost 
number of eases rose from 2,013 in 1801 to 1,117 
1 iu ] S02, au increase of 1,202. The number of bailable olienees for disposal was less 
“ than that of the previous year by 12, the numbers being respectively 8,207 and 8,235. 
" * * * * * *< Altogether the number of oases brought to trial rose from 

“ 11,889 in 18til to 12,872 in 1802, showing au actual increase of 1,<»33. Although 
u the work was much heavier, it was much better disposed of. Out of 22,55(1 persons 
" brought to trial, the eases of only li)5 persons were pending at the end of the year. 
"At the close of lMJi 4 10 persons, of whom 500 were iu custody, awaited trial 
" iu 13] cases. At the close of 1802 there were 105 persons in 78 eases, and of 
"these only 82 persons were iu custody. This is very satisfactory—the more so, 
" because the improvement was not confined to a few districts, but was almost universal.” 

73. In respect to the average duration of cases—that is in the time taken to 
dispose of trials in the Magistrate's Courts—there 
has been an improvement in most districts. The 
general average foi 1SC2 was 11 days. Jn the bowl managed districts the average was 
about 0 days. In the Chutteesghur Districts there have always been long delays, which 
arc partly to be accounted for by the great distances; but which will be lessened iu future. 


Average duration of canes. 
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Helefttu) of Wituwwe# from attendance. 


74. Out of the 53,928 witnesses summoned in the year before the Criminal 
Courts, 50,751 or 90 per cent, were detained in 
attendance at Court f**r only one day. Only 20 
persons were kept for more than seven days, and these were in Sumhulpore, where the 
Magistrate happened to he absent on special duty. 


75. Of the persons brought to trial in the year 1801, 07 per cent, were convicted 
Brlitivo proportion# of uii|uittul# u, *d 33 acquitted. In tho year 18(>2 / 2 per cent, 
and couvietiuiis. were convicted and 28 aeijuitted. Tlie Judicial Com¬ 

missioner remarks that this is satisfactory, and that the detailed Statements show' the 
actual improvement to have been greater than that which the general averages represent. 
Mr. Straehey also writes ;— 


<( It is further satisfactory to find that it is chiefly in regard to tho more heinous 
“ offimees that the percentages of convict ioiiR have increased. 1 have no doubt that 
“ both the Police and the Courts have been more careful than they used to be in 
“ ordering apprehensions and in bringing people to trial." 


Di^puMil «<f triidrt. 


7th In my last Report, paragraph 110, I was obliged to note the extraordinary 
delays which had occurred in the disposal of Sessions 
trials in these Provinces. In serious cases eight or 
nine months would often elapse after a ease was committed by the Magistrates before 
it was tried by the Judge. It is highly satisfactory to know that this can no longer 
lie said. In the Saugor Division the average duration was 10 days; in the Jubhulpore 
Division 21 days. In the Clmtteesglmr Divirion, during the last six months of the 
year, it was 21 days; while in the first six months it was lb? days. In the Nagpore 
Division it was 08 days ; and the Judicial Commissioner reports that the improvement 
would have been greater if there had not been pending, at the beginning of the year, 
a nunilter of old eases ltelonging to 1801. It is to be observed that the corresponding 
average for Onde was 20 days, and for the Punjab 27 days. Complete orders have 
been issued for the periodical holding of Sessions in every district according to the 
Code of Criminal Procedure. 


77. The average of Criminal appeals Indore the Commissioners was, in the Jub- 

Appeal. Mwe tlu- went Cutnmia- lnilpopp Division, 10 (lays, imd in the Souk-op l)ivi- 

numorn. ■■ sion 1J. days. In the Nagpore and Chuttcesghur 

Divisions the averages were much higher, being 71 in the former—owing to old 
eases of 1801 having boon decided. In Chutteesglmr Division for the first, six months 
of the year, before the Division was constituted a separate charge, the average was 13(5; 
while in the last six months it was only seven days. During the latter six months of the 
year the averages were not inferior to the Punjab average ol 11 days, and tho Oude 
average of 18 days. 

78. Of the 1,091 persons sent by the Magistrates before the Courts of Session, 5S7 

Iran’ of spirol. Bill commitment, n. wore non virteil and 150 acquittal. These proportions 

tlu- Swrioun. indicate care and attention on tho part of the Com¬ 

mitting Officers. The appeals preferred to Commissioners were not very numerous—they 
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were preferred in about four per cent, of the decisions passed. But of the cases appealed 
the orders in about 20 per cent, were interfered with ; this proportion is not quite satis¬ 
factory, and is less favorable than the result of the commitments to the Courts of Session. 
Appeals to Deputy Commissioners from the decisions of their subordinates were preferred 
in about 3| per cent, of those decisions. Of the eases thus appealed, the orders in 33 
per cent, were interfered with. This proportion is not. a good indication. 

71). The general result of the commitments to the Sessions and of the appeals 
before tire Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners justifies the following remark by 
the Judicial Commissioner :— 

“ Serious cases arc carefully prepared, and the evidence is generally well brought 
<l together ; but in cases of a less important nature, the Courts arc too apt to conduct 
“ business in a slovenly manner.” 

80. From an examination of the classification of sentences, the Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner justly infevs that line has been too little resorted 
Classification of punishments. * * . , 

to, ami imprisonment too muon preferred. 1 he .Magis¬ 
trates have not made full use of the discretion allowed them by the Penal Code in respect 
to fine. But the sentences of imprisonment have been less severe than they used to be. 
The abolition of the punishment of flagging lias had a powerful client in swelling the 
sentences of imprisonment for short terms. 


Pnnisiunent of juvenile offenders. 


81. The abolition of the punishment of flogging, in the case of juvenile offenders, 
is thus commented on by the Judicial Commissioner in 
terms with which T quite agree:— 

“ Tbo fact that. 232 boys were imprisoned during the year, who, under the old Law', 
“ would have l>een flogged and discharged, is matter for much regret. I look on such a 
“ result a.? purely mischievous, and this alone would suffice to prove the necessity for fresh 
" legislation.” 

82. In respect to the Court of the Judicial Commissioner on the criminal side, out 
of 112 persons committed, only live were acquitted. Out 
of 121 cases appealed, the orders were affirmed in 114. 


Court of the Juclu ial (.'onufii "winner. 


83. The year 1SC2 is signalized, by the appointment, for the first time, 
Avimniinont «f Map*. «<' Honorary Magistrates. In my last Report, para- 

trates in tin Central Pn.vin.-M. graphs 11 (f to 12S, there were explained the reasons 

which rentier such appointment in these Provinces peculiarly desirable. These need 
not be repeated. It has nil ice, however, become apparent by experience, that, owing 

to the great size of districts, the presence of persons iu the interior, vested*' with 

Magisterial powers, will be of muyh aid to the new Police System; and will save, I 
believe, hundreds of complainants and witnesses from long journeys to the Central 
Stations. Towards the close of 1802 some 4G Honorary Magistrates were appointed; 
and several more have been since appointed. A further list of carefully selected names, 
fit- in number, has just been submitted to Government. Of all these two are Europeans, 
and the rest Natives. As most, of these appointments are so recent, it would be 

premature to attempt a general Return of the work done by them. It appears, 

however, that up to the 1st July 1,074 cases had been decided by Honorary Magistrates, 
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84. Tho Court of Honorary Magistrates at Nagpore lias been specially constituted, 
The Court of Honorary Mhgiotntm »nd ““.V deserve mention. It'now consists of M Mem- 

»t Nagpore. bers, representing all the influential classes of the 

Native community. Of the 14 there are six representing the Bbonala family; one is the 
representative of the Gond Rajahs; two are leading Bankers j two are among the prin¬ 
cipal Mahomedan Gentry; two are retired servants of Government; and one is the 
largest Cotton Merchant in the country. The Members take it in turns among themselves 
to sit in Court, so that there shall be daily two sitting Magistrates. Their Court House 
consists of an old Palace in the heart of the city, which has been repaired, and altered 
especially for their accommodation. Tho Court already possesses considerable prestige in 
the eyes of the community. Since its constitution in November 18G2, up to the 1st July 
1863, that is during a space of 9 months, it disposed of 726 cases, and 1,286 persons. 
The aggregate of work represents about half the Criminal business of the district, and 
was performed to the satisfaction both of the authorities and of the public. A special 
Report having been made of the Proceedings of this Court, the Viceroy was pleased to 
permit the expression of His Excellency's thanks to be conveyed to these Native 
Gentlemen. 

85. I shall conclude this Section by stating that- the Penal Code and Criminal 
Procedure arc here, as elsewhere, working excellently well. The Judicial Commissioner 
writes —“ 1 believe that two more excellent Lavf# were never liestowed upon a country. 
I cannot exaggerate my sense of the advantage which, in this respect, these Provinces 
have gained.” 

86. But 1 may, perhaps, be excused in remarking that in one respect the Criminal 
Procedure has introduced a change for the worse. In our Courts the viva'voce system, 
whereby the Judge recorded the notes of evidence with his own hand, and dispensed with 
the Vernacular record, was in full play. But now, under the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, an elaborate Vernacular record is rendered obligatory in almost all eases. 1 
fully concur in the following remarks by the Judicial Commissioner:— 

“ The system of disposing of Criminal trials rmi voce, unfler which the Verna¬ 
cular record of the evidence was altogether dispensed with, has unfortunately been done 
away with by the Ciwle of Criminal Procedure. During the first three quarters of the 
year the system was working well; l should have hoped to *ee it greatly extended, and 
1 think that its abolition is much to be regretted. This is almost the only point in 
whieh I believe that the efficiency of our Courts had suffered by the introduction of 
the Code ; but I look up m the I-'-.* ■!-• c \,"-i rinns one * * * . The 

most paltry case of cau- r. - hurt, tit- j- ti theft, and the most trivial ease of 

intimidation a.ul insult, must be tried und< r 1 >■ elaborate procedure laid down for 
the trial of the most important and dilUoult cases.” 

87. In concluding his Report,*Mr. Strachcy writes —“ I may say, with confidence, 
that great improvements iu the administration of Criminal Justice were effected 
during the year.” * * * . 

“ I believe that the real improvement was even greater than that which the 
Returns and Reports exhibit.” 
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SECTION III. 
Police. 


88. In my last Report I showed how the Police in these Provinces had been 
reorganized; how the cost of defensive establishments in this arm had been reduced from 
18 lakhs of Rupees or £180,000 to 11$ lakhs of Rupees or £112,500 per annum; and 
how within the year 1862 two Regiments of Irregular Infantry, and 250 Horse, in all 
2,000 men Horse and Foot, were discharged • the saving thereby to the State being 3& 
lakhs of Rupees, or £35,000. There is now not a vestige of the Irregular Regiments, 
or of the Military Police, or of the Levies, or of the old Civil Police j all these having 
been superseded by the organized Constabulary. It is now sufficient to state that this 
Constabulary, according to the scale last sanctioned by the Supreme Government, consists 
of the following Establishment:— 


The new Police 
Establishment. 


1 Inspector General per annum ... Rupees 

2 Deputy ditto ... ... „ 

12 District Superintendents ... „ 

9 Assistant ditto ... ... ,, 

44 Inspectors ... ... „ 

8 European Constables at 60 ... „ 

6,276 Foot Constabulary ... ... „ 

613 Mounted ditto ... ... „ 

Office Establishment ... „ 

Allow ance and Medical Establishment „ 

Clothing ... ... „ 

Contingencies ... ... ,, 


21,600 

24,000 

87,600 

40,800 

58,860 

5,760 

5,70,624 

1,67,712 

26,400 

22,512 

42,574 

32,500 


Extra and Temporary. 
Allowances, Pensions, &c. 

6,965 Men. 


„ .17,964 

Rupees 11,18,906 £111,890 


The above Establishments are paid for from the State Revenues. 

89. But within the year the Municipal Police has been thoroughly organized in 
the same manner as the Constabulary, and under the 

The Municipal Police. 

same departmental authority for all the Towns and 
Cities throughout these Provinces. There are now 82 places which have this Municipal 
Police; of which the total number amounts to 1,470 men of all ranks, at a cost of 
Rupees 1,09,996 or £10,996 per annum. This oharge is defrayed from the proceeds of a 
local octroi, commonly called Town duties. Besides these there is no Town Police or 
watch and ward of any kind. 
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90. The total Police Force may be thus exhibited:— 



Men of all 
ranks. 

| Cost per Annum. 

Rupees. 

£ 

111,990 

10,999 

Organized Constabulary 

Municipal ditto 

Total ... 

6,965 

1,470 

11,18,906 

1,09,996 

8,485 

12,29,90! 

1 

122,869 


This gives a rate of cost at Rupees 145 or £14-10 per ma*i per annum. 

91. In my last Report it was shewn that the new Police is moderate as compared 
with area and population, and is even below the standard laid down by the Police Com¬ 
mission ; being in the proportion of one Police-man to every 1,191 inhabitants, and to 
• The*. ...«*« d ^.,4 „„ Mi- ever X 15 8( l’ ,are “ ilc8 ;* tliat the Establishment lad 
matw of area »nd jxipulation, which arc been scrutinized throughout by Colonel II. Bruce, In- 

oft*n vague and not jwrtWtly correct. . ,, ... 

spector General ot Police m India, acting specially on 
behalf of the Supreme Government; that the number and strength of all the Guards 
Police reduced to « very moderate *^d all the posts had been revised ) that there was a 
#cal0, frequent intermixture with the inhabited tracts of wild, 

wooded and desolate country, favourable to crime and criminals; that there are three 
troublesome frontiers, adjoining Foreign territory, to be guarded; that every regard 
having been paid to financial requirements, the Police had been reduced to a minimum 
compatible with the performance of its varied duties and the ordinary protection of 
society. That such is really the case is confirmed by the experience of the year under 
review, especially as regards the Foot Polico. Looking to the quarters where crime 
occurs, it is evident that the Police Posts in the interior are just sufficient and no more; 
that in order to maintain the proper watch and intercommunication, the posts have 
just enough men; that at the stations and principal places every Guard has been brought 
down to the lowest point; that escort of treasure is made as unfrequent as possible; that 
to furnish the Guards and escorts, the men are hard pressed, and can seldom be relieved 
according to the prescribed routine. 


Pononai Guards dispensed with. 


92. Recently, in view to give relief to the Foot Police, the personal Guards hereto¬ 
fore allowed to Civil Officers, when not marching, have 
been given up every whero except in the Cutteesghur 
Division. The scale of Guards previously allowed to Civil Officers, when marching, has 
been reduced. This measure is fully justified by the peaceful condition of the country 
and the general good character of the people. On the other hand, the severity of the 
work devolving on the Foot Police will R somewhat lessened. 


98. From the sanctioned establishment of the Foot Police, as already given, one 
reduction has been made within the year. There was a reserve of 220 men at Chanda,* 
hat since it has been determined to fnoiutain a strong Military Detachment there, 
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The Mounted Police. 
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Further special reductions in the this reserve has been broken up. This will cause a 
Police Force. ^ saving during the current year 1803*64 of Rupees 22,704 

or £2,270. I have also proposed that the Jail and Treasury Guards should be taken by the 
Sepoys at Stations where Troops are stationed for reasons of general policy, such as 
Nagpore, Jubbulpore, Saugor and Hoshungabad. The principle has been approved by the 
Supreme Government ; and, if carried into effect, it will cause a saving of 221 men, and 
Rupees 18,381 or £1,838 per annum. As troops are cantoned at these Stations, they 
can take the Jail and Treasury duties without any infraction of the -principles recently 
established; for the rule that troops are never to be detached for duties that cau be as 
well taken yb the Police is strictly adhered to. Indeed, as explained in my last Report, 
all Military Detachments have been withdrawn from out-stations. 

94. The Mounted Poliee, 613 men of all ranks, as already exhibited in the Schedule, 
were formed, after a variety of reductions, from the 
remnant of the Mahratta Moolkee Horse. The honor¬ 
able antecedents of these men were explained in my last Report. It may bo admitted 
that the proportion of Mounted Poliee is high in these Provinces, as compared with some 
parts of India. But owing to the vast distances to be traversed, and the large number 
of scattered points to be watched, a certain strength in this arm will always be requisite. 
The present strength can, however, I believe, l»e somewhat, reduced without any veal 
difficulty arising. The Supreme Government have approved the proposal to make a 
reduction. The men do not, as a body, prove efficient. Many among them arc excellent 
horsemen, are of a reliable character, and are possessed of considerable power of endurance. 
But many others have proved themselves useless as Police-men, and unable to conform 
to any- reasonably strict system. The inefficient men are now l»eing carefully eliminated, 
and the effect will probably be in the course of a few months to reduce the mounted 
branch by nearly one-hall’, at a saving of from Rupees 70,000 to 80,000, or £7 to 8,000 
per annum. 

93. Both the Judicial and the Poliee Authorities have urged the necessity of 
Enforcement of reaponsiWlity of awakening the landholders, groat and small, to a 
Leudhulder* m Poliee mutter*. keener sense-of their duties in respect to the preven¬ 

tion and detection of crime. Steps are being taken to remind them, practically, of their 
obligations both by ancient custom, by the terms of their tenure, and by the actual Law'. 
But it is further proposed to vest a number of landholders with the Police powers in an 
honorary capacity. This measure appears, from the published Reports, <o have been 
adopted with success in some parts of the Punjab. The list of landholders in tins 
Central Provinces recommended for them? powers (which bus been submitted to Govern¬ 
ment) comprises— -firstly, those Chiefs and Zemirularies, which have been mentioned in. the 
preceding paragraph 83, who have regular jurisdiction trfed establishments of their own. 
secondly, Jaghoerdan* who have large estates; and thirdly, vesjwiotable persons, landholders 
The conferring <»f honorary Police »**<* others residing in the interior of Districts. In the. 
powers on landholders. case of landholders these special powers and responsi¬ 

bilities will be superadded to the general obligation which hinds all landholders to put 
down crime and to aid the Police. But the consciousness of being selected for character 
%nd position to exercise Police powers under the Law will, it is hopOd, thoroughly' enlist 
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the nominees on the side of order, and incite them to redouble exertions in their own 
estates, and induce them to exert a salutary influence over their neighbours. And, as a 
practical consideration, it is certain that if the landholders generally, or even an influen¬ 
tial section of them, could be brought into a state of active opposition against the 
Criminal classes, that would do more to stop crime than any measure that could he 
dovised. 

96. In the Police Force already described no account is taken of the Police 
maintained by some independent. Rajahs and Chiefs, nor of the Zemindaree Police, nor 
of the ordinary so-called Village Police; all of which are maintained by the people 
It is to Ik* rememl*ered that a considerable portiou of the area of the country is occupied 
by the jurisdictions of Chiefs and Zemindars, which arc all, .more or loss, under British 
control. Their existence affords important aid to the Police Department. 

97. The Itajahs and Chiefs alluded to are those of Bustur, Khuronde (Kola- 

Native Chief* Police hunch ) and Kakeir, on the south-east of the Nagpore 

1 *' wl ‘ rH - country, the thirteen Gurjat Rajahs in the Sumbul- 

pore District; ami the Mttkrye Chief in the Hoshnngabad District. All these maintain 
ediihlidiment* of their own. The Zemindaree Police is maintained by various kinds 
of Chiefs called Zemindars on their own estates. These Zemindaree jurisdictions, exist 
largely in Chuttecsghur, where they encircle the Raepore and Belaspore jurisdictions as 
with a girdle; in the country between the west hank of the Wyn Gunga* and the Mundla 
Hills; in the heart of the Saut.poora Rung 4 near the Sanitarium of Mohton aud the 
Puchniurree Hills; in the lower'Valley of the Wvn Gunga near Chanda; along the left 
hank of the Godavery; and in various parts of the Sumbulpore District. 

OS. Regarding the Village Police much enquiry and consideration has been devoted 
to the subject during the year under review. The 

Tim Viilaire Pollco Servant*. . , . , , , 

ultimate decision lias not been quite readied ; but at 
present the prescriptive status, rights and perquisites of the men called Village Police 
arc being recorded ami recognised. These, men, who exist every where under various 
names, are found to he, according to ancient custom, Village Mrran.ft, rather than Village 
Police. Whatever Police authority may exist in villages is centred in the landholders, 
or petty proprietors. These are the persons who, by the common law, and by long pres- 
soription, are really responsible for doing whatever may be emergency required in a case, 
until the action of the regular Police shall commence, and of rendering aid even after 
that action shall have commenced. It is to /hem, rather than to the Village servants, that 
we have a right to look for Police service. If the landholder be made to feel this 
responsibility, he will make such use of the Village servants as may be proper. But if 
the Village servants weft unduly elevated, then the natural responsibility ami 
authority of the landholders would he weakened. I am, therefore, not prepared, uflder 
existing circumstances in these Provinces, to advocate any thing like an organization 
or transformation of the Village servants into Village Police, or to interfere in their favor 
regarding their emoluments. They arc really the servants of the Villages; their labour 
has its market value, and that is represented by the payments in kind, and the perquisites 
they receive. Their places must apparently be worth keeping, otherwise why have %ey 

h 
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been retained from father to son, and why are they not abandoned at a time when every 
kind of labor is so much in demand ? But if once the State begins to fix emolument*, 
or to do any thing lwvond registering the status quo ante, then experience in these 
Provinces shews that the mon will ctamour for salaries. Then there would arise a 
charge of many lakhs of Rupees; which charge would have to bo defrayed partly by the 
landholders, who would deem it a burden, and partly by the State in the shape of 
deductions from the Land Revenue assessment. Various steps have indeed, at various 
times, been taken in these Provinces in this direction. But I do not now propose to 
adopt any measure beyond that of recording the pre-existent rights and duties of Village 
servants, just as all other rights are recorded at the Settlement. 

99. It will now be proper to note the result of the new Poliee system, so far as 
that can be known, during the first year of its operation. 


100. In the first place the system cannot us yet lie affirmed to have caused any 
Meet ..f the now Mrs system eii diminution of crime, nor to have made any marked ini- 
the state of crime. pression on the criminal classes. It has boon already 

seen (in the Section which treats of Criminal J usliee) that the Returns for the past year shew 
an increase in all kinds of crime. That crime lias really increased need not necessarily 
lie inferred. But at all events it would be premature to uver that the prevention or 
repression of crime has been appreciably improved as yet. Jn one important respect, 
namely, dacoitoe or gang robbery, the Poliee have ns yet failed to stop or even to cheek 
that crime, which has still continued as lnul us ever. I incline to think that in the first 
instance criminals took advantage of the change, in distribution of out-jiosts and such 
like arrangements, to make depredations. During the present rainy season the crime 
ceases from stress of weather (except on the frontier); hut during the cold season some 
systematic arrangement must be made with a view to the final extinction "of ducoitee. 


It has been shewn how dacoitees have occurred from external causes beyond 
the control of the Poliee. Still such eases ought to bo met. and followed up by 


Rang Robbery or Ducoitee. 


the Police with spirit and energy. Now both on the 
Saugor and the Chutteesghur Frontiers instances havo 


occurred of snpineness or cowardice on their part, and one signal ease occurred in which 


the Poliee tliemselves incited men to commit dacoitees with the secret intention of obtain- 


ing credit by capturing the dacoits. Of the general aggregate of these cases, only one- 
third were prosecuted to conviction. In two eases, however, whole gangs were captured. 
In one case a gang was followed up into the wild country on the Snmbulpore Frontier 
and several of the robbers taken after armed resistance. Of murders and of highway 
robberies the Poliee detected and prosecuted successfully about one-half. Whether the 


increased number under the head of house-breaking and ordinary theft aflbrd any proof of 
real increase in these crimes is doubtful. But the increased number of eases under the 
lieaS of cattle-stealing is so far creditable, to the Police as shewing that they havo brought 
more of those eases to light. And, inasmuch as the real occurrences of cattle-stealing do 


„ . greatly exceed any detection yet attempted, it is to be 

hoped that the number appearing m the Returns may 
become greater still. Again the increased number of receivers lit stolen property brought 
to Ifctection by the now Police redounds to its credit. Iu respect to the recover)- of 
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stolen property, Rupees 58,191 or £5,819 were recovered by the Police in 1862, against 
Rupees 67,311 or £6,731 recovered by the old Police and the aggrieved parties together 
in. 1861. This amount is equal to about one-third of the property represented to have 
been stolen, but the real aggregate value of property stolen can never be accurately 
known. 


Total of cases brought to trial 


1861 ... 

1862 ... 


101. Of all the crimes and offences taken together, 
more eases were brought to trial in 1862 than in 1861, 
as follows:— 

Cases. Persons. 

. 11,339 ... 21,072 

. 12,372,... 22,556 


The increase also was mainly in non-bailable offences, and this circumstance is also satis¬ 
factory. It is to he observed also that during the year under review the Police acted on 
the old law now repealed, which prohibited their interference in cases of theft without 
application from the aggrieved party, and were thus restrained from doing more than 
report the vast majority of thefts. The scope of their action in this respect has now been 
enlarged, and the result will, doubtless, he an increased number of thieves apprehended. 
Again of the persons brought to trial a greater proportion were convicted in ] 862 than 
in 1861—76'29 per cent, of the whole tried being convicted in the latter year, and 63’7-t 
per cent, in the former. Ail the above facts shew that the new Police were more success¬ 
ful in arresting and prosecuting criminals than the old. Still the want of detective power 
is one of the principal, perhaps the greatest, drawback in the new Police. The creation of 
a detective element must he a work of time, hut as yet there is not much trace, of it. On 
the whole the tendency of the facts is satisfactory, and seems to shew that a change for 
the better is setting in. 


Executive Work of tie t'olice. 


102. In its executive capacity (os distinguished from the repression and detection 
of crime) the conduct of the new Police, as a body, has 
lieen good. In drill, order, external discipline, tho men 
have reached a fair pvolieieuey. They know the use of their arms and the few exercises 
that arc prescribed. They have guarded a daily average of 3,121 prisoners distributed 
over 16 Jails; they have given sentries to seventy-five Treasuries and Court Houses in 
the stations and in the interior of Districts; they have occupied 367 posts ; they have 
patrolled about 7,6tO miles of road; they have escorted (50) Fifty Lakhs of Rupees of 
Treasure. These varied duties they have performed with unquestionable efficiency. 


103. Efforts have been made, with Borne success, to instruct the Police ju Criminal 
Education and Instruction of tbo law and Procedure, and to diffuse a tincture of educa- 
tion even among the privates. The European Officers 
have passed good examinations in the prescribed tests. Normal Schools are established 
at tour of the principal stations, wheic the Native Officers and selected privates may 
study the Penal Code and Criminal Procedure, and he examined by examiners appointed 
for that purpose. At the head-quarters of every District there is a School where privates 
may learn to read and write, and a School for the education of the sons of Police-men, 
and all these Schools are well attended. 
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104. The number of Police-men punished by the Magistrates during the year is 
as Mows:— 



Pined. 

Imprisoned. 

Transported. 

Hanged. 

Total. 

Chief Constables 

... 3 

3 


... 

6 

Head Constables 

... 11 

6 



17 

Constables 

... 19 

40 

1 

1 

61 

Total 

... 33 

49 

1 

1 

84 


Besides these, there have been 16 Chief Constables, 83 Head Constables and 219 
Constables dismissed deparfmentally. In ninny cases these punishments were inflicted 
for bribery and corruption. The occurrence of such convictions confirms the impression 
that the new system possesses superior facilities for the detection and punishment of 
misconduct of the Poliee themselves. In respect to dismissals, it is to lie noted that, at 
the outset, many men were admitted who proved unequal to the exigencies of the new 
system. It is to be hoped that dismissals will heeome less and less frequent. The eon 
sciousness of permanency and the hope of promotion ty merit are essential to the 
popularity of the service. 

105. The relations between the Police Department and the Magistracy have lieen 
Satisfactory relation*. i*tvrccn the uniformly «r 0( , ( j a, u l honourable to both parties. 
Police and the MjijfUtratw. Disputes and jealousies have been happily unknown. 

At first the Deputy Commissioners, supposing the Police to lie an entirely separate and 
independent Department, misapprehended the extent of their own responsibility for the 
Police administration, and the degree of supervision required from themselves. These 
misapprehensions have been removed by the various infractions issued; and the Deputy 
Commissioners fully understand that the Police, thougli Drpartmentally independent, is 
still an instrument under the control of the Magistrates. 


106. The Commissioners and the Deputy Commissioners almost invariably report 

well of the conduct and character of the new Poliee, 
Good character of the New Police. , ., ,. . . ,, 

and consider it to constitute an improvement over the 

old. This testimony, from authorities necessarily impartial and well informed, must carry 

considerable weight. So far as I can learn, it appears that the Poliee are now less 

oppressive and altogether more considerate towards the people than formerly. An 

improvement in all respects was indeed to be looked for by reaspn of the additional 

organization, the increased European supervision, and the advantages offered to every 

grade from the private upwards. If such improvement were not perceptible, there 

would be ground for disappointment. But it is satisfactory to know that there is no 

disappointment, and that reasonable anticipations are realized. Though I have stated 

the shortcomings of the new Poliee without sparing any, still I have tried to do justice 

to its merits. I do certainly, for one, believe in tho excellence of the new system. 

Looking to the zeal and ability of the Inspector General (Colonel Taylor) and of his 

Officers, I anticipate that this system will be worked well; and that, if so worked, it will 

remedy existing deficiencies, and result eventually in complete sneoess. 
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107. The orders of the Viceroy have been received for the abolition of the separate 
Abolition of the Thuggee Depot- Thuggee Department in these Provinces, as in all other 
roBnt - British Territories. Most of the special establishments 

belonging to that Department are either to be discharged, or incorporated with the re¬ 
gular Police. The excellent School of Industry at Jubbulpore, for the reformation of 
Thugs and the proper education of their children, is to be retained. The success of the 
operations for the suppression of Thuggee, carried on through many years, has been so 
great, that the special Thuggee Agency can lie dispensed with. It is right, however, to 
remember the immense debt of gratitude which Native society in these Provinces owes 
to that Department. It was within the limit* of the Nerbudda country that Sir W.' 
Sleeman first began those proceedings against the Thugs which have ended in the apparent 
extinction of that dreadful tribe. The gain thereby obtained in arresting the loss of 
innocent life, and in protecting the roads from the most awful and mysterious crimes, is 
great beyond estimation. The achievements of the Thuggee Department will be long and 
thankfully remembered by the people in these Provinces as among the happiest triumphs 
of British Rule. It is right that I should add that the present General Superintendent, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ilervev, has been very successful in his Departmental proceedings in 
this part of India, and has afforded cordial assistance to this administration. 

SECTION IV. 

J A I I. S. 

10H. In my last Report (paragraphs 15fi to 158) I gave a general description 

of the Jails in these Provinces, to which description, 
Inspector of Prison* appointed. , , 

there is, as yet, but little to be added. During the 

year under review, however, anJpispector of Prisons has been ap]>niiited. That Officer 
did not join till the year was half over j but he has inspected all the Jails in these Pro¬ 
vinces. This measure has not., of course, been yet fruitful of results; but it has laid the 
foundation on which the future structure of reform will he raised. 

10i>. In respect to Jail buildings within the year, the following operations have 
Jail imil imp, been carried out. A vacant Military Hospital at 

, Nag]lore has been fitted up and converted into an 

excellent Jail, holding two hundred prisoners, and the work-sheds of the old Jail in 
the city have been improved. Complete designs and estimates for a new Central Jail' 
have been framed, and a carefully selected site has been prepared; it is hoped the work 
will be very shortly commenced. At Raepore designs and estimates have been prepared 
for a Central Jail for the Chutteesghur Division and the work has been commenced. 
At Belaspore (where the old Jail was nothing more than a hovel of the meanest kind) 
an old Military Hospital has been converted into an excellent Lock-up for fifty prisoners. 
At Suinbulpore a new Lock-up or small Jail has been designed and commenced. Thus 
the Chutteesghur Division (whore formerly the Jails were of the worst description) is 
being provided with a new sit of Prisons. At Chaudah a temporary Jail has been con¬ 
structed. At Mandht, a new Lock-up is being designed. 
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Increase in the number of Prisoners. 


110. As a rale, the Jails are over-crowded; a result to which the abolition of 
flowing ha* partly contributed. The existing; accom¬ 
modation was calculated to be sufficient for 2,421 pri¬ 
soners ; whereas the strength on the 81st December 18(52 amouted to 4,020 prisoners. 
Considering* the state of the Jail buildings, this circumstance is likely to cause anxiety. 
The number of prisoners, too, appears to be on the increase: the number rose from 8,620 
on 1st January 18(52 to 4,08 A on 1st January 18G3. 


111. The general average charge per head per annum for 1862 amounts to 
, „ „. Rupees 41-10-i, or £(•&♦. 3^/., which is somewhat loss 

• Average cost of Prisoners. , 

than the average lor 1S(»1, namely Rupees 42-9-6, 
or £4. 5a. 'l\d. The decrease in 1862 is, however, really more than it seems, os the 
price of provisions rose considerably in that period. The average is, however, still too 
high; and it is to be hoped that the Inspector will succeed in effecting a reduction 
during the current year. As the first step in this direction, u proper scale of Dietary 
has been fixed, the former allowance having been in some eases excessive. It is to be 
borne in mind that the cost of guarding the prisoners will, until Jail buildings shall have 
been completed, Ik; higher here titan in older provinces. 


In-door lalx>r nystoiu. 


112. The in-door labor system has Wen more strictly enforced than heretofore in 
most Jails. I5u< at some stations, owing to the extreme 
scarcity of labor, the services of the prisoners for local 
works out of doors continue to be indispensable. In some Jails tin* number of prisoners 
detached for menial and miscellaneous duties, within the precincts of the Jail, was found 
to be excessive, teuding to idleness and waste of time. This has been rectified. 


11.‘5. It follows, from the above, that (lie system of Jail manufactures hits not been 
thoroughly introduc'd. Resides the difficulty in respect 
to the attendance of prisoners at this kind of work, 
there is generally a deficiency of workshops, which warn can only he gradually supplied. 
Rut its operation has been increased during the year in the principal Jails. The direct 
cash profits from the sale of Jail manufactures ha* amounted to 6,615 Rupees or £661 j 
and the value of articles manufactured by prisoners for prison use is estimated at 
Rupees 13,300 or £1,330. The manufactures consist mainly of durreo, carpets, blankets, 
cloths, horse gear, and the like. There are Pa]»or Manufactures in the Nagpore and 
Jubbulpore Jails, and also Lithographic Presses, which are working successfully. 
Gardens are attached to nearly all the Jails, and some of them are in excellent order. 


114. Out of 3,736 prisoners, there were 500 eases of recommitment, that is, prison¬ 
ers who had been in Jail before, or one out of every seven. This is an unfavorable sign. 

115. Some progress has been made in all the Jails in instructing the prisoners to 
read and write. These forced scholars have been examined by Officers of the Educa¬ 
tional Department; 1,205 prisoners out of 3,736 are reported to be able to read or write. 


The good behaviour system, whereby prisoners who have conducted them¬ 
selves well are rewarded by mitigation of terms of their 
sentence, is being introduced; and Rules for that pur¬ 
pose are being framed. 


116. 


Improvement? in Jail diwiplino. 
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117. Owing to the general want of cells, there has been but little solitary or sepa¬ 
rate confinement; and in the present state of the buildings the grouping of prisoners 
according to classes of crime is very imporfect. 


Health of Prisoners. 

118. Tliat 1 lie general health of the prisoners has 
been good, will be seen from the following Return :— 

Daily uvuru#;e nnmltcr of 
prisoner* in .tail. 

Daily avprnpr jMjrmitatfe 
of nick. 

Pert-outage of dentin* during- the year on daily average 
uunilier of prisoner*. 

3,1173-37 

5*07 

4-13 


At the present time of writing, however, Cholera has made its appearance in three 
Jails. 

IIP. The general conduct of the prisoners would appear to he good from the small 
returns of punishments inflicted. The number of escapes 47 (out of which .‘JO were re¬ 
captured) is large; but this is partly owing to the defectiveness of the Jail lmildiugs. 

120. At. some stations th“ Civil Surgeons have undertaken tin* ebargo of the Jails, 
in subordination to the Deputy Commissioners, and have rendered good service in that 
capacity. 1 hope that in all cases a fixed scale of pecuniary allowance may be attached 
to the charge of the Jails. Tin* Jail at. Nagpore has been placed under the immediate 
control of the Inspector of Prisons. 

CHAPTER I V .—R nvn u e . 

Section 1.—Land Tax. 


The yield of the Laud Tax. 


121. In my last Report the Land Tax for the year 1862-64 was estimated at 53} 
• lakhs or £522,500. The demand, however, for the year 

has amounted to 5.'1,51,400 Rupees, or £545,140, and 
the amount actually collected within the year to Rupees 54,1.0,554, or £541,055. The 
actual result is slight ly above the estimate, and t he difference, such as it is, appears on 
the right side. The Land Tax is nourishing; there has been no agricultural distress, 
and no important reduction of demand has been found necessary any where. On the 
other hanfl, the rates ut which the Land Tax is fixed are known to he light. There is no 
difficulty whatever in collection ; no coercive processes are ever resorted to; the only 
process required is the issue of notices to pay (dusluks), and these are diminishing 
yearly. Thus there is no drawback to the satisfaction with which a slight increase is 
to be regarded. The present figure is the highest which the Land Tax has ever reached 
in these Provinces. The prices of agricultural produce have risen during the year, and 
the exportation of grain from the Nerbuddu Valley towards Bombay and from the 
Nagpore and Chutteesghur Country t -wards the Deccan has been considerable. These 
circumstances are favorable to tho landholders in these Provinces. 

122. In my last Report, paragraphs 174 to 101, the tenure of land in these 

Provinces was explained. The conclusion was that, 
Tenure of Land. for the most part, the villages or estates were held 
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by farmers of the middle class, not largo and not petty. These farmers are now being 
recognized as proprietors, so that generally each Village will belong to a single proprie¬ 
tor with tenants under him. These proprietors will hold a medium position, less than 
that of a large Zemindar, but abovo that of a peasant proprietor. Their proprietary 
rights in their respective estates will be in all respects absolute, subject only to the 
payment of Land Tax. The tenure (as it is about to be fully developed) has originated 
in circumstances of long existence; and it must be accepted for good or evil. But 
whatever other advantages it may or may not have it does so far benefit society, in that 
it strengthens and fosters a good middle class. There will be the tenaufc at will, the 
tenants with right of occupancy, the small proprietor, the Zemindar, the rural Chief; 
and the gradation will thus be complete. The class of village proprietors scattered all 
over the interior of the country may become an engine for good, inasmuch as their power 
is widely extended, and any beneficial influence successfully exerted upon them will be 
sure to extend itself throughout their estates. Thus thoy may become an useful link 
between the Government and the mass of the agricultural population. 

128. But this present state of transition from farmer to proprietor is necessarily 
to them one of anxiety, which will only l>e quite dispelled when the settlement, now 
in progress, shall be completed. Every month's exprience shows the desirability of 
bringing the settlement operations to a satisfactory completion; while this is pending 
the landholders refrain from expending the capital, or making the exertions which 
are necessary to improve their estates, or even to maintain existing cultivation at its 
proper standard. Moreover, until the terras of the settlement are finely declared, these 
people constantly evince unreasonable suspicion of the intentions of Government. Every 
effort has been made to elucidate to them the vast improvement in their condition and 
prospects; and in every District I have had large numbers of them assembled together 
uud huve explained the whole subject to them. In the present condition of these 
Provinces it is a measure of primary and fundamental .importance to determine the 
property in land as a right in itself immutable, subject only to the payment of a moderate 
Land Tax fixed for long periods. 


124. Within the year under review great efforts have been made to advance the 

„ , , settlement in all Districts of these Provinces. The 

Progress of the nettlement. ...... 

operations have been commenced ao tndio m seven 
Districts within the year; in the remaining ten Districts they have been proceeded with 
vigorously. Thus the settlement is in progress in all the seventeen Districts of these 
Provinces. Three new' Settlement Officers (Civil Servants) have been appointed, and 
five Deputy Commissioners have been (by the appointment of substitutes) relieved of 
their District duties, so that they might devote themselves to the settlement. Thirteen 
Assistants and Extra Assistants (including Uncovenanted European and Native) have been 
employed in deciding settlement cases, and subordinate Officials to the number of about 
600 have been engaged in the work. 

125. In order that the stages in the work—sueh as the demarcation of boundaries, 


Special iiwpoction of the settlement. 


the field measurement, the compilation of statistics, the 
registration of rights, the method of investigating 


tenures, and the like, might be arranged according to the best experience with an 
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uniform practice and procedure, in order that the various Establishments might be 
apportioned to the several branches of work in the most economical manner; and in 
order that the work itself might be abridged and sham of nil superfluities. A special 
Officer was, under the sanction of the Supreme Government, deputed to inspect all the 
settlements. This Officer, Captain Hector Mackenzie, Secretary to Chief Commissioner* 
was thus deputed, and visited the Settlement Offices in every District (save Chutteesghur) > 
and, after a lengthened examination, it is hoped that great improvements in system have 
bceu effected, and much economy introduced. 


Asaciwifieiit of the Laud Tax. 


120. Previously to the year under review, the operations had for some years been 
confined chiefly to the measurement of the land; an 
essential preliminary which had generally been well 
performed. In the Nagpore District the assessment of a sniad portion had been declared ; 
but in no other part of these Provinces had any assessments of the Land Tax itself 
been made. Considering, then, that the field measurement had been made to a large 
extent every where, the first cure during the working season of 1862-68 lm> been to com¬ 
pile and collate the masses of available statistics, and to frame the assessments of the 
Land Tax. To this object the energies of every Settlement Officer have been directed. 
The. work necessarily occupies some little time, inasmuch us the Assessing Officer must 
visit every village, or nearly every village which is to be assessed. The result is that 
the assessments are now being framed and brought out in eleven Districts. During the 
current recess season, which terminates in October, the following assessment will l>c 
declared :— 


Total Revenue assessed. 


Districts. 

Total Villages 
assessed. 

Rupees. 

£. 

Saugor 

(•75 

1,00,507 

16,059 

Dmnoh 

6S6 

1,46, mu 

14,613 

Jubbulporc •... 

£,435 

4,7 4,251 

47,425 

Nursiugpore 

(ill 

1,90,7 SO 

19,078 

lioshungabad 

472 

So ,00 9 

8,503 

Baitool 

1,39(1 

1,80,298 

13,929 

Seonee 

727 

1,27,241 

12,724 

Chindwarra 

220 

38,303 

3,839 

Nagrpore 

1,750 

6,01,937 

60,193 

Wurdu 

OSS 

8,89,129 

38,812 

Bhundara 

491 

1,20,774 

12,077 

Total 

10,461 

24,79,569 

2,47,956 


The aggregate represents nearly half the Land Revenue of these Provinces as having 

k 
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been assessed. This is among the most important of all the operations undertaken by 
this Administration during the year under review. 


127. These proceedings enable me to state. 

the 

rates 

per 

acre 

at 

which the 

Average rates of Assessment. 

Land Tax in 

these 

Provinces 

is to fall. In the 

Saugor District 

the 

average 

rate per 

cultivated acre 

vill be— 



Ks. 

As. 

p. 

* 

o. (1. 

In Dumoli 



... 0 

Id 

0 

0 

1 3 

In Nursingpore ... 



... 0 

15 

9 

0 

l 101 

In Seonee 



... 0 

9 

0 

0 

1 11 

In Nagpore 



... 0 

12 

0 

(1 

1 G 

In Jubbulpore ... • 



. . 1 

4 

0 

0 

2 G 

In Iloshungabad * 



... 0 

H 

0 

0 

1 0 

In llaitool 



. . 0 

8 

1) 

0 

1 0 

In Wurda 



... 0 

HI 

0 

0 

1 11 

In ChindAvurra ... 



... 0 

9 

0 

(1 

i n 

In Uhuudura 



... 0 

12 

0 

0 

1 0 


It may lie, without doubt, affirmed that these rates are moderate, representing 
only a small proportion of the value of the gross produce, and leaving a largo margin 
to the landholder for his own profit and for the improvement of his estate. 

128. The period over which the limitation of the Government demand, according 
Period Of limitation erf the Owen.- to tJie new assessment., is to extend is thirty years for 

meat Demand. all districts alike. This has been sanctioned by 

Government. It has also been recommended that the boon of a permanent settlement, 
that is the limitation of the Government demand in perpetuity, should lie conceded to 
those landholders who might have brought their estates to a high state of cultivation. 
The Government have decided that, after the lapse of ten years, from the commencement 
of the new settlement, and therefore even within the period of that settlement, those 
landholders who may lie thought worthy of the concession, ami who may desire a perpetual 
limitation of the Government demand, may have their assessments revised with a view 
to such limitation in perpetuity !>eiag declared. 

129. Second only in importance to the declaration of assessment is the determina¬ 

tion of proprietary right, as already desorilx-d. This 
Declaration of Proprietary Right*. • r & -n . , . 

has lieen judicially done in 5,820 village* up to 1st 

July. In all the Districts taken together there are hundreds of these important, own 
being decided every month. In the eases thus decided the farmer is placed out of 
suspense by being declared proprietor, and can then, with confidence, set alxmt improving 
his estate. 

J30. During the year also cases of rent-free* tenures have been investi¬ 

gated. Some 19,881 villages have had their boundaries 
marked off', ami 17,203 villages have been measured up 
field by field, including estates measured in previous 
years, and also those measured in the current; there 
must now be some 43,00U square miles of cultivated 


• Then* are claim* 
to bold tile land free 
Rerunue-frte of Land Tax, and 
Tenure*. »hotdd inure projMjrly 

hu railed Revt-nne- 
true. 








Suit* for Kent. 
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and inhabited country in these Provinces measured up field by field, and piece 
by piece. 

181. The Revenue Authorities decided 5,031 suits for rent in 1862-03 against 
4,156 in 1S61 -62. These will in future be decided judi¬ 
cially under Act X. of 1859 by the Regular Courts. 

132. A set of Rules to cheek the apportionment of waste lands, to which no 

Apportionment of W«, Lmh. re “ onaWc Instantiated, has been framed, 

and obtained the approval of the Viceroy. Without 
these precautions, there is apprehension that many square miles, as yet of unknown value, 
might be inadvertently allotted to village landholders. These men would, if unchecked, 
claim quantities of waste which they had never even seen or trodden, and with which 
they could do nothing. But while the just rights of the State arc guarded, the rights of 
individuals in respect to grazing, to pasturage, to wood cutting and the like are care¬ 
fully respected. All special claims are heard ; and even where no right is proved, a 
liberal allowance of waste is made in proportion to the cultivated land. 

133. In my last Report, paragraph 190, it was mentioned that tenant right is 
being protected, and that cultivators are having their 
hereditary title (involving right of occupancy) examined 
and recognized. 

131. The body of ISative Village Accountants (Putwarees) are receiving in the 
Settlement Depart,meat the best practical education in 
their duties. 


Tenant Higlit. 


Village Accountant*. 


Settlement ('mlo. 


135. In order that the Settlement Department might be instructed in its duties, 
all the former orders issued by various authorities at 
various times have been collected, and selections made ; 
to these supplementary orders on fresh points have been added, and the whole having 
been framed into a complete Settlement Code have been submitted to the Viceroy for 
sanction. The Cotie comprises not only the principal matters relating to procedure of 
the settlement, but also to the various rights, interests, privileges and responsibilities, 
which this great operation creates, as affecting all classes of the agricultural community. 


136. 

The Itygc Zemindar*, 
estates. 


The status and rights of the large Zemindars, mentioned in paragraph 191 of 
my last Report, have been specially enquired into. 1 
have myself seen them all, and visited most of their 
A special Report on the subject will shortly be submitted to Government. 


137. In my last Report, paragraph 199, the reasons were explained why a special 

Commissioner is needed to superintend the settlement 
Special Settlement Commissioner. . . . . , , . . , 

operations. During this last season, as already stated, 
the settlements have in all districts (save Ohnttecsghur) been inspected by an Officer 
specially deputed for that purpose, and great advantage has been derived thereby. But 
the experience thus gained has shewn more completely than ever how much a permanent 
supervising Officer is needed to secure uniformity of practice; adaptation of all establish¬ 
ments to the economical and prompt performance of work; abridgment of unnecessary 
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Repair of Tanks. 


business ; and due consideration of all rights and interests to be dealt with. For these 
objects the Viceroy has recently been pleased to sanction the appointment of a Settle¬ 
ment Commissioner, who will strictly supervise all the Settlement operations throughout 
the Central Provinces. The constant scrutiny which will thus be maintained will not only 
cause the work to be better done, and the enquiries to l>e more complete, but will also 
repay the cost of the special inspection by the economies that will be enforced. 

138. In my last Report, paragraph 206, the necessity of examining and repairing 
the numerous tanks of various sizes in the Nagpore 
Province was explained. Since then an Officer has 
been appointed as Superintendent of Irrigation with a small Establishment of Native 
Surveyors. During the season of 1862-63 about 1,550 tanks in the Nagpore Province 
have been examined. Of the smaller ones many, indeed most, were found to be in good 
order. Among the larger ones many were found to be in need of repair. In some cast* 
the repair was undertaken by the people themselves ; in many cases they were allowed 
an advance from Government to help in defraying the cost, and to be repaid hereafter by 
annual instalments ; and in some special cases assistance was given from Local Funds. 
The total sura for repair of tanks granted by advances and from Local Funds during 
the year amounts to Rupees 38,737 or £3,873. Several important sites for possible future 
tanks or lakes have !>ocn discovered, its also the remains of old tanks in the depth of 
the jungles, either left unfinished by their authors, or else neglected for ages, and now 
abandoned without even the faintest tradition as to when, how’, or by whom, they 
were made. 


SECTION II. — OTHER TAXES. 


Salt Tax, Excise, Stamps, &o. 


139. The mode in which the Salt Tax is levied in these Provinces was described 

The yield of the Hitlt. Tux. '“’ ,t 215, and 1 n«d 

not repeat what is there explained. For the year 

1861- 62 the total collections under this head amounted to Rupees 9,95,290 or £9*9,529. 
For the year under review 1862-63, they amounted to Rupees 12,25,43 V or £122,543, 
showing an increase over the preceding year of Ruj>oes 2,30,144 or £23, tilt. This 
increase, amounting to 2$ lakhs of Rupees (£22,500), must be in part owing to im¬ 
proved management and increased consumption. But it is also owing in part* to the 
Districts of Hoshungabod and Baitool and part of Nursittgpore District having been 
brought under taxation for the first time during 1862-63. These Districts were Formerly 
exempted virtually. But by local arrangements they are now made to pay the same 
Salt Tax as their neighbours, and the receipts from them have, during the last year, 

1862- 63, amounted to Rupees 1,05,05t or £10,505. The unnecessary immunity enjoyed 
by the Town of Saugor has also been abolished within the year, and that has caused 
an increase to the revenue. 


110. The rate of duty at three Rupees or six shillings per maund of 82 lbs., which 
has been fixed uniformly with that of the North-Western Provinces, is somewhat high for 
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Customs Line*. 


Excise on Spirits. 


these Provinces, and is in some places complained of. So far ns the interests of these 
Provinces are concerned, there would he no objection to the duty being: lowered ; but this 
could not be effected while the North-Western Provinces' rate remains as at present, 
inasmuch os uniformity is indispensable. 

141. At present the duty is levied on two lines: one called the Imperial and one 
the Local. The manner in which these two lines are 
connected with each other is shewn in the annexed 
Sketch Map. It would be desirable to have, if possible, one Hue that should follow the 
outler limit of these Provinces on their Western and South-Western Frontiers. I have 
recommended that this arrangement be tried ; if it should succeed, there would be con¬ 
siderable economy in the cost of collection ; which now amounts to 2d} per cent, on the 
gross yield for the Imperial line, and 9} per cent., for the Local line. There would still 
remain Eastern Nagpore or Chutteesghur, which must always have a special line of its own. 

112. The excise on spirits amounted to Rupees 8,01,840, or £80,1 Si in 1861-62, and 
to Rupees 0,61,329 or £00,132 in 1802-63, shewing a 
decrease on the latter of Rupees 1,10, 517 or £14,051. 
The decrease is owing to the introduction of the Sudder Distillery system into the Saugor 
and Ncrbudda Districts. The old system, which farmed out to the highest bidder the exclu¬ 
sive privilege of selling liquor, was objectionable; as tending to artificially encourage drink¬ 
ing, and as raising up a class of men under direct Government patronage whose interest it 
must be to diffuse a taste for spirits among the people. Whatever the theory may have been, 
the practical effect of this system in these Provinces was to render liquor extremely cheap, 
and to place it within the reach of even the poorest classes. The new method (called the 
Sudder Distillery system) withholds all such encouragement, and merely prescribes certain 
places where alone liquor may be distilled bv those who choose to do so, and removed only 
on payment of a fixed rate of duty by licensed vendors. The effect of this is to enable the 
fiscal authorities to maintain the duty at the highest, rate possible, without giving rise to 
smuggling. The tendency of these measures is to diminish consumption, and yet to 
obviate any serious fiscal loss by raisiug the maximum of revenue on the minimum of spirits. 
The object of the change, however, is not to increase revenue, but to obviate the moral 
objections to which the old system was justly open. If, in order to effect such a reform, 
some loss of excise revenue should be incurred, the sacrifice will not be material. 

143. Iu the Saugor and Nerbudda Districts the new system had caused no appre¬ 
ciable loss of revenue in the best populated Districts. 
But in the Hill Districts (Seoneo, Muiulla and Baitool) 
the excise revenue has very greatly decreased. The manner iu which the decrease has 
ocourred is somewhat remarkable. These hilly regions are chiefly inhabited by Gonds and 
also by other tribes of similar character, such as Gowlees, Mchras, Purdhans, and the 
like. In the present generation those people, and especially the Gonds, are notoriously 
addicted to liquor; and it is apprehended that they are degenerat ing, perhaps decreasing 
in numbers, and lapsing into Savagery. Yet it has been often asserted that in a former 
generation they were not quite such drunkards, and were a somewhat finer race ; and 
that since the introduction of British rule their habits of inebriation have become 
aggravated. That the Gonds of former ages were vastly superior to their descendants of 

l 


Tuo Sudder Distillery Hyntoin. 
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the present day is evident from the traces which survive of the power of former Gond 
Dynasties. 

1 14. That the consumption of spirits has, in some way, been unduly stimulated, 
is inferrible from the Excise Revenue in these particular places. In Districts which are so 
poor and wild, that hut little Land Revenue could be collected from them, there lias 
been realized a considerable excise on spirits. So that it would seem that liquor was 
one of the principal article.* of consumption. This may be seen as follows:— 


District. 

| Land Revenue. 

Excise ou Spirits. 

Rupees, j 

£. 

Rupees. 


Sconce 

j 

1 ,.‘10,15(1 

1.1,015 

51,875 

5,437 

Manilla 

45,5S(i 

4,558 

21,132 

2,41.3 

Baitool 

1,40.73- 

11,073 

| 50,052 

1 

J 5,005 


It is, indeed, certain that, for many years, the Excise Contractors have hawked about their 
spirits with unhappy success among the Gond population. I may cite the following 
instance as one out of many. 1 derive this instance from the authority of my Secretary 
Captain Mackenzie, when recently employed on special duty. This Officer writes thus :— 
“ A Native OJiicer of the Salt Customs in the Sconce District told me a specific 
“ instance of the power of the Abkaree or Government 

Abuue* of the old nyntcra. . ... . , Tt 

license-holders over the Gouda. lie said that in the 

“ course of one of his tours, having deviated from his line of beat, he came upon a kind 
“ of open-air Council or gathering of the Gonds in the depths of the Forest. There was 
“ apparently some excitement; and, on the Customs Officer showing himself, one of tho 
“ party immediately made towards him, and appeulod to him to procure a solution of the 
“ difficulty in his favor. The difficulty was this: Tho Gond had been, or was about to 
* be, married. It was tho custom (ora certain amount of liquor to be taken ou such oeea- 
t u sions from the license-holder. But some dispute had arisen on this particular occasion 
“ in regard cither to the quantity or the price. The Gond, when encouraged to speak out 
“ by the Customs Official, stoutly maintained that he did not want the liquor at all. It 
“ was, doubtless, customary to take a certain quantity on these occasions, but the terms 
“ which the license-holder now wished to impose were too hard. There wus the lieense- 
“ holder in tho midst, ami Indore him were the earthen pots of liquor which was about to 
“ be forced upon these poor simple savages. 


u Among others, Rumdeen, the well known landholder of Shuhpore in the Baitool 
“ District, told me that the sway of the license-holders over the Gonds was little short of 
‘ { absolute. He held the farm of several Forest villuges, and had, of course, full means of 
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“ knowing the manneY in which the license-holders used the influence they had acquired. 
u But although, as he assured me*, that influence sometimes took the form of cruelty, so 
" completely were the Guilds subject to it, that ho could now r obtain information on such 
u points direct from those Gondii wlio most suffered from it.” 

145. To illustrate the subject further, T may observe that the Goods are known to 
bo in the habit of bartering the produce of their lands for liquor. A dealer will come to 
these people and take timber, or fuel, or lac, or other articles ; and pay for them not in 
money, but in spirits. Again, 1 have heard it said by Executive Officers on the new 
road between Jubbulpore and Nagpore, that the Goods, who form gangs of workmen, and 
who receive large wages, spend the greater part of their earnings in drink. Further in 
many of the Goml villages the aspect is as follows : In the depth of the Forest then* are a 
few wood and straw huts of the meanest kind. In the midst of these there is a house of 
abettor description than the others, with a respectable enclosure, indicating the exis¬ 
tence of superior resources. At its door there are sitting some people half naked, with 
stnpith.nl visages and glaring eyes, the. victims of drinking. This is the spirit shop kept 
bv a person who holds a Government license and monopoly. Sometimes th" Liquor 
Vendor would buy up the scanty pr.pertv of these wretched people, and having absorbed 
or exhausted one hamlet, would m *ve^>n to nuotVr. These shops haw nmv disappeared, 
or greatly decreased in numbers, owing to the enhanced price resulting from the new 
system. 

11(». The effect at present is to greatly diminish drinking am m* the Gonds. This 
change is attested bv various authorities who arc in 

Effwt of the new t»y-*tpia. '. . . . 

a position to nave goo I mi»nnition on the subject. 
Among them may be cited Captain Thomson, Deputy Commissioner of Seonee, who, from 
the position of his District, probably knows more about, the Hill people than any other 
Civil Officer in them* Provinces. This Officer writes, referring to the effect of the new or 
Stabler Distillery system :— 

“ As a rule, T think that the liquor-drinking classes have given up drinking. Every 
u landholder whom 1 have spoken to on the subject, and even the drinking classes them- 
** selves and the spirit dealers, have all told me so. I should sav, most undoubtedly, that 
" illicit manufacture to any extent ha* not yet been re^orWl to by the people. TUo 
"landholders particularly rejoice in this state of things, as it saves them from the 
“ piecemeal theft of grain and other articles which was formerly so extensively resorted 
“ to by their servants who exchanged it for liquor. They declare also that the 
“ drinking classes are much better for the change ; that, instead of spending *20 or 30 
“ Rupees (id or 3) a year in liquor, they have boon able to keep the money to clothe and 
“ feed their families " 

147. The following testimony is offered by Captain Pearson, Superintendent of 
Forests, whose employment brings him in frequent contact with these people. This Officer 
writes :— 

" I think that the Sadder Dist illery system works excellently well, and keeps the 
** Gonds out of liquor. They really get little or none now, and themselves fully acknnw- 
“ ledge the benefit of lieing without it. By the old system it was forced down their 
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*• throats. It was grievous to see the way they were going to rum * * * *. I believe 
a that much smuggling will not take place, I see more of the Gouda than most people * 
“ * *, and I always grieved over the way in which these people were being liquored off 
“ the face of the oarth.” 

148. Again, in his last Forest Report, Captain Pearson writes thus regarding the 
Southern part of the Baitool District:— 

“ The landholders say that the cause of this emigration to Berar is partly the # facility 
“ with which liquor is procured there * * *. There is not a Gond, whom I have 
“ spoken to, who does not acknowledge how thankful they are that they are no longer able 
“ to obtain ardent spirits. Heretofore custom has obliged a Gond to get drunk on every 
“ occasion of ceremony, and the womeu were as bad as the men * * *. The change 

“ has, no doubt, been rendered much more easy by the prohibition to fell teak timlair, 
“ which was commonly paid for in spirits. And I am sure that the great instruments in 
“ promoting the use of ardent spirits were the timber dealers.” 

149. It may appear strange that the (lends, missing their accustomed supply, do 
not resort to illicit manufacture j and should be deterred therefrom by a mere prohibition. 
But experience in another Department, namely that ^>f Forest Conservancy, has shewn 
these Hill people to Ik* naturally fearful of disobeying orders issued by authority. Again 
it may be that they arc not utterly addicted to drinking; and that, since the withdrawal of 
temptation offered by the contractors, they do uol cure to make any great effort to obtain 
liquor. And further the landholders of other castes, who employ them largely as farm 
tenants and lalxmrerK, are strongly in favor of the change. Still the rise of illicit manu¬ 
facture is a thing to be apprehended. There will be many ways of guarding against 
it. But even if it were to arise, that would be a lesser evil than the demoralization 
of the Hill people by the direct operation of our fiscal system. 

150. I have recommended the introduction of the system into the Nagpore 

Province. In the well inhabited tracts there is the probahlity that it will diminish 
consumption, but increasing tho taxation upon the quantity consumed will maintain the 
Excise Revenue. In the wild and hilly tracts it will, by removing extraneous temptation, 
so far check consumption as to cause a falling off in the excise. But such loss would 
be matter for uo regret in consideration of the justice of the change and its good effect 
upon the habits of the people. In that case, however, additional precautions against 
illicit manufacture will have to be taken. 0 

151. The Income Tax collection* amount to Rupees 4,81,257 or £43,125 for 

, _ 1802-08, against Rupees 4,00,055 or £40,005 in 1861-62. 

Income Tax. ... 

It was to have been expected that, instead of an 

increase, there would be a decrease in, 1862-63 by reason of the remission of the tax 
upon smaller incomes. The increase now shewn in the collections has arisen, not from 
the assessment being enhanced, but from the balances of former years having been 
realized. For some time there was, at Nagpore itself, some remissness in the collection 
of the tax; this has now been remedied. 
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152. The old paudree or House Tax in the Nagpore Province, an impost sanctioned 

Houm Tax ' V long usage, has been carefully revised and assessed. 

The .last assessments amount to Rupees 2,03,015 
or £20,301. 

153. The Stomp Revenue realized under the operation of the now Stamp Law 

„ (Act X. of 1802) has amounted to Rupees 3,59,799 

Stamp Revenue. . 1 ' 

' or £35,979, being an increase of Rupees 97,330 or 

£9,773 over" the realizations of 1 SOI-02, which amounted to Rupees 2,02,109 or 
£20,240. The hew Law has caused a great extension in the sale of Stamps. The 
sale much depends upon the number of Vendors whom the Authorities may succeed in 
establishing. There are now established Vendors,—oiUcial 19, non-official 451. 

151. The Sugar Tax in these Provinces belongs to two categories :— 

First .—The Tax levied on the Imperial Line on sugar passing from Hindoos tan 
to Bombay and the Deccan amounted in 1801-02 to 

Abolition of the i*kh] Samir Tux. , * , . , , . , 

Rupees l,o0,02s or £l.»,092, but has fallen m 1KC2-G3 
to Rupees 1,00,152 or £10,015. This decrease is attributed to a mere fluctuation of 
trade caused by the absorption of all available cimage on the Bombay route for the 
cotton traffic. 

Second .—The Local Tax levied on home-grown saccharine produce, amounting to 
Rupees 75,973 or £7,597, was found to b.» injurious in its operation'; and it has l»een 
now abolished with the. sanction of the Supreme Government. 

155. The Opium Revenue lms amounted to Rupees 18,173 or £1,817 in 1862-03 
against Rupees 29,101 or £2,010 in the previous year. 
This is raised by loeal taxation. The questions con¬ 
nected with the Opium Revenue of these Provinces have been fully examined within 
the year. It is not, desired to foster the growth of opium for local consumption. But 
it is-found that raw opium is produced in the Baitool, Nagpore ami Wurda Districts; 
and is carried in considerable quantities to Indore, and there luiviug been made up 
and weighed in the established scales, is scut, to Bombay for exportation to China. But 
the Baitool opium, if sent to Indore to be weighed for Bombay, has to make a long 
and unnecessary circuit. If scales were established at Nigpore, such opium could be 
morn conveniently sent by diroH route to Bombay; and it seems probable that if such 
facilities near at hand were offered, many parts of the Nagporo District would grow 
opium for exportation via Bombay. The sanction of the Supreme Government for the 
establishment of scales at Nagporo has been obtained. 

156. The levy of a Tobacco Tax in these Provinces was contemplated, and arrange¬ 

ments with that view were commenced. But const- 

Abandonment of the Tultatro Tux. ^ ^ Wjlmc , plBre „ t . and a full Report 

having been submitted, it was doubled by tho Supreme Government to abandon the 
intended impost altogether. * 

157. The gross collections of Forest Revenue amouutod in 1862-63 to Rupees 
00,813 or £0,084 against Rupees 84,302 or £8,430 
in 1881-62. 


Tho Opium Revenue. 


for art and Miscellaneous Revenues. 
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158. The Miscellaneous Revenues, exclusive of all the above items, amounted to' 
Rupees 226,483 or £22,648 in 1862-63, against Rupees 1,60,400 or £16,040 of the pre¬ 
ceding year. 

SECTION III. 

Total Revenues. 

150. The following Abstract will shew the actual 
Total Revenue increasing. Imperial Revenue for 1862-63, as compared with those 

of 1861-02 




1862-63. 

1861.62. 

Land Revenue 


53,61,400 

53,18,097 

Abkaree ... * 


6,61,323 

8,01,840 

Salt and Customs 


14,26,062 

12,30,686 

Stamps 


3,59,700 

2,62,460 

Income Tax 


4,00,055 

4,81,257 

Forest Revenue 


60,843 

64,302 

Miscellaneous Saver 


2,26,483 

1,60,400 


Rupees 

84,85,065 

82,00,051 


£ 

848,508 

826,905 


It may be said that there is a general tendency to increase, and that the Revenues 
in these Provinces are flourishing. 

CHAPTER V.— Education. 

160. In my last Report, Chapter IV., I adverted, generally, to the condition of 
Education in these Provinces as it then was. It was shewn, in regard to the component 
parts of the Central Provinces, that iu the late Saugor and Nerbudda Territories there 
was a system of State Education imperfectly adopted after the model of the North-Western 
Provinces, and inferior to the system actually existing in the North-West; that iu the 
Districts of the late Nagpore Province there had been no State Education at all; that in 
Sumhulpore and its Dependencies there existed only one School; that, in short, more 
than half of these Provinces were without education at all, and that the remainder 
possessed an inoomplete system only. Since the submission of the last Report an 
Educational system has been organized and established, applicable uniformly to the 
whole country. I have now to shew how this system has been framed, and how far its 
results have been attained. 


161. A Director of Public Instruction has been appointed to control the whole 


Education*) machinery and system. 


Department. He has his Head Quarters at Nagpore, 
and is in direct communication with the Chief Com¬ 


missioner. The country has, for Educational purposes, been divided into three Circles— 
namely, the Northern, comprising the Saugor and Nerbudda Districts, with Head 
Quarters at Jubbulpore ; the Southern, comprising the Districts of the Nagpore Province 
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'Proper, with Head Quarters at Nagpore itself; the Eastern, comprising the Districts of 
Cliutteesghur, Sumbulpore and Upper Godavery, with Head Quarters at Raepore. 
Over each Circle there is appointed an Inspector; of the three Inspectors two are 
European Officers and one a Native. Under the supervision of the Officers thus 
constituted, the direct administrative control of all Government Schools (with certain 
exceptions), aud the inspection of all private and indigenous Schools, which may agree 
to he inspected by Government., arc entrusted to the ordinary Civil Authorities,—that is, 
to the District Officers (or Deputy Commissioners as they are termed),—and under them, 
to the Officers in charge of Sub-divisions (termed Tehseeldars). The exceptions above 
mentioned are Colleges, Normal Schools, Schools of a superior class at Head Quarters 
of Divisions and Book Depdts. All these Institutions arc under the direct administration 
of the Director and his Circle Inspectors. In order to assist the Civil Authorities in 
the performance of their Educational duties, there is appointed in each District an 
Educational Officer (Native) termed District Inspector, who is subordinate to the Civil 
Authority (Deputy Commissioner), and inspects all the Schools within that District. 


Educational Institutions. 


162. Of Educational Institutions there are tho 
following kinds:— 


Colleges.—One High School at Saugor, with a ") 
College Deportment. j 

District or Zillah Schools,—at the Head Quarters | 
of each District. 


Normal Schools,—for the training of School 
Masters at. certain Central Stations. 

Book Depots,—at the Head Quarters of each 
Circle of Inspection. 


Under the administration of 
the Director and the Circle 
Inspectors. 


Aided Schools,—that is Schools receiving aid 
under the Grant-in-aid Rules, existing in various 
places. j 


Town Schools,—at all the Towns, great and small, 
in tho interior of the country. Under the administration 

Village Schools,—at all the principal Villages in or supervision of the Civil 
the interior. 

Indigenous and Privute Schools, cither now exis¬ 
ting, or to be gradually founded, in Towns and Villages 
all over the country. 


L Authorities, subject to the 
J general control of the Educa- 
I tional Department. 


163. For the support of the machinery thus sketched, the funds are derived from 
four sources— -frst, the Annual State grant; second, 
Wouree* of Income. th e c , esg levied at the rate of one per cent, on the Land 

Revenue; third, voluntary private subscriptions and contributions; fourth, fees levied 
from the parents of the children. 


164. Previously to the year underreport, 1862-63, the educational grant for the 
Saugor and Nerbudda Districts amounted annually to Rupees 48,000 or £4,800; and 
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the cost of the School in Sumbulpore amounted to'about Rupees 2,000 or £200 per 
annum; so that the total State expenditure on education Hscd 'to amount to Ru¬ 
pees 50,000 or £5,*100 per annum. When the Nagpore Province was brought, for the 
first time, under State Education in 1802, the Government expenditure rose from 
Rupees 50,000 to Rupees 1,00,000 (one lakh) or £10,000; and this latter was the 
amount actually expended in that year. For the current year, 1863-64, the amount 
budgetted for amounts to Rupees 1,73,021 or £17,302. 

165. The one per cent, cess, above-mentioned, is levied by agreements made with 
the landholders at the assessment of the Land Revenue, the percentage being 1 taken 
upon the amount so assessed. The cess, therefore, rests on a firm basis, and is a 
certain source of income. Its amount, in these Provinces, stands at Rupees 51,001 
or £5,100 per annum. It fias been levied throughout the whole country, for the first 
time, during the year 1862-63. The third source, consisting of voluntary subscriptions 
and contributions, exists under a great, variety of forms; the aggregate must be con¬ 
siderable, but it cannot be stated exactly, atid indeed can never be estimated. Fees 
also are systematically realized in all Government Schools ; their amount during the first 
year, 1862-63, has aggregated only Rupees 2,500 or 1250; but it will increase yearly. 
The Book Depots also fi>rm but a small ultimate charge to the State, inasmuch as the 
books are sold to .Masters, scholars and others requiring them at a moderate discount. 


160. Such ln*ing the Institutions to be supported, and such the means of support, 
I have to note that the cost, of the High School, the District or Zillali Schools, of the 
Town Schools, of the Normal Schools, of the Book Depots, of the grants-in-uid, and of the 
General Departmental Establishment, is defrayed from the State grant; whereas the 
cost of the Village Schools is defrayed from tin? one per cent. cess. 

167. It is now necessary to note what was actually effected, upon these principles, 
up to the 30th April IMJ3, as shewn by the Returns; 
premising, however, that that status has been rapidly 
changing for the better during every subsequent month, and will continue so changing. 
On the 30th April 18(13, then, (hero were Schools and scholars as follows :— 


Actual Educational result. 


Ihaoriptioii of Schools. 


i Northern Circle, j 
i \Saueor and N or-1 
J lmddii.) 


Southern Circle, i 
iNagpore.) j 


Eastern Circle, | 
tChuttcfirghur.) 


Colleges, High School with Col-' 

lege Department. 

Norm*! Schools .... 

District or Zilhh Schools 

Aided Schools . 

Town Schools . 

Village Schools ... . , . 

Indigenous Schools under in¬ 
spection . 

Total. 

Book DepAfc* 


j Schools. 

1 

Scholars. 

Schools. .Scholars. > Schools. 

i i 

Scholars. 

School*. 

Scholars. 

j 1 

272 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

m 

j '1 

107 

3 

51 

2 

32 

9 

100 

! 2 

2S<* 

4 

450 

2 

227 

8 

963 

1 JL 

AW, 

■1 

007 

0 

0 

7 

1,003 


1,0*1 

37 

1,5 tt 

U 

80S 

71 

8,590 

son 

0.810 

22 

411 

7 

237 

838 

7,,4ftli 

1 !»?> 

4.175 

210’ 

3,330 

. « 

0 

735 

7,tot 








h 


U.OS7 







i 809 

280 

6,1.02 

20 

804 

1,109 

21,358 

1 1 

i_ ., 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 
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This gives & total of 1,109 Schools and 21,353 Scholars actually existing on 30th 
April. What the increased numbers may be up to date cannot, of course, be stated. 
But of the above, it is to be observed that in the.Northem Circle (Saugor and Nerbudda) 
the 809 Village Schools have, within the year, been entirely re-constituted, ao as to be 
almost new Schools; while the indigenous Schools have been brought under inspection 
for the first time within the year. The entire return for the S&uthern and Eastern 
Circles (Nagpore and Chutteesghur) is almost entirely new. Then it is to bo remembered 
that the now machinery could not be brought into play till the year was hAlf expired; 
therefore this result, such as it may be, is the work of six months. 


188. Since the 30th April, however, the (late of these Returns, the system has 
Profratd vxtemian of Uovorumoat been growing. Accordingly, the Schools which are 


Schools. 


follows for the several Circles :— 


being or immediately will be provided, may be as 


Description of Schools. 

• 

si 

g «-T- 

611 

* 

n 

if 

» w- 
O 

xn 

Eastern Circle, 
(Chutteesghur.) 

Total. 

High School, with College Department 

i 



I 

Normal Schools 

i 

. 3 

2 

9 

District or Zillah Schools 

2 

4 

2 

8 

Aided Schools 

3 

4 


7 

Town Schools 

40 

49- 

14 

103 

Village Schools 

309 

140 

41 

496 

Total 

339 

206 

59 

621 

Book Depdts ... 

1 

i 

i 

s 


This will give a total of 027 Institutions connected with Government for the whole* 
of these Provinces, of which 300 would belong to the late Saugor and Nerbudda Terri¬ 
tories, and 2(57 to tlie late Nagpore Districts with Sumbulpore. This may be termed 
(with the exception, per Imps, of the aided Schools) the regular Establishment of Govern¬ 
ment Schools for those Provinces. 

169. There would remain the indigenous and private Schools under Government 

, „ • , ' inspection. The number to which these Schools will 

Indigenous Schools. . 

amount cannot lie accurately stated; it is to be hoped 

that they will increase indefinitely. But so far as can be known at present, .the follow¬ 
ing numbers may be reckoned on approximately :— . 


Indigenous and Private Schools under Government inspection . 


Northern .Circlej (&ugor and Nerbudda) ... 612 
Southern Circle, (NngpOre) ... ... 210 

Eastern Circle, (Chutteesghur and Sironcha) ... 82 

Total ... 854 
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170. The totaf number of Schools, either supported 
by Government or indigenous will stand as follow's 


Circles. 

Government 

Schools. 

ft g 

a I 

if 

i" 

Total. 

Northern Circle, (Saugor and Nerbudda) 

859 

612 

971 

Southern Circle, (Nagpore) . 

Eastern Circle, (Chutteesghur and) 

£08 

£10 

418 

Sironcha * . 

59 

3£ 

91 

Total ... 

621 

: 

854 

1,478 


Some of these Schools are just commenced, or are about to l>e commenced shortly, 
or are in a state of development, that no accurate Estimate of the future number of 
pupils can be given. Bmt if an average of 30 scholars be assumed, and this is but u 
lair average, then the number of scholars may reach to 14,400. 

171. Now if the above result, which is all that can be hoped for at present from 

the combined efforts of the State and the people, be 

Proportion of Schools to population. . , , . ., _ . 

taken absolutely, it may appear considerable. But 
if it be compared with the actual requirements of the country, then the vastness 
of the need and the inadequacy of the means will be painfully manifest. There 
are 40 towns and 17,991 villages m these Provinces. With all our efforts we can only, 
manage 1,478 Schools of all kinds, that is, one School to every 12 towns f or villages. 
How very small a proportion does the number of Schools bear to the number of villages 1 
Again, if the population be assumed at eight millions, and the number of scholars of 
#very kintj} at 44,400, then how very small is the proportion of educate youth to the 
mass of the people. Then if it l>e remembered that even these Schools will, for some 
time, be very indifferent, and will shed but a feeble light, and that beybnd their range all 
will continue to he chirk ness, the prospect i« indeed chequered with light and shade. 

172. For the establishment of Schools, the Hirst care has everywhere been to train 

Masters as professional persons. It may be'difficult for 

KutabUnhraent of Normal School*. ... 

any one who has not seen these Provinces to imagine 
the utter dearth there is of indigenous scholastic agency. There are really no 
School-masters, of even a. humble kind, to he got anywhere. They must either bo 
obtained from other Provinces, or else be trained on the spot. Before a School can be 
opened, the Master must lie trained. And even when facilities for training 
and permanent prospects are offered, candidates ^e not so numerous as might be expected, 
ibr the profession of School-master is not highly esteemed'. Indeed, there exists a aart of 
prejudice upon the subject, which it will take some time to remove entirely. The ftm- 
damental step, then, has been to establish Normal Schools, and thus to train Masters for 
the Town Schools and Village Schools. There now exist Normal Institution! at Saugor, 
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Jubbulpore, Norsingpore, Hoshungabad, Nagpore, Bhundara, Chanda, Raepore and 
Sumbulpore. from these, einoe their formation a few months ago, there have been 
already discharged about 84 men fairly trained and qualified for Masterships in Town 
and Village Schools; and they have been despatched to the interior to practice their 
calling- there. There are now about 190 such students in all, and of these a certain 
number will be similarly despatched to the interior duly qualified^ every six months, 
or even three months. 


Erertio*' /f 8uhool-hou*w. 


173. Another fundamental measure is the erection of School-buildings, which 
of course, are needed everywhere. School-houses are 
being built, or are built, at Seetabuldee (Nagpore), 
Saugor, Chanda, Bhundara, Sconee, Ramteak, Oomrair, Raepore, at the Cotton Marts of 
ilingunghat, Wurrora, Deolee, Naehengaon, Arvee, and many other minor places. Book 
Dej>6ts arc being built at Nagpore and ltuepore. These buildings are defrayed partly 
from the Government grant, partly from the one per cent, cess fund, and partly from 
private subscriptions. In the interior, also, the landholders and other rural Chiefs are 
frequently induced to erect School-houses on their estates. Up to this time it is known 
that 20 Chiefs and landholders are building, or have undertaken to build. School-houses. 
In several instances individuals have contributed handsome subscriptions ; and those who 
thus e mtribute receive honor from the Local Authorities. 


diameter of Indigenous School*. 


174, The Masters of the private and indigenous Schools are, of course, very 
inferior men. But indifferent as they are, they may, 
with care and patience, be better than nothing, and 
that is all. If cared far, they will give a few feeble rays of light iu their neighbour¬ 
hood, until the time shall have coma when regular Village Schools can be established 
everywhere. It has been seen that our means will admit of our providing Schools for 
only a gmall proportion of villages; and even if we had the means of establishing more 
Schools, we could not find trained Masters for them. Thus all that can be done in many 
east's is to improve gradually the existing rude machinery. At present the indigenous 
Schools are operated *upon in this wise :—They arc visited by an Educational Inspector ; 
if they agree to teach our books, and follow our system as nearly as they can, the Master 
receives a small retaining fee and a present of books ; and the inspection visits are fre¬ 
quently and regularly made. A large number of the indigenous Schools do thus agree, 
and arc indeed only too glad to come under inspection. Of course they will never 
become as good as our own Schools, but they will become improved. 


175. Efforts have been made, with more or less of success, to induce the Chiefs and 
,. , . . , principal landholders to found and maintain Schools 

School* nuunUmed by Native gentry. . 

for their people, and before long every man of this class 
will, probably, be persuaded to join the cause. The large Zemindars on the Chutfcees- 
ghur Frontier are all preparing to ^stabliahsSohools of their own. The most notable 
instances are, the Rajah of *Deor (the representative of the Bhotudas), who is setting up 
a School in his own Palace in Nagpore, and lias undertaken to maintain thirteen Schools 
on his estates in the neighbourhood; the Rajah of Bustar, who has set up a School at 
Jugdulpore, in the heart of his wild and remote territory; the Rajah of Sonepore, who 
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has on English and Ooriya School on the banks of die Maharmddy; and die Zemindar 
of Ahiren, who has founded a School in the interior of the Godavery District. 

178. As there does not yet exist any elass from which the superior employes 
, of the Educational Department could be drawn, it is 

Educations! tflUuOUw, 

necessary to obtain men from neighbouring Provinces, 
where kindred languages axe spoken. Thus for the Saugor and Nerbudda Districts, where 
the Ilindoe language is spoken, men are obtained from Jliudoostan ; for the Nagpore 
Districts, where Mahratta is spoken, men are obtained from Bombay ; for Surabulporo 
District, where Ooriya is spoken, men are obtained from Cuttack; for the Godavery 
District, where Teloogoo is spoken, men are obtained from the Eastern Coast. Of all the 
employes we have received, the Bombay men are, to my thinking, the best. Besides 
their own language, they kno\V English well, and are imbued with those advanced and 
liberal ideas which iloV from the study of European literature. Their presence will, 
assuredly, give a new impulse and a new life to the minds of the Natives of Nagpore. 


Female School*. 


Language* taught iu the School*. 


177. Of Female Schools there are as yet few; their 
number being only 5 with 133 scholars. 

178. The languages taught in the Schools are, of eonvse, diverso. In some few 
only, as yet, is English taught: such as the Saugor 
High School, where there are one experienced Head 

t Master and two European Masters; the nbw Kamptee School, where an excellent 
European Master has been appointed; the Grant-in-aid Schools, the Surnbulporc School, 
and in the Seetabuldee School, which is entirely for European and Eurasian children. The 
aggregate number of English scholars amounts to 911. But the study of English is com¬ 
mencing in several of the Town Schools, of which the scholars are not entered in the above 
Return. For the Seetabuldee School the services of a Master trained as an Army School¬ 
master have been obtained, and another well educated Master is on his way from England. 

This School was inaugurated by the Bishop of Calcutta on the occasion of Ilia 
Lordship’s visit, and is named “ The Bishop’s School.’* 
There were on the 30th April 3,161 boys learning in 
the Oordoo language; 10,290 in Hindec ; 4,952 in Mahratta; 79 in Ooriya; and 484 
in Teloogoo. In the Nagpore Province about three-fourths of the boys were studying 
in Mahratta, and one-fourth in Oordoo. 

179. Of the aided Schools the Church Mission at Jubbulpore under the Reverend 
Mr. Champion is flourishing; and the Scotch Free 
Church Mission School at Nagpore (under the Reverends 

S. Hislop and J. G. Cooper) continues to be a blessing to that city. 

180. It is believed, that the increased use of the Mahratta language in the Courts 
of Nagpore* and the increased employment of Mahratta 
Officials, $vill give some impulse to education. At 

present there is the greatest difficulty in finding young Natives at Nagpore fit for the 
higher kinds of employment; bfit the coming generation will produce youths qualified by 
education to compete for the patronage, which, though accruing in their own country 
has yet been heretofore unavoidably bestowed on foreigners. Throughout these Province* 


The 8i*boj)’« Slbool. 


Aided School*. 


Mahratta language. 
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the lower grades in the Civil Departments have been unavoidably filled by men of defi- 
Educational train for Government Sent education. It has now been decided that no man 
employes. shall be admitted even to the lowest grade in the Judi¬ 

cial and Fiscal Departments without passing- a moderate educational test, both as to 
Literature and Arithmetic. It has been already seen that, in the Police Department, the 
Privates cannot be promoted without being able to read and write, and that in every 
District there are Schools established department tally for the education of the sons of 
Policemen. 

1S1. The Book Depots in the Northern and Eastern Circles are supplied from 
Calcutta and Allahabad; the Depot in Southern or 
Tlje Book Depot*. Nagposo Division is supplied from Bombay. Some 

Globes, Maps, and Illustrations of Physical Science and Natural Philosophy have been 
already received ; and a large supply of these things front Messrs. Keith, Johnstone and 
Company, Geographers at Edinburgh, is ou its way. The sale of Books has been consi¬ 
derable, in all 1 .'>,(•(H) have been sold during the last few months, of which 5,470 were sold 
in the Nagpore Division alone. 

1 In connection with the Educational Department, there has been formed a 

Central Museum at Nagpore. A suitable and hand- 
Ccntrul Mus«*uni at Nnjrpore. . .... . , • 

some building is being erected tor this purpose in the 

Station of Seetalmldce, and will soon be completed. Rupees 5,000 (1500) were contri¬ 
buted bv the Government; the remainder of the cost will bo defrayed from the Local 
Funds. The Office of Honorary Curator has been accepted by the. Reverend S. Hislop, 
(Missionary <»f the Free Chureh of Scotland,) a gentleman of eminent, acquirements. A 
committee of qualified gentlemen was appointed to consider the host mode of establish¬ 
ing u Museum ami Public Library at Nagpore. It was decided that the Museum should 
lie a repository for specimens of Nature ami of Art. Under the head of Nature are to 
lx* classed specimens from tin* Animal, Vegetable and Mineral Kingdoms. Under the 
head of Art there an* to be collected models of implements and Machinery; Manufac¬ 
tures; Sculpture; "Wood-carving; Antiquities including Inscriptions, Reliefs, Statues, 
Coins; together with drawings ami models of such specimens as cannot he actually 

procured. The Public Librury is to be one of reference 
Tho I*ublii- Library at Nutri«tre. , . “ 

containing works ot permanent interest connected with 

Education, Science and Art. A number of specimens under the headings above deserved 

have been already received from the various Districts. 


Thu INiblji- Library tit Nutrpore. 


183. Endeavour is being made to form an Antiquarian Society, which might have 
its habitation in the Museum Building. There is, indeed, 

Noecwity for Antitjunrian rowirch. - , .. io-j.-j.j_ 

peculiar soo]x> for the labors ol such a Society in these 
Provinces. In the introductory Chapter of my last Report, a sketch was given of the 
several historical periods and dynasties which have passed over this part of India. Of 
these earlier dynasties, perhaps even of these nations, there are no written records extant; 


the only means of tracing them are ruins and remains. But these materials of his¬ 
tory, though often indistinct and difficult of interpretation, are numerous; and are 
scattered over almost all parts, even the wildest, of the country. There are Scythian 
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Early Hindoo remains. 


tl ' remains ° r remains consisting of Formuli Cromlechs 

Scythian rema s. and Kistvaeus, and identical in style and character with 

the remains of ancient Britain. It seems certain thut the same aboriginal people who, 
starting from Scythia, moved westwards to Scandinavia and Britain must also have 
penetrated southwards, even to this part of India. Their vestiges are discernible all 
round Nagpore, and even down to the banks of the Godavery below Sironcha. There 
are rock excavations believed to be Buddhist on the Puehmarrce Hills, and Buddhist 
remains ore found in various other places. The earliest Hindoo remains are monolith 

pillars, apparently marking the stages over long dis- 
Early Hindoo remains. * 

tances of pilgrims m the early ages marching to and 

from the sacred Mahadeo Cave near Puchmarree,^ There are stone carvings to bo found 
throughout the Central Provinces, attesting the existence of several Hindoo dynasties 
of much higher oriental civilization than any thing that has since been seen, and 
apparently indicating a greater degree of wealth and prosperity than has been known in 
these latter generations. It is certain that many of the jungles of the presont day in 
these Provinces, now infested by wild beasts, were once the scenes of architectural labor 
and centres of human activity. Succeeding these dynasties there were the (Jond Kingdoms 
Rond*. Of building, undo. (loud » f inferior civilization, but still of oonsidi-rablo power. 
Dynasties. They also covered the mountain tops and interspersed 

the broad plains with forts, temples ami palaces, the broken remnants of which now 
serve as the sole monuments of their greatness, The Mahratta period which sujiervencd has 
fallen within the scope of written history. But all the other periods can only be known 
by remains and ruins, which, saved as it were from the wreck of ages, have been left, 
under Providence, for our instruotion, if we will but learn to read them. If, therefore, 
this unwritten history is ever to be known and collated, something like a system of 
antiquarian research must lie established; and thus an Antiquarian Society, if well 
sustained, tftight succeed in concentrating the scattered rays of light into a focus, and 
thus disclose the annals of preceding systems both of Government and Society. 

CHAPTER VI. —PUBLIC WORKS. 


181. This Chapter will treat of the various classes of Public Works in the 
following order :— 

I.—Military Buildings. 

II.—Civil Buildings. 

III.—Roads, Communication, and Bridges. 

IV.—Canals and Irrigation. 

V.—Miscellaneous and Municipal Works. 

1S5. The greater portion of the works are executed by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment , but that portion of the works which are executed by the Local Committees are 
also under the ultimate supervision and control of the same Department. 

Section I. — Military Boil nos, 

$ 186. In my last Report, paragraph 263, it was stated that the Military Buildings 


Military Building*. 


wore nowhere good, generally defective, just barely 
sufficient to carry on the service from year to yefU’, and 
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that the expenditure on these works had been, and continued to be, email. Hie expenditure 
for the year under review has’ amounted to Bupees 1,98,029 or £19,802. A large 
portion of this has been sj>ent on repairs and petty works. The only works of impor¬ 
tance liave been the erection of some family quarters, an Artillery School-house and 
Plunge Bath at Kamptee; the drainage of swamps near the Barracks at Jubbulpore ; 
and the commencement of Barracks at the Mohtoor Sanatarium. 


Permanent Barracks. 


1S7. Sanction of Supreme Government has been obtained to the erection of family 
quarters, which are urgently needed at Saugor and at 
Kamptee, at an aggregate expenditure of Rupees 2,50,000 
or £25,000, at the two Stations within the current year. An additional lakh of Bupees or 
£ 10,000 has been sanctioned from Imperial Funds for the construction of permanent Bar¬ 
racks. Saugor will probably be the Station selected for the erection of these Buildings. 

188. The Mohtoor Sanatarium was described in paragraphs 258 to 262 of my last 
Report. It was then stated that the construction of a 
The Mohtoor HanaUrlum. Barrack to accommodate 25 or 80 European Soldiers 

was recommended. That recommendation has since been sanctioned by the Supreme 
Government, and some progress has been made with the actual work. It is hoped that 
the buildings will be ready for Troops by the next hot season. At present the Station 
lias an Executive Engineer and two Europciui Overseers, a Medical Officer, a Company of 
Sappers aud Miners, with one European Officer, and a large gang of prisoners to supply the 
labor for local works. A site has been very carefully selected on a portion of the 
plateau, free from jungle, and by all appearances likely to continue salubrious at all sea¬ 
sons. The spot was visited iu January last by the Commander-iii-Chief of the Madras 
Army, Sir Hope Grant. 


The PucHraurm* Hill*. 


189. .1 have, during this last season, examined the Pnchmurree Hills, which are 
opposite the Mohtoor Range, in company with various 
gentlemen of professional knowledge and local experience. 
We were much impressed with the excellence of the place as a site for a Sanatarium. At 
the end of May, in an open Bungalow, the temperature ranged from 70 c to 86° Farenheit. 
The plateau, at an elevation of 8,COO feci above the Sea, is about six miles long and 


one mile broad. It reuses on a mass of magnificent sandstone formation, 
presenting bold and beautiful scenery. It is finely wooded. During the hot weather 
and winter it is fully equal to Mohtoor, and superior to it in beauty and interest. But 
Mohtoor’will probably prove the more salubrious in the rainy season and the autumn, and 
that is a great advantage. Again, Mohtoor is easily accessible from Nagpore, whereas 
Puchmurree is not so, aud indeed could only be approached by a long detour. Ou the 
other hand, Puchmurree is much more conveniently situated in respect to Jubbulpore, and 
all the Nerbudcla Stations. On the whole, I am prepared to recommend that n small 
Barrack be constructed experimentally at Puchmurree as well as at Mohtoor. It seem* 
sufficiently certain that, whatever the climate of Puchmurree might be iu the antumn, 
it would be excellent in thfc winter, spring and summer. By roads which could be 
rendered passable without any great expense, Puchmurree would be 130 miles distant 
from Jubbulpore, 167 from Pumoh, 110 from Saugor, 77 from Nursiugpore, and 53 
from Hoshungabad. The nearest Station on the Kail way between Nursiugpore and 
Hwhungabad would be distant about 25 miles from the Hill. 
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Section II.—Civil Buildings. 


190. In my last Report, paragraphs 264 to 272, the then condition of Civil buildings 
in these Provinces was described. It was shewn that 
Deficiency of Civil Building*. Court Houses hsul been generally constructed or were under 
construction. But other kinds of buildings were deficient or entirely wanting. Since 
then some progress has been made ; but when so many other needs in respect to mate¬ 
rial improvements are pressing, it is not possible to devote more than a portion of our 
resources to Civil buildings. 


Court House*. 


191. Within the year under review, 1862-G.3 
the following buildings have been or are being con¬ 
structed :— 


A Court House is being built for the Commissioner at Saugor; the Court. Houses 
for the Deputy Commissioners at Bhundurah, Belaspore and Chanda have been com¬ 
pleted, and a Court House at Dumoh has been ordered to he commenced. 

The Tebseelees or Court Houses for the Sub-Divisions, into which ouch District is 
divided, are of some importance, as much of the Civil business in the interior of the 
country is transacted in them. These Offices have generally been accommodated in 
Native buildings, which are found by experience to be wretched, and often little better 
than shells. Some effort bus been made of late to erect suitable buildings. Jn the 
Chutteesghur Division and Nagpore, where the want was most felt, eight of these Court 
Houses have been commenced on a standard plan ; one 1ms been commenced at llurda 
near Iloshungabad, and one has been ordered in the Saugor District, ami one (temporary) 
has been erected in the Sumbulporu District. Thus ten Court Houses, and all of this 
class, have been undertaken within the year. There remain 20 more to lx* undertaken 
before the complement of these buildings for all these Provinces will be eomplde. 


Police Buildings. 


192. It may be said that, except in a few places, the Police in these Provinces 
ora without any building aceonunodution. A set of 
standard Plans and Estimates have lieen prepared for 
the accommodation of the entire Police Force, which will ultimately, when complete, 
involve an expenditure of 4 lakhs of Rupees or £10,000. Jn the mean time buildings 
for the Police are being constructed at the Stations of Jubbulporeund ltaepore, at a cost of 
Rupees 20,000 or £2,000. 


190. lu paragraph 269 of my last Report it was stated that Caravanserais for the 

accommodation of travellers were in most places want- 
Carnvun*craw. . ... 

ing; some effort has lieen made to supply these whore 
they were most needed. In the Nagpore and Chuttecsghur Divisions thirteen of these 
buildings have been commenced during the year under review on a f tan third plan at the 
most frequented stages on the main roads. They will cost Rupees 9,000 or £ 900 each. 

194. The various educational buildings undertaken within the year have been 
mentioned in the Chapter on Education. 

195. The Jail buildings have been similarly mentioned in the Chapter on Jails. 

190. The sums expended in 1862-03 on Civil buildings, inclusive of Jails, but 
exclusive of educational buildings, has amounted to Rupees 1,21,4-10 or £12,144. 
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197. In my last Report I explained the character and objects of the various roads 
in Hie Central Provinces. I have now to show what has been, and is being, done on each 
line. It 1 b to be borne in mind that, firstly, main lines are under the Department of 
Public Works; and, secondly, that tho branch roads and lines are under the different 
Local Committees. 


198. There are now four main or trunk roads under the Department of Public 


Line* of Trunk Road. 


Works, namely, the Great Northern Road, the Southern 
Road, the Great Eastern Line, the North West Road. 


199. The Great Northern Road may be regarded as being in two main sections : 
that between Jubbulpore and the Khuttra Pass, near Mirzapore; and that between 
Jubbulpore and Nagpore, to each of which separate allusion will be made. 

200. From Jubbulpore to the Khuttra Pass the road was made and metalled some 

time ago. The bridges are now under construction, 
Road from Mimpore to Jubbulpore. , . . , ' , , . , 

and attention is devoted to them alone. During the 

past year, 1862-63, four large bridges were constructed or commenced at a cost during 
the year of Rupees 23,981 (£2,398). One of those commenced was the bridge over the 
Tonne River, having five arches of 50 feet span. The sum set down in the Budget for 
the prosecution of these bridges during the year 1863-64 is one lakh of Rupees or 
£.10,000 ; and this, with our present resources, is all that can he allowed. But it is note¬ 
worthy that no less than 146 bridges of various sizes, and some of them of first class, 
remain to be constructed at a cost of about six lakhs of Rupees or £60,000. Thus, at the 
present rate of expenditure and progress, some six years would elapse before this great, 
road could be really completed, and really open for traffic in the rains. The Railway, to 
which this road is to 1m* an important feeder, may, perhaps, lie opened within that period. 
The Estimates for the unfinished portion of bridges under construction amount to 
Rupees 66,000 or £6,600. Designs and Estimates for new bridges to the amount 
of Rupees fit,000 or £6,1*00 are ready, or nearly ready. These two sums together 
make Rupees 1,66,000 or £16,600. If, therefore, financial means should permit, a far 
greater sum than that, now set down in the Budget could be beneficially expended on the 
progress of this great Line. 

20L From Jubbulpore to Nagpore, or rather to Kampt.ee, on the Kanhan River, 

. , . the road is now considerably advanced. Of the total 

Road from Jnblwlporo to Nagpore. „ .. , . ,, 

distance, 02 miles arc complete in all respects; 81, 
though net complete, are so far advunced as to be open for traffic; 40 miles' are under 
construction, and the remaining 18 miles have been surveyed, planned and estimated for, 
and may be commenced as soon as moans may permit. During the past year, 186*2-83, 
Rupees 4,39,719 or £43,971 havo been expended on this section; there remain about 
7 lakhs of Rupees or £70,(f00 required to complete it, of which 4£ lakhs of Rupees or 
£46,000 are set down to be expended during tho ourrent year 1803-61. Among the 
works, the most remarkable are the bridges over the VVyn Gunga, having 12 arches of 
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50 feet span, and over the Kanhan, having 12 arches of 50 feet span. Of the Wyn 
Gunga Bridge eight arches are already turned; this work has chiefly been done daring 
the past working season. Of the Kanhan Bridge the foundations arc partly laid, and 
four piers are erected. At the Silbn Pass near Jubbulpore, the rood has been success¬ 
fully carried up the side or Hills 204 feet high from the base. At Koraee, south of 
Sconce, the road will have to surmount the southern face of the Range, and for this 
Pass Designs and Estimates have been framed. 

202. The Southern Road runs from Nagpore down the Valley of the Wurda and 

„ . through the Cotton Country, having branches to 

The Southern Road. „ 

Ilmgun Ghat, Deolce and Arvee, all great Cotton Marts, 

and destined to connect all these sicli Districts with the Railway. This road also has 
lx*en advanced considerably during the year tmder review, 1S62-68. Of the total distance 
163f miles (branches included) 25 are completed in all respects ; 68 miles, though 
not completed, are so advanced as to be open for traffic, 47$ miles are uuder construction, 
17 miles, though not commenced, are surveyed and estimated for, and the remaining G 
miles have yet to be surveyed, as also three branches to join the different Railway Stations, 
the total length of which will be about 50 miles. The expenditure during 1KG2-G3 on 
this road has amounted to Rupees 2,12,045 or £21,204. That set down for 1803-64 
amounts to qpe lakh of Rupees or £10,000. The amount required for completion, 
however, is 4 lakhs of Rupees or £40,000. If means should be available, a fair proportion 
of this might be licneficially expended during the next season. 

203. The Great Eastern Road from Nagpore to Cliutteesghur (of vast importance 

to trade) has been proceeded with: but owing to the 
The Great F,a*tern Hoad. . .. . 

mismanagement of the Executive Officers in charge, 

the progress made has disappointed our expectations. Out of u total distance of 230 
miles, 5 have been completed ; 17 miles, though not completed, have !>een so fur advanced as 
to l>e opened for traffic; 5G miles are under construction ; 52 miles, though not commenced, 
have been surveyed uud estimated for; and 100 miles have yet to be surveyed. On this line 
most of the larger bridges were well constructed many years ago by the Mahratta Govern¬ 
ment. The expenditure in 1862-03 has amounted to Rupees G5,1G2 or £0,510, and that 
set down for 1863-04 amounts to one lakh of Rupees or £10,000. 


204. A continuation of the Great Eastern Road is the line winch rims from 
Hoad to SumbuljKire ami the Mnha- Ghutteesghur to S uni bill pore, with a branch to the 

nuJdi ' Mahanuddy at Binka, which is considered the navigable 

heud of that river. Owing partly to want of means, and partly to the sickness of the 
Executive Officer, from malaria contracted in that jungly District, it has not been possible 
during the lust season to make any appreciable progress on this line. Some 43 miles have, 
however, been surveyed and estimated for at a cost of nearly 2 lakhs of Rupees or £20,000. 
Should these Estimates bo approved by the Supreme Government, and should financial mean® 
be available, it would be possible to make a vigorous commencement during 1863-04. 

205. The North-West line runs from Nagpore towards Baitool and Hoshungabad, 


The North West Road. 


with a branch to Chindwarra. On this line 20 miles 
have been completed ; 10 miles, though not completed. 
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are still so advanced as to be open for traffic; 25 miles are under construction, and 
27 miles, though not cormnenoed, have been surveyed and estimated for ; during the year 
under review Rupees 20,000 or £2,000 have been spent on thig road ; no large bridges 
have been constructed. The most interesting work on this line is the Silwanee Pass, 
where the road has been carried with great engineering skill np the side of the Hill 
Range to a height of 572 feet. 

20G. Exclusive of the Juhbulpore and Mirzaporc Section, the state of which is 
exceptional, as already explained, the present condition 

Present state of the Main HouOm. 

ot the lour great lines under the Department ol 


Public Works is as follows:— 

% Miles. 

Completed in all respects ... ... ... 112 

Opened for traffic, though not quite completed * ... 120 

Under construction ... ... ... ... 1 68f 

Surveyed and estimated for, though not commenced ... lf>2 

Not yet surveyed ... ... ... ... 166 

Total ... 


207. The above represents the result of the operations of former years and the 
year under review taken together. The result for the 
year under review, 1862-63, if taken separately, will 
appear as follows 

Miles. 


UcmitM of laxt ntwun’tf operations. 


Completed in all respects ... ... ... 75 

Opened for traffic, though not quite completed ... ... 104 

Under construction ... ... ... ... 168£ 

Surveyed and estimated for, though not commenced ... 102 

Not yet surveyed ... ... ... ... 166 


Total ... 675| 


208. The total length of road, belonging to the Department of Public Works, 
under operation within the working season of 1862-63, (including miles completed or 
opened for traffic, or under construction, or surveyed) amounts to 50S$ miles. Over this 
length of mileage the number of large bridges of more than 100 running feet water-way, 
either constructed or under construction within the year, amounts to 18, and of leaser 
bridges (exclusive of culverts) to 119. 

209. Within the same period also special efforts have been made to ensure such 

progress with the Surveys and Estimates, that these 

Preparation of Dt*itfrii» and Estimate*. . . . , . . . . 

preliminary operations might be one twelvemonth m 
advance of the actual commencement of work. During the year 274| miles of road have 
been surveyed and estimated for; of these many have within the same season been brought 
tinder construction. But it will have been seen, from the above Statement, that there arc 
162 miles surveyed but not commenced, and this quautity represents more than a 
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twelve-month's work. Thus nearly all the works to be proceeded with during the coining 
season, 1863-64, has been already surveyed and estimated for. Experience shows that 
these essential preliminaries ought to be arranged at least some little time beforehand. 
If the Executive Engineers are busied with actual construction, they cannot give that 
time and thought which are necessary to the preparation of good Estimates. The best 
routine seems to be that Plans and Estimates should be made during one season, and the 
work executed during the next season. This principle has been followed during the past 
season for the main roads in these Provinces. 

210. Besides tho regular Department of Public Work.*, the Local Committees in 
Road operations under Local Com- the various Districts have operated upon a great nurn- 
nuttem. r bcr of Branch Rouds, constructing some, improving 

others, and executing surface repairs in others. It is not necessary to show the number 
of miles repaired, which must Iks very considerable, but in other more important branches 
of the work the aggregate result of the oi>emtions of the various Committees during the 


year 186 2-08 may )>e thus shewn approximately :— 

Miles. 

Completed in all respects ... ... ... ... 41) 

Opened for traffic, though not quite completed ... ... 15 

Under construction ... ... ... ...lit 

Improved and marked off. . ... ... ... 401* 

Total ... 60 S 


The above Statement refers to roads in the interior of the country, ami is exclusive 
of mere Station Roads and Streets in Cities, which latter will be adverted to separately. 

211. The principal roads on which the Local Committees have been operating upon 
are as follows :— 

The road from Jubbulporo to Raepore (the importance of which was explained in 
paragraph 285 of my last Report); the road down the Valley of the C<slavery from 
Sironcha; the roads in the Valley of the Mahanuddy; the road from the K uttungee. 
Valley to Seonee on the Trunk Road; the roadH in the interior of the Nagpore, 
Bhundara and Jubbulporo Districts ; and the direct road from Nagpore to Oomrawutfcee, 
which will be of great oonsoquouce when the Railways shall be opened into the interior 
of Berar. 

212. The combined result of the road operations by tho Department %f Public 
Aggregate length of rood* under Works, and by the Local Committee during the season 

operation during the hut.eiwon. c f l $62-63, may be thus exhibited :— 

Miles. 

Completed in all respects ... ... ... 117 

Opened lor traffic, though not quite completed ... ... 119 

Under construction ... ... ... ... 871} 

Surveyed but not commenced ... ... ... ] 62 

Improved and marked off ... ... 400 


Total ... 1,169} 






i . ( «■ ) • 

Thus it will be seen-that, in one stage or other, no lota than 1,169} wiles of road have 
beenundar operation* daring the year 1802-83. 

313. In tiie Statement appended to paragraph 391 of my last Report it was 
•hewn that the total expenditure by the Department of jfublie Works on roads in these 
Provinces daring previous years up to May 1862 amounted to Rupees 12,81,173 or 
£138,417. The expenditure during 1802-63 has amounted to Rupees 7,60,910 or 
£76,091, and that allowed by Supreme Government for the expenditure of 1863-64 

amounts to Rupees 9,31,014 or £03,104d^ 


314. In addition to the roads already mentioned, there is the line from Jubbnlpore 
,,.... via Dumoh to Saugor and thence to the Malthone 

Addition*! leads required. _ . ... ... 

Pass. This road is urgently needed to connect Saugor, 
our principal Military Station, with the Railway Terminus at Jubbuipore, and also &r the 
increasing traffic which flows from the North-West to Jubbuipore. This should be 
undertaken by the Department of Puhlio Works as soon as possible. In a Military and 
Political point of view, it is also very desirable to improve the road from Saugor to 
Nowgong in Bnndleeund. ' 


315. In my last Report it was shewn how road-making is among the most press- 
Paramoant Important of mad-mak. in g needs of these Provinces, and yet, perhaps, of all 

i»g in tli« Canted Prormca. matters under the cognizance Of this Administration 

the most backward. The present Report will shew how, despite all the efforts that can 
be made, the distances to be operated on am really immense. Indeed, many hundreds 
of miles of road have yet to be made before these Provinces can rise tc any tiling 
approaching a par with the more advanced parts of India. It is, of course, difficult 
to And the financial means for prosecuting so many projects ;• but owing to the liberality 
of the Supreme Government, this difficulty has not been much felt. Again there is a 
scarcity of labor every where, and a still greater dearth of skilled Artisans. On the 
main line, however, these needs are ultimately snpplied, more or less. But the difficulty, 
which of all others I find it hardest to overcome, is that of finding a sufficient 
number of able Executive Officers, and of well trained and well conducted subordinate 
officials. ‘ 

SECTION IV. 

. "Ratiwayb asi) Tkajiwavs. 

316. The three Lifies of Railway in progress within these Provinces were described 
in paragraphs 393 to 396 of my last Report. ’They are, fir it, the Bombay and Jubbul- 
pore Dine, nconi the branch to Nagpore, MM the Allahabad and Jubbuipore lane. 

317. That portion of the Bombay and Jubbuipore Line which lies within the 
PromMoftiuBaSnyiatiisSer- Nerbudda Valley has been advanced during the last 

bwUs vriisy. * working season, though towards the Hoshungabad 

extremity of the Valley, there .was a difficulty in obtaining a sufficient number of 
laboran. The earth-work has been nearly completed, and the masouiy works are in 
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progress. The two greatest worts are the bridges over the Nerbudda near Jubbulpore, 
and over the Town Diver near Hoshungabad j both of these have been commenoed. 
There remain, however, many bridges of various sizes to he constructed, The Con¬ 
tractors have been fortunate in exhuming at various places large quantities of sxeoltent 
building stone, from the remains Qf'&mpics, edifices and eitiee of aNtent Hindoo 
Dynasties. These remains wore generally found in shapeless masses, oovered ores with 
the earth which had accumulated through centuries. There has been oonsiderable 
difficulty in selecting the site for the Terminus si Jubbulpore, and the matter is not yet 
settled. The sites for all Dio other stations hswjcen duly selected. During the past 
year some 11)0,1)00 sleepers have been supplied to this Bailway from the Forests of 
Bijeeragoghur near Kewa, of the Mandia Hills, and of the Baitool District. These 
are of am and teak wood. The Line will, probably, not be opened to Jubbulpore until 
tour years hones. At presfent Bbosawal, S30 miles distant from Jubbulpore, is the 
nearest point to which the Railway is open. 

21$. The branch Railway through Berar to Nagpore is advancing fast, the earth, 
PNgnti of Hi® iWKv.y to »«g- work is nearly completed to Nagpore, end progress bus 
r° re - been made with the masonry works. Excepting the bridge 

over the Wurda, there is no work of magnitude ou this Line within the Nagpore 
Province, and that is half finished. The rites for the Teraiuua at Nagpore, and of the 
other stations along Uie’line, have been selected. Some 58,000 sleepers have been 
supplied for the Line from the Forests of ay trees, which extend from the banks of 
the Penck River eastwards along the southern base of the Seouee Hills, 

SIB, At present the nearest point from Nagpore up to which the Railway is open 
Trs«c from Ksgpor. to Hallway “ Muikapore, 228 miles distant. The Railway a(ready 
in Bemr. attracts the Passenger traffic from Nagpore to Bombay, 

and even the Goods traffic from the Nagpore and Nerbudda country. Although the 
extremity of the completed Dine is so far distant from Nagpore, yet the-tide of ex¬ 
portation is steadily setting in towards that point. Already the trains to Bombay ate 
over-freighted with the cotton of the Wurda and Nerbudda Districts and the oilseeds 
of Chutteesgliur. Even now the Rail oan hardly carry the vast traffic which is seeking 
for means of export. It is hoped that within s twelyomonth the Dine will be open to 
a point near Oomrsotee, within 150 miles pf Nagpore, and in two yean to Ni^pore 
itself. 


220. The Allahabad and Jufabnlgore Wne, having been surveyed, was commenced 
_ ,, during this Issti season. Its sleeper*, will he mippliud 

^ Byeemgogtouv 


221. It is difficult to ovpr-estimato rite advantages which are expected* to result 
to these Provinces from the construction of Railways, or 4» descrihe the keen interest 
with which the opening of the Dine from Bombay to Nagpore, and to Jubbulpore, 
is awaited fay all daises of the community, both European and Native, - 

222. I may mention in. this place that future difficulty is apprehended r e s p ect ing 
rrvi^t.«r fttowtopply efWtodre the adequate supply.of wooden. ai»r,fn, «gd WVite of 

gieeiMw to the SeOvaye wooden fence posts fee the fennd I 
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understand that the Nagpere and Jubbolpore Railways will take upwards of 400,000 
deepen and 800,000 fenee posts at the first construction, and thereafter this vast quantity 
will require renewal every five years. Quantities iu^Mmikr proportions will be required 
for the Jubbulporo and Allahabad Lines. The following passages may be appropriately 
extracted from a recent Report by the Conservator of Forests, Captain Pearson. That 
Officer writes:— 

“ I cannot, however, help expressing the great anxiety I feel as to the fcture supply 
" of timber, and sleepers especially, to*the Railway. By the time even single Lines are 
“ laid to Nagpore and Jubbulpore, the Forests near the Railway will be so stripped that, 
" except at the cost of absolute ruin, it will be impossible to cut any Sleepers in them 
“ for fifteen or twenty years to come, and* even from more distant sources the expense of 
" supplying another- complete set of Bleepers for the Railway would be enormous. 

" It would cost about Rupees 8 (ten shillings) per sleeper to deliver ssnl wood 
" sleepers from the Mondin Forests at Jubbulpore, if they bad to be carted all the way; 

■ ‘ and these Forests are by no means inexhaustible. I really canuot tell where the 
“ sleepers would come from if a double line of Rails were ordered to be laid down. 

" I have no hesitation in saying that to renew the Centnd India Lines, dr lay a 
" double line of Rails would be an operation involving fer greater difficulties and cost 
*' than most people hare any idea of. Hie timber would come from a great distance, 
“ indeed I do not know any resources except the distant Saul Forests of Mundlu and 
•“ Hewa, which would stand the drain. There is a good deal of Kowah (Terminalia 
" Arjuna) along the River hank. This has not yet been much tried for sleepers, bat it 
“ possibly may serve the purpose * * * • still all this will never suffice to meet the perraa- 
“ nent demand * * *. It is important to turn attention to the possibility of obtaining a 
" good scheme for au Iron permanent way * * *.; either Iron sleepers, or steepen from 
“ Norway or Australia, must be employed." 

228. In my last Report, paragraphs 897 to 304, a brief sketch was given of possi-, 
ble Tramways in these Provinces. Since then the question has not advanced to any 
practical stage. It is now thought that the most promising Line would be that from 
Chntteesghur to Nagpore, The enormous productive powers of Chutteesghur, and the 
qiuqtti^J of surplus produce, as evidenced by the extreme cheapness of grain, have been 
frequently mentioned in my last Report. The increase of the area sown with cotton in 
the Wunla Valley and in Rerar, which increase displaces a corresponding quantity of 
grain, will, doubtless, cause an enhanced demand on the granaries of Chutteesghur, and 
consequent exportation of grain from that District towards Nagpore. If, then, Chuttees- 
ghur were to beoome one of the indispensable sources of the supply of food to the popu¬ 
lation of the Cotton-growing District*, the construction of a Tramway from thence to 
Nagpore might merit ooturijeratioa. The trade between Chutteesghur and Nagpore is 
carried partly by Country carts, and partly by p»ok bullocks, by three roads running 
parallel to each other. It has been ascertained by an Establishment posted at adapted 
points to note th$ traffic n» it passed. These accounts, too, have been compared 
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with Estimates made by tbe principal Native Traders. The result may be stated 
as follows:— 




*. 

Export. 

r 



Import.- 


Articles. 

Bulk. 

Value. 

Bulk. 

Value, • 


Maunds of 
82 lbs. each. 

Rupees. 

£ 

Maunds of 
82 lbs. each. 

Rupees. 

t 

Grain 

Cotton 

Brass Vessels 

650,000 

20,000 

500,000 

3011,00(1 

50,000 

39,000 

11,300 

6,000 

600 

Sugar * 




990 

18,000 

1,300 

Coeoanats 

Bullion 

40,000 

100,000 

10,000 


500,000 

50,000 

Miscellaneous ... 

85,000 

30,000 

3,000 

2,710 

1,000 

100 

Total ... 

705,000 

1,020,000 

102,000 

16,000 

520)000 

52,000 


The value of gTain cotton has been assumed at the prices current in Cbnttees- 
ghur, which are very low. The amount of bullion imported hue been obtained, not 
from the Trade Returns, but from wealthy traders engaged in the traffic between Chut- 
teesghur and Nagpore. 


SECTION V. 

Caxaus at® Irrigation. 


224. In my last Report, paragraph 805, it was stated that Canala do not exist in 
Speck) enquiries regarding Cnnnia these Provinces, and that it was hot then known whether 
md Keeervuin. any could be advantageously conatrueted. During the 

year under review, 1802-63, on the appointment of a special Officer as Superinten¬ 
dent of Irrigation, particular enquiries have been made on this important subject. Tbe 
Offioer is Hr. S. Hanna, Civil Engineer, a gentleman who gained valuable experience 
in the Canal Department of the Punjab. • 


225. These enquiries shew that Reservoirs can be formed at the point where the 
Kunhan River and its affluent the Bench debouch from the Sautpoora Hills, north of 
Nagpore, and that thence Canals could be conducted down the Cotton Districts in the 
Valley of the Wurda, and down the plain of Nagpore to the Wyn Osage, these two 
tracts being the very richest parts of the Nagpore Province. A Sketch Map of these 
possible projects is annexed. 


220. ' It will lie seen that both the Kunhan anil the Poheb rise in the heart of the 
Sautpoora Range near the. cluster of HillS| now so well 
known by the names of Puehmnree and Uohtoor. 


Tbe Kanbui und the I’ench Bivmw. 
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Then turning south-eastwards, through the upland undulating plains of the CUind- 
warra District, they ultimately find passages through the Valleys which intersect the 
southern thee of the Bongo. The Kunhau deboueh^ iinaUy from the Hills near 
Khelode, and the Pench near Doongurthat. They then unite their streams at a point a 
little above the Station of Kamptee. Then flowing south-eastwards, the united stream 
joins the Wyn Guuga near Bhundara. It has been ascertained with certainty that large 
reservoirs, containing vast quantities of water, can be formed without any extraordi¬ 
nary difficulty, and without any excessive cost, in the Valleys near Khelode and Doon- 
gurthal, by damming up the Kunhan and Pench respectively. 


227. From a reservoir near Khelode, it would be practicable to conduct a Canal 
of the water, of tt*j Kun- past Nagpofe into the Valley of the Wunna Stream, 
h*n *nd of the I'emta which is an affluent of the Wurda, and passes by 

Hingun Ghaut, and thence down the Valley of the Wurda to Chanda. The total length of 
such a Canal would be about 130 miles, and about 150 square miles of highly culturahle 
country might be irrigated from it. It would not be possible to carry a Canal from the 
Peuoh Valiev across the country on the left bank of the Wurda, l>ecuuse the Pench Valley 
is at a much lower level. But a Canal from the Pencil could be conducted eastward with 
every facility down the Valley of the Wyn Gunga. The length of such a Caual would be 
about 35 miles, aud about 30 square miles of highly cultivated country might lie irri¬ 
gated from it. ™ 


The Reservoir propowd near Khelode 228. Regarding a possible reservoir near Khelode 
i the Kunhau. for the storage of the waters of the Kunhan, Mr. 

Ilanna thus writes:— 


" The very place in the Valley to which, on account of the level of the ground, it is 
“ necessary to look to for the head of a Canal is wonderfully favored us a site for the 
"formation of a great artificial Lake. Some 15 or SO miles higher up the course of the 
“ river the Hills on each side hang close to its banks and narrow the limits of the Valle)-; 
“ hut from this point their distance increases, the main range running to the east, while 
“ the opposite Hills extend themselves to the south, leaving the river to ramble in the 
“ centre of the plain. Lower down the spreading plain is twice remarkably intersected 
" by protruding spurs as almost to thwart the Valley * * * *; a heading up of 60 
" feet high would probably throw the water over fifty-four square miles, and a 
“ heading up 110 feet high would produce the same effect for 94 square miles. 
“* * ’ * The capacity of the reservoir formed by a dam 110 feet high would 
'< give an useful storage space of 74 billions of cubic feet. The loss by evaporation, 
“ calculated at 8 feet per season over the mean surfaqp, would amount to about Id 
" billion-- of cubic feet, leaving 60 billions of oiibie feet as the quantity available 
“ to be dealt out to the Wurda over a period of 300 dap. This hut. quantity is. less by 
“ 40 billions of cubic feet than the compute^ smallest available rain-fall.” 

449. The catchment bps in of the reservoir is ascertained to extend over 1,800 
square miles, which represents s vast surface of drainage; and the above calculations 
are made on an estimated average rain-fall of 30 inches per annum. The length of the 
dan, would be 9,000 yards or It mile. After being conducted from the reeervoir by 
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moans of an artificial outlet channel in a direction nearly due south, would, for the first 
20 miles of its course, cross the valley or. basin of the Kunhan. Then it would enter * 
trap-rock ridge near Nag-pore, the summit of which would be a hundred feet above the 
bed of the chanuel, and would be carried through this ridge for a distance of 7 or 8 miles, 
partly by an open cutting and partly by -a Tunnel. Emerging from this, it would join 
the Valley of the Wurda at about the 25tU mile of its course. Then it would flow for 
some miles in the natural channel of the Wunna, one of the affluents of the Wurda. 
After that an irrigation canal head might be formed at a point near Bhoree, which 
might thence be carried right, down the Valley to Chanda. Excepting the interval of 
the trap-rock ridge, it would pass through and irrigate a fertile and well inhabited 
country throughout its whole course from five reservoir, till it joined the Wurda. That 
portion of the water which might he required for the supply of''the Wurda might pass 
down the Wunna, and enter the Wurda near Hingun Ghaut. 

230. It appears certain that the Khelode Lake thus described would suffice both to 
Pntl]«Kle effect of the Khelode Lake irrigate the fertile Valley of the Wurda, and also to 
on the navigatiuu uf the Wurda. flush that river, so as to render it perfectly naviguhle 

above the third Barrier. But it is to be rememl>ered that the formation of the reservoir 
alone would not subserve the purposes of the Wurda navigation, as there is no natural 
channel from Khelode to the Wurda Valley. Thus the water must be carried by the 
confined channel and Tunn^ through the ridge before it can reach the wuter shed of 
the Wurda. In this point of view, a reservoir and a canal must be made together. 
The expense of the two works would, of course, be very considerably, but the double 
advantage both of navigation and irrigation would be. vast. 


And of the Godavery. 


231. But the Khelode Reservoir might be made to supply the Godavery below ike 
junction of the Wyn Gunga, and this without any canal, 
as the water would pass into the Kuuhau, and thence 
into the Wyn Gunga. Whether, however, its storage would suffice to supply the 
Godavery during the whole of the dry season is doubtful. But, at least, the supply would 
be of considerable assistance. 


232. The water from the Punch Reservoir noar Doongurthal could not, by reason 
llfMcrvoirs fur »toring the - Peach of the relative levels, be conducted into the Valley of the 

Iioo^urtM. Wurda. Bat it could eupply the Godavery, being 

conducted down the natural channel of the Pench, Kunhan and Wyn Gunga. Here 
again, however, it is as yet doubtful whether the storage would suffice to*^ supply 
the Godavery during the whole of the dry season, though it would certainly be ample 
for a canal, as already described. 

233. It is hoped that both the i’ench and Kunhan projects may !>e matured during 
the next working season, so that reliable Estimates of cost may be obtained. 

234. In the Chapter on Navigation I shall have occasion to mention the projected 
PoMribie Canal in the Valley of the Canal * n Valley of the ^Mahanuddy, which will be 

Mahanmldy. as useful for irrigation as for navigation. It is 

sufficient here to state that there is a project for such a Canal 150 miles long, which will 
irrigate the best tracts in the Snmbulpore District and its Dependencies. 
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235. There is also a project formed by Captain Haig, the Superintending Engineer 
Proposed Irrigation Cu.uU near of the Godavery Works, for an Irrigation Canal from 

lilmdrachallum. Bhuilrachellum to the ,£ibree junction, a distance of 

forty miles. The valley at that point is rich and well adapted for profitable irrigation. 
The project is a promising one, the levels are suitable, and the ground highly favorable. 

236. In respect to other works of irrigation, much general enquiry has been made 
Proposed Itewrvoim for Irrigating during the year. Th6 most promising projects of this 

the Kuttungee Valley. nature are those which relate to the Kuttungee Valley. 

This valley is a remarkable tract lying along the southern base of the Sautpoora 
Range, North of Nagpore. It will have been seen that the Pench forces its way almost 
at a right angle through the southern face of the Range. From that point east¬ 
ward the base of the Hills is fringed by dense forests and jungles, and the land is 
geuerally uucalturable. But after some distance this great belt of Forest terminates 
in u ridge, and is succeeded by rich lowlands which stretch along the foot of the Hills, 
receiving their drainage; and which extend eastward, till they join the Valley of the 
Wyn Gunga, shortly after the debouchure of that river from the same Hills. This 
submontane tract is called the Kuttungee Valley. It has been chiefly reclaimed within 
the last thirty years, is fast increasing in cultivation and population, sending its surplus 
strength of men to labor in the public works; and with^good management it may 
become one of the gardens of the Central Provinces. Its products are chiefly grain and 
sugar-cane. It has many small tanks, but these do not suffice to provide the permanent 
irrigation which is required. Now two valleys have been found traversed by streams 
running down from the Hills, and capable of being dammed up and formed into large 
reservoirs, from which irrigation might be easily conducted over hundreds of the 
Kuttungee villages. These sites were originally suggested by the Deputy Commissioner, * 
Captain W. B. Thomson. One of them has been visited by Mr. Hanna and pronounced 
practicable. 1 have also been over it myself. The other sib; was shewn to me by the 
landholders themselves, who declared that they had long thought of the plan, and 
earnestly hoped that the Government would undertake it. During the next working 
season it is intended to mature both these projects, and to frame reliable Estimates 
of cost. 

237. In the Hills near the Bagh Nuddee, on the western limits of Chutteesghur, 
Projected reservoir unr tho Bagh there is a basin where & large reservoir of many square 

Nudd ®*- miles in 3rea might be formed at a comparatively 

trifling cost, by blocking the one outlet by which alone the waters can escape. From 
such a reservoir a valley containing twenty-two villages might be irrigated. The project 
has not b&n matured, but it is pronounced practicable by Engineer Officers, who have 
seen the place. At the request of some of the neighbouring landholders, I visited the 
spot and found the remains of materials of an unknown period, which must have been 
collected by some former dynasty with a view to this very work. The people declared 
that their villages, now poor, would be quadrupled in produce if this work were carried out. 

238. The supervision and repairs of the lesser tanks in the Nagpore Province hiive 
been mentioned in the preceding Chapter relating to Land Revenue, paragraph 133. 
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SECTION VI. 

Miscellaneous and Municipal Works. 


239. The miscellaneous and municipal works throughout these Provinces are 
managed by the Local Committees. Inimany districts these Committees have devoted 
themselves with marked success to municipal improvement during the year under review. 
Some of the more pronyuent instances may be mentioned here. 

240. At Nagpore itself the most progress baa been effected. No less than 

five broad streets have been made right through 
Municlhu.1 works at Nagpore. .. , , „ ,, . 

the very worst parts of the city, due compensation 

having been paid to the owners, of the huts and hovels which had to be demolished. 
The new streets have metaled roadways and masonry drains; and substantial houses 
are being erected by the people themselves facing both sides. Two large squares for 
handsome market places have been opened in the heart of the City, the requisite spaces 
having been cleared for that purpose. A complete conservancy system has been estab¬ 
lished, the drainge has been improved, and several masonry sewers have been constructed. 
A new market place tff considerable size has also been constructed at Seetabuldee. 
The great tank (or rather lake) near the city has been enlarged and improved by 
extensive excavations, and three new tanks have been constructed in the Station of 
Seetabuldee. The Agri-horfScultural Society’s Garden has been greatly extended. Roads, 
a serpentine water, and bridges have been added to it. In four distinct places in the 
vicinity of Nagpore, half deserted and half ruined gardens, buildings and summer 
bouses, constructed by the former Mahratta Dynasty, have been repaired And improved 
at considerable cost, so as to be fitted for public gardens. For the convenience of the in¬ 
habitants of the large bazaars in the neighbouring Cantonment of Kamptee, there have 
*been constructed a large tank, a market place, and a caravanserai. In addition to 
these various works, there are the several caravanserais, branch roads and bridges 
around the City of Nagpore, the mention of which has been included in other Sections 
of this Chapter. Within the year no dess than Rupees 3,84,275 or £38,427 have 
been spent on municipal improvements in ami about Nagpore. 

241. The Saugor Lake was mentioned in my last Report, paragraph 313. At one 
extremity of this a large swamp had gradually formed 
itself right between the City and Civil Station, proving 

equally detrimental to both. This noxious marsh is now being converted par|Jy into a 
public garden on a largo scale, and partly into serpentine water connected with the 
lake. The garden will serve as a nursery of young trees for arboriculture throughout 
the Saugor District. This work will cost Rupees 25,000 or £2,500; it will not only 
prove an ornament, but also a sanatory benefit to this important locality. * 

« 242. The town of Hingun Ghaut has heretofore been an agglomeration of thatched 

huts ; the streets were wretched beyond the possibility 
Municipal works at Huigun Gh»nt. ^ improvement, and the place periodically suffered from 

destructive fires. After the last, fire, the people agreed to build houses in well laid out 
streets, on good ground near the old town, if they could obtain assistance from the local 
funds in respect to supply of water. A large tank and some welk are accordingly being 


Public Gardens at Saugor, 
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jjonstrueted, and a new town is springing up around them. On the Bame spot various 
public buildings, such as the Tehgeel Court House, the Caravanserai, and the School- 
house, are being erected. •Thus by degrees Hingun Gh$ut will become renovated. 

248. At Jubbulpore a new high street with a square and a market place have been 
Improvement at Jubbulpore and constructed. "At Seonee two market places and a large 
other placet*. tank are being constructed. At Bhundara a broad and 

well drained street has been opened out right through a long and straggling town. At 
Chanda an anicut with bridge is being built across a stream, which will ensure an excel¬ 
lent supply of fresh water to the City. The new town and station of Sironclia have been 
laid out, and a tank excavated. 

At Kaepore streets, long and broad, are being formed, a market place is being 
constructed, and a swamp which extends from the city to the cantonment is ordered to 
he drained, so that ground, now covered with rank malarious vegetation, may become 
lilted for garden cultivation. Various minor improvements arc being etFected in the 
towns of lloshungabad, tlurda. Ram teak, Oomrair, Behwpore and Sumbulpore. 

114. The setting of Towns and Cities in order is probably^f more importance to the 
civilization of tb.e people than is at first sight apparent. The notorious deficiencies of Native 
Rule and Native institutions in this particular respect have been as great in this part of 
India as anywhere. It behoves us to give special attention to the subject, and it is satisfac¬ 
tory to state that there are few towns or stations in these Provinces, where the Local Au¬ 
thorities have not made a stride in Municipal improvement within the year under review. 

2 46. Owing to the number of unbridged Rtreams, during the rainy season, it has 

„ „ . been necessary to give special attention to the Ferries, 

Improvement of I-erne*. . 

which are very deficient in many parts of these Provinces. 

The Local Officers were urged to establish boats at the various points where such means 
of crossing might be needed. The number of additional boats of various kinds which 
have been provided within the year for the various Ferries in these Provinces may be 
stated approximately at 40. 

SECTION VII .—Total of Public Works. 

246. This Chapter may conclude with the following Abstract of Expendi- 

4kn*m« wpnnlitvm <m PuMic ture of a11 liiuds on ^uMie Works during the past two 
Work* fitv the pant two year*. Years : _ 




Military 

W.-rks. 

Civil 

Work*. 

ltoads. 

KtUblish- 

neat. 

Adva?jc***j Total e»- 
for Stock, jprnditure. 

Rndget *]•! Local 
lotsK'ut. j Works. 

(3 rami 
Total ex- 
pAditnre. 

1801-03 

£ Rupees 

vt.oos 

tt.iwt 

81.MM 
6,180 

4,B2,Ottt 

40.208 

2,85,300 
is,610 

4.1H.SO0 

41,640 

13.46,433 

134,642 

11.08, ,m j • 

140,80ft j 

13,45,423 

»34,Ma 

1063-63 

Baum 

£ 

From the rme*\ 
per neat . f Rupee* 
IneoraeTu ( £ 

front. J 

1,00.029 
10.SOS 

1,31,MO 
18,144 

7,69,1110 

70.001 

1,63.111 

1.1,311 

3.63.606 

36,300 

10,060 

1,70,000 

17,000 

16.38.017 
IfKI 364, 

3.13,111 

31,211 

ja.n.iNW ! 4.0?.so# 
1,81,000 ( *0,731 

3,61,300 ; 

33,160 i 

21,30,018 

6,13,005 

3,12,111 

31,211 


Total -{*■>»» 

10,808 

1.31,440 

12,144 

8,01,0 1 
80,403 

3.6.'!,« 3 
35,360 

3,78,005 
. 37,006 

0,45,700 
01,675 

il ,63,400 4,07,000 

216,250 | 46.730 

84,4 S067 
244,300 


* Thor# w»* *om« expenditure, but The above expenditure is exclusive of the Godavery. 
it# amount cannot accurately be ascer¬ 
tained. 
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247. For the current year 1868-64, the Budget allotment, inclusive of the Goda-« 
. , very, amounts to 26 lakhs of Rupees, or £280,000. 

Kxpen iture or ta current year. rp^ e expenditure from Local •Funds will be about 6 

lakhs of Rupees* or £60,000. The gTand total for 1803-64 will be about 32 lakhs of 
Rupees, or £320,000. f 

CHAPTER VII. 

Post Office. 

these Provinces are well arranged, and the Post Office 
Department is generally efficient. The control and 
supervision of the Department is, doubtless, susceptibly 
of improvement. The superior Departmental Authorities arc, under existing arrangements, 
too remote to be of rejjil service. Duriug the year under review I suggested to the Direc¬ 
tor General of Post Offices in India the desirability of having a Post Master General tor 
the Central Provinces, provided that such an arrangement could be etfected without any 
considerable expense. The isolation of these Provinces from other parts of India ; the 
vast extent of Postal Lines within their limits; the difficulty of maintaining rapid com¬ 
munication during the inclement seasons, render it probable that, if a Post Master General, 
controlling all the Post Offices in Central India, were resident at the Head Quarters of 
the Civil Administration, a variety of reforms would be gradually introduced. 


248.* The Postal Lines in 

A Post Master General required for 
these Provinces. 


249. Two new Post Offices have been established within the year—one at. Belaspore 
the other at Sironcha. It is probable that the approach 
of the Railway from Bombay towards Oomraotee will 
cause an alteration of the Postal arrangements between Nagpore and Bombay. 


The new Post Offices opened. 


250. Tho subject of bringing the receipt and distribution of letters iii the interior 
of districts, now conducted by the Civil Authorities, under the control and management 
of the Post Office Department has been mooted by the Director General of Post Offices 
during the last few months. If the change shall be carried out, it would, no doubt, be 
attended with an increased correspondence and public benefit among classes who now 
hardly use the Post Office at all. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Electric Telegraph. 


251. In my last Report, paragraph 322, it was stated that the. Electric Telegraph 
„ . Lines in these Provinces are absolutely inefficient during 

Inefficient state of the Lifew. ,. , . .. - _ ” 

the rainy season, that is lor four or even five months of 
the year. From the commencement of the monsoon the lines are Virtually almost closed i 
indeed, the uncertainty and the frequent delays have been s<f groat as to render the 
Electric Telegraph worse than useless for months together. In September last I specially 
addressed the Director General of Electric Telegraphs in India on the subject/showing 
that, out of a period of 124 days, the line had been closed for 68 days, or about 
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fn|]ly half of the period. Daring the past working season some efforts were made to 
improve the Ike ; hut during the present monsoon the communication is not 
much better than during the la#fc. 1 do not desire to impute any blame to the authorities 
concerned, as departmental difficulties, doubtless, exist. But the actual result is 
unsatisfactory, 

252. The expediency of constructing an Electric Telegraph Line from Jubbulpore to 
Line* from Jnbtmlfwre to Seugor Saugor (mentioned in paragraph 324 of my last Report) 
and in tlie Valley of the Ootkvery. has been admitted. The line has not actually l>een con¬ 

structed as yet. A line from Sironcha down the Godavery to Doomagoodium, thtf Head 
Quarters of the Navigation Works, and thonce to Rajamundry and Cocanada, will be 
essential to the due control of the important public works in progress, and to the success 
of departmental operations. Cocanada on the Coast is the basis of operations to Dooma¬ 
goodium, and supplies much of the labour and materials for the Navigation Works of the 
Upper Godavery. It is, therefore, important that the Superintending Engineer at 
Doomagoodium should have means of rapid communication with his Agents on the Coast. 
At many seasons it is of the greatest consequence to know immediately the rise and fall 
of the River at different points. For instance, when the freshes are coming down in one 
part of the river, it is necessary that those in charge of works in other parts should have 
instunt intelligence. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Marine and Navigation. 

253. During the year 1802-03 two matters, as deeply affecting the future 
Nutation <>f the River* Oodavcry commercial interests of thdse Provinces, have occupied 

aud .Mahanudtiy. much attention. They are, first, the navigation of the 

River Godavery; *ecom!, the River Mahanuddy. It will be proper to advert to each of 
these in order. 

254. By a Resolution of the Government of India, dated 29th December 1862, 

Control of the Gwtarer, the control of the Navigation Works and EntablinhmenUi 

Work* entrusted to thb AdmiuUtra- on the Upper Godavery River was entrusted to the 
turn. 0 , . 

Administration of the Central Provinces. In the 

months of August and September 1862 1 travelled up and down’ the River, from the 
Falls of the Wurdauear Hingun Ghaut in theNagpore Province to Cocanada the sea-port. 
During fffSt tour I had the advantage of conferring with Captain Hug and all the 
Officers of the Navigation Department. Thereafter, in January 1863,1 submitted to the 
Supreme Government a Report on the river, on the trade and circumstances of the countries 
adjacent to it, and on the projects of improving the navigation. The orders of the 
Supreme Government have been received, prescribing the manner in which the various 
works are to be proceeded with. It is now uecessary that I should briefly recapitulate 
the substance of that Report and of the orders received thereon. 
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255. The great natural drainage system, which consists of dbveral riven p> tiTerg- 

Tbe OodiT «7 aad it« affleeati. Godavery and then flowing in an united 

stream to the sea, may be thus set forth:— 
w 


R ivnns. 

/ 

Total Miles. 

Unnavigable 
or difficult of 
navigation. 

Navigable for 
half the year 
only. 

Rxuaiuts. 

Wurdah 

250 

149 

101 


Pyne Gunga ... 

820 

314 

6 


WynGunga ... 

430 

430 

0 


Pranheeta 

90 

35 

85 


Godavery Proper v . 

650 

630 

20 

Including 

Godavery Great 

250 

84 

216 

Dowlaishwa- 

Indrawutty 

800 

800 

0 

ram Canal. 

Tal 

120 

. 115 

5 


Sibbree 

200 

ISO 

20 


Total 

2,610 

2,187 

423 



It abates somewhat from the highest hopes which might be formed for improve¬ 
ment in this country to reflect on the comparatively small proportion out of so vast a 
river system, which is known to be good for navigation so far as our information goes. 

256. The main line of proposed water communica¬ 
tion on the Godavery may be stated as follows:— 


The 

river. 


navigable portion* of .the 


Prom Falls of the Wurda to Head of 3rd Barrier 

The length of the Barrier . 

Prom foot of 3rd Barrier to Head of 2nd Barrier 

The length of 2nd Barrier . 

From foot of 2nd Barrier to Hoad of 1st Barrier 
Length of 1st Barrier to Bhudrachellum ... 

From Bhudrachellum to Dowlaishwaram ... 

From Dowlaishwaram to Cocanada on the Sea by Canal 


101 

35 

75 

14 

£S 

20 

S3 

84 


Total 


445 v 


267. The oountriea of which the trade will be affected by the opening of the 
Countries of which the trade is navigation are the country of Nagpore &*per, the 
affected by the navigation. country of Chutteesgliur, and the valley of the Goda- 

very itself. 1 do not mention Berar, because it is understood here that all its require¬ 
ments will be supplied by the Bailway thence to Bombay. But as Berar does not belong 
to this administration, it is not necessary that 1 should all&de farther to the bearings 
of the Godavery Navigation Project upon that Province. As regards Nagpore, the 
matter of absorbing interest is, without doubt, the opening of the Railway *!* Bombay. 
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But if the Godovery route were fairly opened, it is probable that quantities of the 
Nag-pore produce might prefer the river to the Rail. The Nagpore Province, indeed, 
if properly developed, might find work for both. Again as the . Nagpore Tgooptf belong 
to the Madras Presidency, stores of all kinds and many reinforcements would come by 
the Godaveiy route. As regards the valley of%the Godavery itself and its affluents, 
the importance of the navigation project is as great, if not greater than ever. On the 
whole the project would affect mainly the interests of the Central Provinces, and some 

* , . „ „ . parts of the Nizami Dominions. It would stimulate 

Trade of the Nagpore Province. , . . 

production in the Nagpore Province, would cause 

population to iucrease in the Southern Districts especially, and would give rise to a great 
trade with the Eastern Coast of the Madras Presidency. * 


258. The trade of Nagpore may be stated approximately as follows 


A 


“ 

Exfobts. 

JLaund* 
of 82 llw. 

Value. 

1m route. 

Maunds 
of 82 lb*. 

Value. 



Trade with Bombay. 



C,V>t,ton 

Linseed 

dingelly 

Horns 

Hides (latterly only) 

(rhee or clarified butter ... 
Red ochre 

Coarse doth 

85.000 

100.000 

50,000 

#,000 

3,000 

Rupoes. 

13,00,000 

2.50.000 

1,50,000 

5,000 

5,000 

1,50,000 

5,000 

10,00,000 

SjR 

European Piece-goods 

{35T ::: 

Hilk 

European ft ore* 

Articles of liardwaru, bnwh 
and copper vessels 
!)yc« 

Miscellaneous 

200,000 

1^200 

7,000 

G.lXX) 

1,000 

35,000 

Rupees. 

10,00,000 

7,00,000 

5,00,000 

10,00,000 

1,00,000 

2,00,000 

1,00,000 

60,000 

2,00,000 



Trade witi Calcutta. 



Hide* 


60,000 

lwuo.. ;;; 

Sugar 

Articles of hardware, brass 
and (topper vessel*, 4e. ... 
Silk 

European Piece-goods ... 

Miscellaneous 

20,000 

5,000 

4,000 

6,000 

6,00,000 

3,60,000 

20.000 

3,00,000 

4,00,000 

25,000 



Trade with Eastern Coast. 






Military stores about 

Tobacco and cloth 

Couoanuts ... 

* 

500 Tons 

80,000 

1,00,000 

Total, Export* ... 

-•- 

29.15,000 

. Total, Imjiorts ... 


55,75,000 


The total value may be estimated at 85 lakhs of Rupees, or about one million 
sterling per annum. 
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259. How far, then, would this traffic be 'affected by the navigation projects, it 
Comparative transit charges by being rememl>ered that the Bailway will soon be opened 
River and by Hail. from Bombay to Nagpore ? If the obstacles of all the 

three barriers of the Godavery were removed, and all parts of the project completed, 
there would bo river navigation from the'W coast to Hingun Ghaut for, at least, a part of 
each year. If the two first barriers were removed, and not the third or upper barrier, 
there would still be navigation up to foot of 3rd barrier within 75 miles of Ohandah 
and 118 of Hingim Ghaut. Now it has been shown in my detailed Report that if the 
river were open to Hingun Ghaut according to known rates as now existing, then carriage 
to Coeanada would amount to Rupees 11-9-5 per ton; .and to Bombay by Bail to Rupees 
31-(M) per ton. So far the difteronee is greatly in favor of the river; but if the 
river were only open to foot of the 3rd barrier, then by this route, partly land and partly 
water, the cost of carriage from Iliugun Ghaut to Coeanada would amount to Rupees 
20-6-8, or from Coeanada*to Hingun Ghaut (up river). Rupees 29-9-9. In that case there 
would only be a slight difference in favor of ttfe river. The general conclusion appear* 
to be that, as regards the bulky produce of southern part of Nagpore, the watei' 
carriage, if available to and from Hingun Ghaut, would have a decided advantage over the 
Railway; and that, if it were opened only to the foot of the 3rd barrier, it would be 
able to compete with the Rail. As regards, however, the rich country round Nagpore 
itself, the river, if open to Hingun Ghaut, could compete with the Rail for the heavier 
traffic; but if the river were open only to foot of the 3rd barrier, then the Rail would have 
the advantage. For the lighter and the more valuable goods traffic, or for the passenger 
traffic, there does not appear to be any chance of the river being, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, able to compete with the Bail from Bombay to Nagpore. 


260. It is, of course, impossible to calculate the extent # which the present trad© 
would grow when good communication shall be opened to 
Prospect* ot tore e. {.he Coast. There would, however, be, doubtless, an in¬ 

crease in the exportation of iron, linseed and oil-seeds, sugar, hides and the like. There 
would also be a considerable importation of salt by this route, inasmuch as wq£er carriage 
would cause a saving of more than 50 per cent, in the cost of salt to the Consumer in the 
southern parts of the Nagpore Proviuoe. In the carriage of Military stores there 
would be great saving to Government. By the present route, the transit cost is 
Rupees 138 a ton from Masulipatam to J^agpore. If the navigation of the ‘ Godavery 
were open to foot of the 3rd barrier, this eost would be reduced to Rupeos 47-18-0, or to 
Rupees 31-11-5 if it were open to Hingun Ghaut. 


*01. Of cotton there would be a large supply available for export either by Rail 
, _ _ or by river. Which of the two rates theft, .would it 

Future transit of Cotton. . * * _ _ . _ , „ „ 

prefer ? Now, in respect of cost of carnage, there 
would be a great difference in favor of the river if the navigation were open to Hin¬ 
gun Ghaut; though none at all for pressed cotton if the navigation were open to foot of 
the 3rd barrier only. The Rail might have a decisive advantage over the river in respect 
of time. The cotton is ready for export by March, whereas the navigation would not be 
open till June. On the whole, it seems probable that much of the cotton of the Wurdu 
Valley will go by Rail to Bombay rutber than by river to Coeanada. 
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TiKte of chuttcnghur with Kag. 2(14. lie trade of Chnttecsghur with Nagpore 
P° re ’ has been ascertained, to be worth per annum :— 

Exports ... . Rupees 10,20,000 or £102,000 

Imports ... ..Rupees 5,20,000 or £52,000 

vide paragraph 223 preceding. A portion of thi#> traffic might, perhaps, follow the Goda¬ 
very route. There if also a track from Chutteesghur to Sironcba frequented at certain 
seasons by the Bunjarra traders with their large droves of laden bullocks. It is now pro¬ 
posed to improve this track and eonduot it to the foot of the 3rd harrier. Of the 
articles exportable from Chutteesghur by the Godavery, the principal would be cotton, 
oilseed, fibres, ghee (clarified butter), coarse cloth, and lac. In return for those ngould 
come from the Eastern Coast European goods, brass vessels, cocoanuts, ami salt. 


District of Nironrluu 


263, The Valley of the Godavery and the Pranheeta commences from the junction 
_ „ „ - „ _ , of tiie Wyn Gunga with the Wnrda, the united streams 

being thenceforward called the Pranliecta, till the 
Goiluvery joins, where the combined streams bears the joint name of Godavery. The 
left or northern bauks of the river is under British rule ; its Head Quarters being at 
Sironcba. The right or southern bank belongs to the Nizam of the Deccan. 

264*. The British District of Sironcba is a long narrow strip on the river side, 
being bounded on one side by the river and on the 
other by Bustar Territory; its extreme length or river 
frontage may be stated at 224 miles; its breadth of course varies, but may be stated, on the 
average, to be about 1 (> miles. It has an area of 3,905 square miles (including Bhopal- 
putnum). The cultivation is scanty, amounting to only 60,003 acres or 95 square miles. 
It is calculated that therefore 241,000 acres of the first sort, and 423,SOI of the second 
sort, oulturable. The jxqmlation is scanty, there being only 3"8 villages, with a popu¬ 
lation ascertained by census to be 35,000 souls. The people arc chiefly Goods, and also 
Tcloogoo people, immigrants from the coast districts. Bhmlraclielluin is the only place 
that can be called a town. The revenue amounts to Rupees 29,000 or 1 2,900 per 
Itn mourc annum. The present products are wheat, millet, rice, 

oilseed, plantain and palmyra trees. The future hopes 
of agricultural wealth depend on the production of sugar, indigo, linseed and 
cotton, all of which can be produced on this soil. There is at present an utter 
deficiency of labor. The future supply must be by emigration from the west or Nizam's 
. country^ but chiefly from the south and east, that is from the coast districts. 
Already the base of communication for all operations on the Godavery is the Delta. 
It is from thence that all resources arc drawn, and from thence that the majority 
of workWn and laborers are obtained. Of these many are drawn from the agricul¬ 
tural class, and might be induced to settle in lands near the works, and to send for theifc 
relations and families. 

2ti5. The climate is pot so bad as may have sometimes been supposed. The fall 
of ruin is copious every season. There is great heat 
for three months, but the rest of the year is compara¬ 
tively bool. There is not much swamp to cause bad malaria. In the autumn and in 
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’ the early winter fever is very prevalent. Pew strangers, whether European or Valine, 
escape a mild type of fever; but exposure in the jungles from September to January will 
inevitably cause serious sickness. Also, if round any station, settlement, Or habitation, 
jungle is permitted to grow thick, the ^welters .will have bad fever. It seems essential 
that the benefits of the service should bd secured to those who have to carry onnmportant 
. operations in an unhealthy country. I may add that near Sironcha a small Senatsrinni 
on the Sirkomla Hill, 1,800 feet above the level of the Sea, has been experimentally 
established; and that an examination of tire range of Hills on Hie British side of the 
river lias shown them to be unfit for sanatory purposes. 

» 286. There are forests on Hie British side within reach of the Godasory. The best 
of them, however, have been much exhausted. Iu 
u» .<««.». ^ 1860-61 some 25,000 teak logs were floated down. 

There is a good supply of second rate and tliird rate teak, which timber can be usod for 
many purposes. Also the saj (PeHtaptcra Iw'icniota TcrmintUia), tbe biyee soul 
(Plerocarptu Manupium) , tbe eromuddee (Pentaplera Arjvwt), the unjun (Jlardwicktu 
Hi mi a), the blackwood, and the ebony are to lie met with in abundance, and most ul 
these would be exported in great quantities by the river. 

207. The right or Nizam 1 * bank is much the finer of the two. It has some 
Tbo right or }.W» tsuk of the breadth of cultivation and four considerable towns. 
Godavery. Its lower section possesses a large number of fine tanks 

for irrigation. The tract is divided into three administrative divisions, of which the area, 
j>opulution and revenue, so near as I could estimate them, may be stated as follows - 


DlVISl ON . 

Area. 

Population* 

llevenue. 

Seerporc . ... j 

Yelrna . ... 1 

Huaumahad, Shan Kargin 

Square Miles. 
900 
8,000 
2,000 

Souls. 

15,000 

70,000 

50,000 

Rupees. 

40,008 

70,000 

45,000 

*. 

4,600 

7,000 

4,500 

TotuI 

5,900 

135,000 

1,61,000 

16,100 


Statistics of tiie Oodavory Valley. 


2<18. The general Statistics of tho Qodavery 
Valley, including both sides, may be thus abstracted 



Area. 

Population. 

Revenue,. 

• 

Right or Nizam’s bank 

Left on British bank 

Square miles. 
5,900 
3.905 

Souls. 

185,000 

82.860 

i 

Rupees. 

3,61,000 

29,000 

£. 

16,100 

2,900 

Total 

9,805 

‘ 187,850 

1,90,000 

19,000 

1 V , 
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209. For the topography of the Valley reference can he made to my detailed Report. 
But in order to facilitate the comprehension of the valley, as a whole, it will he 
desirable to recapitulate its main features on each side simultaneously, as they appear 
to the visitor passing down the river from th\ Nagpore country to the delta of the 
Godavery. 

270. Starting, then, for the falls of the Wurda, near Hinguu Ghaut, the voyage, 
T _ ... v n would see, on the right hand, the wild hilly country of 

* the Nizams dominions; and on the loft, or British side, 

a broad level valley covered with cultivation. Further down the river, past the junction 
of the Wyn Gunga, as the 3rd or upper barrier is approached, the rich valley on the 
left becomes narrower and narrower, more and more trenched upon by hill and forest, 
till it is restricted to a fringe of cultivation along the river’s bank ; while on the 
right hand the country somewhat improves, and though still hilly is more open. 
The junction of the Wyn Gunga is hidden from view by the hills. The barrier itself 
lies closed in by rocky hills and dense forests, a narrow strip being left on the right 
bank along which the trararoad or the canal is to pass. Below the barrier, the river 
is called the Pranheeta. On the left or British side, the hills at first arrange themselves 
in picturesque groups, one of which lias been compared by some to the group of seven 
nfountains (Sicbcn Gebirge) on the Rhine ; aud after that continue, for many miles, 
almost to overhang the river, sometimes displaying the fine foliage and blossoms of the teak 
tree, down to the water’s edge. On the opposite or Nizam’s bauk, the most noticeable 
feature is the mouth of the Bihreo Stream, justly noted for its beauty. Further down, on 
the British side, the only’point of note is Sironcha, with its old Fort overlooking the water; 
the country continuing to he hilly or jungly, with patches of cultivation. Bat on the 
opposite or foreign side, the junction of the Godavery Proper causes great tongues of 
laud and broad basins to be lorraed, all which are partially cultivated, and are dotted 
over by such towns as Chinnoor, Muntaneo, Mahadoopore, and the sacred Kaleshwur. 
Then the hills, of some variety and beauty, cluster thick round the second or middle 
barrier. The junction of the Indrawutty is concealed from view by the hills, which, 
rising one above the other, ran almost parallel with the river, till the junction of the 
TA1 is reached. On the opposite or Nizam’s side, again, the country is more cultivated 
and open, and marked by the towns of Nagaraw and Mungumpctt. Below the latter 
place, again, the sacred. Hill of Rootub Goota rises into view, immediately opposite 
to Doomagoodium on the British bank, where the Head Quarters of the Navigation 
Department are established. Proceeding downwards at the 1st or lower barrier, the 
country is comparatively level on both sides, and this barrier is far less formidable 
than the two preceding ones. Belasv the barrier; down to the junction of the Sibbree, 
the prominent olrjeot on the British 1 side consists of the small Hills of Bhudarcliellum, 
crowned with the cupol'^s, cones and spires of Hindoo temples. On. the opposite 
or Nizam’s side is that Tauk region, which, extending inland, some 250 miles, to beyond 
WuiTuugul, the Capital of ancient Telingaoa, is marked by the remains of countless 
workB of agricultural improvement, attesting a wisdom in the past, not known to the 
Native dynasties of the present. 
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271. Near the jonctioh of the Pibbree, the Godavety Biver soenery begun to 

assume u imposing appearance. Hitherto, a* it puead 

Hffl wenerr of the Rlrr. . v , . , , . , '_. 

each barrier and gamed the successive steps m its 
coune, the river hu beee increuisg in w$h, generally being about a mile bread, end 
sometimes even 81 rules, Hot alto tbe whole range of the Baiters Ghaut Mountain! 
comes fully into view, some 2,51)0 that high, bounding the whole horizon and towering 
over all the leeeer and detached hide that Sash the river. Passing the Sibbree junction, 
the Godavorjr becomes more and more contracted, and pressed on either ride by the 
spun of the main range, till at length it forces a passage between them, penetrating, 
by au almost precipitous gorge, through the heart of the. mountain! that mark the 
frontier of the Central Provinces, ft is at this gorge that the scenery of this river has 
been justly oomparad to that of the Rhine. Imprisoned for some 80 miles between 
the hills, the river Sows in a narrow but very deep channel, withe onrrent that some¬ 
times lathes itself into boiling whirlpool*. Wien, escaping from its imprisonment, 
the mass of water spreads itself over s broad smooth lur&oe, resembling a lake anrround- 
ed with hills and dotted with Islands, some of which are surmounted with Hindoo tern, 
pies. Then, finally emerging from the hills, it forma itself into one mighty stream between 
fiat cultivated banks, till, passing by the Madras Station of Rqahmundry, and approach¬ 
ing the great Dowlrishwaram Anient, B breaks off into those numerous channels which 
permeate the Delta. At Dowlarihwarem there eommenees that net-work of oann|e 
which not only irrigate the lands, but also afford perfect navigation to the Sen-port qf 
Cocanada. 

272. This, then, is the great valley, through the midst of which nature has spread 

_ out a great river, navigable at some seasons, except 

Present condition of the Valley. . „ ... 

for certain obstacles, which seem actually to mvrte the 

skill and enterprise of man for their removal. It is owing to those obstructions that the 
river has not been navigated. It is owing to the river not being navigable that the 
valley, situate to far inland, cut off by distance and by ranges of hills from ordinary land 
routes, hu had no natural outlet, no facilities for immigration and colonisation, no stimu¬ 
lus to internal and external trade. It is owing to the want of suoh advantages that the 
valley hu remained, for centuries, in a condition of degradation and desolation, so differ¬ 
ent from the condition of the valleya of the other great rivers in India. Whatever be 
the effect of the Godavery navigation upon other Districts, there cannot be a doubt that 
its effect upon these, the Valley Districts, will bo groat and satisfactory. It mil, 
immensely, etimnlate production in the Valley of tiro Godavtiy itself, and will carry 
the produce of till District to the sea coast. But such happy consequences may 
not be immediate; on the contrary, they will he gradual, and even slow, for" ah'vast 
a waste is not eerily reclaimed, such interminable forests are not quickly cleared; 
nor do towne and villages spring up in a day j nor is the requisite human labor 
obtained, swept through the gradual accumulation of the surplus population from ether 
Districts, and throngh the multiplying of the indigenous population from one generation 
to another. Still, however, long of attainment, tire result will ultimately be attained. 
And such a subject is, indeed, worthy of the comprehensive forethought of a gnat 
Government. t 
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Vorlu tor impTOmneat of the Navi- 
gation. 


278. For the improvement of the navigation, 
the main description* of Work* now proposed are aa 
follows:— 


For the 1st barrier,—Anicut at head and Canal If twenty-five miles with Locks. 

For the 2nd barrier,—Anicut with a short Canal of five mile, with Looks. For this 
barrier a larger project has been considered, of an Anicut and Canal of, perhaps, 
forty miles. 

For the 3rd barrier,—Anicut at head with Canal of 83 miles with Looks. 

For the intermediate reaches of the river— 


1 »(.—Clearing navigable passage of detached rocks generally. 

2 nd ,—Cutting through ridge of sandstone rocks between 1st and 2^id barriers. 

3rd .—Groins in shoaly pass of the river bid, to confine and regulate flow of 
streams. 


4(4 .—Towing paths.—Complete Estimates for some of these are under preparation ; 
for the remainder no formal Estimates have been commenced. Therefore, no reliable 
Statements of cost can be given. But it appears certain that the aggregate expenditure 
would be, at least, 75 lakhs of Rupees, or £750,000 ; and would, probably, exceed that 


274. The Supreme Government, after considering the subject in the light of such 
information as can lie brought to bear upon it, have held 
«“»»*• “> t »'» that, by completing the line of God*very navigation 
past the 1st and 2nd barriers, and up to the foot 
of the 3rd barrier, the rich southern part of the Central Provinces will get the 
advantage of the river route for the export of its produce, and the import of its 
foreign supplies; that this part of the project will be complete in itself, and of 
certain utility, even if the navigation be open for only four or five months in the 
year; that the works, on the moro moderate scale, will be perfectly suitable for the more 
extended project, should its execution be desired; and that the project regarding the 
3rd barrier should be set aside for the present, until 
the smaller one is actually carried out to completion ; or 
is in a much more matured state thau at present, tinder this view, these works on the 
1st barrier, which have been commenced, are to be vigorously, carried out; the complete 
Estimate far Ais part of the project is expected soon. The preparation of full Designs 
and Estimates for the work at the 2nd barrier is to be proceeded with as pressing and 
urgent. The tramways at the 1 st and 2nd barriers are to be completed; care is to 
be taken^that the minor works in the intermediate reaches of the river between the barriers 
shall be completed, at least, as *soon as the Canals and Locks. All work at the 3rd 
Ihfir^aCM.toth.tMorth. “ to be stopped for the present A good 

ardHarriw. metalled road from Chanda to the foot of the 3rd 

barrier, (7(k miles) is to be undertaken at once. The completion of this work 


The lrt and 2nd Barriem. 
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simultaneously with the opening of the let and 2nd barriers is essential. If the naviga¬ 
tion works at the 3rd. barrier shall be eventually undertaken, this road will stdl act as a 
feeder. The completion of the Telegraphic and Postal communication between Nagpore 
and Rajahmundry, along the course pf the Godavery, is to be favorably considered. The 
works thus indicated might, with vigorous exertion, be completed within three years; and 
would open the river for navigation from the sea to the foot of 3rd barrier uninter¬ 
ruptedly, a distance of 300 miles. This mode of navigation would attract the produce 
and traffic of the Valley of Godavery itself of a portion of Eastern Nagpore. It would 
also obtain a share of the trade of the Valley of the Wurda. 


275. That the opening of the 3rd barrier, and the extending of the navigation 
. , ^ _ . to Ilingun Ghaut, would prove of immense benefit to 

Project tor the 3rd Barrier. , , - T . .. T1 , 

the ISagpore country is manifest. But this would 

involve a very heavy expense, not only at the 3rd harrier itself, hut also in various 
works of indefinite extent for the iraprovfment of the Wurda above the barrier. It is 
probable that a vast reservoir, or artificial lake, would be needed to store water for the 
supply of the Wurda. Special enquiries on this subject have been made during the past 
season ; and a site for such a reservoir has been discovered. I'll is project was described in 
the preceding paragraph 230 of this Report. Its execution, however, would involve a 
large outlay amounting to many lakhs of Rupees. 


The Flotilla of ltiver Steamer*. 


270. The Flotilla of Steamers, mentioned in Chapter VIII. of my last Administra¬ 
tion Report, is essentially necessary for the prosecution 
of the works, as the vessels convey labor and materials, 
to which work they are primarily to be devoted. At the same time they may accept 
such freight as they can carry without prejudice to their regular duty. 


• 

277. Before concluding this Report, I desire to acknowledge the obligations which 
Notice Of Officer* in the the Central Provinces owe to the Government of 

worka - • Madras for its having, during the past seven years, 

consistently advocated, supported, and now actually commenced this navigation 
project, with a foresight and discrimination which will (we may hope) be one day 
rewarded by the attainment of, at least, many of the result® anticipated. I would also beg 
to add my tribute of admiration to the professional ability, breadth of view, aiid boldness 
of conception with which Sir A. Cotton and Captain Haig framed this project and moulded 
it into practical shape. I would commend, to the favorable consideration of the Supremo 
Government, the exertions of Captain Haig and his Officers in executing ike ^prelimina¬ 
ries of the various works. Foremost of tl»e many difficulties with which they have 
successfully contended has boon the insalubrity of a climate, from which all have suffered, 
more or less, severely. Among the Officers I would mention the names of Lieutenants 
Montgomerie and Roberts; Major Stevens, the Traffic Agent; Mr. Mackenny, Mr. 
Dennision and Mr. MacGregor. I would refer to the difficult, indeed perilous, service 
performed by Messrs. Groseilier and Farley in conducting the Steamer* over the barriers 
in Use flood season of 1831. 
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878. It baa been seen already that the second great outlet provided by nature for 
these Provinces is the River Mahaaraddy. 1 am pre- 
@ '■ v« ■ & mu y. paring a special and full Report upon that river and 

its feeders, and upon the countries they water. Jn that Report, I may be able, in some 
alight degree, to do justice to the subject. At {his place I can oply epitomise the 
various matters connected with it. To illustrate the main points, sis they will now be 
presented, a Sketch Map is appended. 

279, The Mahanuddy, then, rises in a mountainous region, (about 85 miles south 
of Raipore,) which bounds the Chutteesghur Plateau on the south, and divides it 
from the Buster country. This country is, probably, the wildest of all the wild parts 
of these Provinces. The river then flows in a northerly direction, pass the towns of 
Dhumterry and Aring, and so arrives at a point named Sheoflarain. Thus far it has been 
a comparatively insignificant stream, and is never navigated. But near here it is joined 
by three Affluents—the Sheonath, the Jonk, and the 
Husdoo. The Jonk is a stream that rises in the same 
Hills as the Mahanuddy itself—it is never navigated. 

The Husdoo, rising from the north in the uplands of 
Sirgooja, flows southwards to join the Mahanuddy and is navigated for about SO miles 
before its junction. The Sheonath up to this point is 
a finer stream than the Mahanuddy, it rises in the 
Range which separates the Chutteesghur from the Nagpore country, and is navigated 
for about 50 or 60 miles above its junction. 


The Jonk ltiver. 


The tf iudoo River. 


The Slioowith River. 


Courec of the MahenuJdy. 


The Hirer Ebe. 


280. From thin point the Mahanuddy—considerably increased in volume, and quite 
navigable during the greater part of the year—takes an 
easterly course for 60 miles to a {Mint near Puddum- 
pote. During this spsoe it is joined by two feeders, the Maud and the Kailoo, running 
downwards from the north, the former of which is navigated for a short distance. 
Here it changes its course in a southerly direction, and enters into a series of rocks 
cropping up all over its bed, splitting it into streamlets for several miles, and causing it 
to be, if not unnavigable, at least very difficult of navigation. Then it is joined by the 
Ebe, a stream of similar character flowing from the 
north-east, in parts navigable. Then again strug¬ 
gling through masses of rocks, the Mahanuddy passes by Sumbulpore. Here its 
course is less obstructed, but is occasionally interrupted by mighty rooks, tho terror 
of bdatmen, standing up mid-stream and realizing the exact notion of Scylla and Chaiyb- 
dis. Hp^it passes by Binka and Sonepore, at which latter place it ia joined by the 
^ ^ Tffi, a floe stream rising fa south in the Hills of Kala- 

hundy, and occasionally navigated during the rainy 
season. Below Sonepore, the Mahanuddy, taking an eaoterly course, pursues a tortuous 
way, cribbed, confined, and tossed about between 
ridges and ledges, and masses of rooks for many miles, 
tall, passing Bond, it reaches a place oalled Dholepore. After this its troubles and 
vicissitude* among the recks come to an end; aud rolling its unrestrained waters along, 


Tfc. Kajmnudd> below Sonapne. ' 
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it makes straight for the range of the Eastern Ghent Mountains. Then it pierces the 
. Th» Msbumctty below the eastern mountains by a gorge shout 40 miles in length slightly 
(Hunt mountain. inferior in grandeur, but equal in beauty, to the 

gorge of the Godavery. Here, over-loofcad by the Hills and shaded by forests on ether 
side, it flows deep and is quite navigoblwat all seasons. Emerging from the Hills it expands 
its bed and spreads itself over sands till it reaches Cnttaok where the Delta commences. 
The total distance by river from Nund Ghaut, where the Sheonath commences to be 
navigated, to Cuttack amounts to 850 miles. 


381. The countries watered by this great river system are of various kinds, from 
The oountee. .-.torri by the M»im- the boat to the woret. At their sources, both the 

middy and its feeders. Mahauuddy aod the Sheonath run through wild and 

poor tracts. But as they approach their confluence, the country enclosed between them 
is well cultivated, being the very heart of the llaepore District, The Sheonath also flows, 
for many miles, within a short distance of the* Lanjee Hills, Between these Hills and 
the River there lies a tract rich in cotton and cereals,—on the whole the finest part of the 
Chutteesghur Plateau, and in natural advantages, one of the most promising tracts in the 
Central Provinces. The Husdoo also, for the last 50 miles of its course, flows through a 
cultivated country. And the broad plaius of Rufctunpore (Belaspore District) enclosed 
• between it and the Sheonath are well cultivated and 

The (Chutteesghur Country . thjckly inhabited. The Jonk River runs through an 

insalubrious country covered with forest, os yet but little invaded by man. But up to 
this point, that is to Sheonarain, the country watered by the Mahamiddy, Sheonath and 
Husdoo, is a noble one, a really vast champaign already cultivated and inhabited, fur¬ 
nishing a great amount of surplus produce for exportation ; and capable of infinite produc¬ 
tive improvement. This is the tract described in paragraph 278 of my last Report. The 
„ , , products are cotton, sugar, wheat, rice, linseed and other 

It* product* Mid resource*. .. , , , 

oilseeds, gram and hemp. So superabundant is agricul¬ 


tural produce beyond the demand of consumption on the spot, that prices of grain are 
often three times as cheap in Chutteesghur as elsewhere, and sometimes the proportion has 
even been greater. For some years past there has been a considerable exportation of 
grain to Nagpore, and recently to Berar, and even to Hyderabad in the Deccan. In the 
jungles which surround Chutteesghur, laedye and resin are produced and exported in 
quantities to Mirzapore. At Koorba on the Husdoo, 30 miles above its junction with 
the Mahanuddy, there are coal fields of fair quality and considerable extent, tod also 
some iron ore. In the Hills near the Jonk there are the remains of teak forests, much 
exhausted at present, but now conserved with a view to reproduction; and sanl forests 
of practically boundless extent. ■***> 


282. Below Sheonarain down to Puddnmpore, the left bank of the river is well 


The Valley of the Mahanuddy. 


cultivated to a breadth of aeveral mike; and the Valley 
of the Maud is cultivated to a oonridarable extent. 


But the right bank is. for the moot part, jungly and insalubrious. East Fuddumpore, 
the river runs beneath the wild and inhospitable range of Hill* caBed the Bara Pahea 
and the country on both banks ia unpromising. Below tins there is the Vtflley of the 
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Ebe, which », in part*, well cultivated, tod present* a field for increased culture. Near 
Th.8Mtahw.OwWr. Sumbolpore, again, t{w country is cultivated on both 

banks. The left bank present* really beautiful rice 
fields and on the right bank there stretched cmt the broad cultivated plateau called 
Dubinin Teer, which joins again the fairly inhabited country of Sonepore. Opposite 
Sonepore, and a little above it, the left bank becomes somewhat hedged in by Hills, but 
again it opens out into a cultivated plain, which, situate between ranges of Hills and 
tbe River, continues south-eastwards many miles until the Eastern Ghauts come into 
right. 


*83. The agricultural produce of these Territories is much the same as that of 
Chutteesghur. In the Reheacnle and Bamra country, on the left bank, there are iron 
and timber and in the Khurrear. country there are teak fortfsts. 

281. Now if the two governing points, Sheonarain and Sonepore, be borne in 

• „ „ . mind, i!T will be seen that the Mahanuddy, flowing 

Country of the Guijat Statta. J , . 

first northwards, then turning eastwards, and again 

southwards, encircles in a vast loop a considerable tract of country. The country 
thus environed with a river system on all sides is neither rich nor promising. It has, 
indeed, the Dukkun Teer Plateau and fcho Sonepore country, and in its centre there arc 
the plains of Thooljur fertile in soil, but scantily cultivated; and this much is good. The 
rest, though not uninhabited, is yet wild, mountainous and woody, occupied by Gurjat 
Chiefs who rule over a scanty people in the lowest stage of Indian civilization. Still 
even hero there are occasionally (as for instance near Patna) traces of former habitation 
and even of a past greatness—which, attesting what the country lias been, proves what 
it may yet become*. 


. 285. Below Sonepore on the right bank of the river there is the Tel Valley, which 

, „« „ “ear the junction is only partially cultivated: but 

which is connected further south with the Kalahundy 
country, where cultivation already exists, whepj quantities of surplus produce could 
certainly be raised, and whence already some boat-loads of produce already come annually. 
On the left bank of the Mfllhanuddy there succeeds the Boad couutry, which is indif¬ 
ferent both in present condition and in future prospects. The Eastern Ghaut Moun¬ 
tains, of course, present nothing but forests, and even these not in great abundance. 
Below them the rich Delta of Cuttack (under the Bengal Government) needs no 
description from me. 


286. It is manifest then that, of the countries watered by the Mahanuddy and its 
th« District. *»**». th « *>«»*> % i» that which lies above the 

toik.WjiMmcW,. confluence of the Sheonath and tbe Husdooj and that 

the remainder is wild and hilly, interspersed with cultivated tracts along the banka 
of the several rivers, which tracts sometimes expand into valleys; and in one point 
only, that is near Sumbulpore, open out into a really broad plateau. Of these several 
countries the hilly parta havo tiaen topographically surveyed. The champaign country, at 
least that which is under British Administration, is being surveyed field by field, so as to 
dura aH particulars relating to cnltivatiaa. But a space of one or two years' will elapse 
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before these data are complete. For the country under the rule of Rajahs and Chiefs 
such particulars will never be procurable. It is dear, however, that the cultivated area 
of Chutteesghur must amount to many hundreds of square miles, probably to 2,500; and 
its population is estimated at two millions of souls. The resources Of the Sumbulporo 
District and its Dependencies must be dess than half the amount represented by the 
above estimate. The total area connected with the Mahamtddy and its tributaries is 
vast, and cannot be less than 20,000 square miles. Hie productive resources, though 
small, of course, as compared with sueto an area, and though scattered over long distances, 
do yet amount to a very considerable aggregate; and present a vast, and perhaps 
a profitable, field for enterprise. These great cultivated plateau; these several rich 
valleys; these surplus stores of cotton, sugar, grain, oilseeds and fibre; these coal 
fields and iron mines and forests; these jungles, abounding in articles fit for the use 
of man, are all locked-up far inland, imprisoned among the mountains. From them 
there would be sent forth exports of considerable variety, and in large quantities to 
the sea ports of the Coast, if only cheap and easy communication were provided. 
The amount of exports, even now, despatched by toilsome wearing and tearing routes, 
is but An earnest of what the future traffic would become if reasonable facilities were 
offered. This population, which though scattered and reduced by unhappy circum¬ 
stances below its former numbers, is still considerable; which is now ignorant in its 
isolation, and content with the barest subsistence, would rapidly learn all those new 
wants and tastes which are always produced by intercourse with the outer world. 


The present Land Koatea for traffic. 


The Great Eastern Line. 


287. The existing traffic connected with these various Districts follows several 
routes; the river routes have been already mentioned. 
The principal land route is that from Chutfceesghur to 
Nagpore, by which the cotton and the surplus grain from the Volley of the Sheonath 
is carried in carts. The road is that which is now called the Eastern Dine; it {Muses, 
after leaving the Chutteesghur limits, through a jungly country, in a westerly direction, 
till it reaches the Wyn Chmga; during the winter months it is literally blocked up and 
choked up with endless strings of carts. From 
Chutteesghur this line proceeds eastwards till it mSets 
the Mahannddy at Sumbulpore, having a branch to Binka also on the river. At present 
this Great Eastern Line is the only line traversed by cart*: for the other lines, notf to be 
mentioned, the carriage coneitle of pack bullock* only. The next line to be mentioned 
is that by the Pass which leads from the north-western corner of the Chutt^sghur 
Plateau, across the mountains, by Mundla to Jubbulpore. From the upper extremity 
of Chutteesghur, known as the Ruttunpore country, there run northwards two hilly 
routes; one winding round the Umurkuntuk Mountains, falls into the Valjey^f the 
Soane near Sohagpore, and then proceeds onwards to join the Grand Trunk Road near 
Rewah en route to Mirzapore; the other crosses mountains which overlook Chntteeeghur, 
and passing over the undulating and upland country of Sirgoojah, crosses the Soane near 
Mirzapore, and thus meets that great mart. Another route follows the banks of the 
# Mahannddy from Sheoparain downwards, passing by the Towns of Chunderpore, Puddum- 
pore, Sumbulpore, Binka, Sonepore, Bond, Kuntaioo to Cuttaok. This road has been, 
more or less, made throughout, and in the section below Boad it bss been greatly improved 
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under orders of ibe. Bengal Government. Again, there is a route from Raepore across 
the country of Khurrear, Patna, and Kaluhundy to Gaajatr on the Coast; it is by this 
route that the supplies of salt for all Cbutteeaghur are brought. This is one of the 
wildest and unhealthiest routes in all India, though it is, at present, very important. 
Lastly, there is the route from Dhumterry, sou^h of Raepore, which crosses the great 
wilderness, a desperately bad country, to join the Godavery near Siroucha. 


288. The amount of the existing traffic, by all these several routes, by land and 
water, may be approximately stated as below, jfrcftn enquiries made on the spot, and from 
the statistics collected by persons specially appointed for that purpose :— 


Bomi. 

BY LAND. 

BY WATER. 

Ex^oui. 

Import. 

Export. 

Import. 

Bulk. 

Value. ; 

Bulk. 

Valuo. 

Bulk. 

Value. 

#ullc. 

Value. 

• Md*. 

IU. 

Mds. 

IU. 

Mil.! 

IU. 

Mda. 

Ho. 

ClinttfHwgbur to Naffjxwo 

Ditto toKumhulporcand ftinka ... i 
Ditto by M until* to Jultlmlpure .. ; 
Ditto by Kuttonpore to Mirz*]>ore .. 
Hheotutraiu by Hunitmipore, Hoad anti 
KuutaJixi to Cuttack 

Raepnro by KaLthmuly to Oanjaui 

Db urn terry to Oodavwy near Nironchu .. 

1 

1 800,000 
120.000 
m.ouu 
. 80,000 

11,400 i 

(not k 

10,20,000 

3,25,000 

8,67,57* 

1,85,000 

28.000 

nown). j 

i 

15,000 

45,000 

1,700 

4,300 

150,000 

20,000 

80,000 

85,000 j 

10,600 ! 
3,10,000 ; 

42,400 

71,700 

1 

| 

' 36,700 

j 

1 i 

88,000 


• 82 llw. each. 


289. 1 will now advert briefly to the character of the navigation on the Maha- 
uuddy, and the best means of improving it. 


290. There is already a traffic from Chutteesghur by’the Mahanuddy during the 
wltm runt, from cimttcMghor ta rainy wason. About 200 boats are thus employed, 
the moiwwn mumi. .They ate laden at Nundghaut on the Sheonath, an<^ 

thence pass down to Cuttack and back again within the season. The value of the goods 
they trice and bring is estimated at a lakh of Rupees (£ 19,000) annually. During the 
dry season also a few small boats venture down, and ase dragged laboriously over the 
shoals. This precarious item of trade does not exceed Rupees 10,900 or £1,609 in value. 
Last year the boats thus employed were 28 in number. 

*31. • Lower down the river the dcpflts for boats are at SantMpore, Binta, 

Smepore, and Kuutuloo, the last named place being on 
Boats on the Mshanuddr. r > > r e 

the Cuttack side of the Eastern Ghauts. For the two 

former places the numbers of boats are as follows 

At SumbulpoTe ... ... ... BOO boats. , 

•AtBinka ... ... ... 806 „ 


The boats are all of a long narrow canoe-like shape, expressly constructed fig dangerous 
and intricate navigation. They are of several sizes. In the rainy or monsoon season. 




they ply up and down the river at all times ; in the dry season they can reach as high as 
Binka, but no higher, except in insignificant numbers, inasmuch as above that point the 
rocks, emerging from ^llie diminished waters, almost become barriers. Thus it may be 
said thi|fc the Mahanuddy is navigable from Cuttack to 
Cbutt^esgbur in the rains, and from Cuttack to Binka 
in the dry season. 


Navigation of the Mahanuddy 


202. The monsoon navigation, though not absolutely barred by barriers, win 
^ many «p^ aces critically dangerous. The lesser rocks 

become submerged, and boats can float well over them. 
But the larger rocks keep their jagged fronts and sharp peaks close up to the surface in 
all directions ; and thus cause the navigable channel to t>e narrow and tortuous. Thus 
boats are in dauger of losing,their way in the waters, and of being destroyed among the 
reefs. Then the largest rocks rear their horrid heads right above the waters, sometimes 
guarding and confining the navigable way ; but sometimes protruding up in the midst of 
the chann^ itself. Thus a boat having swiftly glided with the full force of the current, 
through a passage between rocks on either side, is suddenly confronted by another rock 
against which the current is madly rushiug. Then it is that the severest danger arises. 
Unless the boat can be so steered as to avoid the rocks, it must l>e dashed to pieces. 
Hardly a season passes in which some boat* do not perish in this manner; though in 
some years the casualties are less than in others. Thus it is that the monsoon navigation, 
from Puddumpore to Dliolepore, is more or less fraught with risk. It is ouly a limited 
number of Boatmen who, having spent their lives on the river, can undertake to conduct 
}*oats with safety. The Soncpore people are well known for their skill and courage as 
Steersman. 


293. Something has been done to lessen these dangers and obstructions by 
Tempomry improvement «r the Wafting the rock* in various places. The effect of such 

Navigable Clumuel. operations is always uncertain ; the removal of one 

rock, changing the current, causes other rocks to become dangerous. And if 
the work were undertaken to any large extent, it would never end until the 
whole of the rock formations were reduced; and indefinitely vast expense were 
incurred. A little rock blasting might, however, Jjc beneficially done each year, 
at a cost of from liupees 5,000 to 10,000 (£1,000). It is also the opinion of 
all persons, European and Native, practically acquainted with the river that safety 
and convenience would be enhanced if the monsoon channel were marked by Igt&kctcd 
poles firmly attached to the peaks of the rocks. This plan could be carried out At a 
small expense. The Local Authorities are confident that, by blasting the rocks iu some 
places and marking the thonnel in others, the navigation and traffic on the Mabfjguddy 
could "fee increased. And if permanent Navigation Work* on the river be not undertaken, 
I should certainly recommend a small annual expenditure on the above limited object#. 

294. But there is no doubt that the only way of making the Mahanuddy really 
Proposed Carat in the Valley of tho navigable is to eomfraH a tanal from some point above 

MaUnuddy. Puddumpore to some point below Dholepore, The 

country has not been scientifically examined, nor has the project been motored; but both 
banks of the river have, of lot®, been visited by various Officers, some pomaasej. of 
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engineering skill, and others*'having ranch local knowledge. None have doubted the 

practicability of snoh a canal. There will be difficulties here and there, but probably 

no obstacles of more than ordinary magnitude. Opinions diflfS as yet, as to whether 

the best line would he found on the right hank or the left. On the left bank the main 

difficulty would be the crossing of the Ebe, which might be overcome by an aqueduct. On 

tho right bank there would be high ground to out through near the head ; and after that 

either the T31 River would have to be crossed by an aqueduct, or else the cunal would have 

to be conducted by means of an anicut across the Mahanuddy itself somewhere near Binka. 

„ , ,, In either case, the canal distance would be about 150 

It* probable <*wt» 

miles, and at a rate of from Rupees 20,100 to 80,000 
(£2,90Q to 3,000) per mile, the cost would range from 80 to 40 lakhs of Rupees (or 
£300,000 to 400,000). Such a canal would pass through oouptry for t he most part culti¬ 
vated or culturuble; and at many poiute would traverse well inhabited tracts. It would, 
therefore, supply water for irrigation as much as could l>e spared. Its main purpose would, 
perhaps, be navigation. If it answered (as it doubtless would) the purposes both of 
irrigation and navigation, its income would be con- 
p. mbit us •- . rider-able. It would attract tho entire ^traffic of the 

Districts bordering on the Mahanuddy below Sbeonarain, and at least a portion of the 
Chutteesghur traffic lieyond that point. The passenger traffic would also be considerable 
by the canal, which follows one of the main routes of Pilgrims to Jugem&th. 


295. Below Dkolepore the canal would be re-united with the river, and ultimately 
connected with the works of the Irrigation Company in the Cuttack Delta. Were there 
no such works in the Delta, it would not bo advisable to construct a canal along the 
Upper Mahanuddy j for it is certain that navigation works in the upper part of the river 
would not secure the interests of trade, unless the delta were also rendered passable for 
boats at all seasons. But as the delta is to have its canals, then tho suggestion of a 
canal in the Upper Mahanuddy immediately presents it.slf as being needed to ensure a 
full and perfect result to the delta works; and to connect the rich country near the 
source of the Mahanuddy with the rich country near its mouth. 


CHAPTER X. 


Financial. 

290. In Chapter IX. of my last Report, the various considerations bearing on the 
Abstract of lUwdpto and PUbnrw- Finances of the Central Provinces were set forth. A 
nient *- Form of Statement of Receipts and disbursements has 

now btjeu prescribed by the Financial Department of the Supreme Government, and the 
remarks in the present Chapter will follow the order of that Statement. The Abstract 
itself, with all the items filled in by the Deputy Auditor and Accountant General, is given 
in an Appendix. 

297. The total receipts during the year 1882-63 are set down in this Statement 
at Rupees 84,42,274 or £844,227. There are items 
received during this year on account of the former year. 
But on the other hand, there are items on account of this year which will be actually 


Thu actual Receipt*. 
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received during the succeeding yem. So that the two sets of items will balance each 
other. Thus, the above gum of 84$ lakhs of Rupees, or in round numbers £850,000, 
fairly represents the^resent Annual Income of these Provinces. Tins agrees generally 
with paragraph 840 of my last Report, ^herein the Income was stated at 84$ lakhs of 
Rupees or £825,000. The servioes frqp which this Income is derived are explained in 
the previous Chapter IV. or Revenue. The only item requiring* explanation here is the 
Income under head of Law and Justice, amounting to Rupees 06,142, or £9,614. 
This arises chiefly from fines. 


298. Under the head of Public Debt, the only item requiring notice here is that 
of Local Funds amounting to Rupees 5,71,596, or 
£ 57,159. This Income arises from the Road ttncMPeny 
Funds ; the Nuzoofr Fund being proceeds of lauds and buildings, property of the State; 
and the Town Duties levied for purposes of Municipal Police and local improvement. 

299. Tb$ disbursements shewn in the Statement 
amount to Rupees 54,22,290, or 54$ lakhs, or £542,229. 


Income of Local Fund*. 


The total of Disbursement*. 


200. Of this aggregate amount. Rupee* 9,04,420, or nine, lakhs, or £ 90,442, 
represent expenditure on Civil buildings and works of internal improvement and public 
convenience, including roads and communication. These are explained in the preceding 
Chapter VI., Sections 2 and 3. * 

301. In the same aggregate, under the headings of Allowance and Assignment* 
under Treaties and Engagements, Allowances to District and Village Officers, Miscel¬ 
laneous, Superannuation, and Retired Allowances and Gratuities for cluiritable and other 
purposes, the following are the items :— • 

Rupees 8,78,752 or £87,875 
„ 1,85,739 or £18,573 

The total of these will amount to Rupees 10,64,401* or £106,448 


802. These*»everal sums being deducted from the aggregate of 54$ lakhs, leave a 
Co«t of the regular Civil Admin!*- 8um °f 34$ lakhs, or Rupees 34,53,379, or £345j$37, 
tmtion. as the regular charge of the Civil administration for 

3862-63. This agrees nearly with paragraph 352 of my last Report, in which the Civil 
expenditure was set down at 32$ lakhs of Rupees, or £325,000. There is thus a difference 
of 1$ lakhs, which is to be accounted for by the addition of an Inspector of JaiL and hi« 
Establishment, which has been sanctioned within the year; by an increase in the number 
of Prisoners ; by the expenses of the Forest Department, which used not formerly to be 

• TUI* Amount include* the total Political Expenditure of then Province*. In my Itmt'ltepSK para- 
graph 35U, the Political Expenditure was stated to bo almut ten lakhs. But it was painted out, by the Supremo 
Government, that the purely Political Expenditure appeared to amount to only Rupees 8,50,000 or 8> lakh*. I 
ltave, however, to explain that the ten lakhs included items for District and Village Officers, which In these Pro¬ 
vinces are virtually Political, and the greater part of the Superannuate^ and Retired Allowances which are on 
account of services rendered to the Native Government which preceded us, and may, therefore, he regarded as 
Political also. So for, then, the Statement of teu lakhs was substantially oorrect. The total, as now shewn, of 
Rupee* 10,0-1,401, which is 61,401 in excess of ten lakhs, includes some pensions not Political In ths above sense, 
and (tome Miscellaneous charges. 
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exhibited under charge*, bttt was deducted from Income; and by increased expenditure 
on‘Education, and on the eettlement of the Land Revenu ,—which last item represente 
bat a temporary expenditure. The Civil expenditure may thus be estimated as amounting 
to about 40 per cent, on the revenues. » 

808. In my lost Report., paragraphs 847 and#48,1 explained that all Civil Establish¬ 
ments had been strictly scrutinized and reduced to an 
uniform scale, at an aggregate saving of nearly three 
lakhs of Rupees, or £30,000 per annum; which was mainly owing to the amalgamation 
of all the various territories comprising the Central Provinces under one Administration. 
There has Ijpeu no increase during the year in these regular Establishments; save the 
appointment of the Inspector of Jails and his Establishment at an annual cost of Rupees 
14,760, or £1,476, a measure which will more .than reppy itself by the introduc¬ 
tion of economies. The disbursements under the head of Police amount to Rupees 
10,44,482, or £104,448, on account of 1862-68, which 
is well within the sanctioned allotment of 114 lakhs of 
Rupees, or£l 12,500. But then the arrear disbursements on account of former years (Rupees 
1,17,291, or £11,729) bring up the total to Rupees 11,61,778, or 114 lakhs, or £116,177. 
These disbursements were of a special character, arising out of the discharging of troops 
and lories and the re-organization of the Police. The preceding Chapter Ill. on Police 
will have shewn that the Department is working below its Budget, and that even further 
reductions are being effected. The disbursements shewn alwve do not include Rupees 
1,09,998, on account of Municipal Police, which is included in the item (Rupees 9,61,769, 
or £96,176) of Local Funds, under the head of Public Debt, inasmuch as this section of 
the Police is paid for from those Funds. 

804. The only heads under which increase of expenditure is at present to be antici¬ 
pated are those of Education and Laud Revenue Settlement. In the preceding Chapter 
V. the special necessity of diffusing Education among a more than ordinarily unenlightened 
population was explained. And in the preceding Chapter IV. on Revenue, it was shewn 
how the settlement of the Lund Revenue will improve the Land Tax, and subserve the 
best interests of the State and of the people. The only head under which decrease is 
to be expected is the Political, which constitutes a heavy charge. There will be a 
gradual diminution by reason of lapses. 

305. During the year 1862-63, the Office of Deputy Auditor and Accountant 
General has been established at Nagpore, with great 
advantage to the general administration. It is 

generally considered that a Civil Pay Master is needed for these Provinces. At present 
the pre-audit is conducted by the Civil Pay Master at Allahabad, and this arrangement 
is found to involve constant delays and frequent inconvenience to the servants of Govern¬ 
ment of all classes. 

t 

306, Recently a Branch Agency of the Bank of Bengal has l>een established at 

Nagpore, and entrusted with all the Treasury business 
IV Bank of lfeng»i Agwu-y. at ^{, e Hoad Quarter Station of the*f Provinces. The 

circulation of the Government Currency Notes has commenced. This Agency will prove 
' of advantage to the public service and convenience’ to the trading interests. 


Office of Deputy Auditor General. 
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3Q7. Measures have been proposed for the gradual withdrawal of tjae Mahratta 
silver coinage, commonly called the Nagpore Rupees, 
Measurw regarding the e. f or the increased circulation of the Government 

copper /coinage. 

308. The total oost of the troops now serving in these Provinces wae set down, 
C«t Of Hoffnl «■ Troop* in'thwo » paragraph 353 of my last Report, at 88 lakhs of 
Province*. Rupees, or £880,000. Since then one Regiment of 

Native Cavalry and one Regiment of Madras Native Infantry have been added, increas¬ 
ing the Estimate by five lakhs, and raising the total to forty-three lakhs of Rupees, or 
£430,000 per annum. How far this expenditure ought to be considered as .debitable to 
the Finance of the Central Provinces is a matter for the consideration of the Supreme 
Government. As regards r the interests of these Provinces, the case was stated in 
paragraph 355 of my last Report. Without doubt, a considerable portion of the troops 
serving within these Provinces are required for local defence and protection ; and the 
cost m so far debitable to our Finance. A portion of the troops again can hardly be said 
to be so required, and appears to pertain, more properly, to the general Reserve of the 
Empire. 


809. The Department of Public Works expenditure, exclusive Of the items mentioned 
.. „ ;. in the preceding paragraph 800, as pertaining to Civil 

Expenditure on Public Work*. , „ . . ' , . 

Buildings and VVorks of internal improvement and 
public convenience, aggregated fifteen lakhs of Rupees, or £153,8<$4 in 1862-63, exclusive 
of the Godavery Navigation Works. But for 1863-61 a snm of nine lakhs of Rupees 
or £90,000 will have to be added on account of the Navigation Works. 


310. Thus the total Imperial expenditure within the Central Provinces for the 
Total Of imperial expenditure in current year, exclusive of Public Debt, may be stated 
these Province*. in round number as follows 


As per Deputy Auditor and Accountant General’s Statement lakhs 
Add on account of the Army ... ... ,, 

„ on account of Department Publie Works ... ,, 


45* or £450,000 
43 or £430,000 
26 or £260,000 


Total one crore fourteen lakhs ... 1,14 or £1,140,000 


CHAPTER XI. 

Ecclesiastical. * 

311. During the year under review, it has been decided that the Nagpore Province 
Visitation Tour of the Bi*hop of » under the direct Ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
Calcutta. Bishop of Calcutta ,* and the whole of the Central Pro¬ 

vinces are now comprised in one Diooese. The Lord Bishop of Calcutta extended his 
Visitation Tour over the greater part of these Provinces during the cold season of 
1862-63. His Lordship visited the Stations of Jnbbulpore, Bangor, Seonee, Nagpore, 
Baitool, and Hoe$iungabad; consecrated the Church and Cemetery at Jnbbulpore ; the 
new Cemetery at Seonee; the new Church and Cemeteries at Seetaboldee (Nagpore) * 


* Exclusive of chargee under Heading* E. and F. I* which are included in the 26 lakh* for Public Work*. 
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and inaugurated the new School at Seatabuldee for European and Eurasian children. 

Confirmations were held at the principal Stations. 

812. There is, unfortunately, no doubt that Chaplains and Churches are very few as 
compared witlf the requirements of these Province*. 

There are but four Chaplains and four Churches to ten 
Military, and twelve* Civil, Stations; in all twenty- 
two+ Stations. And the disproportion is aggravated by 
the great distances between the various Stations, the 
consequence being that some outlying Districts are 
visited by Chaplains hut seldom, and some Districts never. 

313. "Within the year under review, the Church at Seetabuldee (Nagpore) has been 
completed in good architectural style: a Church has 
been commenced at Hoshungabad; Churches with ap¬ 
propriate Designs have been ordered at Chiudwarra and Raepore. The erection or pur¬ 
chase of Parsonage houses at Hoshungabad and at Raepore has been sanctioned; and 
application has been made to the Additional Clergy Society for two Chaplains, one for 
Hoshungahad and one for Raepore. The want of separate Chaplains for the Civil Station 
of Soetabuidee {Nagpore) continues to be much felt. 

CHAPTER XII. 


Pauoity of Ch»pklns. 

* Including Dooinagoodium. 

t Thit include* Nowgnng and Ni- 
gode; If Rcwah bo iapludod (an it u 
visited by tha Jubbuipore Chaplain), 
thorn would.be 23. 


Three new Churches ordered. 


Political. 


The Bhoxwla Family. 


314. The past and present circumstances of the Bhonsla family were described 
in my last Report (paragraphs 3C4 to 371). The Poli¬ 
tical Agency for the management of this family has, 
within the year under reviow, been abolished; and the supervision over the Palace 
affairs, which was at first necessary, has gradually ceased. The exemption of the members 
of the family from the ordinary jurisdiction of the Civil Tribunals has been done away with. 
Tho Rtyah of Peer and the Bhonsla family are now simply in the position of Native gen¬ 
tlemen of rank. They are Honorary Magistrates; they sit on Local Committees; they 
found Schools ; and altogether sot a good example-to Native society at Nagpore. 


315. The Bustar State was described in paragraphs 379 to 884 of my last Report. 

PtaputM between tho State* of Bun- Dulgunjim Sing, the Minister of this State, and its 
and Jyopore. real Controller, died in January last. The grave dis¬ 

pute that had long existed between fjjhe Rajah of Bustar and the Rajah of Jyepore, (the 
latter being under the Madras Government,) regarding the Kotepard Estate, has been 
Bottled within the year. It has been decided that Kotepard is to remain in the posses¬ 
sion of Jyepore, but that Bustar is to receive an annual tribute. It is hoped that the 
two States will no longer have parties of rival combatants almost confronting each other. 
The Madras Government has established, an effective Police within the Jyepore State. 
It has been agreed with the Bustar State that the British Authorities shall maintain in 
and about the capital town, Jugulpore, a party of Police, 40 Foot and 12 Horse. 

318. In October last a complete Report by Captain Glasfurd (Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of the Upper Godavery District), regarding the physical geography, the past 
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histoiy, tha character of the population, the resourcee «xtd trade of Baste, wm anWftied 
to the Supreme Government. 

817. Tbs Kaiahundy State «H desaribed in paragrapha 885 to 888 of my laat 
Report* During the past season, the excitable and 
sapeqftitioa* Khonda within that State threatened to 
atop the Topographical Survey. This affair, which might easily have grown to huge 
dimension*, was stopped by the prompt conduct of Captain Loch^ Aaaiataut Com- 


The Kaiahundy State. 


Sumbulpore ifttsrt. 


318. The long pending dispute between the PAt and ThAt Rajahs regarding the 

m m ^ much vexed tract of Thooamool has been decided with- 

Th* TULt and Pit Rajah*. , 4 . ^ . , . 

in the year. The ThAt Rajah is to have possession of 

the tract, and the PAt Rsyab is to receive seignorial dues. 

819. At Sumbulpore, the ex-Kebel Leader and late Pretender to the throne has 
remained quietly drawing his pension. Recently Kuwal 
Sing, a former rebel, has been harassing the North- 
East frontier of that District with robberies and occasionally with murders. Some of 
his band had established themselves on the Bara Pahar, a well known robber fastness; 
but have been just expelled. Unless this man shall be killed or taken, further trouble 
may be expected in that quarter. It has been decided that Sumbulpore shall be perma¬ 
nently garrisoned by two Companies of Madras Native Infantry. 

320. The thirteen Guijat States, dependencies of Sumbulpore, were mentioned in 
paragraphs 37C and 877 of my last Report. Within 
the past year these Chiefs have been invested with 

Magisterial powers under the Code of Criminal Procedure. The orders were duly explained 
to them by myself in Durbar at Sumbulpore. They are wild aud ignorant, though 
proud of their lineage. They have, on the whole, behaved well; except the Rajahs of 
Bendra, Nowaghur and Kuxrier, who have evinced a contumacious spirit. The principal 
of all these States is that of Patna. A complete Report by Miyor Impey, the Deputy 
Commissioner, on the history and condition of Patna, which may be considered as partly 
illustrative of all the Guijat States, hae been submitted to the Supreme Government. 

321. The condition of Mukrye, a wild State of considerable antiquity on the 
extreme frontier of Hoshungabad, has been examined, 
and it has been recommended that the Chief be placed 
on the same footing as the Gurjat Chiefs. 4 


The Gorjat State*. 


The Mukrye State. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Military. , ' . 

SSI. The constitution and the strength, past and present, of the Military Forces 
&M«t .dditvm to du Ihgpm > n the Central Protineea were described in Chapter XII. 

' of my last Report. Since tbnt time Do material change 

has been made, except that one Regiment of Madras Native Infantry and a toll 
Regiment (instead of a squadron as fart proposed) of Native Cavalry have bean 
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permanently added to the Nrigpore Division. It lute been decided t at' the Station of 
Ibepore, formerly held by a Regiment of Irregular Infantry, shall in future have a 
Regiment of Mediae Native Infantry; and that Chanda, alee formerly held by a 
Regiment of Irregular Infantry, shall in foiu» have a Detachment of Madras Native 
Infantry from Iloehungabad. It haa also been.dqpidod that Sumbnlpore shall, in future, 
be gorriaoned by two Companies .of Madras Native Infantry from Cuttack. It was 
shown in the last Report that the Detachments at Dctmoh, Nursingpore, and Baitool had 
been withdrawn. There are now seven Military Stations in these Provinces (exclusive 
of the Sanatorium of Mohtoor), among which the Troops are to be distributed ae below. 

Dhtrihetlm of Bsgnlar Troop* to It must be borne in mind that the Stations of Chanda 
th« Couttol Prortocw. and Roepore have been occupied by regular Troops, for 

the first time, within the year under review. t 

328. The strength of the several Arms may be thus given:— 



Cavalry Regiments. 

• 

Artillery 

Ratterien. 

Infantry Regiment*. 


Military Stations. 






Remark*. 


European. 

Native. 

European. 

European. 

Native. 


Saugor ••• 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 { 

With Detachment at 
Nowgong. 

With Detachment at Na- 
gode. 

With Detachment at 
Chanda. 

Jubbulpore 

0 

0 

1 

1 

* { 

Honhungabed ... 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ( 

Kampteo and Nagpore 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 


Chanda 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 1 

Detachment from Ho- 
whungabad. 

Katipore 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Smnbulpore ..." 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto from Cuttack. 


The total amounts to about 8,079 men of all ranks. The Troops at Jubtmlpore may 
tie regarded as an Imperial Reserve. The Troops at all the other Stations are required, 
more or less, for the defence of the Central Provinces. It is believed that, with the 
distribution of Troops as above described, tire Military protection of these Provinces 


is complete and satisfactory. 

321. The removal of tire Arsenal from Seetabuldee, near Nagpore, to Karaptee, 
which had been previously recommended, has been 
again urged during the year. The measure is, 
without doubt, one of just Military precaution. 


Tht Nagpore AnevaL 


323. Tbe formation of the Nagpore Volunteers was mentioned in paragraph 199 
of my last Report. Their numbers and efficiency have 
T]» Nagpur. Vehratssea j bee u maintained during the year. * They have conformed 

to ail the provisions of Act XXIII. of 1867, end have fixed a certain number of day* 
pet week for drill, the attendance at which will bo oompukory under legal penalties. 
Th<jy have been inspected by the Brigadier Commanding the Nagpore Force, under the 
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General Orders issued from the Military Department of the Supreme Government. 
Their Commandant, Captain Bolton {Assistant Commissioner), deserves great credit for 
bis exertions. There has been formed a Bide Association for these Provinces, tad two 
Meetings have been already held. * 

826. It has been already shown, both in the last Report and in the present, that 
there are now no Troops in these Provinces save those of the regular Army. 

CHAPTER XIV.—"MISCELLANEOUS. 

SECTION I.—AeatotriftiMS and Cotton. 

327. The formation of an Agri-Hortienltural Society for the Central Provinces was 
Avri-Horticutaral Society of fh» mentioned in paragraph 111 of my last Report. During 
Central Province*. the past year the Society baa taken root, and begun 

to produce result*. It now numbers 71 membra, of whom 43 are European gentlemen, 
and 14 Native gentlemen. Its annual Income amounts to Rupees 3,408 or £340. Its 
Joint Secretaries, Captain Cobbe and Mr. Ross, have devoted considerable knowledge and 
experience to the affairs of the Society, and have thereby rendered service to the country 
at large. Its Head Quarters are in the Maharaj Garden at Nagpore, which extensive 
grounds are under its charge. This great garden, when complete, will cover 28 acres, 
and will be a nursery aud depdt for trees, shrubs, plants, and flowers from all climates and 
countries. Among the Subscribers are the Secretaries to the Local Committees of Dis¬ 
tricts ; and at the Civil Station of each District a Public 
Garden has been formed, for which seeds, plauts aud 
the like are obtainable from the Society at Nagpore. Seventeen gardens of this descrip¬ 
tion have been established in various parts of these Provinces, and all have received 
seeds from Nagpore. The Society at Nagpore has obtained, or ordered quantities of, seeds 
from Saharan pore, Rombay and Ixmdau. A trained European Gardener is on his way to 
Nagpore from Edinburgh : a house liaving been built for him in the Maharaj Garden. 

323. Through the agency of the Society enquiries have been made as to the * 
Tbo growth Of various product* on- l *' at means of encouraging the growth of potatoes, 
c * rarmffe<1. There seems every hope that, if skill and intelligence 

.be brought to bear on the subject, the potatoe in these Provinces may be indefinitely 
improved aud extended. It is already cultivated in the Mundla Hills, and in the Chind- 
warra and Nursing-pore Districts, and also in the northern part of Chutteesghtm It is 
consumed in some quantities by the people themselves. A potatoe garden has been 
successfully established on the Puchmurree Hill; a similar experiment will be made 
on the Mohtoor Hill. 1 V 

329. It is intended to moke experiments in the culture of tea, coffee, and cin¬ 
chona on the Sautpooro Hills. Enquiries have been made regarding the culture of ar¬ 
rowroot at the principal Stations; and some quantities of tubers have been distributed. 

* f ' 

830. The acclimatized Otaheite sugar-cane has been found by long experienoe to 
answer extremely well in the Jubbulpore District. It bos been, therefore, determined to 
introduce this variety into the other sugar-growing Districts. During the post season 
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many cart-loads of sagar-sesd and'plant have been distributed among the Landholders 
of the Nagpore District. The result has yet to be seen. 

881. At Saugor a separate Society has been formed in connexion with the great 
Publio Garden, which is being constructed there/near the northern extremity of the Lake. 

Cottcot. •* 


332. In my last Report, paragraphs 412 to 437, an account was given of the 
several Cotton Fields and Cotton Harts in the Central Provinces; and of the production 
and exportation of this important article. 

333. In the autumn of 1862, an Estimate was required from every District Officer 
EatJinnted Cotton Crop of the Cot- of ft® Cotton crop then springing up, and of the 

tr»l Province#. proportion expected to be exported. This Estimate was 

published in the Calcutta Gazette. The Abstract may be recapitulated here, the figures 
1 aring grouped under the three geographical heads into which the Cotton Fields in these 
IYovinces are naturally divided, viz., the Nagpore Country, the Nerbudda Country, and 
the Chutteesghur Country :— 


Estimated Amottnt or Cotton* Crop. 


The Nerbudda Country. 


lbs. 


Saugor . . 


... 1,238,856 

l)umoh 


832,300 

Hoshungabad 


... 1,274,936 

Jubbulpore 


... 2,107,892 

Mundla 

... 

22,140 

Nursing-pore 


... 3,228,750 

Chindwarra 

The Nagpore Country. 

598,600 

B&itool 


5,330 

Seonee 


... 328,000 

Nagpore 1 

Wurdab) 

... 

... 31,954,908 

Bhundarra 


0 

Chanda 


820,000 


The Ckutteesgkur Cowhtry . 


Total lbs. 


8,704,874 


33,706,838 


B * eporB ] ... ... ... 3,280,000. 

Belaspore) 

Sumbulpore ... ... ••• 1,640,000 

Upper Godaveiy • ... ... 18,202 

- 4,933,202 


Grand Total ... 47,344,914 
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834. Since then, however, a further Estimate has been obtained of the actual 
out-turn of tire crop. This unfortunately shews a result below previous expectation, 


owing to failure of season in 

various localities. On the other hand, the estimated 

exportation is very considerable. 

The Abstract of this last Estimate may be exhibited as 

below:— 


Actual Out-tuen of Cotton Chop. 

The Nerbudda Country. 


lbs. Total lbs. Exported lbs. 

Saugor 

... 966,414 

Dumoh 

700,006 

Hoshungabad 

... *1,011,840 

Jubbulpore 

... 1,191,542 

Mundla 

22,140 

Nursingpore 

1,515,920 

- 5,407,856 4,512,836 

The Nagpore Country. 

Chindwarra 

600,650 

Baitool 

100,000 

Seonee ... 

184,000 

Nagpore , 

... 9,860,280 

Wurdah 

... 16,350,800 

Bbundarra 


Chanda 

832,956 

-- 27,928,086 19,521,166 

The Chutleetghur Country. 

Baepore 

... 2,600,000 

Belaspore 

680,000 

Sumbulpore 

... 272,000 

Upper Godavery... 

13 202 

--- 3,565,202 8,068,000 


Grand Total ... 86,901,744 27,102,008 


385. The actual out-turn, then, appears to be thirty-seven millions of lbs. The 
estimated exportation of twenty-seven millionsof 11 m., 
amount of probable Export of Cotton. during y, e r0 oent spring and summer months of 1863, 

is certainly greater than any thing of the kind ever known before. The aggregate 
export of 1861-62 was estimated at from 20 to 22 millions of Ibe. By fsi the g.ester 
portion is now exported to Bombay: the proportion exported to Mireapore has been 
much less than heretofore. There is, moreover, a quantity of 3,225,636 lbs. still await¬ 
ing export so soon as the roads shall be open after the monsoon. In the winter of 
1862-63, before the exporting season acts in, Circulars were sent to ail District Officers, 
directing them to warn the Native Traders that the news from Europe foreboded a con¬ 
tinued dearth of cotton, and that forethought was needed to provide carriage and transit 
for the quantities likely to be exported from this part of India, 
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330. During the past season, the statistics of Cotton Cultivation have been 

collected. In all the Cotton Districts, save those of 
Statistics of Cotton Cultivation. ’ 

Chutteesghur, and parts of the Chanda District, the 

field measurement of the whole country, by the Settlement Department, has been 
completed. From these field measurements, and village Maps, Extracts of all the 
fields under Cotton Cultivation have been made. 11 These Extracts have l>een compiled, 
and, being based on the most minute survey of every field, are the most complete 
statistics that can be obtained. They cannot, of course, be absolutely guaranteed against 
error; but they rest on the best possible basis. For the Chutteesghur Districts the 
information is still only estimated; and is, therefore, proportionally less reliable. The 
field measurement (necessarily a long process) cannot be completed in Chutteesghur till 
the eud of next year. The general result may be thus abstracted :— 

# Acres. 

The Nerbudda Country ... ... ... 102,811 

The Nagpore Country ... ... ... 401,052 

The Chutteesghur Country ... ... fit, 158 


These Statements of cultivation form a durable statistical foundation, and supply the 
means of chocking all future Estimates of out-turn of Crop, and of supposed fluctuations 
in the cultivation. That the culture is still increasing is the belief of the Natives 
themselves. The cultivation of 1802 was said to be double that of former years; and 
the sowings now going on are said to be one-fourth greater than those of last year. 

337. Last season a quantity of Egyptian Cotton-seed, supplied by the Honorary 

Agent of the Cotton Supply Association, was being 
Sowing of foreign Cottou need. distributed in the Wurdah Valley. But the seed was not 

received from Bombay until almost too late. The sowings, however, were effected, and 
the seed germinated in most places. Afterwards the plants fell off and languished, and 
the out-turn was poor. During this season quantities of acclimatized Dharwar seed, and 
also some Egyptian seed, have been sown, and as yet the out-turn promises to be good. 

338. The propriety of sotting up, on the part of Government, Machines for cleaning 

and pressing Cotton at the principal marts—to instruct 
Cleaning and pressing of Cotton. the people—has been considered ; and it has been ruled 

that the introduction of these appliances had better be left to private enterprise. A new 
Machine for cleaning Cotton has l>een exhibited at Nagpore, and it is probable that 
some of the Native traders will be induced to order on their own account some Machines 
both for cleaning and preparing. It is also proposed that the Local Committees should 
purchase some few Machines to exhibit to tbe people. It were, perhaps, superfluous to 
state4hat here, as elsewhere, the Natives are slow to adopt any Machinery until its benefit 
shall have been practically demonstrated before their eyes. 

SECTION II. 

ARBORICULTURE. 

339. Considerable efforts wero made during the last rainy season (1862) by the 

District Officers, and by tbe Public Works Department, 
Tho planting out of young trues. tQ increase the growth of trees; and many thousands 


Cleaning and pressing of Cotton. 
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its present ami future results. 


of young seedlings were planted out. There was not sufficient information then available 
whereon to found a complete system of Arboriculture, and m many cases the various 
Officers in their zeal planted more trees than they had the means of tending and water¬ 
ing. . This has now been remedied, and a precise system is laid down. The care of every 
Officer is to be, first, the establishment of nurseries; then, second, the planting out of 
young trees in groves on the road-side Or other frequented place where they can be econo- 
, inieally watered and cared for; and third, the oeca- 

Svrtem of Arboriculture prescribed. , , , - . , . 

sional planting out of avenues on specially selected sec¬ 
tions of road. It is evident that avenue planting, though, perhaps, in some degree more 
ornamental, is less useful, and much more expensive and troubfesome than auy other 
kind of Arlioriculture. Therefore, Officers are directed to attend to nurseries and groves 
before avenues, and only to adopt the latter in special eases. Tree nurseries have ac- 
coidiugly been established at all the seventeen Civil Stations; and at man}' of the Tehseel 
Stations, in the interior of Districts, many groves have been planted. On the main 
lines of roa^there are approximately some 200 miles 

Its present and future result*. , . , . , , * .. 

m dulereiit directions winch have avenues of young 
trees. The Police have been instructed to plant young trees near their Posts, the tending 
of which altbrds useful amusement to the men in their scanty leisure. It is calculated 
that the Police in these Provinces can plhnl and tend some 530,000 trees in a year. 
Already they have planted many thousands. The Teak trot' nurseries, which it is 
proposed to establish in the Hills, are mentioned under the Head of Forests. 

SECTION III. 

Euuopkan Colonization and Waste LaUds. 

310. The localities where Waste Lunds may be found in these Provinces, ami the 
various considerations bearing upon them, wero mentioned in my last Report, paragraphs 
4Uto45l. During the vear under review, the Rules 

Hides for the «de of WaMp Lund*. . . 

tor the sale ot Waste ljiimis, on the prtneipies laid 

down by the Secretary of State and the Government of India, have been published. In 
these Rules the most noticeable feature is this, that, in those Districts which are wild, 
jungly, remote, or insalubrious, the maximum limit for each grant is higher, and the rate 
of price per acre lower, than in those Districts which are free from the above disadvan¬ 
tages. It is hoped that, in.this way, capital and enterprise may be attracted to those loca¬ 
lities where their application is most needed, and that special inducement may be offered 
to Europeans to become the Pioneers of improvement in the wilderness. ^ 

341 The maximum limits, then, of the quantity of 

Maximum limit* of lot*. . . . * . 

land which will Ik 1 sold m one lot in the several Dis¬ 
tricts, are us follows j— 

In the Districts of— 

Hacpore, 

Belaspore, 

S'r 1 '' (5,000) five llSouwind acres. 

Upper G(slavery, 

Jiushungabad, „ 


Hides for the «de of Waste Lain 


Maximum limit* of lot*. 
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lit the Dntrieti of— 


(SJJOO) three thousand acres. 


Bates of ujwet price. 


Nagpore, 

Chanda, 

Bhundara, 

Wnrda, 

Jubbulpore, 

Nursingpore, 

Chindwurra, 

Seoneo, 

Saugor, 

Baitool, 

Dumoh, 

342. The upset price of the lands to be sold will, ordinarily, be as follows 
I.—In the Itaepore, Belaapore and Mundla Districts 

eight annas (one shilling) oper aere. 

n.—In the Sumbulpore and Upper Godavery Districts, one Itupee (two shillings) 
per acre. • 

in.—In the Hoshungabad, Nugporc, Chanda, Bhundara, Wurda, Jubbulpore, 
Nursingpore, Chindwarra, Seouee, ^Saugor, Baitool and Dumoh Districts, two Rupees 
and eight annas (five shillings) per acre. t 

343. On payment of one-tenth of the. purchase money, and of the expenses of 
survey, demarcation, advertisement and sale, the 
purchaser will receive a Deed, signed by the Deputy 

Commissioner, conveying to him the lot in full hereditary and transferable proprietary 
right, free from all demand on account of Laud Revenue lor ever, but subject, neverthe¬ 
less, to all general taxes and local ra1.es imposed by Law or by the Local Government. 
There is no prohibition against the same person applying for two or more lots of land, 
provided that each application contains no more than the maximum of acres prescribed 
for the District or locality mi which the said lots are situate. Every lot must lie compact, 
and shall not include more than one tract, of land in a ring-fence. Reserves of grazing 
land and forests; of land for the growth of firewood near Towns and Stations; of 
building sites, parks, recreation grounds; of tracts possessing mineral wealth, stone 
quarries and the like; and of laud required for other special purposes, are not to he sold 
under these Rules without the express sanction of the Chief Commissioner. 


Conditions of Sato. 


344. The Supreme Government have, on special grounds, authorized the sale (under 
Prmvwi'.liwlr or luudin thi> Koncktui lllc ' cumlitioiM cl' the aliovo Rolen) to Mr. Meik 

District. of sixteen thousand acres as a compact lot in one ring- 

fence, at the rate of four annas (six pence) per acre, in the tract known by the name of 
Soaekan belonging to the Belaspore District. The arrangements far giving effect to 
this are not complete, and the sale has not v et been actually made. I have, during the 
past season, myself examined this tract in company with the District Officer and the 
Assistant Superintendent of Forests. It is a Valley about twelve miles in length and 
three miles in mean breadj.lt, perm ited by the Jonk River shortly above its confluence 
with the Mahanuddy. The directon of tin* Valley is from south to north. On the west 
and the east side there ure Hills running parallel to each other. The Hills on the east 
side have some Teak Forest and other useful trees. In the southern end of the Valley 
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there is a Saul Forest of inferior growth. The Valley was once partially inhabited and 
cultivated, and belonged to* a Zemindar named Narain Sing. He bore an evil repute 
from desperate and bloody deeds. In 1857 he rebelled; and was afterwards attacked, 
captured and executed. The Valley has been since deserted and left waste; the ruins of the 
houses, tanks and man goo groves of Narain Sing alone remain amidst the brushwood 
which has overgrown the place. The property has been confiscated. The locality 
is regarded with a sort of superstition by the Natives of the neighbourhood. Various 
efforts to induce landholders to tube charge the property have failed ; the last lessee, 
who took it on condition of paying Rupees 50 (.15) a year to Government, abandoned 
tho lease. There is some very good ground here and there ; but much of the soil is of 
second rate quality. The culturable soil has been estimated at 31,100 acres. The 
climate is, on the whole, moist and cool, but at certain seasons very insalubrious. Of 
labor there would be noue on the spot; hut a certain quantity could, doubtless, be obtained 
from the Chutteesghur Plains, which are within a distance of ‘20 miles; and in the event 
of valuable or surplus produce being raised, then Shconarain, the Head of the Monsoon 
Navigation of the M aha middy, is only fifteen miles distant. The forest lands would be 
reserved or disposed of under special conditions. On the whole, it may be said that, al¬ 
though the tract possesses several prospective advantages, yet it has serious drawbacks also. 
SECTION IV. 

M l XL UAL Rj.NorurES. 

315. In n»y last Report, paragraphs ICO to 47 S, a description was given of the 
mineral resources of these Provinces. 


8Mi. During the year now under review, I have myself visited the Iron Mines of 
. Temloo Khera, near the north bank of the Nerlmdda, 

Iron Mutes. 

(mentioned m paragraph 170 of the last Report,) and 
can testify to the highly promising character of the locality. The ore is obtained by 
superficial excavations of the earth. Its quality is very good. The locality falls within 
the limit of the Charter of the Nerlmdda Coal and iron Company. 

317. I have also been able to visit the Coal Mines belonging to the same Company 
at Mupaull, on the south bunk of the Nerlmdda, distant 
about 30 miles from the Temloo Khera Iron Mines 
above-mentioned. 1 entered two long passages excavated on the side of the Hill. 
The Coal apjieured to be good, and its supply to be very considerable. These Mines were 
mentioned in paragraph 47b of my last Report. 


Nerbuildu Coal Mines. 


3 IS. In the same paragraph was mentioned the Coal at Oomrait, near Mohtoor. 

,, . .. 1 have visited this Mine in Company with the Reverend 

(;oal near Omnrmt. , 

Mr. Hi slop, who was one of the first to bring, the ptyco 
to notice, it has been worked by Mr. Stanbrough with some success. The section now 
laid bare affords promise of a much larger supply than was previously anticipated. At the 
time of my last Report, the thickness of the seam was supposed to be one foot, but this 
has now been discovered to lie 4$ feet, half of which consists of good Coking Coal; 
and although, as previously stated, the place is somewh^ removed from the main course 
of traffic, yet, if the Mine should prove really valuable, the construction of a good road 
would bring the Coal, by ninety miles of easy transit, to Nagpore. 
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SECTION V. 


Progreu of the Revenue Survey. 


StUYEI. 

849. The existing means of obtaining geographical and topographical information 
in these Provinces were explained in paragraphs 479 to 481 of my last Report. 

% , 

850. During the past year now under review, strenuous effort has been made by the 
Surveyor General's Department to advance the Revenue 
Survey ft various Districts. One Survey party under 

Captain Van renew has been engaged in the Saugor District; another under Lieutenant 
Sconce in tho Nuruingpore and lloshungabad District; another under Captain Grant in 
the Bhundura District. The country surveyed by these parties, village by village, during 
the season of lNtijJ-08, amounts to upwards of 8,000 square miles. It is intended that the 
Survey of the Dumoh District shall be proceeded with by the party now in Saugor; 
that the lloshungabad Survey be advanced bv the party now there; that the Survey of 
the Clmttcesghur Plateau be commenced by the party now in Bhumlara; aud that 
the Chanda Survey l>e commenced by Major Johnston’s party to be transferred from the 
Punjab. By these means, in the course of two years hence, all the cultivated and inha¬ 
bited tracts of the Central Provinces will have been surveyed, village by village, in a 
manner the same as that of the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab. 

851. There will still, however, remain a vast area of wild, hilly and jungly, but 

partly cultivated and partly inhabited, country to be 
t 1 1 * r,n»]jhi( a 1 .'ur . surveyed topographically. Such area can be only 

stated approximately, but it probably will not be found to fall far short of 100,000 
square miles. With this, also, some progress is being made. The Topographical Survey 
under Major Saxton, advancing from the direction of Cuttack, has, during the past season, 
been at work in the hilly and savage country of the southern Dependencies of Surabul- 
j*ore. It is hoped that the Topographical Survey working in the -Ranchee and Huza- 
reebagh Countries, will ultimately take up the tracts that lie on the eastern frontier of 
Mundla and the northern frontier of Clmtteesghur. It is also expected that the Topo¬ 
graphical Survey in the Hyderabad Territories will be able to cross the Godavery, and 
lake up the unsurveyed tracts on the British side of the river. 

35 -Z. On the whole, it may be said that the Survey arrangements for these Pro¬ 
vinces, as agreed to by the Surveyor General and sanctioned by the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, are complete and satisfactory. 

353. Captain Glasfurd’a Sketch Map of the Bustar Country, which teems with 
information hitherto unknown, has been submitted to 
Mup of tlu> Busiar Country. Government, and is being printed in the Surveyor 

General's Office. 


854. I have only to add that the progress of the various Surveys is a matter of 
moment, and that the absence of Topographical information in many parts of these Pro¬ 
vinces constitutes a real adrahiistrative difficulty, and a positive hinderanee to improve¬ 
ment. This administration is, however, under great obligation to the Surveyor General, 
Colonel H. L. Thuillier, for the cordial maimer in which ho has responded to our soli¬ 
citations for Survey parties. 


[Central Prove .] 
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SECTION VT. 

Fairs. 

855. In paragraph IS2 of my last Report, the peculiar advantages wore explained 
of eneo'uraging Fairs in these Provinces for the inter¬ 
im ouhik* meat of imt. change oi‘ products and for the gradual civilizing of 

wild tribes by intercourse with other men. Special instructions were circulated among 
the District Officers to promote existing Fairs, and to establish new ones, as much as 
possible. This has been done to a considerable extent, and some new Fairs have been 
established. The following are the places where Fairs are now known to be held : 

850. In the Saugor Territory one Fair is held at Saugor itself; one at Kurae cal let! 
the Fair of Birmachurrce, and one at Kimlassa on the frontier. 

In the Valley of the Nerbudda, Fairs arc held at the marble rocks near Jubbulpore; 
at llurmanghat, a spot on the river bank of great sanctity, near Nursingporc; at 
Nursingpore itself, and at lloshungabud. In tin* liill Districts, a Fair is held at Mooltyc, 
the source of the Taptee ; at Purtapore, the source of Wyn (iunga ; at Chou para, on 
the same river; at the cave and sacred spring on the l‘uehmurroe Hill; at Hirdanuggur 
in the Mundla.Hills. In the Nugpore Couutry there are Fairs at the sacred Hill of 
liamteake; at Arveo, the Cotton Mart near the AVurda; at Chanda, near the same 
river; at a sacred spot on the Wyn (iunga near Bhuiulara. In the Chutteogluir 
Country there is a complete circle of Fairs; at Droog, on the •Sheoiuitii River; at 
Nerbudda, a sacred spring north of Khyraghtir; at Slieonarain, near tin? confluence of 
the Sheonath and the Mahanuddy ; and at Rajum, on the south of* Raepore. Outlie 
banks of the Mahanuddy there is the annual Fair at Sumbulpore; and, on the (rodavery, 
there is the Fair at Kaleshwur, where the waters of the Godavery and the PranhecU 
meet. There arc fifty-four Fairs in all held annually in these Provinces. 

SECTION VII. 

C a r ai xa e and Labor. 

357. In my last Report, paragraphs IS.I to 4S7, there were mentioned the measures 
Tho forcing for Labor und Can-big* »» progress for the prevention of forced labor, ami 
the substitution of a free system. Since then the 
abolition of forced labor, and the unlawfulness of pressing, have been notified by Pro¬ 
clamation in every District of these Province*. Tiie strictest injunctions are laid upon 
the Civil Authorities and the Police to ensure the Law being obeyed. That the prohibi¬ 
tion is always effectual, or that forcing never takes place, is more than can 1 m; affirmed 
or expected. But certainly the evil has been much mitigated, and the people are now 
thoroughly aware that the forcing of labor or carriage is contrary to the intentions of 
Government. «- 


35S. Endeavour has also been made to ensure a free provision of local resources 
The Labor A K <*nt». anfl ^'UTLv ° 1 ' ,al * ,r *nd carriage. At every Station, 

Labor Agents, for the furnishing of bearers aud laborers 
and.carriage, have established themselves under the countenaifee of the District Authori¬ 
ties. They charge a small commission on all they supply, which is paid by the party 
employing the labor. The price of labor thus supplied is regulated, of course, by the 
current market rates. As yet, however, these Labor Agents have not generally succeeded 
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in furnishing a sufficient supply of labor, and do not afford satisfaction to travellers. 
They are strictly prohibited from rising force in any way, though whether they always 
attend to that prohibition is doubtful. Thus the difficulty in obtaining labor and carriage 
is not yet removed. The fact appears to be' thitf, in the present circumstances of the 
country, the service with travellers is not so remunerative to, or popular among, the 
laboring classes as the various other kinds of employment now open to them. Be this as 
it may, however, the first duly of the administration is to prevent force and oppres¬ 
sion, and to place every thing upon a free and legitimate footing. Let that be done 
once for all, and matters will gradually right themselves without any interference from 
authority. In the meantime, the Civil Authorities and the Police are instructed to 
render every aid, which they IcgUimaUlg can to travellers; and to be courteous and 
considerate in affording information to strangers. 

SECTION VIII. 

Popf LATION. 

30D. In paragraph 4SS of my last Report, it was stated that there were objections 

to the taking of a formal census in these Provinces. 

Former Estimate of the Population. .... .. . . , .. 

Those objections continue to exist. The population 
was supposed to be something under nine millions, or between eight and nine millions. 
This is, however, nothing more than an Estimate which cannot, as yet, be thoroughly 
checked. For almost all these Provinces, however, except Chutteesghur, that is to say 
generally for the Saugor and Ncrbudda country and the country of Nagpore Proper, 
there are the Returns of the Settlement. Department. These Returns shew all the houses 
enumerated in all towns anil villages. This enumeration is supported by detailed Maps 
of the town or village, shewing every house and enclosure with its serial number. 
The result, therefore, should be reliable. Thus a sound basis is attained for estimating 
the population by assuming averages of persons to a house. This has been carefully 
done after consulting the Local Officers for the Districts of the Saugor, the Jubbulporc 
and the Nagpoie Commissionerships or Divisions. The averages range in the several 

Districts and Tracts from three to five persons per house. 

Improved Ketunu* for a larpe portion . 

of tUm Pruuuctw. the general average is about four persons. I he result 

is subjoined:— 


Divisions. 

Town* above 
5,000 souls. 

Village. 

Total. 

No. of ] 
bouses. | 

No. of souls. 

General avrmge 
of souls per 
house. 

• • 

hnugor 

7 

4,938 

4.195 

803,617 j 

1,299,660 

4 

.1 uhhulpor* 

6 

8,721 

8,727 

382,791 ! 

1.451.838 

4 

N*|fp°rt 

2a 

0,694 

6.717 

519,166 ; 

2,232,631 

4 

Total 

36 

20,353 

20,389 

1,235,874 j 

4,981,129 

12 

. 
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880. The following is a List of Towns in the fore- 
. going Divisions having a population of above 8,000 
souls:— 



Nagpore ... 
Kauiptee 

.. 

1,34,155 

6S,068 

Rumtek ... 


12.696 

Oouirair ... 


17,040 

Khapupet 


9,116 

lUimula.ru 


16,440 

Toomaur... 


8,263 

Nahnu^ureo * 


8,140 

l'owuvu ... 


19,476 

Chanda ... 


19.000 

Hiuguti Ghaut 


7.865) 

Arv«* 


6,903 > Cotton Mart*. 

Decide ... 


5,621) 


Population of the jwincipal Towns.' 


'Jubbulpore 

Division. Xwu» ... 

i. Chindwarra 


301. It it* to be remembered, of course, that the figures by no means represent the 
whole population of the Central Provinces, as they do not include the Chuttcesghur 
Division comprising the Districts of Raepore, Belaspore, the Chutteesghur Zemindarees 
Sumbulpore, the Gurjat States, and the Bustar State, for all which Districts there are 
not the means of forming any trustworthy estimate. Such means will, however, Ik? 
gradually afforded in the Chutteesghur Districts as the Settlement progresses. 

362. In those Districts for which population Returns can be given, as al>ove« 
Average density of the population mentioned, in three only have the total areas boon us- 
in certain Districts. eertained by the professional Survey, namely, Nagpore, 

Worda and Jubbulpore. In these Districts the average density per square of estimated, 
population may lie thus seen :— 

Nagpore and Wurda ... ... 101 persons per square mile. 

Jubbulpore ... ... 102 „ „ 

SECTION IX. 

T « a d k Statistics. 


303. In paragraph 4S9 of my last Repirt, it was stated that, arrangements were 

being made for the collection of the statistics of trade 
Mode of' obtaining Returns of traffic. , . , 

and traffic m all the Towns and Cities, and on the 

main lines of road in these Provinces. Accordingly, during tin- past traffic season, that 
is from October 1862 to June 1S63, Native writers have beeu posted in every District 
at selected points, on all main thoroughfares, to note down all the traffic that, passed. 
These operations have been conducted with more or less efficiency throughout the country, 
and a mass of statistics is pouring into the Central Office, where every thing will have 
1 o be examined, tested by comparison and collated. This compilation will necessarily lie 
a work of some little time. That the result of this, the first year’s work, will be correct, 


The collation of Trade Sutintics. 


or even nearly correct, is hardly to be hoped for. But 
the errors which will be discovered will serve for future 


guidance; and something like a foundation for accurate statistics will be gained. It is 
intended to repeat the same process during the following year ; and thus ultimately a 
true and comprehensive Return will be obtained for the trade of the Central Provinces. 
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SECTION X. 

Hospitals and Dispensaries. 


[Central Prow.] 


Generalrtwull*ot‘ tliow lustitution*. 


36 V. In paragraphs 1-91 to 495 of my last Report a sketch of the Charitable Hos- 
..... . pitals and Dispensaries was given. Within the year now 

New Dwpouiiarw* wtabnuhou. , . * . J 

under review seven new institutions have been opened, 
namely, those at the Nagpore City, at Seoneo, 11 aitool, Iloshungabad, Mundla, Mohtoor, 
and Dumoh. Four new Hospital buildings have been erected within the past year. 
The best of these are the spacious and commodious Hospitals in the Nagpore City and at 
Seonec. Two additional Dispensaries have recently been ordered: one in the SeetabuIdee 
Bazar, which is quite a town of itself, ami an additional one in the City of Nagpore. 
The Nagpore City Hospital, recently opened, is proving successful, aud attracts about 
a thousand jwtient.s a month. In accordance with the advice of tlic principal inhabi¬ 
tants, another institution will bo opened. Including those previously existing and those 
now being provided, there will be four of these institutions in and ul>out Nagpore. 

305. There arc now twenty-one of these institutions, Hospitals and Dispensaries, 
in the Central Provinces; and it is possible that several 
branch institutions may yet he added. The number 
of patients treated during 1 SGI-02 was 32,932, and during 1S62-G3 42,171, shewing an 
increase of 9,239 or 28 per cent, during the past year. There was an increase of 
attendance at almost every institution. 'Of the 42,171, there were 38,838 out-door 
patients, that, is those who attended and received medical treatment or medicines, 
and tin* remainder 3,333 wore in-door patients, severe eases treated in-doors, the patients 
being accommodated in the building. Of the total number, again, 33,707 were malt*!?, 
and 8,104 females. The number of capital operations performed within the year 
amounted to 213. The annual cost of these institutions in Jsfl2 amounted to 
Rupees 25,170, or £.2,51-7; of which ItujKxjs 5,414 or toll-were defrayed by private 
subscriptions, and the remainder by the State. The aggregate expenditure will full at 
the rate of 93 annas, or £0 1*. 2 \d. per patient. 

300. Each of these institutions ban l>een placed under the management of a Com¬ 
mittee, consisting of the Civil Officers at the Station 
and some of the principal Native inhabitants. Endea¬ 
vours are made to raise private subscriptions, and to arouse the interest, and sympathy of 
the *.pper and middle classes of the Natives themselves in this wide-spread and 
comprehensive ehari+v, which is gratefully appreciated by the poorer classes, and is 

calculated to impart rome impulse to civilization among an unenlightened population. 

• 

367. Though here, as elsewhere, the small-pox spreads its ravages, and gathers in 
its harvest of death, it cannot be said that as yet in 
StnaU-jwx an<l these Provinces vaccination has l>eon either systematic 

or successful. A scheme is being prepared which will, ir is hoped, secure n more com¬ 
plete result during the coming season. In the mean time vaccination in a sort of way is 
carried ou. During 1802 some 7,020 cases were vaccinated, out of which 5,504 were 
reported successful. 

• 6 2 


IHapen-urj O moult .cos. 
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36S. There has heretofore been no Asylum for lunatics in these Provinces. The 
* want of such an institution has long been felt at 

Lunatic Anyluro at Nagpore. , » , r ., 

Nagpore, where it has been necessary to confine the 
lunatics in the Common Jail, there befog no suitable Asylum nearer than Benares. 
Recently, however, at Nagpore 80 ine f vacaut buildings with garden grounds have been 
appropriated for this purpose, and are being fitted up at a cost of Rupees 4,000, 
or £400, for the reception of some forty or fifty lunatics. It will be necessary to 
establish a similar institution at either Saugor or Jubbulpore, atf soon as resources shall be 
available. 

869. All these institutions. Hospitals and Dispensaries, and the operations con¬ 
nected therewith, have been placed under the general 
inspection of the Officer who inspects the Jails. It is 
hoped that, by these means, an uniform and progressive system of management may be 
introduced. 


Inspection of Pispenanrie*. 


SECTION XI. 


Improvement of tub Breed of Horned Cattle and Sheep. 


870. A communication from the Commissariat Commission sitting at Calcutta 
Alleged fulling off in ntocV of "'us received in the early part of the year, requesting 
horned Cattle and Sheep. information on the subject of the alleged decrease of 

the stock of horned cattle and shoep in the country. A general enquiry was there¬ 
upon made through the Local Officers. Their reports tended to confirm the allegation in 
regard to the stock in the country being on the decrease. Various causes were assigned, 
prominently disease and bad seasons, but none quite satisfactory or convincing. Mea¬ 
sures were then adopted to conserve, so far as might be possible, the stock which 
MeMures adopted for improving the remained. Each Local Committee was instructed to 
broo<i ' lay out funds in the importation of superior bulls ; and 

in order to encourage graziers, District Officers were enjoined to permit them to pasture 
their sheep on unappropriated waste lauds on payment of nominal fees, and further 
to give prizes for the best Hocks at the district fairs. These measures have been generally 
adopted, and some results may be hoped for. But the subject is one in which, probably, 
improvement can be best effected by the growth of enterprise and understanding among 
the people themselves. 

SECTION XII. 

Forests. 


Pant exhttunlion of the FnrcuU. 


571. In Section III., Chapter XIII. of my last Report, the Forests of these Provinces 
were mentioned in general terms. I then touched on 
the past history of the principal of these Forests, 
which history consists, unfortunately, of the annals of their decline and fall. It 
is sufficient to state, in recapitulation, that all the, best Forests have been 
wasteful iy ravaged by timber dealers for the supply of the large Cities and 
Stations in Central India. The Forests of the Central Nagpore country have been 
exhausted lor Nagpore and Kamptee; those of the Godavery for Hyderabad; those of 
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the Mabatmddy for Cuttack; those of the Western S^utpoora Hills for Indore and 
Oojein; those of the Eastern Sautpoora or Meikul Hells for Jubbulpore: Then there 
has been the gradual wastage caused for centuries by the barbarous agriculture of the 
Hill tribes. Much of the mischief in the past is irreparable; but care and vigilance 

in the present is needed, in order that there may be remedy in the future. It is now 

necessary that I should refer briefly tf >—firstly, the present state of the Forests; secondly, 
the uses for which timber is required; thirdly, the measures for ensuring a continuance of 
supply for the future. 

•‘172. Firstly, then in regard to the present state and uses of the Forests. Here, 

^ as elsewhere, the prince of trees is the teak. It is 

provided by nature in most, parts of these Provinces • 
and its Forests have yielded first-rate logs in vast numbers difficult of calculation. The 
Superintendent of Forests supposes that within the last century a million of such logs 
must have been provided. Hut no conjecture can be hazarded as to the enormous 

number of undersized logs recklessly taken. This timber is prized by the people in 

these Provinces to a degree that would not. readily be imagined. It is durable through-" 
out ages; it combines lightness with strength; it is proof against destructive insects 
and dry rot above ground ; it never rots under ground ; it floats perfectly and can be 
convoyed by mountain t orrents from the place of its growth to the place of its con¬ 
sumption ; it docs not require long seasoning; it never warps nor cracks, not even 
in the alternations of humid exhalations and burning winds ; it can be easily sawn ; 

it possesses a marvellous fitness for carving, even of the 
It* qnnlitiw. most refined and elaborate kind. At certain seasons 

it displays an external splendor and glory equal to its intrinsic merits. In the eyes 
of the Forester and tin* Dealer, all the virtues of which timber is capable are united 
in the teak. It is sought lbr by all clas#-*e«, from the Mahratta Prince who erects his 
Palace in the Plains, to the (bind savage who builds his but. in the Hills. 

373. Now-a-days, however, teak logs of large girth arc scarce every where ; and in 
many districts unobtainable. A few good logs may 
P w r h» jti i f youup tree*. | )(J occasionally obtained at. some places south of the 

Nerbudda. To. our Forest only are there now fine teak trees in any number worth 
counting; that Forest is at Ahiree near the confluence of the Wyn Gunga and the 
Godavcry, where there are some I .'>,000 trees. This Forest and the scattered remnants 
.of^lu* once splendid Forests in other Districts are now eared for. There is, however, 
young teak springing up and growing in all directions, and in numbers beyoud estima¬ 
tion. The prohibition which has now been in force for two or three years against the cut¬ 
ting of ything teak has proved efficacious even beyond expectation. I can myself testify to 
this from personal observation in many districts. The manner in which the Hill people 
have olieyed the prohibition, despite what must be to them an alluring temptation, 
redounds to their credit. Much of the teak will be undersized, but still of great use 
for the domestic architecture of the people. And in the course of five or six years the 
young Forests must be thinned ; and thus quantities of small teak wood will become 
available to the great satisfaction of the multitude. In the course of twenty or twenty- 
five years there will be quantities of middle sized teak to stimulate the timber trade. 
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The Suul Tree. 


But tho first rate teak trees ttyit once adorned these Provinces will not lie seen again by 
the present, and hardly even by the next, generation. If conservation, however, shall be 
persevermgly maintained for sixty years, then the Teak Forests of Central India may be 
reproduced. * 

.*171. The tree of next importance is the Saul (Shorea or Vatioa Robusta). Its 
Forests are very extensive within the limits of these 
Provinces j but they are collected, as it were, within 
one mighty belt. This belt commences in the plateau taneath the Kymorc Range in the 
ltewa country, near the left bank of the Soane. Stretching southwards it spreads all 
over the Mumlla Hills, and clothes with wood and foliage the Ifill sides of Umurkuntuk, 
the source of the Nerbudda. Then continuing in a soutli-east direction, it fringes the 
northern frontier of Chutteesghur, and covers the Hills of all the Districts of the 
Mahunuddy and its affluents, down to the E intern Ghauts. Then striking across the 
Gurjat country, it approaches the source of the Mahanuddy, and proceeds on to the 
Valley of the Indrawutty anil the Hills south of that river. And there at length it 
stops, having expanded luxuriantly over a length of 
seven or eight hundred miles. The tree does not 
appear on the banks of the Oodavery in any appreciable abundance. The enormous area 
thus covered with Saul Forest does not always or even generally l>ear fine trees. Much 
of the Forest is poor and scrubby. But there are fine trees clustering thick in 
vast numbers through all the valleys which are deeply embosomed among the Hills. 
Besides this great belt, there are no Saul Forests of consequence in these Provinces, with 
one remarkable exception. Separated far away from the line of Saul country, there is a 
beautiful Forest of these trees, literally nestling in the lap of the Puchmurree Hills. 
All these Saul Forests have not as vet lieen ravaged save in a few places, and have 
nowhere lieen exhausted. From this description the practical deduction is, that our Saul 
resources are vast, but arc unfortunately situated too far to the Eastward, as regards the 
convenience of the great stations and roads of the Central Provinces, with one exception. 
At the northern extremity of the Saul belt, the Forest of Bijeeragooghur can be made 
use of for the Allahabad and Jubbulpore Railway ; at all other points there is a long 
distance to be laboriously traversed by land carriage, between the side of the Forests and 
the places in the heart of these Provinces where the timlier is wanted. This circumstance 
detracts much from the value of the Forests as concerning the interfasts of Nagpore and 
Jubbuljiori*, and of the Railways leading thereto. But as respects the interests of Fastern 
Nagpore, tho case is happily different. In those regions the water carriage of the 
Mahanuddy and its tributaries is available. The day may be anticipated when immense 
consignments of Saul timber shall be floated down these rivers to lie used in works q£ 
improvement in the Coast Districts, or to be exported bv Canal or by Sea. 


H75. In strength and durability the Saul is equal to the teak, hut deficient 
The merit, ud demerit, of S.ol ■" '““"y of t*""* elueHtmt qualities which tho teak 
Timber. possesses. The Saul is so full of sap that it cannot lie 

thoroughly seasoned in less than ten years, though by immersion in water it may be 
partially seasoned in fivu years. Until the wood is seasoned it is too heavy to float. 
It is hard, full of resin, and difficult to he sawn. If sawn before having been well 
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seasoned it is apt to split and to warp. Under all circumstances it is heavy, and, there¬ 
fore, expensive in transit. Still it is, on the whole, a valuable wood, and at this time it 
constitutes the only supply of first rate timber which we h-\vo to fall back upon. It 
may hereafter be used for Railway sleepers, but owing to the long time required for 
seasoning, this resource cannot cqpae into play for the next ten years. 


376. Next in importance is the tree ealfed Saj or Eyne, (Pentaptera tomen- 

^ tosa terminatia); inasmuch as the Teak timber is 

The 8*j Tree. exhausted, and the Saul timber is not yet lit for 

use, it happens that the Saj timber is that which is chiefly used for public works in 
these Provinces. The Saj Forests have no marked limits of their own. The trees are 
to be found, more or less, all over the Hills and Vallies of these Provinces. They are 
found, however, in the greatest abundance along the southern face of the Saulpoora 
Hills, north of nagpore, from the Valley of the Wurda on*the west to the Lanjee Hills 
near the Frontier of Chutteesghur on the east. The peculiar advautage of the Saj is that 
it is the only tree which grows every* where. The Saj has much the same merits und 
defects as the Saul; but is inferior to the Saul, as being * 
It* qualities. coarse in grain, less capable of bearing exposure to the 

weather, and less secure against rotting under-ground. Hut if protected from damp, 

it. is a good and serviceable wood, especially for the interior of buildings. On the other 
hand it. has one advantage over the Saul, as being less full of sap, and, therefore, requiring 
less time for seasoning. Its wood can be seasoned in three or four years, and, therefore, 
comes speedily into use. It is largely used, and supplies most of the sleepers and 
fencing posts for the Railways to Nagpore aud Jubbulpore. Within the lust three years 
about a quarter of a million of Saj trees have been felled in the Forests of the Sautpoora 
Range for these purposes. 

377. Almost equal to the Saj in importance is the kindred Kowa {Terminatia 
aijunii). It is found in almost all the Districts of these 
Provinces. • It loves the banks of Hill streams and great 

rivers, an4 will thrive nowhere else. In outward appearance it is the most picturesque 
of all the timber trees in these Provinces. Its bark is silvery white; its leaves are grey 
and sombre, like the foliage of the Olive; its trunk is massive ; its branches arcs wide- 
spreading and pendant, whether standing majestically alongside the blue reaches of the 
Nerbudda near Mundla, or overshadowing the Towa 
Places of its growth. River near Baitool, or fringing the Denwa River right 

beri&tth the sandstone precipices of the Puelimurree Hills, or crowning, with rich masses, 
the steep banks of the Mahanuddy ; the Kowa tree cannot fail to impress itself on the 
ijemory $>f the Spectator. Its wood has most of the merits and demerits of the Saj ; in 
one respect, perhaps, it is inferior to the Saj, as being even still harder. It Jias been used 
but little as yet for Railway sleepers. But as the Suj becomes comparatively exhausted 
the Kowa will come into play. 


The Kowa Tree. 


There are two*kindred trees growing, more or less, everywhere, and especially 
towards the Western portions of the Sautpoora Kange, 
namely the Hurdoo and the Keim (Nauclea condifoJia 


378. 

The Hurdoo and the Keim Tree*. 
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and Nauclea parvifolia). Their timber is light, easily worked, and tolerably durable; but 
has not the strength of the timbers previously described. It is possible that they may 
supply sleepers. 

The other useful woods are — 

Beejee Saul, (IVerocarpus marsupium). 

Dhaora, (Conocarpus latifolia). 

Lendya, (Lagerstrcenia lanceolata). 

Tendoo, (Ebony), (Dyospyrus iuelanoxylon). 

Rohnee, (Soynuda febrifuga). 

Tuisa, (Dalhergia ojeiniensis). 

Ronnjh, (Acacia leucoplcea). 


These also are found, more or less, everywhere. They are useful for common house 
building, furniture, agriculture, and country carriage, 
and arc, therefore, of great value to the people at large. 
The I 7 njun is found in some places, but its worn! is said to bo brittle. There is a 
magnificent Bamboo jungle near the point when* the Wvn Gungn debouches from the 
Sautpoora Range, and also in the Lanjee Hills. The common useful Baboo] tree (Acacia 
Arabics) is met with everywhere. None of the woods mentioned in this paragraph 
are fit for Railway sleepers, or other public works. 

380. Such being the present condition and uses of the Forests, 1 will now explain 
briefly the arrangements for preserving them. It was 

Measure* for preserving the Forest. - ' j , , , . . 

at first proposed to place restrictions upon nearly all the 
trees that have l>een mentioned. But it was found that such u measure, if enforced, 
would distress the people and even raise discontent. It was, therefore, decided to leave 
free from restriction of any kind all trees sqj'e the Teak, Saul, Saj, and Kowa. The 
cutting of Teak of all sizes is absolutely prohibited, save by express and specific permis¬ 
sion. The cutting of Saul, Saj and Ko\%a, above a certain girth, is allowed ; but l>elow 
that girth it is prohibited. These arrangements arc provisional, pending the ultimate 
sanction of the Supreme Government. For the present they prove certainly satisfactory 
to the people; and appear to sufficiently protect the public interest. The general 
enforcement of the Rules is for the present left to the Civil Authorities, under the inspec¬ 
tion and control of the Forest Department. Certain of the best Forests are to.* be 
marked off as reserved tracts to be uuder the immediate management of the Forest 
Officers. The cost of all Establishments for watching the Forests, including the Superin¬ 
tendent of Forests and liis Assistants and all contingencies, amounts to Rupees 00,000 
or £6,000 per*annum. This charge is more than covered by the revenue derived from the 
Royalty charged on every log of wood of the specified kinds, namely. Teak, Saul, Saj and 
Kowa,—the total income being somewhat above the expenditure. In may be mentioned 
also that Nurseries for Teak trees have been commenced at favorable spots in these Pro¬ 
vinces, and that in the Agri-Horticultural Garden at Nagpore there are now about 1,000 
young Teak plants in a thriving condition. 
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The Dhnyn cultivation. 


381. Many Forests are within the jurisdiction of R^jas under political control, of 
Chiefs, and of large Zemindars. It is proposed that these 

Forenta in the jurisdiction of Chief*. , .. , . ,, n . ,, , 

also should be under the same Rules as all other 

Forests; the Chiefs receiving the Royalty and maintaining the Establishment. Definite 

arrangements have been already made to the above effect with some of the Chiefs. 

882. One great cause of wastage and destruction of the Forests is what is called 
“ Dhuya” cultivation. Much was said and written on 
this peculiar cultivation ; and some have supposed that 
it ought to be stopped altogether. It may, therefore, be desirable that I should explain 
the matter. This “ Dhuya” cultivation is practically a substitute for ploughing and a 
device for saving the trouble of that operation. It is resorted to by Hill people who are 
averse to labor and have little or no agricultural capital. The method is in this wise: 
A piece of ground on a moderate slope is selected, clothed with trees, brushwood aud 
grass; the trees are cut down iu November, the brushwood and grass are set fire to in 
May, the charred ground is left covered with ashes; in the beginning of J unc quantities 
of seed are placed at the upper end of the slope; the rains descending wash the seed over 
and into the prepared ground; no ploughing or any other operation is resorted to. There 
springs up a plentiful erop, which has to be watched all day and night till it is cut. If 
not so watched, it would be eaten up by wild animals. In this manner all the 
pulses are raised. Resides this culture, there will be a few fields, around the homesteads, 
regularly ploughed, and growing superior products. The pulses, however, form the staple 
food of the Ilill people in four Districts,* and in many 
parts of Districts adjacent to them. The population 
dependent mainly on Dhuya cultivation is between one 
and two millions. Now it is unfortunate that the best 
ground for this peculiar cultivation is precisely that where the finest timber trees like to 
grow. The damage thus done during ages is incalculable; but to stop this cultivation 
now would be a wrious, indeed a lamentable, undertaking. It may bo hoped that by 
decrees these Hill people will learn a better mode of cultivation. But to prohibit the 
Dhuya cultivation altogether would Ikj to drive this widely scattered population to de¬ 
spair. Though rude and ignorant, they are not destitute of spirit and endurance; they 
have Clans and Chiefs; they are always predatory; and they have on occasions shewn 
themselves capable of armed resistance. If, by a prohibition of their favorite culture, 
they were reduced to any distress, they would resort to plunder, and especially to cattle 
stealing. And it is to l>e remembered that the great pasturage, whither the cattle from 
the Plain Districts resort, is situated in their country. Perhaps even they might resort 
to a sort of rebellion. And if they fled the country, the last state of the Forests 
would be worse than the first. For then the traces of human habitation, settlement 
and clearance, would disappear. The Foresters and the Wood-meu could no longer 
live in, or even enter into, the wilderness, rank and malarious with uncleared 
jungle, and overrun with wild beasts. These animals are already so destructive as to 
constitute a real difficulty. The only check upon their 
becoming masters of the Forests is the presence of the 
Hill tribe*; inasmuch then as the entire prohibition of Dhuya is out of the question 
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the problem is how to check its extension without distressing the Hill people? It is 
possible to keep the culture within certain limits,—to prevant*cew ground being taken up 
by it and to restrict it to those spots whore it has previously existed. In this manner 
further damage can be prevented. And it is to this object alone that our present efforts 
are directed. 


383. The general exploration of the Forests in these Provinces is now complete, 
with a few exceptions. The Forests of the Nerbudda 
Exploration of tl»o on»t». country were explored in 1830 and 1861 by Captain 

Pearson; those of Southern Nag-pore by Lieutenant Stewart in 1862 ; and those of 
Eastern Nagpore aud the Mahanuddy by Lieutenant Forsyth and Captain Burton in 
1863. The services of the Forest Olficers will be mentioned at the . conclusion of this 
Report. These Provinces have had the benefit of a visit from Doctor Brandis, Conser¬ 
vator of Forests in British Burmah, who gave many valuable suggestions. 


Future prospect* of Timber. 


384. The future prospects of timber may be thus summed up. At present the 
great drain is from the Saj Forests for sleepers and 
public works. Those trees are being fast used up; 
but their entire exhaustion will not be permitted,—enough will be left lor reproduction. 
After the Saj the stress will fall upon the Kowa Forests, which will bo made use of 
under similar restrictions. Thereafter, that is after a lapse of ten years, the Saul 
reserves may come into play. But it is never to be forgotten that if good Saul wood 
is to be available some years hence, the cutting should commence note, in order that there 
may be time for seasoning. The Teak Forests will not be of use till after the lapse of a 
lengthened period. It devolves on us now to repair the thoughtlessness and extra¬ 
vagance of the past generation, and to preserve Forests of which the coming generation 
may reap the benefit. Such, tlieu, are our timber resources: and it will have been seen, 
from the foregoing Chapter on Railways, that there is great apprehension that these 
resources will not suffice for the permanent supply of sleepers to our Railways. 


CHAPTER XV. — Conclusion. 


385. It remains for me to bring to the notice of the Supreme Government the 


Service* of Officer* connected with 
the Administration of the Central 
Province*. 


names of those Officers who have rendered good service 
in the Administration of these Provinces during the 
year 1862-63. 


380. Mr. John Strachey, the Judicial Commissioner, joined his important appoint- 
ment in December 1862. He has devoted himself, with well directed ability and with 
the best effect, to the establishment of Law and System ; to the regulation of all the 
Courts; to the guidance of the new Police; to the instruction of all Civil Officers in 
their duties; and to the dispensing of substantial justice. *T crave permission to declare 
my sense of the assistance he has rendered to the Administration, and the valuable 
counsel which he has afforded me on all occasions. 
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387. Captain II Mackenzie has giv.en the greatest satisfaction in the performance 
af his Secretariat duties. # He has been of special use in regulating Establishments, and 
in enforcing rules and method among the several executive Departments. He was^aW, 
for fivO mouths, deputed to inspect the Settlement operations in some twelve Districts. 

During that inspection he systematized the proceedings, introduced economy, and gave 
an impulse to the whole work. 1 have receive^ great and constant assistance, in all 
respects, from Mr. Ilarry Rivett-Caruac, the Assistant Secretary, an Officer of ability 
and promise. He has accompanied me in the various Circuits. 

388. The preceding Chapters of this Report will have shewn that the Commis¬ 
sioners of Divisions, Lieutenant Colonel J. K. Spence, Mr. J. S. Campbell, Lieutcuunt 
Colonel It. T. Snow, and Lieutenant-Colonel J. G. Balmain have discharged their 
Judicial and Oilieial duties in a prompt and effective manner. Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. K. Spence held the olficj of Judicial Commissioner from May to Decern I ter 3 >Sl»2. 
llis judicial work has been very onerous, and has been performed with unremitting 
attention Mr. J. S. Campbell has oxorflweil a vigorous amiable supervision over his 
Districts. Captain U. L\ S. Browne acted as Commissioner of the Jubbnlpore Division 
tr.nu January to June, and as Commissioner of the Nagpore Division from Juno to 
December. At Nagpore he disposed of a mass of arrears in a most creditable manner. 

■'tel'. T'n- l>-p*it\ Commissioners of tin* various Districts, on whom tlic efficiency 
<-f th.* Admmistrali »n mu<*h depends, have, as a body, douc decidedly well. The 
m u iltane ms introdoetiim of so many Rules, so many urgent measures, has unavoidably 
preset! hard upon them ; but they have Imruc the pressure with cheerfulness and zeal. 

There are, among them, some who deserve esp-vi.il notice,—Captain W. Neinlihard, 

Deputy C«inimis.-ioiier of Jubbulpore, has, during the year, a.-se-sed the Laud Tax for 
n..;irlv the whole of his District.; though relieved of the current work of the District, lie. 
h is stiil mu'.n<.lined an otleetive supervision over it ; he ha-. advanced local improvements 
a id promoted Education ; of all the Deputy Commissioners in these Provinces, lie has 
done the lavt service within the year. Major J. B. Dennys, Deputy Commissioner of 
11 leporc, received charge of a District when* system had been relavd, nn.l work had 
1'illen into arrears ; be has succeeded in clleetiug a marked change in the conduct of 
business ; In* has vigorously commenced the Settlement, and has undertaken tin* con¬ 
st met ion >if many Civil Buildings. Major 11. R. Impev, Deputy Commissioner of 
Sumbnlpore, having contributed largely to tlu* pacification of that District, has nuule an 
equitable Settlement eonducive t<> general contentment, and displayed judgment in 
nttujffgmg the Gurjat Chiefs. Major J. U. Maclean, Deputy Commissioner of Dumoh, 
has assessed the Land Tax in it large portion of his District; he has proved himself a 
u^jre thar^ ordinarily good Magistrate, and has done much to promote Education. 

Captain W. B. Thompson, Deputy Commissioner of Sconce, has assessed the Land Tax 
in a lurgo portion of his District j has visited remote and hilly tracts, making impor¬ 
tant suggestions for t heir improvement; has made roads in ditlieult. places, and has 
projected valuable schemes for artificial irrigation. Captain J. Ash burner. Deputy 
Commissioner of Nagpore, has distinguished himself by material improvements eiloetod 
iu tlie City and Station of Nagpore; by the prompt disposal of business in a peculiarly 
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onerous District,—by his supervision over the Honorary Magistrates, and by the intro¬ 
duction of the Mahratta language into the Courts of Justice. Captain C. L. R. Glaafurd 
continues to manage the Godavery District with judgment and intelligence. He ren¬ 
dered me much assistance and information during my tour on the Godavery River. His 
excellent Report on the Bustar countfy received the commendation of the Supreme 
Government. 

390. The following Deputy Commissioners have also discharged their multifarious 
duties in an efficient and satisfactory manner - 

Major W. H. Crichton, C. B., Deputy Commissioner, Chanda. 


Mr. J. H. Master, 

ditto 

Bhundarra. 

Captain C. Baldwin, 

ditto 

Baitool. 

Captain A. B. Cumbcrlege, 

ditto 

Chindwarra. 

Captain F. A. Fenton, 

ditto 

Hoshuugahud. 


391. Of the Assistant Commissioners, jthe following have rendered great aid in 
their respective Districts 

Captain C. V. Gordon. 

Lieutenant G. A. A. Warner. 

Captain II. F. Newman’ll. 

Lieutenant C. II. Plowdeu. 

Mr. F. Maenaghten. 

Lieutenant C. II. Grace. 

Captain J. J. Pulton. 

Mr. J. W. Chisholm. 

Mr. II. J. MaeGeorge. 

Captain J. Loch. 

Lieutenant P. D. Faber. 

Mr. ,T. Binldy. 

Of the above, Captain C. B. Gordon, Captain II. F. New march, Lieutenant 
C. II. Plowden, Mr. J. W. Chi>holm, and Mr. II. J. MaeGeorgo have officiated as 
Deputy Contmissionera during the whole or a portion ot the year. 

392. Lieutenant Ricketts, Judge of the Small Cause Court at Jubbulpore, is a 
very promising Officer, and is now in charge of that District. 

393. Majors it. Ouscley and P. L. Mugniae, and Captain E. M. Playfair, Can^n- 
ment Joint Magistrates of Saugor, Jubbulpore, and Komptoe respectively, have given 
satisfaction in their important charges. Major F. L. Maguiae. has recently been appointed 
Judge of the Small Cause Court at Nugpore, where his proceedings already give 
promise of success. 

394. Of the Settlement Officers, I have to mention favorably Mr. A. B. Rr*s 
of Nagjiore, who has, within the last, season, assessed the Land Tax in the greater part of 
his District; Mr. W. Ramsay of Baitool; Mr. C. Elliott of Hoshuugabad ; Mr. II. Read 
of Saugor; Lieutenant J. Ducat, Assistant Settlement Officer at Hoshungabtui, 
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Mr. A. M. RuBsell at Jubbulpore j Mr. G. W. Cline at Chindwarra, and Mr. Sterndale 
at SdooM. • 

395. Mr. C. Bernard, though joining the Settlement of the Wiirdah District at a 

late period of the season, has yet made great progress, and evinced marked vigour and 
ability. He also officiated ae Secretary to the Chief Commissioner for several months 
with entire efficiency. • 

396. Among the Extra Assistant Commissioners, the services of the following 
Officers merit acknowledgment:— 

- Mr. H. E. Wrottesley, 

Mr. W. Munton, 

Mr. T. L. Crawley, 

Mr. D. A. Cameron, 

Aga Mahomud Shoostree, 

Moonshcc Sheo Pcrshad, 

Koonj Beharce Lai; 

and among the Deputy Collectors iu the Settlement Department— 

Ashfaq Hossein, 

Oukul Hossein, 

Sooklul Sing, 

Abdool Ruheeni; 
and among the Superintendents— 

Joykishon. 

397. Of the Tehseelihtrs or Sub-Collectors, the following have rendered specially 
good ner\ice. in the year:— 

Kishen Kao Rajeshur of Nagpore. 

luayut lloosein of Hoshungabivl. 

Mirzu A!>id Alii of Kaepnre. 

SOS. Of the Officers engaged in ministerial duties Mr. (r. Barclay, Superintendent 
Chief Commissioner’s Of lice, deserves notice for his knowledge and carefulness, and also 
Mr. J. Baily, Superintendent of the Judicial Commissioner’s Office. 

399. Before concluding this notice of the Officers engaged in the Civil Administra¬ 
tion, it is just to state that, the IJncovennnted Civil Service is very well represented in 

Provinces. The preceding paragraph will have shewn how many of these gentle¬ 
men have acquired credit. Such Officers as Messrs. A. B. Ross, H. Read, J. Beddy, 

J. W. Chisholm, and many others already mentioned, are equal to high Civil duty, and 
would sustain the credit of any Administration. 

400. Dr. Jl. T. Abbott, the Inspector of Prisons, has but lately joined his appoint¬ 
ment. But he has already evinced ssH and energy, and has visited nearly all the widely 
aeottered Jails in these Provinces. 

401. I am able, to report very favorably of the Police Officers generally. Tlu: 

Inspector General, Lieutenant-Colonel 11. D. Taylor, has uniformly evinced zeal and 
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judgment. In effecting the greatest amount of reduction consistently with safety and 
efficiency; in distributing a comparatively weak Police over a vast area and a varied 
range of duties ; in training all members of his Force, from the Officer to the Private, 
' Inn management lias been most commendable. The Deputy Inspector General, Major G. G. 
Moxon, continues to prove himself a ‘zealous and experienced Officer. Among the 
District Superintendents the greatest graise is due to Captain W. J. Morris, Lieutenant 
E. It. II. Twyford, and Lieutenant H. Fraser j these three Officers have done much to 
establish the reputation of the now system in all respects. 

10‘2. The following District Superintendents of Police have also shewn themselves 
to be good Officers:— 

Captain F. A. Dickens. 

(-upturn \V. F. Ire’and. 

Lieutenant T. A. Soott. 

Captain E. II. ('lay. 

Mr. J.C. Duff. 

* Lieutenant T. E. Vaftdergucht. 

Mr. J. M. Berrill. 

Jjieutenant IT. A. Hammond mid Lieutenant Vertne have been efficient a- As 
shtants. Among the Inspectors Mr. M. 1'. Ilemken, Mr. J. .Macmaivjuis, Mr. A. Wmon, 
and Mr. S. 11aHard liavt* evinced promise of future usefulness. The SujKTintemlent of the 
Municipal Police at Nagpore, Mahomutl lloodun (who was trained in the Bombay Poli.fj, 
has given the greatest, satisfaction to the Civil Authorities and to the Native Community , 
and his conduct justifies the most marked commendation. 

-MW. Lastly, it is right to recollect the great service rendered to these Pnnirne* 
by Lieutenant-Colonel 11. Bruce, 0. B., Inspector General of Police in India, in the 
original organization of the Police in these Provinces. This Administration is, indue!, 
under great obligation to that able Officer. 

104-. In the Educational Department, the newly appointed Director of Public 
Instruction, Captain P. Dials, lias applied himself with tact and skill to founding a good 
system of Education amongst a peculiarly ignorant population. Of his Circle, Inspector 
M. C. Browning lias proved himself eminently fitted, by zeal and qualifications for the 
important post he holds ; LieutenautG.il. Trevor is a young Officer of good attain¬ 
ments and high character ; and Mr. Ram Chundra Denanath (from Bombay) is a Native 
gentleman of practical ability and experience. Among the District Inspector and other 
Officials the following should be noticed :—- ^ 

Poorslmtuni Ran Nurain, Head Clerk, Director Public Instruction’s Office aud Curator 
of Government Books. » • 

Pundit Behaive Lull, ‘'j 
Mou!vie Bufdnr Ally, I 
Moonshee Iioshun Lull, J 
JWit Knmdn.ll, f Distrit ' 1 In8 P rH:t, ’ ra ' 

Sreekrishna Sastree, 

Yeukut Rao Narain, 
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405. The work of the Deputy Auditor and Accountant General has, so far as this 
‘Administration is concerned, been efficiently carried on during the year l»y Mr. J. Eede 
and Mr. \V. JUsa ; every assistance and information has heeu rendered by both 
these Officers. . 

tOti. In the Public Works Department, 4,he Officers who have held the post of 
Chief Kngiueer during the year, Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. Maxwell and Lieutenant- 
Colonel A. Impev have done their utmost to enforce regularity, system and economy; 
to have the Designs and Intimates prepared in a due professional manner; and to cause 
the work to lx* executed well and quickly. In the Secretariat Department they have 
rendered me the most cordial assist: uhv. Captain F. Cobbe, Assistant to Chief Fngineer, 
has combated the a Hairs of a difficult office in a highly satisfactory manner, and has 
proved himself an excellent Secretary. Captain A. Cad*)! ha* recently been appointed 
Suneriidend-nt of all the works in the Northern Circle, lie is known to be an energetic 
and able Officer. Of tin* F.xeentive Officer.-, in these Provinces, Mr. J. II. llevman 
continues in be the foremost in practical knowledge, in administrative aptitude, and in 
professional ability generally it would be difficult to find a better man for the duties 
required in Provinces like these, he has made great progress in the Jubblnpore and 
Nagpore Load. Avext after him rank- Mr. J. W. O" Donnell, an Officer of long experience 
and great executin' aptitude. Captain B. Prior has made fair progress with the Trunk 
Uoad from kumptee t*.cards Jubbulpore. Captain AN. D. Chapman has shewn 
marked ability in the alignment of Mad- through difficult country, and proves 
!mn-elf to be an effective executive llngineer in a large. Military Cantonment. 

Lieutenant 11. G. Puekle displayed zeal and aptitude, despite of harassing sickness, 
in framing of Bond Kstimates in a wild and unhealthy country. Mr. J. W. Henry, 

Assistant Fxecutive Officer, has shewn profo-ional skill in the construction of the 
Kunhan Bridge. Mr. A. W 1 L 011 , As-i-lant Fxccutive Kngunvr, lias done good service 
on the Jublmlpore Bond. The services of Mr. .1. Whiting (Stipen i.-nrj in the construc¬ 
tion of the AN \n (iunga Bridge have been conspicuous, there is not a more excellent or 
meritorious Officer of his class to be found in the Central Province-. Air, A. R. Moseley 
also is entitled to credit lor the architectural skill with which he renovated the ruined 
Alahratta buildings near Xagpore. Two young Civil Engineers, Me-sr*. II. Bel! and 
F. L. O'Callagban, recently joined, have already evinced promise of future usefulness. 

Air. J. W. L. Hanna nl<o 1i;ls recently joined hi- po->! as Superintendent of Irrigation in 
Ixagporo; within a brief jieriod he ha- made exteii.-ive enquiries, :.nd has amassed mlbr- 
tlfation of great professional value. ^ 

• 107. In the \< count Department of tic Department of Public Works, Mr. A. G. 

Cromm *.iu lia- ivinUre.l great service in reducing the accounts to order and in enforcing 
economy. 

ton. In the Forest Department, Captain G. F. Pearson has watched over the 
conservation of the.-c imjfortant. interests with care and devotion. Lieutenant J. Forsyth 
has assisted in all branches of Forc.-t Management; and in company with Captain J. R. 

Burton c’f Her Majc.tyV Hist Regiment) ha- explored the wooded count ry on our Faster n 
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Frontier. Lieutenant W. Doijglus, of the same Department, lias been usefully employed 
in the Ilewah Forest 1 *. 

40!>. In the Customs Department, Messrs. W. O. Boll and W. Melville, Collectors, 
and Mr. R. K. Bartie, Patrol, have mulcted effective service. 

110. In the Revenue Survey, Captain A. 1). Yanrenen nt. Saugor, and Lieutenant 
J. Sconce ut Nursingpore, have executed a large amount of work, and have given satis¬ 
faction to all the Authorities with whom they have come in contact. 

111. Among the Civil Surgeon*., l>r. W. W. Hemic of Nagjiore has distinguished 

himself in the establishment of Dispensaries, and lias caused the Natives to appreciate 
his skill and ln'iicvolence. Drs. J. Wilson, W . R. lticc, and C. 10. \V. Beusley ha\e 
managed their respective Dispensaries with entire success. Dr. J. Cameron of Nironvha, 
is an Officer of scientific abilit}, and ha.** rendered aid to the general administration of 
that District, Drs. W. (irylls, A\ . Roberts, II. King, T. O’Devaine, (0. Trimncll, (!. F. 
Trinmell, 1*. Cullen, J. Law, .1. F. Barter, II. J. Beach, ami X. Jackson have rendered 
good service. Apothecaries T. King, T. 11. Carr, and W. Thomas have also done their 
work well. , 

In in} last Report the name of Mr. <J. Law wan inadvertently omitted. That 
•mitlenian rendered good service in his medical eajmeity with the Xagpove Irregular 
Force during the period of disturbance, and received from (iovernment the rank of 
Assistant Surgeon. 


112. In paragraph oil of the last Report, 1 specified briefly the matte 
attention was then being directed. It 


ers io w men 


now lie 


Riv.mituliit ii hi. . ... . , 

proper to state, in recapitulation the present Report, 
v. li.it has actually been done from May IM*2 to the present time of writing August 1 SAL_. 


following the order of the foregoing Chapters. 


Chapter 1.— Intr«Mliu't<*l.\. 


Chapter II.—Law an.l 


l—D ue new Division or Cmmnissiouership, and 
two additional Districts have been formed. 

n.—The Codes of Civil and Criminal Procedure 
have l»eeii introduced throughout these Provinces. 


m.—The Punjab Code of principles of Law has been enforced in the Courts. 


#r.—The following Acts of the Legislature have ln.cn extended to the Central 
Provinces:— 

Act XIV. ofls.jO. 

\. of 1M52. 

„ XLI1. of 1 JsdO, as amended by Act XII. of lSfil. 

„ X. of 1S.VJ, as amended by Act XIV. of 1 X63. 

,, XV. of I sea. 

„ IX. ofjSIMI. 

Section !J1 of Act V. of ISC I. 
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v. —The following Acts have been proposed to be introduced 

Act. XI. of 1S03. 

„ XTTT. of 1S59. 

„ XXVI. of 1850. 

,, XXI. of ISofi. 

„ XIX. of I S02. 

vi. —Tlie attention of Judicial Officers baa been drawn to the following Laws and 
Regulations which already apply to these Provinces:— 

Regulation X. of 1703. 

XXVI. «f 17IKI. 

„ L. of 17M. 

„ LV. of 17!*o. 

„• III. of 17Oh. 

„ vji.ofiwu. 

„ VII. of 

„ I. of 1S20. 

Acts XXII. of ls.'it and XL. of JS5S. 


Regulation X\ II. «»f 175)5. 

„ II. of 175)7. 

VI. of 1 sio. 

„ in. ofisie. 

„ Viu.of IM1. 

„ XX. of 1M7. 

„ VI. of ]sj»5. 

„ M.ollsli). 

Act XIX. oi ls 1:5. 

„ 1. of jsj-i) and VII. of 185L 

XIV. of ls.Viand 11. of Km. 
„ III. ofls;»7 and 1. of 1 still. 

„ XXXV. and XXXVI. of is5S. 

„ XXI. of Is.’j7. 


vii.—A Code comprising all requisite orders, for the conduct of Land Revenue Settle¬ 
ments has been framed. 


yin.—Forty one sots of Executive Rules have been framed and circulated for the 
regulation of the Judicial, Fiscal, Financial, Educational and (lonerid Branches of the 
Adininistr.tion. 


CliupUr III.—.Jurtim) Swtiiuw 1 
mu! 2. 


i\.—The Office of the Judicial Commissioner for 
these Provinces has been duly constituted. 


x. —Two Small Cause Courts liuue l*eou established, one at each of the two principal 

Cities. * 

xi. _All Judicial arrears previous to May 1802, whether Criminal or Civil, in all 

Courts, whether of Appellate or Original jurisdiction, have been cleared away. 
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Mi.—The average duration of Civil suits, of trials before the Magistrates, and of 
appeals in all branches, has been diminished. 

xm.—A proper despatch, in the disposal of Criminal trials before the Courts of 
Session, has been secured ; and a system.of regular Circuits has been prescribed. 

\iv.—The Rule which prescribes the recording of evidence bv the hand of*the 

n 

Judge in Civil suits has been enforced and extended. 

xv.—The Mali rat ta language has lusen admitted into the Courts of the Districts 
where it is the Vernacular. 


xu.—The establishing of Clerks of tin 1 Courts has been commenced. 

Mil. The Courts have been cleared of unauthorized Agents and Pleaders, and 
Rub’s for the admission of duly qualified Pleaders have been promulgated. 

Mill.—Some t»l Native Chiefs and gentry have been us^d, or recommended to In¬ 
vested, with Magisterial powers. 

\i\.— Half the Criminal business of the Nagpore District has lteeii |>erformed b\ the 
Court of Honorary Magistrates sitting in that City. 

\a. —The entire Police has been re-organized at a 

Jvetmn a. — I*t*I . 

saving ot 1 1 lakhs of Rupees (17:1, 

XM.—Two Regiments of Irregular Infantry and :.\'*0 Cavalry have been broken up 
since May 1H>2 ; and a further reduction of upwards of o(M» men of all arms lm» been 
proposed. 

\\li.—The establishment of Town duties, for the defrayal of cost of Municipal 
Police, have been extended to mum Towns and Cities. 

win.—A number of Native Chiefs and gentry have been recommended to be vested 
with the powers of Honorary Police Otficers. 

-\MV.—One Central Jail has been designed, and one commenced j one District Jail 
, . .. has been commenced, ami two new Jails have l»#vn 

Serf lull ■!.'-.Intis. 

lormed l»v the adaptation of old buildings to that 
purpose. 

\\\.—The (Mice of Inspector of Jails has been duly constituted. 

\\vi.—Some improvement, has been effected in Jail Discipline by the instruction 
of the Prisoners in reading and writing, and by the introduction of the Hood Behaviour 
i>\ stem. 


xxvii.—The Land Tax has been assessed in 10,1(11 Instates, at an amount of about ;!5 
(I Hj.itf IV Revenue lakhs oi Rupees (or per annum, for a period 

of tlurfv years. 


XX\ ill.—The Proprietary and other rights in the soil have Ken determined on 0,821 
Kstates. 


xxix.—1 he demarcation of unclaimed \\ astv Laud has been arranged for and com¬ 
menced. 

xxx * -flic Settlement Offices ill the various Districts have been specially inspected; 
and the appointment of a Settlement Commissioner has been sanctioned. 
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XXXI. —The tanks and minor irrigation works in the Nagporc Province have been 
examined, and Rupees 38,75)7, or £3,S<3, have been paid or advanced for that purpose. 

xxxn.—The Salt Tax has been extended into three Districts previously exempt, and 
a re-distribution of the- Local and Imperial Liue^hus been recommended. • 

.\x\m.—The Excise on intoxicating liquors has been modified by the enforcement of 
the Sudder Distillery system in the Northern and Midland Districts of these Provinces. 

\x\iv.—The new Stamp Law lias been worked uf a considerable increase to the 
Revenue. 

xvxv.—The establishment of scales has been sanctioned at Nagporc fori he weighment 
of Opium destined lor exportation via Hum bay to China. 

\kx\i.—T he local Sugar Tax has been aliolished, and the intended Tobacco Tax bus 
been abandoned. * 

\N\\ 11 .—A system of* State Education has been provided. A Director of Public 

Instruction, three Circ le Inspectors and a staff of J)i<- 
t’Sii»|it«r v. ImIui- nii'ii. . . . .11 . 

. triet inspectur* nave heen appointed. 

wwiii,—T ice adtninisfration of Schools in the interior of the country, which may 
be under ISovcmincut support, assistance, or inspection, lias been entrusted to the Civil 
Authorities. 

\\\i\.—A Cess of mu* per cent , on the Land Tax, for the support of t illage Schools, 
has been lowed under agreements made at the Settlement. 

\J„—There have been nine Normal Schools established; five Mission Schools 
have received ( iraut--in-aid ; 11S new Government Schools have been founded or re¬ 
constituted ; and 7do Indigenous Schools have been brought under inspection. 

\u.—Three Hook Depots have Wen established, and 13,000 books soltf fo the 
people. 

xi.ii.—A Central Museum has been established at Nagporc, and a suitable building is 
being const met id. 


\uu.—T1 
{‘hajitor VI.— Public Works. 


Snnatarium on the Mohtnor Hills has been sanctioned, and the erection 
of Harraeks for convalescent has been commenced ; and 
the Puchmurree llills have been examined, with a \iew 
to establishing a Sanatorium there. 


^xi.iv.— Ihuler the head of Military Buildings, the erection of permanent Barracks 
and Family Quarters for the European Infantry at Saugor has been proposed. 

• xj.v.—•Cndor the head of Civil Buildings, one Court-house has Wen completed and 
ten commenced. Police Lines at two large Stations have, been erected, and 13 Caravan¬ 
serais for the accommodation of travellers are under construction. 


Xi.vi.—One hundred and seventeen miles of Trunk Iload have l>ccn completed in all 
respects; some 119 miles, though not completed, have been opened for traffic*; some 
371$ miles are under construction; some 102 miles, not commenced, have been surveyed 
and estimated for; 400 miles have been marked out and improved. 


/ 
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xlvit.— In all, some 1,100} miles of, road have been aider operations—preliminary, 
intermediate, or final—daring the year 18(12-63. 

xi.vm.—Some 13 bridges of large size, and 110 smaller bridges, have been constructed 
or commenced during the year. , 

xux._Sites have been discovered for the construction of two important reservoirs, 

which might Ik- made use of to supply water for the irrigation of the Nagpore Country, 
and for the better navigation of the Godavery. 


—Three sites have been found for the construction of reservoirs for artificial 
irrigation in the Sconce District. 

l.i.—Sites have been determined for the Railway Stations on the lines to Jtihbul- 
pore and to Nagpore, and for the terminus at Nagpore. 

i.u.—Some tt IS, 1100 sleepers have been supplied to the Railway from the Forests of 
these Provinces;, 

Liu. —A Tramway from Nagpore to the Chuttecsghur country has been considered. 

1.1 v .—-Municipal works have been carried out at Nagpore, and also lit Snug If. 
Jublralpore, llingun Glinut, Kamptce, llaepore, llliuudarra, Chanda and Sconce. 


i. v.—New boats of various sizes have been constructed for many of the Ferries. 

j, vi.—Some nine lakhs of Rupees or £00,412 have been expended during tin- year 
on Civil and Military buildings, roads and bridges, and works of internal improvement. 


m u.—Regular Post Offices have been opened for three additional Districts, and a 
scheme for establishing Regular Post Offices lor all 
Towns in the interior lias been proposed. 

mill.—Two new Electric Telegraph Lino*., one 
from Jubhulpore to Kaugur, and one down the valley of 
the Godavery, have been proposed. 


Chapter Vll.—Pent (lff.ee. 


Chapter VIII.—Klcftric Telegraph. 


Chapter 1X.—ilarim- and Naviiratum. 


-The g-eueral questions connected with the navigation oi' the Outlawry have 
hccir reported on; and tin* principle* on which the 
work is to be proceeded with, under the control of this 
Administration, have been determined. 

LX.—The rallies and countries adjacent to the Malian uddy have been examined, 
with a view to open out communication by water. 


l.M.—All the Civil Establishments have I wen rc- 
Chapter X.—Financial. , ... , , 

vised on au tiiulorm scale, at a saving' of 3 lakx. of 

llupees, or .£3<»,000 per annum. 

i.x ii.—T he Office of Deputy Auditor aud Accountant General for these Provinces 
has been duly constituted. 

LX.1I1. —An Agency of the Bank of Bengal has been established at Nagpore; the 
Government Treasury business has been entrusted to it; and the circulation of Govern¬ 
ment Curreucy Notes has been commenced. » 

i.xiv.—Arrangements have been proposed for the gradual withdrawal of the old 
Silver coinage (Mahratta or Nagpore) aud for the better circulation yf the Copper coinage. 
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Chapter XI.—KcclcaiasticaL 

have been ordered. 


( 1^3 

* 

lxv. —In the Ecclesiastical Department,—one new 
Church has been completed, one commenced, and two 


lx vi.—In the Political Department,—serious disputes between the Rajas of Biutar 
and Jeypore, and between the Th&t and Vkt Rajahs 
have been settled : thc,Gurjat Chiefs have bcwi formally 
vested with Magisterial powers within their respective States. 


Chapter XI f.— Political. 


lx vii. —Three additional Military Stations have been established, consequent on the 
breaking up of the Irregular Troops; and Military De¬ 
tachments have been withdrawn from three Civil Sta¬ 
tions on the re-orgauization of the Police. 


Chapter XIII.—Military. 


i.xvjii.— An 


Chapter XIV.— MWn-ctlam* 


Agri-Horticultural Society for the Central Province has been 
formed, with its Head ■Quarters, at Nagpore; and u 
system of Jjfltorieulturc haw been established in all 
the District**. - 


i,\ix. 1 —Statistics of the cultivation, production and exportation of cotton have been 
collet ted. 


iax. —Quantities of Dharwar Cotton seed have boon sown, and some cheap Cleaning 
Machines and Presses ate proposed to he ordered by Local Committees. 

ljcxj.—R ules for the sale of Waste Lands in the Central Provinces have been 
promulgated. 

j \xn.—The Forests on the Eastern Frontier have been explored; arrangements have 
been made for demarcating some of the reserved Forest tracts Jn parts of the Saut- 
poora Range, and provisional Rules for conservation of Forests have been acted u]>on. 

(A\ut.—Some three thousand square miles have been surveyed by the Professional 
Revenue Survey within the year; and the Topographical Survey on the Eastern Frontier 
lias been advanced. 

fA\fv.—Fairs, for the promotion of trade, have been encouraged, and new Fail's 
established. 

1 \ \\.— Forced labor and carriage has been prohibited; and, in the maiu, prevented 
throughout these Provinces. 

‘upulatiou Statistics have been collated. 

(A\v it.—Trade Statistics have been collected by ]>tablislimenfcs entertained for that 

• • 

purpose. 

1 .xwin.—Some four additional Dispensaries have been established within the year; 
the number of patients at the Dispensarb s generally has been increased by ten thousand, 
and a plan for extending vaccination has been proposed. 

i.x MX. —Measures have been adopted for improving the breed of sheep and horned 
cat tie. 
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, « 41S» The result of the year’s adrainktratxon, as recapitulated ahore, idly appear 

lews than it ought to he. It: is certainly far below the requirements of the Coubtry. 
Still I know that the Officers employed in the different Departments have done, and 
will continue to do, thejr best to overcome the difficulties incidental to these remote and 
isolated Provinces. And for the shortcomings which may have been, or may still Im¬ 
perceptible, I can only rely on the indulgent consideration of His Excellency ttw Viceroy 
and Governor Gen'eral in Council. 

Nagpoke ; 'i (Signed? R. TEMPLE, . 

The 1SJ//4 August 1803. ) Qffg. Okie/ Comr/ir., Central Provinces. 








